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Stoughton & Stoughton, phia, Pn. L. R, Slemering, 
Arehts, 1564 (Rey.) :— Sculptor. 1557 (fteg.) 
f and Zlevatlons, 
(Reg.) 
Details, 1564 (Iteg.) ; SERICE PEDI — 
Galleria Umbert Naples, Trinity Building, New York, N.Y 


BY. EH. 


Italy, 1547 (Jt ie 
Reg.) : 


Interior, — 15 


Kimball, Archt, 1544 


T (Reg. "& r 5 
Glimpses in the Garden of the Detall of South Flank. 1544 
Luxembourg, Paris, France, Unt) 3 " 
dat (dteg.) Entrance, 1544 (KReg.) 
ose-tower, Manchester, Eng. 
Study for. Woodhouse, Wil- RAILWAY. 
Joughby &, Langham, Arch's. Birmingham Terminal Station, 
Improvemeni for the City of Birmingham, Aln. P. T. Marye, 
Scranton, Pa. E. M. Davis and — quilway E 
J Cooper, Assoc, Arehts ' Pa. Davis 
‘erspective View and Ele one Ara) $t 
tion of Market, Cooper, Archts. 1 ( Reg.) 


(heg.) 
Plan of Improvements, 1557 
( Reg.) 


STABLES. 


Stable; House of Charles G, 


3. Rear (restored) : 
Martainville, near 
Seine - Inférieure, 
1554 (Reg.) 


Chateau 
Rov 
Fran 


de Tomb of the Sire de Vaudrey. 
Sta. ee del Miracoli, Venice, 
Italy 


Tomb of Louis XIL, St. Denls. 


4. Chateau D'O Mortree, Orne, Church of S. Fantino, Venice, 
France. 1554 (Keg.) Italy. 
5. Par Side: Chateau de Mon Modern House, Sieesagoh; 
near Vendóme, Loir- France. 17 (Reg. 
P. v "her, France. 4 (Reg.) 54. S. Giovanni rangete, Ven 
6. Main Front: Château de Maint ice, Italy. 
non, Maintenon, Eure-et- Ospedale Civile, Venice, Italy. 


Loire, France, 1554 (Kep) 1558 (Reg.) 


7. Château D'Avise, Limeray, In- 55, Tomb of Patavinus, Rome, 
dre-et-Loire, nct Italy, 
Château D'Aw Oherville, Sta, Maria del Popolo, Rome, 
ine - TAREE, Franc taly. 
1554 (Re Modern House, Lille, France. 
8. Chateau D'E Rin LI aurie, Tomb of Louis XIL, St. Denis. 
Seine-Inférieure, France. Archiepiscopal Palace, Sens 


So-called House of Leonardo da France, 


Vinci, Amboise, Indre-et Old Hotel d'Ecoville, Caen. 
Loire, France, 1554 (Rey.) Tomb of Louls XIL, St. Denis. 
| Itucellat Tomb, Rome. 

[“RENAISSANCE CAPITALS.) Temple of Zncear Venice, 

49. Château de Chambord, Loiret. gg a 
Cher, France. 1558 (Rey) — eras 
50, Hotel de Ville de Beaugency, Ttaly. gna, 
France, Bay: 
Church of the Immaculate Con z 
ception, Boston, Mass. (ROOD AND CHAPEL 
Arehlepiseopal Palace, Sens SCREENS.) 
France 1. Rood Sereen, St, Mark's, Venice, 
Mairie of the Xth Arrondisse- Ital 
> ment, Paris. Rood 8 een, monea Italy. 
design. 1562 (Reg. 
‘Tomb of the Sire de Vaudrey. — 2, Hood Screen- Turin, Italy. 
Hotel — Lasbordes, Toulouse, Chapel Screen: 8. Petronio, Bo- 
France. igna, Italy. 
"Tomb of the Sire de Vaudrey. Chapel Sereen: ‘Trintta, Flor: 
1558 (Heg.) ence, Italy, 1562 (Reg.) 
51. S. Mereurlale, Forli, Italy. 3. Screen from Sta, Marla Mag 
Sta. Marin dei Miracoli, Venice, rer PANNI z 
" idi n (Reg.) 
X E Xm : Choir Screen in the Cathedral, 
Pulpit Cathedral Cremona, Verona. Italy. A502 (ley) 
Palazzo Constabili 5. Bronze Sereen in the Cathedra., 
Palazzo Cornaro, V Prato. 1562 (Weg) 
Church Sta. Croce, Chapel Sereen: 8, Pe 


Florence, 6. Gothie 
Italy. tr 
Old Hôtel d'Ecovllle, Caen. 


ilo, Bologna, 


Italy. 
(Reg) 


Arehlepiscopal Palace, Seas T. Renaissance Chapel S 
France. Petronio, Bologna, 
Cà d'Oro, Venice, Italy. 1562 (ego 
Reg.) X, Screen to Chapel, S. Petronio, 
53, Cornaro, Venice, Ttaly Bologna, 
"aque Cap from near the Chapel Screen | 3, Petronio, Bo- 
Porta Pia, Rome, Italy. logna (Reg,) 
Royal Palace, Venice, Italy. 9, Detail of S in the Cat 
St, Michele di Murano, Venice, dral, I Italy, — 156 


Ttaly, 


CUTS 


(Rej) 


(The figures refer to the page of text, not to the number of the journal.) 


Rallway Station, Section and Bond, Esq., Swampscott, Ma: 
Store Fronts, 1557 (Reg. ) J. T elley, Areht. 15 
Italian Logglas Reg.) 
.oggla in the Courtyard of the 
Bishop's Palace, Vicenza. THEATRES. 
55T (Reg) jyceum Theatre, New York Ci 
Loggia del Consiglio, Padua. Uys ara TREaNS, Nare ToriG 
1557 (Reg.) (Reg.) Mes ubi" 
Loggia del Mercato, Monte San "Theatre. ng 
Savino, A da Sangallo,Archt, A ie pou monday: | Thug: 
1557 ( Reg.) : Interior, ` 
Loggia di Mereato Nuovo, Flor Pena ER 1553 
ence, G. B, del Tasso, Archt, (Int. ) s 
1507 (Reg.) 
Sketches in San Luis Potosi, TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
exieo, M (Neg “ " HATE. ON 
South Park Feld: house, Chicago, (MINOR CHATEAUX."] 
m. D H. Burnham & Co. 1. North Side: Chateau de Mainte 
Arehts, 1545 (Ke non, Enre-et-Loire, Prance. 
Woodwork, Carved, formerly in 1554 (Rep.) 
Winchester College Chapel, 2. Palais de Justice, Beauvais, Olse, 
6 (Int.) France, 1554 (teg.) 
TEXT CUTS. King's College, Old Aberdeen, 155 


Logetta In the Piazzale Miehelangl 


Balcony, $: 


| Luis Potosi, 196 


Balcony, Ban Lulh Po alo, Florence, Prot, Poggi, Areht. 
Hlgarian SEE d A aot Loggia of the Ospedale del Ceppo, 
E Ry Bin Luls Poto eda: Marla delli: Mixerteor- 
ch of Thexenla, Sam Luis Po- s. so Pissing,  Drünel 
Ceiumbekhuma D or eR alno. Cadet oni 


Architect, 143 


Manchester Crematorium, 
Constantine: View showing Bridge, 


Salamons 
& Steinhall, z 


hts., 142 


^Gorge and Corniche Road, 214 ° Mosque Courtyard, Macedonia, 123 

Cornice of the Loggia della Sig- Mosque at Sofia, Bulgaria. Old, 
noria, Florence, 131 

Crematoria and Columbarla, 142 Ehrenborg Residence, 


Norrkoping. 
92 


Decorations in a Christian Church, 
1 


El Carmen, $. Luis Potosi, Mexico; Palace of Ahmed Bey, Constantine, 
Interior of Cathedral, 172 Algeria: ——. 
Interior of Dome, 17 Atrium, 214, 
Side Altar, next Transept, 172. p Corridors, 213, " 
Side Chapel, 17 Palazzo del Consiglio, Verona, Fra 
Western Doorway, 172 Giocondo, Archt., 140 


Furnace of the Birmingham Crem- 


Parnam Manon; Beaminster, 
atorium, 143 


England, 


Dorset, 


INDEX BY 


(The figures refer to the number of the journal, not to 


— cB 

Algiers, Algeria, Sehool-house; Baltimore, Md. Lanahan Building. 
"La uvelle (" M. Pe Simonson & Pietsch, Arehts. 
tit, Areh. 1565 (Int.) 1555 (Reg.) 

Indre-et-Loire, France. Bayshore, L. IL. N. Y. Roman 
of Leonardo da Vinci Catholie Chureh and. Rector E. 
iMled). 1554 (Reg.) Lynch and W, Or 
n Archt 1547 (Reg.) 

Annecy, Haute Savoie, France. ; 
Entrance to the Pont de la Beaugency, France, Cap from the 
Calle, 1548 (Reg.) Hotel de Ville, 1558 (Reg.) 

Avignon, Vaucluse, France. Sus- Beauvais, Oise, France. Palais de 
pension Bridge. 1548 (Reg.) Justice. 1554 (Reg.) 


Portico degli Uffizi, Florence, 131 Squint and Stairs to Rood Se 
of Sta. Marla Novella, near Beamister, Eng., 5 
An Benedetto da Ma- Stockholm, Academy of Fine Arts, 
Jano, Areht., 139 91 


Queen's Tomb, Colea, 108 


Apartment House, 91 
Roman Aqueduct, near Constantine, M. 
214 


E. Church and Apartment 
Tho 92 


2 orti 91 

St. Dunstan-in-the-Enst: Steeple, onihoro Museum 
15 ra Ofises d 5 

St Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh, Aarona OTa aa Apaci 
155 Residence of Count Von Hol 


Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence : weyll, 94 
Brunellesehi, Filippo, 43 Royal Opera House, 02 
Cherub Head in New Sacristy, 15 Suburb near, 93 
Details from Second Doorway on Summer Cottage of Ernst Sten, 
South Side, 44 hammar, Areht., 94 


Fenestral Treatment of Buttress Summer Cottage of L. Wohl 
Face, 44 man, Archt,, and Dining and 
Interior, 46 Cosey Corners in Same, 94 


. James the Apostle, 45 

St, John the Evangelist, 45 

Statues on West Side of Campa 
nile, 46 

S. Nieholas's Cathedral, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, 156, 157, 164, 165 


Spalato. Views in, 75, 76 
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Theatre Exit Plans, 187, 188 
Torture Tower, Salonica, Old, 
Villa Achllleion : 

"Achilles," In the Garden, 

Angle of Portico, 11 

West Portico, 11 
West Doorway, St. 


123 


11 


Mary's, Tey, 30 


the text, and the edition is indicated in italic abbreviation.) 


Bergamo, Italy. Screen from Sta,  BERLIN— (Continued) + 
Maria Maggiore. 1562 (Jteg.) St se Hall. 
Sta Detail 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA :— one n " 
Haus Trarbach, Richard Walter, Besancon, F Cap from. Mod 
Archt. 8 (Reg.) ern House., (Reg.) 
Y Beverley, M Touse of W. H. 
Royal Law Courts. P, Thoemer Moore, Pride's Crossing, Little 
and O. Schmalz, Archts. : & Browne, Archts, 1543 (Jteg.) 
Entrance e 1547 (Reg. House of IG Swift. Esq., 
North Front. 1565 (Ini) Prides Cro ng. — Little & 
Northwest Tower. 1565 Browne, Archts, 1544 (Reg.) 
Unt.) , Kent, Eng. House at. 
Offices on the Courtyard. Newton, Archt. 1560 


1556 (Int.) 
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riet e 3 
Arch 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
Church, W, 
1566 Unt.) 

Bologna, italy. 
Guidotti, 

Foro dei 
( Reg.) 
Chapel Screens (5): S. 
nio. 1562 (fey,) 


BOSTON : 

Cap trom Church of the 
maeulnre Conception, 
(Reg,) 

House of R. H. 
Chapman & Frazer, 
1563 (Reg.) 

Primary School. 
furth and J. 
1546 (Reg.) 

Richard 


Ala. 
tatio 
(Reg. ) 

. Christ 

H. 


Birmingham 
P. T. Marye, 


Epi 
Wood, 


spal 
Archt, 


Cay from Paluzza 


5 


Murcia. 1056 


Petro 


Im. 
1558 


Allen, d. 
Archts, 


Schwein- 
ig, Arclits. 


J 


Store of Briggs. Win 
low & Bigelow, 
^ n.) 
Brighton, Mass. House of samuel 


Lewis, 


dr, 


B. Doggett. E. J. 
Areht. 1542 (Reg. 

Bristol, Eng. Wesi 1 Theologic: 
College. H. D. Bryan, Archt. 
1556 (Int.) 

Brittany D 


a Votive 


ITouse of Mrs, A. 


Primary 
hwelnfurth, 
(Reg,) 


BROOKLYN : 
npoint ^i 
le Library. 
ons, R. L. 
( Reg.) 
'Praining 
Snyder, 


Brooklyn 
Pians and 
Daus, Areht. 


High 
Archt, 


School, 
1543 


M 
Manual 
C. B. J. 
(teg. ) : 
Main Entrance. 154 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, Gateway 
Mawr College. Cope & > 
son, Arelit (Reg.) 
Rockefelle Bryn Mawr 
College. Cope & Steward- 
son, Archts. 1609 (Rey.) + 
Tower, 1559 (Reg)  . 


(Reg.) 
Bryn 
eward: 


lone 
Hall : 


EE 


Caen, France, Caps ( 
Hotel d'Ecovilie. 1 


2) from Old 
(teg. ) 


Camden, N. J. Maln Entrance 
Camden Free Publie X 
Hale & ud Arehts. 

(Reg. 

U. S. Tost office and Custom 
house, Rankin, — Kelle & 
Crane, Archts. 1562 (Reg,) + 

Portico. 1 (nt. ) 

Cedarhurst, L, L, N. Y House of 

W. B, Boulton, ar View. T. 
H. Randall, Areht, 1543 (/nd.) 


Lefferts. Lord & 

1543 (Reg.) : 

1 (nt. ) 

House of Mrs, H. H. 

Barney & Chapman, 
1044 (Reg.) : 

Entrance Detall, 


ot M, t. 


Porter, 
Archts, 


5 Unt.) 


Ohestnut Hill Mass. House of G. 
B. Baker, Esq. | Chapman & 
Frazer, Archts. 1559 (Reg.) 


Carcaco 


we Church of Christ, Selent t. 


S. S. Beman, Archt, 557 
(Re, 

South Park Meldhous D. X. 
Burnham & Co, Arehts, 1545 
(Reg.) 

Colchester, Eng. Main Entrance: 


Town Hall. John Belcher, Archit. 


1549 (Inf. 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. L, N. Y. 
Biological Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution. Kirby, Pe- 
tt & Green, Archts. ` 1541 
^g.) 
ne, russia, Royal School of 
Mechanical Engineers, B. Schil 
iing, Areht, :— 
Main Entrance Feature, 1560 
(Int. 
Plan. 1560 (Inf.) 
T, MacLaren,  Areht. 1547 
and Main Entrance. 
1547 (Re 


rary. T. 


Design for C 
50 (Reg) 


MacLaren, 


Archt, 


Colorado Springs, Colo., City Hall. 

Concord, H. Church of Christ, 
Scientist, F. R. Allen and 
Charles Collins, Arehts, 1540 
(Reg.) 

Corfu, Ionlan Islands. Villa Achil- 
leion, Raffaello Garltto, Archt, 


1541 (Reg.) :— 


Approach to Upper Garden. 
541 (Reg.) 

G illon. 1541 (Reg.) 

Cremona, Cap from Pulpit 
in Cathedral, 1558 (Rey.) 

| 

Dinan, Cótes-du-Nord, France, Via 

duet over the Rance. 1548 

House of E, H. Rol- 

Chapman & Frazer, 


1363. 


Arehts. 


(tog) 
rm TE 


Edinburgh, Scotland, Professional 
ana Civil rvice Supply Asso- 
ciations’ Building, J. J, Burnet, 
Archi, 1560 (nt) 


Elveden, Eng. Church of SS. An- 
drew and Patrick, W. D. Caróe, 
Areht, 1565 (Znt.) 


=f 
Ferrara, Italy. Cap from Palazzo 
Constabili. 1555 (deg.) 
ups (2) from Palazzo Scrofa, 
( Reg.) 


ITALY : 


Church Sta, Croce, 
J.) 
"en, 'Drinita, 
) 
della Signoria, 
(ey.) 
Loggia di Mercato Unovo. 
B. del ‘Passo, Archt, 


ia del Piore. Emilio De 
Fabr is, 
Door in tle 

Facad 1545 (Jteg.) 

Side Doorways, 1545 (Ieeg.) 

Forli, Italy. Cap from S. Mer 

eurdale, 
Frognal 


New 


Com 
U niversity 

‘aul Water 
Unt.) 


Hampstead, 
petitive Design for 
College School. 
house, Archt. 


= 

Golden, Colo. Guggenheim 
Colotado School of Mines, 
Murdoch, Arent, 1555 
Greenwich, Conn, House of 


556 


Hall: 
James 


Baker, Esq. N, C. Mellen, Areht. 
1592 (int) 

House of Gustav Bauman, Esq., 
Belle Haven. Woodman & 
Harris, Arehts. 1556 (ed.) 

House of Emil Boas, Esq, Kiri 
Pett & Green, Archis, 

Lobdell. Kirby, 
n, Archts, 15 
(nt, ) 

Mouse of F, A. Russ, Kirby, Pe- 
tit & Green, Archts, — 1542 
Chen.) 

Entrance Fi (teg. ) 
Fireplaces, Key.) 

Mouse of Frank Squier, 

Bellehaven, Wilson 


1546 (Lut) 
1546 


nda Porch. 
View across Fore-court, 
unt.) 


— ties 
“Marsh Court," 
1560 (Inl.) 
J. Public 
& — Morris, 
NE 


Plans and Section, 1550 
(Reg.) 
Hersfeld, Pru Seventeenth 


Century Half-timber Houses. 
1 


Reg.) 


y, Me. Moody Building, 
Charles E., Good Will Farm. F. 
A. Bourne, Archt, 1540 (Reg.) 


Imey, Oxon Church of St. 
Mary. 1543 og.) 
South Doo y and Ii Interior of 
Same. 3 (Reg.) 
Indre-et-Loire, brance, Château 
D'Avise. 1554 (Reg.) 
— [m 
Lawrence, L, I., N, Y. House of 
S. Rogers. . H Randall, 
1541 UN. ) 
ence, Mass. . S. Post Office. 
J, K. y nr, sup. Archt. 1540 


"Mas es 
," House of R. W. Pat- 
Esq. Robertson & Pot- 
ter, Archta. ;- 
Entrance Front, 1561 (Reg.) 
Garden Front. 1 (Reg.) 
Main Entrance. 1561 (/nt.) 
Porte Cochrére, 1561 (Int.) 


y 
erson, 


LENOX, Ma: (Continued) : 

Entrance: House of Dr. H. P, 
Jaques. G, C. Harding, Archt; 
DOT (Reg) 


Entrance Lorch : House of Fred- 
eric Prelingnuysen, Roteh 


& Tilden, Archts. 15 (Ant. ). 

Entrance | Pore House ot 

Joseph S, Whistler, Esq. Re- 

modelled by 7. H. Randall, 
bt. 1548 Kein 

rem B of J. E. ndre, Esq. 


Guy owell, ES 
(Utey.) : 
Detail, 1555 (K 
Garden Front, (Reg.) 
Porte Cochère, (Int.) 
House of Thoma Shields clarke 
Sculptor, — Wik Eyre, ? 
Archt. 1552 Ue 


View 
155 


Front and 

ing Hall. 
Garden Front 
Sketch 
“Overleigh’ 


teg.) 
"Mouse of Samuel 


Frothingham, Esq. Adams & 
Warren, Archts. 1559 (Reg.) : 
ti nt and Hi 
Vi 1559 (Reg.) 
Entrance Pavilion, 
(mnt. 

Leominster, Mass. Bank Bullding. 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, 
Archts, 1559 7 

Lille, France. 

1 » 150. 
vol, Eng. North and South 
A ales Bank. J, F. Doyle, 
(nt. ) 
Cher, France, Caps fi 


eau de Chambord, 1558 
iey.) 
Cathedral: Main 
Doors, J. F. Bent- 
1560 (Znt.) 
ua Theatre. Frank Verity, 


Archt - 
Int 1553 (Int) 
Vroscentum Treatment, 
unt.) 
— Mi 


Maintenon, Eure-et-Lolre, 
Château de Main 
Main Front. 

North Side. 1 UM 

l’, Eng, Study 

Woodhouse, 
Langham, 


{h 
for 

Wil 

Archis. 


A ai & 
(nt, ) 
Manchester, Muss. 
tt, Ws 
rch ts, 
ta, Ga, 
( Reg.) 
Methuen, Mass. Henry Cofin 
Nevins Home for the Aged and 
Incurable, H, Stephenson, 
Areht, 1553 (Reg.) 
Muxico, ME: 


House of G. F, 
Allen & Collins, 
tep.) 
Presbyterlan Church. 


Federal Palace, E. Bénard, 
Archt. : 
Central Portico, 1549 (Rey.) 


Chamber of Deputies. 15 


Staircase Mall, 


J.) 

1 Central Portico. 

1549 (Reg.) 

Dome. 1546 ( 

First and 
Plans. 1545 

Front, Side 
vations, 1 


Floor 


Rear Ele- 
( Reg.) + 


1.) 
cond 
(Reg. ) 
nd 


Grand Staircase. 1546 
(Reg.) 
Lon, tudinal and Transverse 
1545 (Ren) 

incase Landing. 

[Loon i— 
through the Salle 
l'as-P'erdus. 1046 

i) 
View in the Grand Patio. 
1546 (Reg.) 

View in the Salle des Pas- 


Per 1549 (Reg) 
Monti San Italy. Loggia 
del Mer da Sangallo, 
Archt, 
Montevideo, Urugua Premiated 


Design for the Legislative - 
nce, Alexander Koch,  Areht. 
1549 AA 

x, Finistère, Via- 
1548 (Reg.) 
Bav Dwelling Houses, 
Dülfer, Archt. 1556 


France. 


Munich, 
Martin 
Unt.) 

Store of Franz Fischer & Son. 
Heilmann & Littmann, 


Arehts, 1560 (Int.) 
eei ir 
Naples, Italy. alleria Umberto I. 
1547 (Rey.) :— 
Interior. 1547 (Reg.) 


Newark, N. J. American Insurance 


Company's Building. Cass Gil- 
bert, Archt. 1565 Pest] 

High Street 
Church. Thomas Wale h, Archt. 
Alteration and Enlargem 
by Carrère & Hastings. 15 
(nd, ) 

House ht Campbell Clark, Esq. 
Howard & Caldwell, Archts. 


1001 (nt.) 

Main Entrance. 
Window Detail, S (Int.) 
Howard Xavings Institution, G. 
B. Post, Areht. 1552 

Newton, ss. House 
Holbrook. 

Arehts, 


New YORK :— 
Apartment H Israels & 
Harder, hts. 1041 (dteg.) + 
Section and Elevation. 1541 
(Reg.) 
of de 


ot 
Chapman & 


1961 (heg.) 


Notre Dame 
1549 (Reg.) :— 
lor. 1049 (Aecg.) 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 

TENA & Hastings, Archts. 

1040 (Reg.): 
Base ot Towe 


1540 (Reg.) 


Free Public Bat Stoughton & 
Stoughton, Archts, 1564 
and Elevations 
- 10604 (Reg.) 
Details. 1564 (Reg.) 

House of Chas. M. Schwab, Esq. 
Maurice Hébert, Archt. 

View from Southeast. 1558 
Reg.) 

View from Northwest, 1558 
(Reg. ) 

Lyceum Theatre Herts & Tal- 
lant, Archts. 1544 g.) 
Morris High non p J. 
Snyder, Archt. 1544 ( — 
Entrance 1944 (Rep) 
Tower, 1544 (Reg) 
National Park Bank. Doun Bar- 

ber, Areht, :— 
Broadway Front. 1056 
(4teg.) 
Interior, 1 

N. Y, Stock Exc B. 
Post, Archit. 1541  (Int.) 
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Clarence Luce, Archt. — 1540 

(teg. ) 

St. Thomas's Church, we 
the Fire.) Richard Upjohn 
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Memorial SW. XE 
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Archt. (een 

South Transept and R 
and View from Soutliw 
1550 (Reg.) 

View of Chancel, 1 
Unt.) 

St. Thomas's Church, (After the 
"rir ,) Richard Upjohn, Areht, 
1550 (Reg.) 

Trinity Building. H. Kimball, 
Archt. (Reg. ys 

Detail of South Flank, 1544 
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Entrance, 1544 (Zeg.) 


Hir and | Stout, 
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j6 (Reg.) : 


Archts. 


Front Elevation. 1566 
(Reg.) 
Details of oe Stories 
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Details of "Upper Stories, 
1566 (Reg.) 
Plans, 1566 (Reg.) 
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(Reg.) 
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mate and Apportionment of New York were 
when they opened the bids for making the alterations to 


ancy the reporter hardly expected to be taken 
seriously when he wrote that the Board of Esti- 


astonished" 


the unfinished Hall of Records in that city and found 
that even the lowest of them called for the outlay of over 
a million and a quarter of dollars—the actual appropri 
tion being but five hundred thousand dollars. Why any 
one should feel surprised at any new development in the 
to comprehend. 


history of this building, it is not 
We do not recall all the devious windings of its history 
and some of them doubtless we never knew, but the 
story runs something like this: In the spring of 1897, 
under Mayor Strong, Mr. J. R. Thomas—because he had 
won the competition held to determine the selection of 
an architect for the proposed city-hall and yet had de- 
rived but little benefit from his success, since the build- 


ing of a city-hall was abandoned—was commissioned as 
architect for the proposed Hall of Records. Two years 
later, a Tammany administration being in power, Mayor 
Van Wyck requested Messrs, Horgan & Slattery, the ar- 
chitects favored by all Tammany officials, to examine 
Mr. Thomas's drawings and report as to whether it were 
really necessary that the new building should be so dis- 
Messrs. Horgan & Slattery oblig- 
they were expected, 


tressingly expensive. 
ingly reported—just, probably, a 
perhaps instructed, to report—that by making certain 
changes in the character and material of the interior 
finish over a million dollars could be saved. Mayor Van 
Wyck accordingly ordered Mr. Thomas, in spite of all ar- 
gument and protest, to change his plans and save the 


money in the way that the Tammany architects advised. 
In Julv, 1900, the drawings were ready for the new bids, 
and a year later Mr. Thomas died, leaving ready pre- 
pared an unusually elaborate and complete set of draw- 
ings which should have enabled the speedy completion 
of the building. As soon as Mr. Thomas was out of the 


way, Mayor Van Wyck appointed as his successors 
Messrs. Horgan & Slattery, But in the fall of that year 
the administration again changed, and one of the first steps 
taken by Mayor Low was to attempt to oust Messrs. 
Horgan & Slattery from all the jobs they were engaged 
on for the city. In the case of the Hall of Records, how- 
ever, there proved to be a valid contract of employment 
which the new Mayor had not the power to cancel. 


{ OR five years, now, the Hall of Records has been in 
the hands of Messrs. Horgan & Slattery, and at the 
end of these five years, before the building is either com- 
plete or occupied, they are asking to be allowed to carry 
out "alterations" which the lowest bidder says will cost 
over a million and a quarter of dollars! If one could 
only imagine that this money was to replace the million 
that Mr. Thomas was compelled to forego, the situation 
would not be quite so bad, but that money went back into 
the expense account, as we understand it, some time 
ago. Thanks to the Municipal Art Commission, the em- 
bellishment will probably be better than it might have 
been, for they have been very ready to reject models for 
sculptures and carvings that the architects have brought 
to their attention. In fact, Mr. Bush-Brown and Mr. 
Martiny, who have the lion’s share of the sculptural 
work, have not had a very happy time between the archi- 
tects and the Art Commission. In one particular at 
least Mr. Martiny has achieved a result he did not aim 
at. If one imagines a theatre-drop to have descended 
in front of the eight figures that adorn the balustrade 
over the portico on Chambers Street and to have stopped 
when it reached a point just below the knees of the staues, 
he cannot but perceive that of the eight pair of legs he 
has before him at least six are busily engaged in doing 
a double-shuffle or some other "step." The sculptor, in 
place of making his figures architectural, has chosen to 
make them pictorial and in seeking to give each figure 
a natural and unconstrained attitude—which was well 
enough when the Art Commission had to pass on the 
figures one at a time—has really given to these feet and 
legs an air of levity hardly in keeping with the character 
of the building. bó 


AVING helped to make the fame, and perhaps the 
fortune, of an architectual firm of one nationality, 

the rulers of Tammany Hall, like the good politicians they 
are, are now doing the same thing for a second firm of 
architects of ancther race, and presumptively of a dif- 
ferent faith, As the last overthrow of the Tammany 
power was in part due to the defection of the Hebrews, 
it may be fair to assume that the new architectural fa- 
vorites are believers in the Mosaic laws, as well as de- 
scendants from Teutonic stock. The combination of archi- 
tecture, politics and religion is not by any means solely 
a modern trinity, it is rather one of the ordinary asso- 
ciations of all ages, so we may with confidence look for- 
ward a few years to the time when Tammany, finding 
it desirable to harmonize and control the votes of our 
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ns, finds it good politics 


Syrian, Egyptian and Arab citiz 
to adopt as its official architects Messrs. Abou Den Adam 
& Ali Achmet, 


PEAKING of the distribution of "places," with a 
view to placating national sensibilities, a rather curi- 


ous condition develops itself in connection with the com- 


ing competition for the Peace l'alace at The Hague, an 
affair which, dealing with the home of a great arbitral 
commission, it is intended to keep on the highest plane of 
correct procedure. The jury which is to examine and 
report on the competitive designs is to consist of seven 
menibers, one of whom is to be a lay member, repre- 
senting the Commission, while the other six are to be 
t Dritain, Germany, France, 


architects representing G 
Austria, Holland and the United States. 
be quite large enough for all practical working purposes, 
and the international scope of the affair is, perhaps, suffi- 


This jury will 


cientlly recognized ; but the non-representation on the jury 
of both Italy and Greece, once the homes of classic art in 
its. purest form, is a curious omission. Perhaps it signifies 
that only designs in 
as befitting this new 


that times are indeed changed, anc 
PArt Nouveau will be considered 
landmark of a new order of things. 


| HERE are too many points of resemblance between 
the Peters-Hilprecht controversy of recent date 


and the Feuardent-Cesnola lawsuit of a score of years 


ago, for one who remembers the earlier case to be 
entirely the which the dis- 
pute over the Nippur temple-library find has been set 
tled, The full Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania has unanimously adopted the report of its 
sub-committee, which, for the last three months, has heen 
or Hil- 
precht by Dr. Peters and weighing the evidence adduced 
in their support. This committee in its report gives as 
one of the reasons for its finding wholly in Professor 


satisfied with manner in 


examining the charges brought against Pro 


Hilprecht's favor the fact that "the statements made by 
Dr. Hilprecht’s accusers were wholly negative,” a rather 
unexpected finding, as our remembrance of Dr, Peters’s 
words is that they were particularly positive. The discus- 
is unfortunate, as for will hear 


sion many years one 


n of with the same mental 


the "temple-library" find spe 
distaste that one still experiences when any one mentions 
the “Cypriote collection” at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
|| F by a species of fiction, Columbia, Harvard and Yale 
were, as universities, cach to contribute one hundred 
thousand dollars toward the million-dollar endowment 
fund for the American Academy at Rome, there was a cer- 
tain propriety in hoping to receive a similar sum from 
the youngest of the institutions of this class, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, since it was in Chicago at the time of 
the building of the World’s Fair buildings that was 
conceived the germ which has developed into the Acad- 


emy which is now incorporated by act of Congress and 


If the contribution 
of one hundred thousand dollars from Chicago, which 
makes the total now nine hundred thousand, has been 


recognized as a national belonging. 


somewhat slow in coming, this is not to be taken as in- 


dicating a less active interest but merely that the young 
bs 


university has so many needs of its own that it ab 
practically all the money that its chief benefactor 1s will- 


ing to provide. 


|i we understand the statement made in the Minneapo- 
lis newspapers, that city is to derive presently what- 
ever benefit may lie in the practice of holding an occa- 
sional concours de facades, after the fashion that has pre- 
vailed in Paris and some Belgian towns for a few 
years of late. It seems that a certain street in the tion 
known as Columbia Heights is to be known as Archi- 
tects’ Avenue, and thereon are to be erected in competi- 


tion a half dozen dwelling-houses designed by as many 
different architects practising in the city. If size, scale, 
cost and material are to be as much left to the selection 
of the competitors as are the plan, design and style, 
the competition may be a difficult one to decide and the 
resulting street-effect may be satisfactory and congruous 
or it may be only inharmonious and sky-rockety. The 
result, if the buildings are to be erected on city lots and 
so combined in a block or row, is not likely to be any more 
satisfactory than any section cut out of the street frontage 


of any city block covered with recently built dwellings. 
where each structure is already merely trying to shout 
down its neighbors on either side, If, however, each 
building is to stand on independent grounds and the 
competitors have met and agreed upon a building-line, a 
scale of heights and a common style, the result may be 
not only interesting but so satisfactory as to afford an 
example that is worth following by other improvers of 


real estate. 


a thorough an 2 
LA install tapestry 


there are American architects who not only permit but 


chronism as we can conceive is to 


in a steam-heated house, and yet 


encourage their clients to import and hang these re- 
minders of days when the bare stone wall of hall and 
chamber would have offered but chill comfort unless 
concealed behind tapestry hangings, which, in the case 
that a court were making a "progress," had been sent on 
ahead from the last stopping-place. The revival of the fac- 
tor 
p: 
Dut it is none too easy now to find a sat 
for the tapestries that are woven there nowada: 


of the Gobelins was due partly to national pride and 
tly to afford relief in a time of industrial stagnation. 
outlet 
That 
there is a good deal of pretence in this regard for tapestry, 
even in France, seems to be indicated by the indifferent 
care that has been given to those hangings which have 
real merit or an historic importance. The City of Paris 
has some three hundred of these, and for years has made 


ictory 


it a practice to lend them to any association or town 
which desired to decorate an exhibition-hall or drape 
about the benches at the unveiling of a statue or similar 
function. Lent in this indiscriminate way they have been 
handled with equal lack of care and often have been re- 
The Ministry of Fine 
Arts has at length awakened to the situation and realized 
that it cannot expect others to respect what it shows so 
little respect for itself. The Paris tapestries have there- 
fore recently been examined by competent judges and. the 
best of them are now classed among the historic monu- 
ments of decorative art. 


turned soiled, torn and damaged. 


The 


THE R. I. B. A, RULES FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
PETITIONS. 
T following regulations were approved by the 


COM- 


Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on June 5: 

lf the promoters of an intended competition desire 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects to take 
part therein, the conditions should be based on the following 
suggestions: 1. The promoters of an intended competition 
should, as their first step, appoint one or more professional 
assessors, architects of established reputation, whose appoint- 
ment should be published in the original advertisements and 
instructions, The selection of an assessor should be made with 
the greatest possible care, as the successful result of the compe- 
tition will depend very largely upon his experience and ability. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
always prepared to act as honorary advisor to promoters in their 
appointment of assessors. All the designs sent in should be 
submitted to the assessors, 


2, The duty of assessors should be, after conference with the 
promoters: (a) To draw up the particulars, conditions and 
suggestions in accordarce with these regulations, as instructions 
to competitors, such documents to be so drawn up as to form 
an agreement between the promoters and the competitors, and 
also to advise the promoters upon the question of cost and the 
amount and apportionmert of the premium or premiums. (b) 
To determine whether the designs conform to the instructions, 
and to exclude any which do not. (c) To advise the promoters 
on the relative merits of the designs admitted to the competition, 
and to make a selection in accordance with the instructions. 
Note.—lt is essential im drawing up the instructions to state 
definitely which of the conditions must be strictly adhered to, 
and which are merely optional, or of a suggestive character. 

3. No promoter of a competition, and no assessor engaged 
upon it, nor ary employé of either, should compete, or a 
architect, for the proposed work, 

4. The number, scale and method of finishing of the required 
drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they should not be 
more in number, or to a larger scale, than necessary to clearly 
explain the design, and such drawings should be uniform in 
size, number, mode of coloring and mounting. If the assessor 
advises that perspective drawings are desirable, it should be 


ct as 


: (a) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to com- 
pete for the intended work to send in designs. The promoters, 
with the advice of the assessor or assessors, should make their 
selection from such designs. The author of the design awarded 
the first place should be employed to carry out the work, (b) 
By advertisement, inviting architects willing to compete for tne 
intended work to send im their names by a given day; with such 
other information as the candidate may think likely to advance 
his claim to be admitted to the competition. From these names 
the promoters, with the advice of the assessor or assessors, 
should select a limited number to compete, and each competitor 
thus selected should receive a specified sum for the preparation 
of his design. The author of the design awarded the first place 
should be employed to carry out the work. (c) By personal 
invitation to a limited number of selected architects to join in 
a competition for the intended work. Each competitor should 
receive a specified sum for the preparation of his design. The 
author of the design awarded the first place should be employed 
to carry out the work. 

6. No design should bear any motto, device, or distinguishing 
mark; but all designs should be numbered by the promoters in 
order of receipt. Any attempt to influence the decision of the 
promoters, or of the assessor or assessors, should disqualify a 
competitor. 

7. The author of the design placed first by the assessor or 
assessors should be employed to carry out tne work, and he 
should be paid in accordance with the schedule of charges sanc- 
tioned and published by the Royal Institute. If no instructions 
are given to him to proceed within twelve months from the date 

f selection, or if the proposed works are abandoned by the pro- 
moters, then the selected architect should receive payment for 
his services in connection with the preparation of the compe- 
ton drawings of a sum equal to 114 per cent. of the amoun: 
of the estimated expenditure. 

8. In every case the amount of premium or remuneration for 
the competitive designs should be fixed under the advice of the 
assessor OT assessors. 
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_ 9 Where a deposit is required for supplying the instructions, 
it should be returned on the receipt of a bona-fide design; or if 
the applicant declines to compete and returns the said instruc- 
tions, within a month after the receipt of repli 
questions. The deposit required should not ex 
one guinea. 

10. Each design should be accompanied by a declaration, signed 
by the competitor, stating that the design is his own personal 
work, and that the drawings have been prepared under his own 
supervision, 

11. A design should be excluded from a competition (a) if 
sent in after the period named (accidents in transit excepted) ; 
(b) if it does not substantially give the accommodation asked 
for; (c) if it exceeds the limits of site as shown on the plan 
issued by the promoters, the figured dimensions on which should 
be adhered to; (d) if the assessor or assessors should determine 
that its probable cost will exceed by 10 per cent. the outlay stated 
in the instructions, or the estimate of the competitor, should no 
outlay be stated, If the assessor or assessors be of opinion that 
the outlay stated in the instructions is inadequate, he or they 
shall not be bound in the selection of a design by the amount 
named in such instructions, but the question of cost shall never- 
theless be a material element in the consideration of the award; 
y of the other instructions are violated. 

12. It is desirable that all designs and reports submitted in 
à competition, except any excluded under Clause 11, should, 
with the corsent of their authors, be publicly exhibited after 
the award has been made, which award should be published at 
the time of exhibition. At the close of the exhibition all the 
designs, with the exception of the one placed first, should be 
returned, carriage paid, to their authors, 

13, It is essential to the success of any competition that the 
promoters should agree in their instructions that the award of 
the assessor should be adhered to, unless there is some valid 
objection to the employment of the author of the design placed 
first, as to which the assessor should be satisfied. 

14. In the case of works of considerable magnitude, it is 
desirable that three assessors should be appointed. As stated 
above, the President of the Institute is alw. ready to advise 
on this or other points. 


to competitor's 
ed the sum of 


MARBLE DECORATION. 


AE art of marble decoration consists in applying real marble 
to purposes partly constructive, but chiefly decorative. In 
doing this, we avail ourselves of the natural colors and 

patterns of the materials at aur disposal, which are sometimes 
used in solid masses and sometimes in a system of veneering 
with thin slabs. Marble is, correctly speaking, a combination 
consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime, carbonic acid and wate 
it burns into quicklime and is for the most part soluble in acids 
with effervescence, In the language of the architect and marble 
mason, however, all stones are called marble which are harder 
than alabaster and gypsum and which are capable of receiving 
a good polish. The materials available in marble decoration in- 
clude, besides various kinds of limestone, granite, porphyry 
serpentine, several kinds of spar and alabaster. Among the 
stones which are used as decorative marbles in addition to the 
limestones proper are—Connemara, or Trish green, This sub- 
stance is not properly a marble, although it is extensively used 
in decora It is called “Gabro” by the Italians and is really 
a serpentine containing large fragments of the noble or precious 
serpentines. The noble or precious serpentines are those which 
have a certain degree of transparency, being of a dark and some- 
times olive green color, Large quantities are brought from the 
neighborhoed of the Lizard, in Cornwall. It is chiefly of a deep 
olive-green, variegated with bands and blotches of rich brown- 
ish red mixed with lighter tints. This variety is obtained from 
the Balk, near Landewed: . at Kynance Cove, at Signal Staff 
Hill, near Cadgwith, at Cennack Cove, St. Keverne and on 
Goonhilly Downs, 

Serpentine of an olive-green -base with greenish-white veins 
is found near Trelowatren. A variety with a deep reddish- 
brown base, studded with crystals which shine with a metallic 
lustre, is found at Maen Midgee, Kerwith Sands. In Anglesea, 
a greenish serpentine, sometimes slightly reddish, is found at 
Llanfechell and Ceryg-maelion. A brecciated serpentinous mar- 
ble with white veins is found at Tregala, near Llanfechell. In 
Ireland there are two varicties of serpentine, or, as it is more 
commonly called, Connenara, or Irish green. One, which is 
quarried at Letterfrack. is of a dense, opaque and uniformly 
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The other exhibits twisted and interlacing 
bands of white. It is quarried at Ballynahinch, at Lissoughter 
Hill, Recess and Streamstown. A dense, olive-green serpentine 
is found at Aughadovey, and a foliated green variety with yel- 
lowish-green veins at Crohy Head, in County Donegal. A deep 
leek-green serpentine is quarried Rock Wood Glen, County 
Sligo. The Italian varieties of this decorative stone are known 
under specific names. For example—Verde di Genova, Verde 
di Pegli and Verde di Prato are simply varieties of serpentine. 
The best quality has a grass-green ground, with spots nearly 
black, of noble serpentine. The best modern substitute for these 
beautiful ancient decorative stones and one which is often mis- 
taken for the famous Verde Antico, is quarried in Anglesea. 
Egyptian Green, a marble quarried in the neighborhood of Car 
rara, Italy, is also sometimes mistaken for Verde Antico. This 
marble has a darkish-green ground with spots of grey and oc 
casionally of white. Another variety has a red ground with 
clear dark-green veins and a network of white lines. Red- 
spotted Verde Antico has a deep-green ground with small red 
and black spots, and occasionally white fossil entrinital frag- 
ments, It is extremely rare and only found in small fragments. 
Verde di Genova or Vert de Genes, is a brecciated serpentine, 
quarried at Pietra Lavazzaria, in It is composed of 
fragments of leek-green, dark-green, brown and red stone, united 
in a ground greenish-white. Verde di Pegli is a serpentine found 
near the torrent of Verenna, in Genoa, Some varieties are brec- 
ciated, having a ground of light green with spots and patches 
of rich green, produced by fragments of serpentine. Verde de 
Prato is a deep-green serpentine with dark spots, occasionally 
consisting of noble serpentine. It is quarried amongst the Ap- 
pennines, at few miles from Florence. It is, however, not 
obtainable in large sizes. A very beautiful variety of 
found in small sizes in Labrador and known as Labradorite, 
exhibits various tones of bright blue and green, sometimes trans- 
lucent, in veins and patches, with opaque green and grey, and 
streaks of greenish-gold. Porphyry is another beautiful stone 
much used for decorative one ety, that known 
as Laconian Marble, but which is really a green porphyry, hav 
ing been much used by the ancients. The old quarries, which 
are situated at Levetza, between Sparta and Marathon, have 
been recently re-discovered. A very beautiful porphyry, known 
as Roseo Anti quarried near the First Cataract of the Nile, 
in Egypt, and also in the deserts near Mount Sinai, It has a 
reddish-brown or chocolate base, sprinkled with small white crys- 
tals which ought to be free from any tinge of rose color. 

Marbles have been classified under eight groups, namely— 
the uni-colored, which includes only black and white; the vari- 
egated, having irregular spots and veins; the madreporic— 
which contain fossil remains of madrepores, animals belonging 
to the family of stony-corals or sea-anemone, or similar organ 
i generally apparent as white or grey spots, with regularly 
disposed stars or dots in the centre; the shell marbles, contain 
ing only a few shells; the lumachella, consisting of shells closely 
united by means of a paste or cement; the Cipollino, having 
veins of green tale; the Breccios, containing angular fragments 
united by paste; and the Puddingstone, containing rounded 
fragments similarly united. When marble has been shaped as 
required for fixing, it is finished or polished. This process need 
not be gone into here in detail, suffice it to say that the most 
durable finish is always obtained hy means of "tin-putty" or 
putty powder. Alum has been occasionally used for rapid polish- 
ing, but the surface obtained by it is only of a factitious char- 
acter and easily impaired. A good test, by which the use of 
alum can be detected is—apply water to the surfi the 
marble, when, if alum be present in any quantity, the water will 
be absorbed, leaving a dull white stain. With regard to this 
test, it must be observed that a high polish, even if properly 
obtained, is always more or less impaired by the application of 
water. The test should therefore be applied only near the edges 
of polished slabs, or to such portions as are not intended to be 
seen. Various preparations are used by marble masons for filling 
up small interstices which occasionally appear in marble, so as 
to give it a perfectly even appearance. Gum shellac is the prin- 
cipal ingredient used for this purpose and sometimes coloring 
matters are combined with it, in order to make it agree in ap- 
pearance with the marble to which it is applied. M. Theodore 
Chateau, in his work on “The Technology of Building,” gives a 
recipe for a lute or stopping for filing up the interstices of 
marble. It consists of a yellow wax, resin and Burgundy pitch, 
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made into a thick paste with a little sulphur and finely sifted 
plaster. 


A kind of red putty is made with six parts of sulphate 
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of iron to one of rough saltpetre, This mixture is exposed tor 
twenty-four hours then reduced to a powder, washed several 
times and rolled into sticks for use, A little of this and some 
lamp-black are combined with coloring matter and mixed with 
the stopping. For green or yellow marbles Chateau recommends 
a stopping made from gum shellac and sealing-wax of the color 
required. This is spread over the marble and takes a good 
polish. 

The proper 2 
portant points in decorative works. lt is most essential, in form- 
ing designs with variously colored marbles, to so arrange the 
materials as to produce agreeable decorative results. There are 
certain principles of color decoration recognized amongst art- 
ists who work with paint or distemper and these principles 
should as nearly as possible be followed in employing the nat- 
ural colors of marble. One of the first rules in decoration is that 
the lightest colors should be applied to the largest surfaces, The 
of a panel may not exceed the united superfices of its 
stiles and rails, but it should be lighter if anything, than these 
latter, because its surface is seen in one mass, No color m a 
decorative composition should appear isolated and strike atten- 
tion on account of its singularity, To avoid this and to produce 
a generally harmonious effect, colors should be repeated Thus, 
the general the dado may be repeated, although 
in smaller sizes, in the friez the colors in the skirting should 
be repeated in the dado-capping and again in the cornice; and 
in the case of a marble ceiling, some of the colors in it should 
be identical with some of those in the wall-paneling, although 
the latter may well be darker in its general tone. The darker 
and heavier colors should occupy the lower part of a compost 
tion and the lighter colors the upper part. It is desirable to 
make ceilings appear remote, avoiding in them large masses of 
heavy or startling colors, which may bring them nearer to the 
eye in appe Heavy colors of no very decided tone may 
properly prevail in floors, to which they give the appearance 
of firmness and solidity, but colors of startling brilliancy will 
give a floor the appearance of rising. The primary colors, red, 
blue and yellow, are usually sparingly employed, blended tints 
being mostly applied to large surfaces. In marble the pure 
primary colors are not available in large sizes, as their effect 
is subdued by means of veins and spots. It is easy, therefore, 
to avoid elaring effects, the difficulty being, as a rule, to obtain 
any pure color at all, Pure blue in any considerable size is 
never found, all the so-called blue marbles being really greyish 
or slate-colored. There are certain kinds of spars im which 
brilliant blue tints are found, but only in very small patches 
The general effect of blue in decoration is to give the effect of 
distance, and therefore of size, to any part of a composition. 
Hence ceilings and in similar situations, bluish-gr and 
bluish-white marbles will best produce the desired effect. With 
red, yellow, orange and especially gold, the contrary result is 
obtained; and these should therefore be applied to parts which 
we desire to bring into prominence, As explained by M. Chev- 
reu, decoration in color may be arranged according to harmonies 
of analogy or of contrast. This author recognizes six kinds of 
harmony in color decoration—three of analogy and three of con- 
trast. Of the harmonies of analogy, the first is harmony of 
scale. This is produced by the simultaneous view of different 
tones of any color, no tones which are widely different being 
placed in proximity. The second, or harmony of hues, is pro 
duced by the simultaneous view of different hues, but belonging 
to neighboring scales of color, such as purple, red and orange, 
or orange, yellow and green, all hues being of the same, or nearly 
the same, depth. The third, or harmony of a dominant colored 
light, is produced by the simultaneous view 
according to the law of contrast, but with one color predominat- 
ing, the effect being such as would result from the view of all 
the colors through a slightly colored glass. Of the harmonies 
of contrast, there is first the harmony of contrast of s This 
is produced by the simultaneous view of two different tones of 
the same color or scale of tones. Black and white would afford an 
example of this; so would deep red and pale pink. The second, 
or harmony of contrast of hues, is produced by the simultaneous 
view of tones of color of different depths, belonging to neighbor- 
mg scales or groups of tones. Dark purple and pale orange 
red would afford an example of this. The third, or harmony 
of contrast of colors, is produced by the simultaneots view of 
colors belonging to very different or distant scales, assorted 
according to the law of contrast. The difference in the depth 
of adjacent tones may further augment the contrast of colors 
Dark red and pale green, or dark violet and pale orange, in close 
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proximity would again be examples of this 
erly speaking, only three colors, red, yellow and blue, 
hues being combinations or modifications of these. 

only a combination of all the colors, as is proved by 
matic or 
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all 
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rainbow colors into which white light is se 
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arable. 
To produce the effect of the most complete harmony upon the 
eye, we must therefore employ the three colors, or such combina- 
tons of them in such proportions as would, if the colors were 
intermingled, produce the effect of white. When we look upon 
one pure color, such as blue, there is a sense of incompleteness, 
bec 


use the eye demands the presence of red and yellow, either 
separately or combined, to form orange. We can, in fact, pro- 
duce the complementary hue which will harmonize with any 
one pure color by z combination of the remaining two. Thus, 
green will with red, orange with blue, and violet 
with yellow. Coming to hues of a more compound character, 
it will be found that yellowish-green harmonizes with purple, 
ige-yellow with violet-blue, and gr with reddish- 
orange, The amount of color surface may be regula rd 
ing to the depth of tone im each case; thus a small surface of 
deep red will compensate the eye for a large surface of pale 
green. It will understood from the foregoing that those 
species of harmony mentioned by Chevreul, in which variou: 
tones of one color only are admitted, cannot produce perfectly 
satisfactory pon the There will alv 
that sense of incompleteness connected with them, A sense of 
coldness is produced by a composition in which blue predomi 
nates, while red, yellow and gold convey the impression of 
warmth. An ante-chamber paneled with white pale-grey 
marble, with the dado, cornice and framing to the panels in dark 
grey and with some of the principal mouldings in black, cau 
form an attractive composition in itself, but is especially valuable 
if its lack of warm color can be made to heighten, by contrast, 
the glory of an interior beyond tt, richly decorated in varieties 
One must not, however, run into the error of em 
ploying too many varieties of color in one composition’. Some 
of the finest decorative effects have been produced with not more 
than three varieties of colored marble; and it is seldom a 
able to exceed this number.—The Stone Trades Journal, 
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BEAMINSTER, DORS 
EMINSTER or Beaminster is mentioned in the Doomsday 
B hook as forming part of the lands of the bishops of 
Sarum, one of whom, Ormund, in the reign of William 
gave it to augment the prebends of his church. The 
prebends, therefore, until 1649, 
held it and were esteemed 
lords, During the Common- 
wealth it into other 
hands, but reverted to the pre- 
bends of Salisbury in 1797 


Rufus 


its 


passed 


It was formerly a far more 
important place, with double 
the population, but the closing 


tactory 


of the sailcloth and a 
pottery have brought it down 
to little more than a vil 
Possibly also the steadíast op- 
position to a railway keeps the 
town back and makes it 
sleepy old-world place, where 
you mostly old 
men, lazy and 
numbers of and 
young, 


see decrepit 


young boys 


old 


women, 


he country around is fer- 
tile and mostly pasture land. 
If the farmers were energetic 
and would go with the times it 
might be a splendid dairy-pro- 
ducing district. for, unlike 
parts of Wiltshire, it has no 
arid uplands. 


^y 7 Beaminster played a small 
x x | part during the civil wars. On 
ET iod Palm Sunday, 1644, Prince 
pee aiia 


Maurice was quartered in the 
town, and, in consequence of the quarrelsomeness of the di nt 
forces, it took fire and was nearly burned to the ground. Fair- 
fax passed through it the next year and found it, says Spriggs, 


"the pitifullest spectacle that man can behold; hardly a house 
left unconsumed," The town was also the victim of two subse- 
quent fires in 1684 and 1781; and only the other day it was par- 


tially wrecked by a flood. The whole country being a network 


BEAMINSTER CHURCH. 


of small watercourses, which flow into a not much larger river; 
a rainy season, followed by a storm, produces the inevitable 
inundation. 

The church, a chapel of ease to Netherbury, is a fine Perpen 
dicular building with a grand square tower 100 feet high, decor- 
ated with niches bearing statues. On the west front is a 
representation of the Crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. John 
on either side; below this is the Blessed Virgin as patron, with 
St. George and another saint. In other niches are similar 


statuettes of saints. On the west side of the “mort-house” is 
arly English doorway. Whether this was a 


a part of the earlier church seems to be 


the remains of an I 
mortuary chapel or 
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unknown; but some of the older inhabitants speak of it as having 
originally been separated from the south aisle of which it now 
In the interior is some quatre-foil paneling similar 
surrounds the tower. 


forms a part 
to that. which 
[he interior is fine for a parish church of such dimensions, 
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ham, the earlier one erected to the memory of Thomas Strode, 
ant-at-law, who died in 1698, being a noticeable piece of 
The niche behind the figure is of 
pilasters of red, the shell base of gray and 

[Ehe heraldic arms above in color, and 


Seventeenth Century work 
black the 
the figure of white. 


marble, 
are 


PARNHAM MANOR, BEAMINSTER, DORSET, ENGLAND. 
but the chancel arch and the windows were rebuilt in the Per- the drapery over the bewigged member of the law is partially 
pendicular style, and although the paneling of the former is good gilt. There is a certain fitness in the central figure which is not 
it will be seen by the photograph that it does not make up for ungainly; but the little cupids, representing Grief and Prayer, 
the beauty of the Early English arch which its mother church are charming in line and graceful in attitude. This period of 
of Netherbury still retains. The bays of the nave are Early sculpture is foolishly tabooed and often boycotted, as at Rom 
English, with clustered columns and plain capitals, with the sey, where a tomb is placed in a disused chapel, upon the site of 
exception of two, which are carved with foliage. In the "mort- an altar, because it disfigured the nave! The other monument 
house" are some corbels of the Early English period—rudely is later, of gray and white marble. with the sarcophagus, pyra 
carved heads of cherubim with colored nimbi, and one square, mid and "Religion" business—to the profane mind suggestive of 
especially beautiful, of bird sitting amongst foliage, In the a Roman toga-ed man in a bath, being held down hy a female 


south aisle is a curious “squint,” giving a view of the altar; and 
beside it a flight of steps leading to the rood-loft, now no more 
The 
corbels of angels bearing books, musical instruments and shields 

lhe pulpit is composed of oak panels of fine Jacobean work 


m 


roof is pointed, open timber; the supports resti 


g upon 


would se 


manship in the best style of the Renaissance. [t 
that the same taste prevailed in many of the villages in this part 
of the country, that workman to 
renew the pulpits of the various churches. Just as the buildings 
English, rebuilt in the Perpendicular period with 
so the fonts in several are the still earlier Nor- 
man ones and the pulpits carved oak of the Renaissance style. 
Jeaminster has | its font, the 
ern, the the chancel-screen, 
the seats in the body of the church 
pews and a gallery were destroye: 
itants still delight to sit and pray upon the same spot that was 
formerly covered by the family pew! 
do The 
rarely can one give a more favorable verdict of modern glass 
stainir But I from (though out of 
place here) that the east window Abbey Church is 
exceedingly brilliant and ahout the hest example of modern work 


or some skilled was ordered 


are all. Early 


square towers 


present one being quite mod- 
the stalls and 
ome few years ago square 


as are sedilia and 


; but the Conservative inhab- 


How the gallery people 


manage | not know glass is more or less bad; how 


cannot refrain noting 


Romsey 
one knows in this country. The design may be somewhat con- 
fused, but nobody wants pictures on gla 
transparent and 
Messrs. Powel, of Whitefriars 

In the south aisle are two monuments to the Strodes of Parn 


color, it is 
work of 


ss; as to the 
It is the 


glowing—simply exquisite 


utendant 

The free school, founded by the father of Lords Bridport and 
Hood, the celebrated naval heroes, seems, at all event for a time, 
to be non-existant; but the birthplace of the Hood family still 
remains the Manor Arms, an old stone-mullioned building. More 
interesting is the old m of the Strode family, arn 
ham." A long avenue of elms leads to the house, and from the 
terraced garden is a vista lovely to behold of intersecting green 
hills, with the Church of Netherbury in the distance. The hall 
was built by John Strode in 1449, but Nash destroyed it by re- 
ducing it to a bald-walled, flat-ceilinged, uninteresting and com- 
Sopta BEALE 


Tudor mans 


monplace room 


BOOKS AND PAPERS 


have at last received the three parts which complete 


this interesting work. The first part appeared some 
two years ago or more, and was reviewed in this 
journal October 18, 1902, The author, in his preface, says: “The 
large amount of good Renaissance architecture remaining in 


account 


Bath seems a sufficient reason for giving a more minute 
of it than has appeared since the days when tne elder John 
Wood published his ‘7 Toward a D. iption of Bath)” 

No doubt the revival of Classic architecture which took place 


“The 18th Century of 
A.R.ILB.A. Illustrated by 
Bath: G. Gregory. 1004 


Architecture of Bath," by Mowb 
measured drawings, photographs 
Published by subscription £1 11 6. 
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in Bath and elsewhere toward the end of the 18th Century 
might be termed a Renaissance, but the word is generally appliec 
to the style of architecture which was introduced into England 
in the 17th Century and called Jacobean, and which had been a 
classical revival in Ttaly and France nearly a century earlier. 
Fhe Bath revival was essentially Classic both in construction and 
detail, much of the ornament being that of ancient Greece anc 
Rome. 


The architects, John Wood and his son, had a chance which 
falls very rarely to men in the profession, the same kind o 
luck which fell to the lot of Christopher Wren, for they were 
practically allowed to rebuild Bath, just as Wren was called 
upon to re-stock London with churches. And it must be allowed 
shat if much that was interesting was swept away and destroyed, 
the Woods conceived and carried out some grandiose ideas. 
They looked upon the city as a whole, and streets and squares 
were built with a harmony of style rarely seen. The Regent 
Park in London, and the approach to it by Regent St. anc 
Waterloo PL, were conceived in the same spirit, but. Nash only 
had bricks and stucco to work in; the Woods had stone, Indeed, 
it was to prove the utility of one particular quarry in the neigh- 
bornood that the elder man built that rambling block of stone 
called Prior Park. 


When one looks at such designs as the Circus, with its three 
stories of coupled columns (324 pairs with, respectively, Doric, 
Jonic and Corinthian capitals), one cannot but feel that the 


younger Wood was a great architect with grand ideas. The 
Crescent is equally fine, but the columns are single. 
In the details of ceilings, balusters, fireplaces, halls, pave 


ments and so on, this sumptuously illustrated book is overflow- 
ing with exquisite designs. The bridge in Prior Park is almost 
an exact copy of the Palladian bridge in Wilton Park, attributed 
by Mr. Green to Robert Morris, but there is, I believe, no ques- 
uon that Sir William Chambers was the architect. The Wilton 
bridge was built in 1736; the Bath one some time after 1737, 
when the work at Prior Park was commenced. Whether Wood 
had Cnambers's working drawings or whether both bridges were 
built from some plan or description by Palladio is not known 


The book is rendered more interesting by a chapter on the 
Bath Theater Royal and the fac-simile of a letter by Mrs. Sid- 
dons m which she says taking leave of the publie is to her 
"awful and affecting," She feels "as if her foot were now on 
the first round of the ladder which reaches to another world." 
Another chapter is devoted to Mrs, Piozzi, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson. What a marvelous place Bath must have been in those 
days, when all the rank and fashion, the intellectuals and the 
warriors paraded up and down tne terraces overlooking the 
Avon, with hills and Wideombe and Prior Park beyond! Now 
the North and South Parade are choked by houses, the view is 
mostly chimney pots, and the Avon neither clean nor class 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


HE following from Mr. J. H. Stephens appears in /ndian 
Engineering: “There has been a good deal said about 
the late earthquake im all the papers, and its effects on 

buildings. Its effects on all descriptions of buildings seem to 
have been disastrous, but more particularly so on those of a 
more solid character. The rules of the storms seem to apply 
to earthquakes, The bending willow escapes, whereas the 
unyielding oak is taken up by the roots. Whether the earth- 
quake be voleanic or tectonic, the effect on buildings seems to 
be very much the same, Also it is no respecter of persons, |t 
enters palaces and huts and damages both, showing its powers 
more forcibly on the larger rather than on the smaller con- 
structions. If houses in India could be built in wood they would 
suffer less by earthquakes. li of rubber or other elastic mate- 
rial they would probably not suffer at all. But what if we could 
rest the foundations of our buildings on a cushion of rubber, 
water, or sand? Would the shock of the eartaquake be less? 


“Tt has been found that when a building rests on a bed of 
y it 1s liable to continual motion, In the wet weather the clay 
expands and the building is raised upward. In the hot weather 
the cl contracts and the building is lowered, The result is 
that such buildings, however well constructed, are very much 
cracked. The clay bed seems to have lines of least resistance, 
which can be traced. for miles in the hot season by open fissures 
m the surface of the carth, Where a building intercepts such 


a fissure in the surface of the clay bed there is a large crack in 
the walls and roof of the building. However good the quality 
of the construction, nothing can save the building from crack- 
ing, and the opening is invariably in line with the cleavage in 
the bed of clay. In a town like Madras, where houses are pretty 
near to each other, and the line of cleavage in the clay cannot 
be traced, it is yet found that buildings on a clay subsoil, now- 
ever substantialiy built, invariably show cracks in the walls as 
the seasons change from hot to dry, and in some c that the 
walls also take a slight tilt to one side. This has been going on 
to my knowledge in several very fine houses in Madras for 
about twenty-five years without any other harm or danger to 
the houses. This is due entirely to movement in the clay subsoil. 


“To counteract this movement in building on clay subsoils 
in Madras, Mr. Chisholm, Mr. Irwin and myself always went 
down to permanent moisture in the clay subsoil, filled the trench 
with 2 or 3 feet of compressed sand, and started our fonnda- 
tions on this sandy bed. Such building, though erected on clay 
and subjected to all the variations of expansion and contraction 
in the clay subsoil, yet never cracked, Is this due to the cushion 
of sand below the foundations? If a cushion of sand can pro 
tect a building from the motion due to the contraction and 
expansion of the subsoil, can it also, in a certain degree, protect 
a buildirg from the motion due to an earthquake? Do you not 
think that the matter is worth experimenting on? In Calcutta 
and in the North generally, where earthquakes have already 
done so much damage, | am not aware that any attempt has 
been made to protect buildings or to do anything to mitigate 
the ev It is hopeless perhaps to do anything to existing build 
ings. But | understand that large building schemes are in the 
air, especially the grand Victoria Memorial. Can nothing be 
done to protect these? A good cushion of sand has been fre- 
quently tried down South, and has resisted the motion in the 
subsoil caused by expansion and contraction. Tt is true that 
this motion is slow compared to the motion in the subsoil caused 
by an earthquake, but what has done complete good in one case 
may do a little good in the other. At any rate, it ought to be 
worth experimenting on. ‘There may be ways of using this or 
any other material by which half the shock of an earthquake may 
he averted, 


“I would like to see this matter fully discussed in your Journal, 
I do not pretend to know more than others regarding the manner 
in which an earthquake accomplishes its work of destruction. 
But after late experiences, | do feel that the whole profession 
should assert itself, and bring all its varied experience in the 
past to fight the powers of the earthquake. And if every engi 
neer and practical scientist does his little best in this direction, 
! am sure that we will succeed, Vibrations in the air, caused by 
the firing of heavy guns, and its destructive effects on buildings, 
can be, and have been, in one case, effectively stopped, and 
similarly, vibration im the subsoil, possibly, can be stopped so 
far as it affects a building.” 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tun Victor Eu MANUEL Monument, Rome.—Year by year and 
almost month by month, with that indecent haste which char- 
acterizes our time, New Rome engulfs, envelops and smothers 
the ancient city. Here and there, it is true, skilful excavations 
are unearthing fresh ruins of temples or the stumps of columns; 
but much as they rejoice the souls of archaeologists, these excava- 
tions do not make up for the havoc wrought by the architects, 
The colossal monument to Victor Emmanuel draws near to com- 
pletion; already its blinding whiteness begins to show above the 
scaffolding and canvas which have hitherto concealed it, They 
say that to make room for it a bit of the charming Palazzo di 
Venezia will have to be sacrificed. ‘The huge thing dominates 
the Forum and dwarfs the Capitol. I do not pretend to say 
that it is too big, if by its size we are to measure the greatness 
of Victor Emmanuel's service to Ital But it is out of all 
historic proportion. Hard by stands Trajan's memorial, taking 
up but a modest space except in height, and Marcus Aurelius has 
to put up with a beggarly equestrian statue. Out of respect to 
the venerable shades which haunt the ancient city, where 
precious things, rich with the rust of centuries, fill such a little 
space, one would like to see the glory which is at best hut a 
half century old demeaning itself more modestly. Be this as it 
may, one feels in standing before this monument, or before the 
great hotel they have built alongside to keep it company, or in 
strolling down boulevards threaded by tramways, or old streets, 
where the trolleys go whizzing by—one feels, T say, that the 
conquest of ancient Rome by the modern world is already an 
accomplished fact. Long as was the resistance, it is over now; 
the metamorphosis begun will be carried to its logical conelu- 
sions. For all this, the conquest is not all on one side, Tt is 
well known that the conquered are wont to leave their mark 
upon the conqueror; so it is with Old Rome. Ringed round by 
an unfriendly e of new boulevards, new quarters, stared 
down upon from the heights of the Janiculum by the colossal 
statue of Garibaldi, the ancient city with its narrow alleys, its 
ruined temples and theatres, its magnificent palaces, its churches, 
its fountains, preserves indomitable its ancient spirit, infecting 
with it all who come within its boundaries —Edouard Rod, in 


Figaro. 


ScuooL or Arcutrecrure AT Roven, France.—The French 
Government has inaugurated at Rouen, under the direction of 
the École des Beaux-Arts, a school of architecture, open to for- 
eigners as well as to French citizens. Foreigners (of both sexes) 
who wish to enter this school must be provided with a letter of 
introduction from the ambassador, minister, or consul-general of 
heir country, giving the date and place of birth of the candidate 
for admission. Candidates must produce certificates showing 
that they are prepared to undergo the necessary examination for 
dmission. The age limit is from fifteen to thirty, both years in- 
clusive, The studies are exactly the same as the course at the 
Paris school, and the diploma is that of architecture issued by 
the French Government.—The Builder, 


5 


Tux Roor or York MixsTER.— The roof of the nave of York 
Minster is timber painted to look like stone. The dean and 
chapter propose to increase the illusion by putting up flying-but- 
tresses outside, as though they were needed to offset the outward 
pressure of a heavy roof upon the walls. Experts assert that 
these buttresses, by producing an inward thrust, will impair the 
stability of the splendid nave, This project is likely to excite as 
much hostility and controversy as the recent reconstruction of 
the west front of Peterborough Cathedral or the late Lord Grim- 
horpe's drastic measures for the restoration of St. Albans, Di- 
ocesan authorities at Ely, with more practical minds, have de- 
cided to sell the Bishop's London residence, in Dover St, off 
Piccadilly, in order to help out the stipend of the new Dishops of 
Suffolk and E. 


x. The Bishops of Ely have had a London res- 
idence for nearly seven centuries, first the famous palace of Hol- 
born, where John of Gaunt died, and since the time of the 
Georges in the gloomy Dover St, house.—/. N. F. in New York 
Tribune. 


consequence of the 


` ARMORED CONCRE Founpations—In 
treacherous nature of the clay soil, a small house recently erected 
from the designs of M. Cappé in Paris has been provided with a 
foundation consisting of an inverted arch of armored concrete 
having an internal radius of 34 ft. 4 in., being 19.6 in. thick, and 


extending over the whole length of the site, which is 61 ft. 3 in., 
with a span of 26 ft, 8 in. The ground was carefully excavated 
to the form of the extrados of the arch, which was then carried 
out in conerete of the requisite thickness, with abutments at 
cach side, in which longitudinal flat-irom bars 1% in. by 56 in. 
were anchored, with occasional upright anchor bars. The in- 
ternal space in the hollow of the areh was then filled with damp 
river sand, well rammed in shallow layers and finished with a 
perfectly level surface at the springing-line of the arch, On this 
a layer of concrete 3.98 in. thick was laid with bars of hoop-iron 
embedded at intervals, strained across and hooked over the 
anchor bars in the abutments, so as to form a continuous tie, and 
to counteract any tendency in the concrete arch to spread. Full 
details of the construction are given in the Nouvelles Annales de 
la Construction for May. 


Kino LEoroLp to nun a Berotan PawTHEON.—King Leopold, 
after having been throughout a considerable portion of his reign 
in relatively straitened circumstances, owing to the immense sums 
embarked in those Congo Free State enterprises that for many 
years were wholly unproductive, is now obtaining from these in- 
vestments such enormous returns that he literally does not know 
what to do with his money, As his relations with his three 
daughters are the reverse of pleasant, he has no desire whatso- 
ever to do anything for them in a financial way, and rather than 
that they should benefit in any degree by his wealth prefers to 
expend it on the nation, thereby acquiring—a little late in his 
reign, it is true—a name for generosity, if not to his family, at 
any rate to his people. It was not long ago that he deeded the 
whole of his extensive landed estates in Belgium to the Belgian 
nation, to take effect after his death, a gift, however, which may 
possibly remain inoperative, owing to his failure to consider the 
rights of his children in the matter, He has also deeded in the same 
way his colossal private interests in the Congo Free State to the 
Belgian nation, and now, in order to signalize the celebration 
this year of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Belgium's independence, he has decided to endow the Belgian 
people with a magnificent Pantheon, destined to honor Belgium's 
illustrious dead. It is to cost $9,000,000, paid out of his privy 

and is to be constructed in that part of Brussels known as 
Namur Gate Quarter.” The site has already been acquired, 
and the buildings by which it is occupied are being torn down, 
including the well-known Théatre Molière. The King's favorite 
architect, Bouvard, a Frenchman, has been intrusted with the de- 
signs, which, like the Pantheon, or German Walhalla, erected by 
King Louis I. of Bavaria at Donaustauf, near Ratisbon, is an al- 
most exact copy of the Parthenon at Athens. Tt will, when 
completed, prove the most noble monument of the Belgian cap 
ital and permanent memorial of a King who, despite certain um- 
pleasant features of his private life, has, by his cleverness and 
statesmanship, secured for Belgium in the concert of nations 3 
place and an importance altogether out of proportion to her 
small size and population—Marquise de Fontenoy in New York 
Tribune. 
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Exc ONAL CoNcmETE-sTEEL Roor GIRDERS 
Warehouse, in Los Angeles, designed by Mr. L. Mensch, C. 
of Chicago, is interesting for several reasons, It includes the 
longest span concrete-steel roof girders hitherto constructed, the 
walls are built of concrete blocks—the newest form in which 
cement is applied to building construction; the sky-lights are of 
armored glass, an excellent fire-resister, which does not seem to 
meet with much more than theoretical approval in this country, 
and the roof girders carry two suspended galleries 16 feet wide, 
and caleulated for a floor load of 150 pounds per square foot. 
While the combination of novel methods im this building is 
useful as an object lesson to conservative natures, the most note- 
worthy feature is the great span of the roof girders. These 
members are straight on the under side, and tne upper surface 
d the center, where the depth is 6 feet 6 inches, 
The greatest 


slopes up tov 
the width being 14 inches, and the span 102 feet. 
span hitherto attempted im concrete-stecl is less than 60 feet, 
and the girders here mentioned constitute a remarkable example 
of the adaptability of this material, Further, the whole building. 
with a floor area of 104 feet by 150 feet, was completely built 
in less time than would have been taken by the preparation of 
the steel roof trusses originally contemplated, The concrete- 
steel girders cost a little more than the estimated price of steel 
trusses, but by the substitution of concrete blocks for brick 
sufficient saving was effected in tie walls and footings to coun- 
terbalance the difference—The Builder. 
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aside as too antiquated for obse are 


tempted to include the one that accords any virtue to trial 


ance, we 
by jury, so often does a judge nowadays set aside, dis- 
allow or change in some way a jury's finding. The no- 
torious "Westminster Chambers" case seems to be one in 
which the Massachusetts courts take such delight that 


they seek to keep alive, as if it were another Jarndyce 
A few weeks ago we recorded that the jury 
had awarded the plaintiffs damages against the city of 
Boston in the sum of $485,091. We have now to add an- 
other chapter to the story, for Judge Schofield, of the Su- 


case. 


perior Court, before whom the case was last tried, after a 
hearing in chambers has, because of some power he finds 
vested in himself, reduced the award by the sum of more 
than $125,000, on the ground that the award made by 
the jury we Judge Schofield kindly allows 
the plaintiffs and defendant twenty days to consider 
whether they will accept his action, declaring that if they 
do not he will set the verdict aside altogether and order 
a new trial. The lay mind is puzzled by such seemingly 
purely autocratic action, 


“excessive.” 


HE disadvantages of lack of co-ordination in legal 

requirements that are in one direction impressed 
automobilists nowadays through the variation of 
and in another are brought home to 
those hindered in securing a divorce through variati 
between the statutes of the several States, have, in still 
another quarter, attracted the attention of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter of the American Institute of Architects to the 
difficulties and annoyances to which architects and build- 


on 
local. speed-limi 


atto? 


ers are subjected through the needless variations of the 
building requirements of different cities throughout the 
State. The Chapter, feeling not only that the building 
community is needlesslv harassed bv these quite unnec- 
s, but that much private loss to owners 


essary variatio: 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as 
1905, by THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Copyright, 


and some public danger accompany the present con- 


j Jing on the 


dition of things, has formulated a resolution c 


various municipalities of the State to appojts ommis- 
sions to discuss and adopt a general cod@ af build- 
ing regulations that shall have applicatjom to all 


the towns in the State. New Jersey is a cojfipact little 
State and has an unusual number of towns Bf approxi- 
mately the same size, the consequence being that builders 
operating in several adjacent towns are very likely to 
forget that what is permissible in X— is altogether for- 
bidden in Y—, whereas actual conditions are sych that the 
same building code could fairly be made to apply to both. 
The New Jersey Chapter in seeking to promotethe formu- 
lation of a general law has rendered just the sprt of serv- 


ice to the public that such an organization shquld under- 
take to render, 
T HE Washington reporters seek to create a reputation 
as a philanthropist for the late Secretary Hay, on 
the ground that he became largely interested in the 
Washington Housing Association, an organization that 
has for its field of operations the building of two-story 
tenement-houses adapted to provide comfortable, well- 


built and sanitary dwellings for the working-classes, both 


white and colored, There is certainly no c of society 
more worthy of philanthropic attention than that which 
includes the workingman, and there is no class which is 
treated with so little economic consideration, no class 
which has to pay as great an excess over r 


ial value, and 
consequently no class from which a profit is so unfairly 
extorted, To provide people of this class clean, com- 
fortable and safe dwelling-places at cost price would 
properly be held to be a philanthropic act; but it seems 
to us that it is a misuse of words to say that the organi- 
zation in which Secretary Hay invested so much money 


is engaged in philanthropy, when the rentals are based or. 
a scale to yield the stockholders dividends of 3 per cent. 
As the organization doubtless holds the sites of its build- 
ings in fee simple, it seems to Le engaged in a very safe 
speculation, being able to hold its property for a future 
rise in real-estate values and meanwhile receiving 3 per 
cent, annually on the sums invested. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the tenants as well as the stockholders 
are satisfied, but that only means that it is a fair and 
honorable business transaction where both parties derive a 
benefit through dealing with one another. The late Sec- 
retary seems to have shown good business seuse in his 
investments, but we question whether he considered him- 
self a philanthropist because of having made them, 


A from Washington in the shape of a statement that 
sixty draughtsmen have been discharged from the office 
of the Supervising Architect with the close of the fiscal 
year, because there was not enough work on hand to give 
them employment! We are familiar enough with the 
discharge of Government employés just after an election, 
when their votes are no longer needed, or because the 


RATHER unexpected piece of information comes 


unwise expenditure of appropriations has exhausted 


second-elass matter, 
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available funds and no more can be had because of the ex- 
istence of a Congressional recess, but the discharge of 
skilled workmen, who should be normally and regularly 
employed, because there actually is nothing for them to 
do is a noteworthy, and in some ways a most discredit- 
able, incident. Discreditable, since workers in the arts of 
peace are discharged while the workers in the science of 
destruction are kept busy, although at the very moment 
our Chief Magistrate is posing as the high particular ad- 
vocate of peace! We fancy that the Supervising Architect, 
Mr. Taylor, must, with very mixed feelings, have notified 
his sixty draughtsmen of their discharge, for though in 
his annual report for last year he professed "pride and 
in being able to report that the work of the 
nearly up to date than it has been for 


pleasure” 


office was "mor 
many years previously," he can now hardly relish having 
so thoroughly caught up with it that there is nothing, 
We believe 
sional majority now feels it was a mistake 
"omnibus" 


comparatively speaking, now left undone. 
that a Congr 


to allow Speaker Cannon to sidetrack the 


Public Building bill at the last session. 


ITH woven fabrics as a constructive material, the 
building fraternity has little to do; in fact, the 
employment of cotton duck as a roofing material is the 
only instance we can recall of a true constructive use of 
a loom-woven fabric of vegetable or animal origin, for 
though wire netting is unquestionably loom-woven it 
hardly counts as a fabric. But it is just possible that 
there may be conditions where, unless a woven fabric can 
be used, much time and money must be spent. We do not 
know the exact conditions under which many bolts of the 
the Com- 
in section 
t. Dut the 
material was used and with success, where, seemingly, 


cheap and common cheese-cloth were used by 


mon wealth of Massachusetts in building a cer! 
of State highway on the island of Nantucl 


the heavier burlap could not be used, to secure a founda- 
tion upon which to build up proper underbody and sur- 
face for a highway. 
operations there might at times be encountered. cases of 


It is just possible that in building 


quicksand, where draining is impossible and the use of 
some freezing process too expensive, where cheese-cloth 
spread over the quicksand would hold in place successive 
layers of concrete and cheese-cloth long enough to set 
and so form a sort of floating platform which would 
answer much the same purpose as the floating bed of clay 
that serves to give frictional support to the pilings of 


many of Chicago's earlier and lighter buildings. 


E VER since architects and engineers gained a fair 
— knowledge of the treacherous character of the soil 
underlying Chicago, they not only have exercised ex- 
traordinary care in the construction of their foundation 
work, but have devisec 


systems of distributing loads that 
have made practically safe many very unusual building 
operations. But it has always been understood that any 
serious draining of this subsoil would not only imperil 
the old buildings that rest on piles, through allowing the 
piles to rot, but would cause such general settlement in 
the upper strata as would be almost sure to bring dis- 
aster on many of the later buildings. Consequently, the 
operations of the Illinois Tunnel and Conduit Company 


have been watched with much anxiety and close atten- 
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tion, as it was felt that the pumping operations which 
enabled the building of the tunnels constituted a very 
dangerous drainage of a large part of the built-up area 
of the city, The settling of the street surface recently 
along the route of the new freight tunnels in many of the 
d enough to attract gen- 


downtown streets has been mark 
eral public attention, and this is far from being a bad 
thing, although it gives the sensational newsmonger an 
unusually good chance to be extra gloomy. 


(o it was for many years held that 

tunnel-building was beyond the capacity of Ameri- 
can engineers, proof in support of the belief being found 
in the repeated quiescences of the North River tunnel, our 
engineers have recently accomplished some remarkably 
successful work in that line, although the largest piece of 
work that is now called a tunnel—the New York Sub- 
way—was not a piece of true tunnel-building, since by far 
the greater part of its length was built in the open cut. 


Again, in Boston, where the interesting "slice method" of 
building has been so successfully used, hardly any of its 
subway system, save the East Boston tunnel, can be said 
to have been built by tunneling, as the term is understood 
in London and Paris, vet as engineering operations the 
subway work in lower Broadway, New York, and Wash- 


ington Street, Boston, have been far harder to conduct to a 


successful issue than the deeper bore-holes in London. 


T IE easy complacency of the average American citi- 

zen is never more conspicuous than in the matter 
of enduring needles 
unintended. The r 
mestic explosive 


exposure to explosions, intended or 
from what may be called the do- 
the lamp, the water-tank, the heating 
apparatus and the automobile—must be endured, simply 


because no man of us all can keep his own skirts so free 
from blame as to allow him the right to call down the 
law's compulsion on his neighbor, Chemical explosions 


—soda fountains, drugs, fireworks in storage or in course 


of manufacture—also must be accepted philosophically, 
but when it comes to explosions that may be called indus- 
trial and intended, explosions deliberately planned and 
prepared for, the public has a right to hold to the strict- 
est accountability anyone who allows such explosions to 
Yet 
the public powers allow blasts to be fired by ignorant 
quarrymen in crowded neighborhoods and think it quite 
a matter of course that, as happened in New York last 
week, the windows of a public school should be shattered 
by the pieces of rock hurled through them amongst the 
children from an improperly 


cause damage to the property or person of another. 


secured blast in a neighbor- 
This latest incident should assure Fire Com- 
missioner Hay 


ing sewer. 
s that he had decided none too soon to 
establish a squad of fifteen firemen who are to have the 
supervision of the firing of all blasts in the city here- 
after. The idea of a real supervision is an excellent one, 
but fifteen men, however active, is rather a small force 


for the purpose and the only way they can work effec- 
tively will be to have all blasts fired at the same hour, 
after examination and approval. Dut this would not only 
make such hour of the day one to be looked forward to 
with dread by all nervous people, but would also seriously 
delay building and engineering operations, 
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THE VILLA ACHTLLETON 


VS rocky coasts bathed in the deepest of blue seas, the Island 


of Corfu nestles below the projecting Greek 

Epirus, separated from its mother soil by a narrow and 
deep channel of the Adriatic. The natural beauties of tais island 
are constantly visitors parts of the 


world: from Germany France, and 


coasts ot 


attracting from 


Italy, Austria, 


various 


and even 


AN ANGLE OF THE PORTICO: VTLLA ACHILLEION 


from the British Isles, come numbers who spend here the plea 
the latc spring. 
It was here, upon this isle, green with olive and vinc 


ant months of winter and early 


that the 


late Empress Elizabeth of Austria built the Villa Achilleion, 
which she was destined to enjoy but a very few years. Upon 
a high bluff, overlooking the sea toward the East, and but six 


miles south of the city of Corfu, this country-seat was completed 


in 1891 from the plans of Raffaello Garitto, of Naples. Evidently 


— 


ACHILLES;" IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA ACHILLEION 


greatly admiring the brave Achilles, the Empress decided upon 
the name of Achilleion, placing in her r 

painting of the hero leading his forces, and in the garden a fine 
statue of Achilles, the work of the sculptor, G. Herter, of Berlin, 
Upon the construction of this house and ground 
expended $1,600,000, and for the furniture of the residence the 
further sum of $800,000. 


lence here a fine 


there we 


Portions of 


and the 


the house adjoining the garden are excellent 


lovely vistas, obtained from various points, are 
delightful Ihe garden plan is well arranged upon a central 
axis, with the principal portion of the residence at its upper 


end. While the porticos of the building surround the upper level 
of the garden upon two sides, it is open toward the sea upon 
the east, and upon the fourth side, at the north, the main axis 
of the gardens descends by stages and its paths finally fade 
away and disappear toward the sea below. At these different 
levels are to be found many fountains, terraces, vistas and dainty 
seats and statues of various kinds, some of these being repro 
ductions of 


well-known works Fhe charm of this 


garden, placed upon such a favored site, with the odors of roses, 


at Pompeii 
honeysuckle and orange, and the green of olive, palm and vine, 
with its fountains and its vistas, both near and distant, is hardly 
to be equaled in any other nook on the Mediterranean, 


WEST PORTICO: VILLA ACHILLETON. 


\fier the death of the was 
offered for sale by the 


Empress 
Emperor, and a 


this entire country-seat 
Belgian company has 


endeavored to buy the estate, This company proposed to con- 
vert the present building into a casino and to rival Monte Carlo 
It offered the Emperor $200,000 
in cash with promises of an annual income of $20,000 for twenty: 
t public baths and make general 


improvements for the city of Corfu, amongst others to construct 


with a pleasure resort at Corfu 


five years, and agreed to er 


a car line to the Villa from tne city. In this way it secured the 
consent of both the Emperor and the civil authorities, The 
Island of Corfu, however, is governed by the King of Greece, 
who at present refuses to allow such a gambling resort in his 


domains, and it is probable that the Villa Achilleion will remain 


unoccupied for some time to come Frank E. PERKINS 


VTILATING — 


HEATING AND V 


HE proper care of a heating system is as important to its 
I successful operation as the first design, and it therefore 
becomes necess for the architect or designing engineer 
to understand the principal points of its management so that he 
may be able to give suitable instructions to the operating engi- 
neer who is to take charge. Such information is also necessary 
to determine the cause of difficulties which may come up later 
should they be due to faulty management. 


1Continued from page 200, No, 1539, 
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Starting in the boiler-room, special care should be given to 
the quality of the fuel and the methods of firing. All flues and 
smoke passages should be kept free and clear from accumula- 
tions of soot and ashes by means of a brush or steam jet. 
Pumps and engine should be kept clean and in perfect adjust- 
ment, and extra care should be taken when they are in rooms 
through which the air-supply is drawn, or the odor of oil will be 
carried to the rooms, All steam traps should le examined at 
regular intervals to see that they are in working order, and 
upon any sign of trouble they should be taken apart and care- 


fully cleaned. 

The air-valves on all « 
be inspected often, and upon the failure of any 
properly the valve should first be looked to 
cause of the difficult 

Adjusting-dampers should be placed at the base of 
supply flue so that the flow of air to each room may be regu- 
lated independently. In starting up a new plant the system 
should be put in proper balance by a suitable adjustment ol 
these dampers, and when once adjusted they should be marked 
and left in these positions, The temperature of the rooms 
should never be regulated by closing the inlet registers. These 
should never be touched unless the room is to be unused for a 
day or more. 

In designing a fan em provision should be made for air 
rotation, that is, the arrangement should be such that the same 
air may be taken from the building and passed through the fan 
and heater continuous! This is usually accomplished by cios- 
ing the main vent-flues and the cold-air inlet to the building, 
then opening the class-room doors into the corridor-ways and 
drawing the air down the stair-wells to the basement and into 
the space back of the main heater through doors provided for 
this purpose. In warming up a building in the morning this 
should. always be practised until about fifteen minutes vefore 
school opens, The vent-Aues should then be opened, doors mto 
corridors closed, and cold-air inlets opened wide, and the tuli 
volume of fresh taken from out of doors. At night the 
dampers in the main vents should be closed, to prevent the warn 
air contained in the building from escaping. 

The fresh air should be delivered to the rooms at à tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. to 75 deg., and this temperature must be main- 
tained by a proper use of the shut-off valves, thus running a 
greater or less number of sections of the main heater, A little 
experience will show the engineer how many sections to carry 
for different outside temperatures, A dia! thermometer should 
be placed in the main warmeair duct near the fan, so that the 
temperature of the air delivered to the rooms can be casily 
noted, 

The exhaust steam from the engine and pumps should be 
turned into the main heater; this will supply a greater number 
of sections in mild weather than in cold, owing to the less rapid 
condensation. 


irect and indirect radiators should 
room to heat 
as a probable 


cach 


HOSPITALS, 

The best system for heating and ventilating a hospital depends 
upon the character and arrangement of the buildings. Tt is 
desirable in all cases to do the heating from a central plant 
rather than carry fires in the separate buildings, both on 
account of economy and for cleanliness. 

In the case of small cottage-hospitals with one, three or four 
buildings placed close together, indirect hot-water affords a de- 
sirable system for the wards, with direct heat for the other 
rooms; but where there are several buildings, and especially 
if they are some distance rt, it becomes necessary to substi- 
tute steam, unless the water is pumped through the mains, For 
large city bwldings, a fan system is always desirable. If tl 
building is tall compared with its ground area, so that the ñor- 
izontal supply ducts will be comparatively short, the double-duct 
system may be used with good results. Where the rooms are 
of good size and the number of supply flues not great, the use 
of supplementary heaters at the bases of the flues makes a 
satisfactory arrangement. Direct radiation should never be used 
in the wards when it can be avoided, even in connection with 
an independent air-supply. as it offers too great an opportunity 
for the accumulation of dust in places which are difficult to 
reach. 

It is common to provide from 80 to 100 cubic feet of air per 
minute per patient in ordinary wards, and from 100 to 120 cubic 
feet in contagious ward 

The usual ward building of a modern cottage-hospital gen- 
erally contains a main ward having from 8 to 12 beds, and a 
of private rooms with one bed each. In addition to 


to 


number 
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these, there is a diet-kitehen, duty-room, toilet-rooms, bath- 
rooms, linen-closets and lockers 

For moderately sheltered locations 30 square feet of indirect 
steam radiation has been found sufficient in zero weather for a 
single ward with one exposed wall and a single window, when 
upon the south side of the building. For northerly rooms, 40 
square feet should be used, In exposed locations the heaters 
may be made 40 and 50 square feet for south anc north rooms 
respectively. The standard pin-radiators, rated at 10 square 
feet of heating-surface per section, are commonly used for this 
purpose. In case hot-water is used, the same number of sections 
of the deep-pin pattern, rated at 15 square feet each, may be em- 
d, making a total of 45, and 60 square feet per room. For 
sed walls and two windows, the 
per cent, over 


ploy: 


corner rooms haying two exp 
amount of radiation should be increased about 50 


that given above. 

In the case of the main wards, cach bec 
a single room with one exposed wall un 
and window surface per bed is greatly out 

The warm air in both large and small 
mitted through wall registers placed just below the windows: 

One of the most satisfactory arrangements for the cold 
supply to the heaters beneath the main ward is to use the whole 
basement as a cold-air chamber, with inlets upon both sides. 
The heating-stacks are suspended at the ceiling with casings 
having open bottoms and taking their air-supply directly from 
the basement, The air-supply to the heaters for the private 
wards may be taken from the cold-air chamber under the main 
ward or they may have separate inlets from out of doors, as is 
most convenient, In any case there should be at least 3 square 
inches area in the duets for each square foot of radiation in the 
heaters. The steam mains and branches to the stacks are left 
vncovered, and so supply enough heat to produce a layer of 
warm air at the ceiling, and thus prevent the floor 
above from becoming cold. Figure 41 shows a stack 
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ess the ratio wall 
of proportion. 

rooms is usually ad- 
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arranged in the manner described, The cold-air iniets to tie 
basement air-chamber should be furnished with cloth che 


and the total opening required should be provided on each side 


of the building. 

The warm-air ducts exposed in the basement, and the back 
and sides of the flues running up in the outside walls should be 
covered with an inch of good insulating material such as sea- 
weed quilting or plastic asbestos or magnesia, If the quilting 
is used, that portion exposed in the basement should be covered 
with canvas. The area of the warm-air flues should be about 
100 square inches for each bed. A flue "x16" is commonly used 
in single rooms. The wards are usually provided with fire- 
places, and these may be utilized for the discharge ventilation, 
The flues should not be less than 8x12” for single wards, and the 
equivalent for each bed in the large ward. Each flue us ed for 
this purpose should have a loop of steam pipe for producing a 
draught. A loop of Linch pipe, 10 or 12 feet high, is usually 
sufficient for this purpose, Tt should be brought into the flue 
above the throat of the fireplace, and if made of extra-heavy 
pipe will not be injured by the heat from the fire. [t there is 
a fireplace in the large ward it should be of ample size and pro- 
vided with an aspirating coil. In wards contaming 10 or 12 
beds good results have been obtained by providing a fireplace 
at one end, having a flue area of about 4 square feet, with an 
aspirating coil of 20 square feet of heating-surface, in the form 
of a return-bend coil placed in an inclined position on its side 
across the flue, Another vent of the same size should be pro- 
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vided at the other end of the ward, preferably near the ceiling; 
this is especially for summer use, but may be used at other 
times when the fireplace does not prove sufficient. Adjustable 
shut-off dampers shonld be placed in each of the vents and 
provided with chains for operating from the floor. Small wards 
having no fireplace should have a galvanized-iron vent-flue with 
a connecting register near the floor. Other rooms, such as diet- 
kitchen, bath-rooms, etc, should have vent-flues of about 1 
square foot area each, All vents, except fireplaces, should be 
gathered in the attic space and connected with one or more 
main vents passing through the roof. The roof ventilators may 
have an area of from 7 to .8 of all the flues connecting with 
them, and should be provided with suitable cowls or heads, and 
shut-off dampers which can be operated from the floor beneath. 
The vents from the small rooms should be provided with steam 
loops the same as the fireplace flues, 


Other rooms than wards are usually heated with direct radia- 
tors, the sizes of which may be computed in the same manner as 
for dwelling-houses. The operating wing may be treated m a 
similar manner to the wards, Sufiicient air should be provided 
in the operating, etherizing, and recovery rooms to change the 
entire contents at least ten times per hour. The radiating-sur- 
face for heating and ventilating may be computed by the meth- 
ods already given, allowing an efficiency of 500 B.T.U. for steam 
and 400 D,T.U. for water, under these conditions. 

The large window and skylight in the operating-room is usu 
ally made with double sashes, and one or two lines of 14-inch 
pipe run around the outside, between them. A high-speed elec- 
tric fan, 12 or 15 inches in diameter, for a small operating-rooni, 
placed near the ceiling and discharging into an outboard vent- 
flue is very useful for clearing the room of ether during or atter 
an operation. 

Steam-tables for the kitchen, sterilizers, and laundry ma- 
chinery require a higher pressure than is necessary for heating. 

If the grade of the different buildings is such that the entire 
heating system can be run with a gravity return to the boilers, 
it is best to do so and employ a separate high-pressure boiler for 
other purposes, A laundry mangle requires from 60 to 80 
pounds pressure to operate successfully; sterilizers 2» to 30 
pounds, and steam-tables 10 to 15, although 5 pounds is often 
sufficient for this purpose if the supply-pipes are made of ample 
size. A good arrangement for small plants, is to provide suffi- 
cient boiler power for warming and ventilating purposes, and run 
it at a pressure of 3 to 5 pounds, In addition to this a small 
high-pressure boiler carrying 70 or 80 pounds should be fur- 
nished for laundry work and water heating. 

Steam at 25 cr 30 pounds pressure for sterilizers and steam- 
es may be obtained by the use of a reducing-valve, and the 
nall amount of condensation trapped to the sewer. 

In the case of large institutions the entire boiler plant may 
be run at high pressure, and reduced as required for the differ- 
ent purposes. When this is done, each reducing-valye must have 
its corresponding trap in the return, discharging into a vented 
receiver from which the condensation is pumped back to the 
boilers automatically. Where the buildings are much scattered, 
high-pressure steam may be carried in the mains and each bnild- 
ing provided with its own reducing-valve and trap; the trap 
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{rom each building discharging into a common main leading 
to a vented receiver. With systems like the above, carrying a 
high pressure, it is necessary to maintain a sufficient pressure 
day and night to operate the pumps, or the returns will become 
filled with water, 


When the buildings differ im elevation, it is necessary to es- 
tablish false water-lines in the different buildings by the use of 
water-line traps discharging into a vented receiver located in the 
boiler-room, 

Sometimes the buildings can be grouped so that one water- 
line trap will care for several buildings. Each building should 
be separately connected with the mains, and provided with 
valves so it can be shut off in case of accident or repairs, An 
arrangement for making the return connections without the use 
of a receiver is shown in Figure 42. In this case all tra 
charge into a return main which is vented through the balance 
pipe of a pump regulator into the outhoard exhaust. 
chaust from the laundry engine should be turned into 
ihe drying coils, with a connection for admitting high-pressure 
steam through a reducing-valve, as may be necessary to make 
up the full amount required. The trap on the return should be 
arranged so as to discharge either to the receiving-tank or sewer 
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"ding as live steam or exhaust is used, Figure 43 shows a 
arrangement for laundry. piping. 

The necessary boiler power for heating water for laundry, 
kitchen, and bathing purposes may be taken as one horse-power 
for each five inmates, including both patients and attendants. 

In large buildings where the double-duct tem is employed 
all of the air is heated to the maximum required to maintain 
the desired temperature in the most exposed rooms, while the 
Temperature of the other rooms is regulated by mixing with the 
hot air a sufficient volume of cold or tempered air at the bases 
of the different flues. This result is best accomplished py de- 
signing a hot-blast apparatus so that the air shall be forced, 
rather than drawn, through the heater, and by providing a 
by-pass through which it may be discharged into the duets 
without passing over the heated pipes. 

The quantity of heat required per room may be computed by 
first finding that necessary for ventilation, and adding to it 
the amount required to offset that lost by conduction through 
walls and windows, 

The temperature to which the air must be raised to warm the 
coldest rooms may be determined as follows 

Select one having the greatest wall-exposure compared with 
the number of occupants and first compute the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise the required volume of air for ventilation from 
zero to 70 deg. Next determine the heat-loss by conduction 
through walls and windows, and find to what final temperature 
the air must be raised in order to furnish this additional quan- 
tity of heat. This process can best be shown by working a 
rracticable example: The air-supply to a ward is 12,000 cubic 
feet per hour, and the heat-loss through walls and windows is 
10,000 B.T.U. per hour. To what temperature must the entering 
air be heated to warm the room, and what will he the total heat 
required for both heating and ventilation ? 


The heat required for ventilation, that is for raising the air- 
12,000 X 70 
supply from zero to 10 deg., is = 14,000 B.T.U., nearly, 


and the total heat required is 14,000 + 10,000 = 24.000 B,T.U. 
The ques tion now becomes, to what temperature will 24,000 
^U. raise 12.000 cubic feet of air? 
This may be found by the formula— 
B.T.U. x 55. 


B, 


— = Rise in temperature. 
Cu. feet of air 
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Substituting the quantities in the problem in the above, we have— 
24,000 X 
—— — = 110 degrees, 

12,000 
which is the temperature to which the above quantity of air must 
be raised in zero weather to warm the room, In designing a 
heater for this purpose the depth must be considered as well as 

the square feet of surface. 
Pipe heaters for raising the air from zero to 100 deg. should 
not be less than 14 rows deep, and for a temperature of 130 deg. 
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FIG. 44. 


they should be 18 rows deep, for steam pressures of 10 to 15 
pounds; and the efficiencies will be about 1,300 B.'T.U. and 1.200 
B.T.U. respectively. According to this, we should have to pro- 
vide 24,000 -+ 1,300 = 19 square feet of surface in the main heater 
for the room considered in the 
preceding example, and the 
heater should be 15 or 16 pipes 
deep. Instead of mixing the hot 
air with cold outside air, it is 
hetter to first draw all of the air 
through a primary or tempering 
heater, raising it to a tempera- 
ture of 55 deg. or 60 deg., and 
then make the secondary heater 
of sufficient size to raise the 
temperature to the desired maxi- 
mum. 

When this arrangement is used 
the first heater may be made 
about 7 pipes deep and the sec- 
ond from 8 to 12, according to the temperature desired, 

The total heating-surface may be computed the same as though 
it were all placed in one heater. When this is done both heaters 
should have the same over-all area, that is, they should have the 
same height and length, the only difference being in the depth or 
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rows of pipe. Figure 44 shows a typical arrangement of fan and 
heaters and Figure 45 a common form of mixing-damper used for 
this purpose. In the best-equipped plants, graduated mixing- 
dampers operated by automatic means, controlled by thermostats, 
are used in place of hand dampers. 

When supplementary heaters are used at the bases of the flues 
a primary heater of sufficient size should be provided to raise the 
air to 65 deg, or 70 deg., and the secondary heaters proportioned 
the same as in school-house work, that is, made one-half as large 
zs a direct radiator would need to be if placed in the room. 
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Figure 46 shows a layout where the main basement corridor 
is used for an air-duct, with secondary heaters placed at each 
side. 

Waiting-rooms, corridors, ete., may be heated with direct r 
tion if desired, Vent-flues of a size sufficient to remove .N of 
the total air-supply at an average velocity of about 300 feet per 
minute should be provided, with the registers near the Hoor. 
The vents should be gathered into groups in the attic and con- 
nected with roof vents in the same manner as in school-house 
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| NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


AS A GARAC A new danger threatens the 
The great palace of art has for years been imperiled 
Colonial Office in the wing on the riv 
front, and each session the Minister of Fine Arts vainly asks 
that the Colonies shall be provided for elsewhere. The Colonial 
Minister never objects to the demand, but professes an equal 
solicitude for the safety of the picture galleries. Now, however, 
it has been discovered that the Colonial Minister has nad a room 
fitted up for his automobile exactly beneath the Rubens gallery 
An explosion of petrol might occur here any day, and then the 
far-famed collections might be burnt up.—London Chronicle, 


Louvre. 
by the presence of the 


A Very, Very Famous Bet.—One reads in a London news 

paper the simple announcement that the bells of Chertsey Barish 
Church will not be heard again for some little while. And why 
not? Two eminent London bell-founders examined them and 
unsafe. The newspaper goes on to 
accounted the finest eight- 


pronounced the hangings 
remark that the Chertsey bells are 
bell peal in the south of England. They were rehung in 1559, 
when the tenor bell, of 20 hundredweight, 14 pounds, was recast 
at the order of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. There are two 
bells in the Lombardic capitals that are supposed to be all of 600 
rs old. And you would think that is all. 

But it is not. It is No, 5 in this peal, called the "Abbey bel 
about which is centered an incident more often mentioned in 
American schools than any other historic event, not excepting 
the creation of Adam, the utterance of Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga, or the last words of Nathan Hale. It may be said that 
the Abbey bell in Chertsey has started more orators om their 
fiery path to glory than any other bell, or object, or idea in the 
ken of man. It has delighted youth on the last days of school 
for many and many a year. No other bell nas thrilled so many 
spines or clapped so many hands. Who does not recall the mem- 
orable scene when he got up on the platform, his knees shaking. 
his voice a timid and faint sque the room before him all 
floored over with grinning, mocking faces. He mumbled and 
stumbled through that "pome" he had rehearsed with such over- 
powering effect in the woodshed at home. He thought ie must 
break down. Alone of all the blurred mass of faces in the room 
he could distinguish his mother's—more anxious than his own. 
He could see her lips moving with his. Tt was they that helped 
him over that word at the start that nearly stumped him. He 
gathered courage from her look. His voice grew stronger as he 
went along. And didn't he shout it out, I tell you, when he 
came to that line, 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night!” 

It was the Abbey bell at Chertsey that was not to ring that night, 
and that lives in Rosa Thorpe's lines to provide so much conceit 
to American youth and pride to American teachers and parents. 
American school children will next be subscribing. a fund to keep 
the decrepit thing in repair, if the English should neglect tà do it, 
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E believe that every community that has estab- 
lished a municipal art commission has been well 
satisfied, through experience, that such a body can be of 
the highest usefulness. At all events, such is the case 
certainly in Boston and just as surely in New York. As 
the New York body proves to have unexpected powers, it 
was only to be expected that attempts would be made to 
undermine it, and it is only natural that the first step 
should come in the shape of whisperings that it was very 
unfair that the members of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion should have to give so much of their time to their 
work and yet never be paid for it, and that, really, they 
ought to be salaried officials. It is a hardship, but in the 
fact that none but citizens of the highest type will give 
without recompense the time needed to fulfil their duties 
lies the real virtue and value of the Art Commission 
in such a place as New York. Once attach salaries, even 
the smallest, to these places and they will surely go to thc 
ordinary place-hunter, a being about as capable of dealing 
properly with the matters that would be brought before 
him as Mrs. Leary's cow, and never again would there be 
found on the board men of the type who have hitherto 
discharged their duties so acceptably. But, as one looks 
over the report for last year and sees how many and how 
important matters the members of the Commission have 
to consider, it is impossible not to feel that too great a 
sacrifice is demanded of them, and that their numbers 
should be increased, so that matters might be dealt with 
by committees rather than by the whole body as now. 
The Fine Arts Federation has recommended such in- 
crease, and it has been suggested that the counsel of an 
engineer and a landscape architect would often be of 
value on many of the problems that have to be acted on. 
T is good news that the Board of Estimate and Appor- 

I tionment of the city of New York has at length 
adopted a definite plan for dealing with the very difficult 


matter of providing better terminal facilities at the New 
Yerk end of the Brooklyn Bridge. Although a definite 
scheme has been decided on, it is in its architectural 
treatment subject for much further study, but Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings will be able to give it the study it re- 
quires before the expiration of the time that must elapse 
before the city can take the steps necessary to secure 
possession of the land needed. Roughly speaking, the 
new terminal structure will not interfere with any of the 
existing lines of traffic, since Park Row and Chambers 
Street will penetrate the lower story of the building, which 
will be bounded by Reade Street, Duane Street, Park 
Row and Centre Street. 


J has been very slow in coming, but the indictment 

by the Grand Jury of Cook County, Ill., of forty- 
nine persons—thirty-two of them for "assault with intent 
to kill” —for misdoing of one kind or another in connec- 
tion with the current teamsters’ strike in Chicago, is the 
best piece of news that has issued from that hot- 
bed of anarchistic socialism for many a day. As a 
grand jury is warned not to bring in an indictment unless 
it has discovered sufficient evidence to make conviction 
probable, we may hope that Labor will shortly receive a 
lesson at least thirty-two times as impressive and lasting 
as the very wholesome one administered when the noto- 
rious Sam Parks was sent up from New York to Sing 
Sing. In this Chicago eclairc 


ement there come to view 
not only "labor leaders," “business managers,” "walking 
delegates," or however they may be called, who live on the 
fat of the land so long as they 


an keep a strike in opera- 
tion, but also a man named Driscoll, who appears to be 
professionally a "trouble broker"—one who will create 
trouble where none was, if paid to do so, and, if paid, will 
also quiet trouble wherc trouble exists—who will provide 
"sluggers" to maim or kill non-union “strike-breakers,” 
and having put these sluggers at work will, if paid well 
by those interested in breaking a strike, set other rowdies 
at work to "do" the sluggers first hired. Driscoll’s is an in- 
teresting character and curious calling, and though he is 
one of the forty-nine presented by theGrand Jury, he must 
lave been included in the list for his own protection, as it 
is understood that he turned State’s evidence and provided 
proof that made the other indictments possible. 


I* is rather curious that the only example of the work 

of T. Henry Randall that we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of publishing should have appeared in the issue pub- 
lished the week before his death, which took place at 
Annapolis on Saturday last. Mr. Randall, who was but 
forty-three years of age, had had the benefit of a very 
thorough education, that portion of it relating to his pro- 
fession having been pursued at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and later at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and his work showed the imprint of a mind and 
faculties that had profited by their opportunities. The 
practical training in his profession he acquired in the office 
of H. H. Richardson, he being at one time, we believe, in 
practical charge of the houses at Washington built for the 
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late John Hay and for Mr. Henry Adams and later being 

employed on the Allegheny County Court-house. Later 
he entered the office of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
so that during his formative years he was brought into 
contact with the best traditions and the highest cl 
For the last fourteen years he practised alone, ac- 


ss of 


work. 
complishing a considerable number of buildings in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York, but none of such 
signal importance as to attract to him that public attention 
that his work really deserved. 


WO or three amusing things relating to theaters have 
fallen under our eyes recently which serve to show 

how constantly the matter of building fireproof theaters 
is in the minds of those who are responsible for them. 
M. Coquelin, the younger, is about to build a really fire- 
proof theater in Paris, and he is so convinced that the 
plans perfected by himself and his architect, M. Binet, 
will produce a fireproof structure that he has promised 
that architect will shut 
themselves up in the building and will then try to burn it 
down—a promise that marks him out as being as good an 
Next, a very 
sensible suggestion comes from Germany, to the effect 
that there should be two iron fireproof curtains, with a 
space of three or four feet between them, the said space 
being provided with ventilators at the top. The idea here 
is that if both curtains are down and heated gas and flame 


when it is finished he and his 


"advance agent" as he is great comedian. 


succeed in passing the first curtain they will be held by the 
second until they escape through the special vent at the 
top, or, again, if one of the curtains chances to be out of 
order then there wotld be the second one to offer its 
single resistance. 
ter whereof the entire parquet is supported on strong 


Another German has imagined a thea- 


rollers suitably geared and movable bv steam or water 
pressure. Here, when an alarm, is given the entire parquet 
with its seated audience is rolled outward into the street, a 
portion of the facade moving with it, all operating quite 
like a bureau-drawer. For the escape of those in the gal- 
leries he provides in a needlessly complicated way. In his 
place we should provide a species of sidewalk elevator 
which, as soon as the parquet floor had been rolled away, 
should ascend gently from the yawning chasm to the gal- 
lery levels and, having received the occupants of those 
endangered heights, as gently sink down again to the 


street level for their discharge. 

[' is regrettable to note indications that trouble may 
be brewing between the Boston Master Builders 

Association and the Boston Bricklayers’ Union, after so 

many years of harmony between them, The “agreements” 

that have been arrived at between the two bodies at stated 


periods have, we believe, always been scrupulously lived 
up to by both parties, and. as a consequence, the entire 
labor situation in Boston has been steadier than it has 
been in other cities. 


But the Union was of a difi 
mind when it came time this year to renew the agree- 
ment; it was the old story, the Union had grown too 
"strong" and imagined it was proper to use its strength 
in any way that pleased it. It accordingly issued to its 
members a set of rules or “conditions of service" upon 
whose observance rested the right of these members to 


rent 
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earn their bread by their daily toil. To these rules the 
sociation has made answer in a state~ 


We 


have neither document in full before us, so can only say 


Master Builders’ 
ment which presents the other side in each case. 


that we heartily agree to the Association’s assertion that 
"business men are always entitled to exclude from their 
premises all persons other than those with whom they 
have business." It is inexcusable effrontery that a labor 
union's "business agent" should claim the right to enter 
premises to discover whether his union's rules are being 


broken when the community's own peace-officers may not 
enter the same premises in search of suspected person or 


goods, unless they come armed with a search-warrant. 


I x 
regulatir 


gives public officials a chance to interfere with, hamper 


there were no other reasons, the mere fact that the 


of building operations in a municipality 


and prejudice private interests, thus throwing temptation 
in the path of such officials, must 


in the way of “grafting 
in these days render such officials objects of suspicion, a 
condition of affairs so galling as to make honest men 
undesirous of build- 
department. the 
metropolitan in 
the affairs of 


in a 
the 
widespread 


taking place 
Because of 
press and the 
the metropolis, the building fraternity 
about the the New 
York Department of Buildings than it does about those 
of departments nearer at hand. Of this fact we are re- 
minded by the announcement that Mayor Weaver, of 
Philadelphia, amongst the other reforms he has under- 
taken, has just required the resignation, “for the good of 
the service,” presumably, of Mr. Robert C. Hill, the head 
of the Bureau of Building Inspection., The letter requiring 
Mr. Hill's resignation declares that he has 
that certain persons might be favored 


municipal 


ing character of 


interest 
knows 


more shortcomings of 


ministered 
his office "according 
to the exigencies of political dictators,” and as he has been 
connected with the department for eleven vears it is ob- 


SO ac 


vious that, if he has been a faithful servant of the party 
irectly the 
means of procuring valuable contributions to the ma- 
chine’s exchequer, even if the private accounts of himself 
and his friends were not benefited. 


machine, he must have been more or less inc 


ERY much to our surprise the plaintiffs in the 
"Westminster. Chambe 


case have, far within 
the time fixed by the court, signified their acceptance of 
the award as reduced by Judge Schofield, although such 
acceptance seems to deprive them of the possibility of re- 
covering $126,000 more than they now can. Apparently, 
Judge Schofield’s threat to order a new trial, if his award 
should not be accepted, had a depressing effect on the 
valor of these obstinate litigants, and doubtless the 
thought that the legal costs of another trial would go far 
to consume any increase in damages that such trial might 
secure to them had its chastening effect also. If the city 
of Boston also accepts the award, then the end of the noted 
case will have been reached ; but as legal costs are a matter 
of indifference to a municipality, while the date of the 
actual removal of any funds from its treasury may be of 
very real moment, there would be nothing to cause sur- 
prise if the city solicitor should advise the Mayor to let 
the case be heard again. á 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION.—XI. 
CHURCHES. 
^HURCHES may be warmed by furna 
C by means of a fan, 

For small buildings, the furnace is more commonly 
used. This apparatus is the simplest of all and is comparatively 
inexpensive. Heat may be generated quickly, and when the fires 
are no longer needed they may be allowed to go out without dan- 
ger of damage to any part of the system from freezing. It is not 
usually necessary to make the heating apparatus large enough 
to warm the entire building at one time to 70 deg. with frequen 
change of air. If the building is thoroughly warmed before oc- 
cupancy, either by rotation or by a slow upward movement of 
outside air, the chapel or Sunday-school room may be shut off 
vntil near the close of ce in the auditorium, when a portion 
of the warm air may be turned into it. When the service ends, 
the switch damper may be opened wide, and all of the air dis- 
charged into the Sunday-school room. The position of the warm- 
air registers will depend somewhat upon the construction of the 
building, but it is well to keep them near the outer walls and 
the colder parts of the room. Large inlet registers should be 
placed in the floor near the entrance doors, to stop cold draughts 
from blowing up the aisles when the doors are opened, and also 
to be used as foot-warmers, 

Ceiling ventilators are generally provided, but should be no 
larger than is necessary to remove the products of combustion 
from gas-lights, ete. If too large, much of the warmest and 
purest air will escape through them. The main vent flues should 
be placed in or near the floor and should be connected with a 
vent-shaft leading outboard, This flue should be provided with 
a small stove or flue-heater made especially for the purpose, 
In cold weather the natural draught will be found sufficient in 
most cases. 

The same general rules follow in the case of indirect steam 
as have been described for furnace heating. ‘The stacks are 
placed beneath the registers or flues and mixing-dampers provided 
for regulating the temperature, If there are large windows, 
flues should be arranged to open in the window-sills, so that a 
sheet of warm air may be delivered in front of the windows to 
ct the effects of cold down-draughts from the exposed 
surface above, These flues may usually be made 3 or 4 
inches in depth and should extend the full width of the window. 
Small rooms, such as vestibules, library, pastors'-room, etc., are 
usually heated with direct radiation. 

Rooms which are used during the week are often connected 
with an independent heater so that they may be warmed without 
running the large boilers would otherwise necessary. 
When a fan is used it is desirable, if possible, to deliver the air 
to the auditorium through a large number of small openings. 
This is often done by constructing a shallow box under each 
pew, running its entire length, and connecting it with the dis- 
tributing ducts beneath the floor by means of a pipe at the center, 
The air is delivered at a low velocity through a long slot, as 
shown in Figure 47, 


, indirect steam, or 


, as be 


19 


deg. to 68 deg. before serviee, and then fresh air from out of 
doors be delivered at the same temperature during the service, 
the animal heat from the audience will usually be found sufficient 
to keep the room warm in all ordinary winter weather. This 
makes it possible to use a smaller main heater than is the case 
in other buildings where the floor-space is less closely packed. 

A heater capable of raising the full volume of air to 75 deg. or 
80 deg. in zero weather is usually sufficient, It is often desirable 
to keep the auditorium moderately warm during the week with- 
out running the fan, This may be done by providing a separate 
system of indirect stacks placed beneath floor registers located 
at inconspicuous places around the room, These heaters may 
take their air directly from the basement, which in turn should 
be connected with the room above either by special openings or 
by the use of stairways and open doors, 

When the fan is running these registers should be closed 
unless it is desired to utilize the heaters in warming up the audi- 
torium before service. 

A fan run by a direct-connected motor at a comparatively low 
speed is preferable for this class of work on account of its 
quietness of action, The warm-air flues in the window-sills 
should be retained, but may be made narrower, if a fan is used, 
owing to the higher velocity of the air; slots 1 inch in width 
are usually sufficient for this purpose. Heaters should be placed 
at the bottom of the window fues to raise the air to a tempera 
ture of 110 deg, to 120 deg. 


HALLS. 

The treatment of a large audience-hall is similar to that of a 
church, and such hall is usually warmed in one of the three 
was already described, When a fan is used, the air is com- 
monly delivered partly through registers in or near the floor, 
and partly through those placed in the wall about 8 feet above 
it. They should be made of large size so that the velocity of 
the entering air shall not exceed 200 or, better, 150 feet per 
minute over the whole area of the register face, in order to avoid 
draughts, If diffusers are used over the wall registers, velocities 
twice the above may be allowed. Where there are raised floors 
as in a balcony, the air may be forced into the space beneath it 
and be delivered through openings in the risers, as shown in 
Figure 49. A part of the vents should be placed in the ceiling 
and the remainder near the floor, All ceiling vents, both in halls 
and churches, should be provided with dampers, having means 
for holding them in any desired, position. 


If indirect gravity heating is used, it will generally be neces- 
sary to place heating coils in the vent-flues for use in mild 
weather; but if fresh air is supplied by means of a fan there will 
usually be pressure enough in the room to force the air out 
without the aid of other means. When the vent airways are re- 
stricted, or the air is impeded in any way electric ventilating fans 
are often used. These give especially good results in mild or 
heavy weather when natural ventilation is sluggish, The tem- 
perature of the room may be regulated by varying the number 
of sections in use in the main heater or by the use of a by-pass 
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FIG, 47. FIG. 48. 


Another method is to deliver the air through small registers 
in the ends of the pews near the floor (Fig. 48). 

Where the space beneath the auditorium is not used for other 
purposes the bottom may be cemented and the whole space used 
as an air-chamber and the pipes connecting with the pews may 
connect directly with it. 

As the church service is usually only an hour in length, and 
the cubic contents of the room large in proportion to the number 
of occupants, an air-supply of from 1,000 to 1,200 cubic. feet of 
air per hour per occupant will generally be found sufficient. It 
the church is warmed by air rotation up to a temperature of 65 


G, 49. 


damper which allows part of the air to pass around the heater 
instead of through it. 

One of the best arrangements is a combination of these two 
methods, A rough or partial regulation may be obtained by 
manipulating the steam valves and a finer adjustment by the use 
of the by-pass damper, For the best results the latter should be 
operated automatically by a thermostat placed in the hall, After 
an andience-hall is once warmed and filled with people, very 
little heat is required to keep it comfortable even in the coldest 
weather, The air-supply per occupant may be taken about the 
same as for a church, 
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THEATRES, 


In designing heating and ventilating systems for theatres, a 
wide experience and the greatest care are necessary to secure 
the best results. 

A theatre consists of threc parts: the body of the house, or 
auditorium; the stage and dressing-rooms; and the foyer, lob- 
bies, corridors, stairways and offices. 

The only satisfactory way of warming and ventilating the 
auditorium is by the use of a fan, and the most approved method 
of air distribution is to force it into closed spaces beneath the 
floors, and allow it to discharge upward among the seats. One 
of the best arrangements is through chair legs of special latticed 
design, which are placed over suitable openings in the floor, In 
this way the air is delivered to the room in a large number of 
small streams at a low velocity without draughts or currents, 
The method of discharging the air through the floor risers as 
shown in Figure 49 is often used where the expense of the 
special chairs is considered too great. The discharge ventilation 
should be largely through ceiling vents and may be assisted by 
the use of ventilating fans, Vent-openings should also be pro 
vided at the rear of the balconies, either in the wall or ceiling, 
and these should be connected with exhaust fans placed either in 
the attic or in the basement as is most convenient, 

The close seating of the occupants produces a large amount 
of animal heat, which is usually sufficient to increase the temper- 
ature of the room from 8 deg. to 10 deg, or even more; so 
that in considering a theatre once filled and thoroughly warmed 
it becomes more a question of cooling than of warming. 

The dressing-rooms should be provided with a generous supply 
of fresh air, sufficient to change the entire contents once in 10 
minutes at least, and should have discharge flues of sufficient 
ize to carry away this amount of air at a. velocity not exceeding 
300 feet per minute. In order to maintain a constant air-supply, 
the temperature of the room should be regulated in some inde- 
pendent way. This is usually done by placing direct radiation 
in the rooms. The foyer, corridors, ete., are generally heated by 
direct radiators which may be concealed by ornamental screens 
if desired. Where there are offices connected they may be treated 
in a manner similar to rooms of like kind in other buildings. 
The air-supply for theatres may be taken as from 1,200 to 1,500 
cubic feet of air per hour per occupant, 
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SCULPTURE IN ITS RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE. 


FIND, when I think of architectural sculpture, that for me 
it naturally falls under either of two heads. First, Con- 
structional Sculpture, or that which is formed out of a 

piece of the structural material of the building, which actual 
piece has to perform its original office as weight-bearer or 
receiver of a thrust, such as columns, caps of columns, key- 
stones, corbels, brackets and the like, Secondly, Applied or 
Superficial Sculpture, under which heading I place niche-figures, 
the filling-in of spaces such as spandrels, panels and friezes; also 
mere surface-work upon walls and other structural features, 

In both classes fitness for its purpose should be the greatest 
quality in the sculpture, and under this quality of fitness beauty 
stands supreme; for unless the sculpture adds beauty to the build- 
ing as a whole, it has no logical reason for existence nowadays. 
The time when its chief office, perhaps, was to record history is 
of the far past. : 

In constructional sculpture an absolutely essential require- 
ment is, that it not only aids, but also appeals, to the eye and 
brain as aiding the building material of which it is formed to 
do its work, be that work support or resistance; yet how fre- 
quently one sees a feeling of weakness owing to unfortunate 
selection of lines and masses, even if an actually serious weak 
ening of the material is not there. 

Yet we have such magnificent examples of the past to refer to, 
amongst others the wondrous Caryatides of the Erechtheum, 
Every line of those figures and their draperies being designed to 
aid the impression of carrying, the choice of type, with such a 
build of neck, the restraint from all suggestion of movement, 
the figures stand there as if they could never know fatigue, and 
yet as if they realize that an important duty has been imposed 
upon them, But then these figures have not been overloaded 
with work by the architect, for the mass they had to carry would 
satisfy the eye as of a reasonable bulk. How different are the 


1A paper by Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, read before the Royal Tnstitute 
of British Architects and published in full in its Journal, 
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couple of crouching figures one frequently sees nowadays strug- 
gling under a load of thirty feet or more of bay-window, a 
terrible selection of the unfit! 

Another example of the great past, which has always given 
me the greatest satisfaction as constructive sculpture in con- 
junction with architecture, is the winged Assyrian bull which 
formed decorative bases of piers of some huge doorway into an 
Assyrian king's palace at Persepolis. Not only is the stone left 
frankly between the legs, but the very pose of those beasts is 
selected to give the greatest feeling of carrying strength: not a 
suggestion of bend in a leg; each is rigid and firmly planted upon 
the ground; and the great wings folded back tightly against the 
pier on either side create the impression that they are there to 
hold the wall safe from lateral movement. 

The great lessons to be learned from a thoughtful analysis of 
the works of the past, their mistakes as well as their successes 
must result in the appreciation of certain laws which should guid 
us in our present work, Nobody deprecates more than I the 
all-too-frequent imitation of those old works, or a conglomera 
tion of them, in the architectural sculpture of to-day: but such 
laws of fitness as they have established beyond question should 
be adopted; whilst the thought and feeling in our sculpture 
should be entirely of our own times; that is the only way to have 
living sculpture—generally it is merely the resuscitation of dead 
bones which is introduced on buildings. 

I should much like to know what you architects think of a 
matter which has always worried me in certain examples by 
that very great master Michael Angelo. Is his treatment of the 
four lying figures on the tombs of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici justifiable? In me they have alw ted the impres- 
sion that the whole block of white marble, of which each figure 
is carved, is slipping off the architectural 

Speaking of Michael Angelo, 1 think that his habit of leaving 
parts of his work merging into the stone (if it was not that he 
had got tired of that particular work, and put it on one sid 
and so left it unfinished) was the outcome of his long practi 
of working in conjunction with architecture; and for architec- 
tural sculpture, when it is structural, it has considerable value, 
I saw a treatment of this kind in the caps or bracket heads ina 
church at Cullompton a week or two ago which pleased me very 
much: the head-dresses were merged into the stone of the shafts 
of the columns, and the impression of the weight being thus 
carried down was very agreeable compared with the usual more 
detached head. 

But when we see this mannerism being deliberately introduced 
meaninglessly into sculpture which is intended for no archi- 
tectural purpose, but to be placed in a gallery or drawing-room, 
as an eminent foreigner does it, to me it is merely an affecta- 
tion; and if this phase grows (as from its case and saving of 
labor appears likely), one pictures the room of the future col- 
lector as being rather like the crypt of some cathedral, where 
they treasure sculptured scraps off the building. 

Another fault of the past which I think we ought to avoid is 
where the pose or placing of the figures shows no appreciation 
of the laws of gravit In our pictures we have long abandoned 
the faults of the workers who understood nothing of perspective, 
yet in architectural sculpture one sees figure after figure acting 
bracket corbels and the like, reaching out and pretending to 
carry a mass of material, when in truth the material really 
carries them, to say nothing of the falseness of the impression 
upon the mind, In avoidance of this mistake, as far as I know 
his work, Alfred Stevens was most happy: he obtained a great 
richness of light and shade, and yet he obeyed the limitation of 
the possible in posing his figures; if a figure projects heyond 
the possible regarding gravity, there is sure to be another figure 
behind it counterbalancing that movement and holding back the 
projecting one, Also when he employs crouching figures to do 
carrying (as in the Dorchester House mantelpiece), the load 
carried is reasonable in bulk, and the weight is shared hy some 
structural architecture; then, also, the figures have straight 
backs, and the feet on which the figures rest are posed as weight- 
bearers. Of course, his inclination is for curling line rather 
than for the vertical lines of the severer schools, but in their 
fitness they are very fine. 

As to my second heading, Applied or Superficial Sculpture, 
where it is merely surface ornament upon walls and other struc- 
tural parts, I feel the most fit work is that which is incised, the 
retention of the surface of the wall being recognized as a neces- 
sary character in the treatment, What magnificent wall surface 
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decorations were those Assyrian bas-reliefs of the lion hunts of 
The best of them are the finest things of their 
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kind in the world, as far as I can learn; yet, full of interest 
as they are, one never loses the feeling of the flatness of the wall 
upon which tney were executed. I would ask you to note the 
minuteness to waich the details of ornament are carried, espe- 
cially in the horse trappings, yet in so masterly a manner that 
they in no way detract from the breadth of treatment of the 
whole. Alas! how often nowadays emptiness is mistaken for 
breadth by sculptors. 

Before leaving outside work, I venture to remark and regret 
the large amount of money spent on sculpture which is wasted 
owing to the placing of it at a height apparently without regard 
to the neighboring houses and width of the streets, In the 
architectural perspectives, with all surroundings removed, and 
drawn from an impossible point of view, the sculpture may look 
rightly placed and reasonable; but when all becomes hard fact, 
how often the sculpture is only to be seen properly from the 
attic windows of opposite houses. 

I suppose the Greeks set the fashion for friezes, but I believe 
in their use of it the buildings were almost always longer than 
they were high, which is seldom the case in our cities now owing 
to the great value of land; then those Greek buildings could 
usually be seen from some distance, and a scale of figure work 
and a projection of relief which they adopted, and which told 
well in their strong sunshine and clear atmosphere, are not of 
necessity suitable here under such very different conditions, 

I was about to refer to a definite case of this misuse of sculp- 
ture in a new building in the Strand, but perhaps it is better 
rather to refer to an example (a buildimg which you probably 
mostly know) in which 1 feel a really fit modern way of treating 
à building with sculpture is employed, I refer to Colney Chapel, 
at All Saints’ Convent, St, Albans, by Mr, Leonard Stokes, 
where the money available for sculpture has been rightly con- 
centrated upon a long band of rich work just over the main 
doorway, and three niche figures a few feet higher, and all 
needless ornament avoided. This is the sort of site which would 
inspire almost any sculptor to do his very best, and I think Mr. 
Wilson in his sympathetie work has not wasted his chances, 
with the result that the sculpture really adds a beauty to the 
building as a whole. 

| think many of our British architects are to be congratulatec 
on their appreciation of the necessity to protect outside sculpture 
somewhat from stress of weather; it is most essential, especially 
where it is much cut up and likely to give lodgment for water.' 
Much modern French work is quite wrongly treated in this 
respect, one sees carving with very high projection, without so 
much as a coping or moulding over it; indeed, the architects 
seem to select the sky-line and the most exposed parts of walls 
to decorate with carving, be it figure or ornament. | refer to 
this, as one sees buildings cropping up in London from time to 
time in which French influence is apparent, and I feel, although 
we should always be ready to welcome any good influence, we 
should look yery carefully and critically into things and make 
sure they are good; and if we find them wanting, hoist the dan- 
ger signal. We gratefully acknowledge a mass of good influ- 
ence we have received from our French brothers-in-art, but it 
is no compliment to them to receive everything without question. 
‘his matter of weather and water and frost is one which I 
think is all too frequently quite lost sight of by some sculptors, 
and the recognition of it should be more insisted upon by archi- 
tects when using stone carving. 

This is one of the things the old medizval sculptors under- 
stood usually so well, and the great use they made of vertical 
lines is to my mind in great measure the outcome of this neces- 
sity; it was not only an eye for beauty that dictated those lines, 
hut practical requirements as well, with the invariable result that 
the added fitness for their purpose meant added beauty as well. 
In cases where this was not sufficiently observed much of the 
damage owing to disintegration of the stone is due, | have 
noticed that where an arm is bent across the chest—which thus 
forms a ledge for water—the hand ts placed rather higher than 
the elbow, and the elbow itself is detached slightly from the side 
to form an opening for the escape of the water, with the result 
that the figures designed by such knowing craftsmen usually 
have outlived the others. 
Before referring to exclusively interior work T will speak of 
treatment of material which affects both outside and inside work. 
I believe one of the great defects of our British school of seuly 
t 
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ure is the quite secondary place given to the consideration of 
he treatment of the material in which the work is to be finally 
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minimum, 


produced. The designing and modelling are in most cases the 
only things seriously considered. The great craving for mere 
realism has brought about almost a blindness to this important 
factor, material, Great slickness of handling the clay appears to 
be all-absorbing, without sufficient regard to the fact that the 
clay is only a passing stage in the work; so deep set is this that 
a highly skilful life study which is the mere result of patient and 
faithful reproduction of a model is lauded upon all sides as 
great art, the peculiarities of the model being accepted in lieu 
of the character of the sculptor, and the absence of both poetry 
and invention of design is not felt, Of course, when a sculptor 
is producing an ideal work in which the embodiment of some 
fine idea is his “be-all and end-all,” then if an impression of 
great realism in a face, figure, or any other part will make the 
working out of his invention more convincing, undoubtedly the 
treatment of material may be considered of less moment; but 
even then a really fine artist will not overstep the limits of the 
material in which he is working. When sculpture is applied 
chitecture, and more especially when it is for structural 
parts, then | feel the material and its proper treatment are all- 
important. In our school training this matter is practically 
ignored, and T think you architects can render a very real ser- 
vice to British sculpture by emphasizing the necessity for a 
better consideration of treatment of material when you require 
work of sculptors, 

As to interior work, it is wiser that figures never be used on 
ceilings; one can conceive grotesque figures and mannikins 
clutching round some pendulous structural knobs, looking and 
being fit. Alfred Stevens managed to introduce some cherubs’ 
heads and wings satisfactorily on the soffit of an arch by show- 
ing them looking down through a panel frame, and as only parts 
of the wing show, it gives the impression that the rest of the 
cherub is safely on the upper side, and no fall likely to occur. 
But the use of figures as one often sees them springing from a 
cornice and stretching well into the curve or flat of the ceiling, 
without any regard to the laws of gravity, is to me an absolutely 
unfit use of sculpture. T have almost as strong an objection to 
human figures even in panels on ceilings, whether painting or 
sculpture: for besides the figures looking very insecure and out 
of place, the beholder is certainly most uncomfortable : the human 
figure is bound to assert itself, and call for attention from the 
living beings below—with neck-ache to the latter as a result. 
Further, the chances are that the living being has to dodge about 
the room before finding the one place from which the ceiling 
figures appear right way up. No, | maintain, all things con- 
sidered, figure-work on ceilings is a mistake; there is ample 
scope for introducing them, if required, on the frieze, doorways, 
and especially chimney-pieces, 

Nothing stands more fitly as motif for ceiling decoration than 
tree forms with their leafage and flowers: the very construction 
of stems and branches especially adapts tree forms for such a 
use; but even then, unless the stems are powerful, I think that 
the introduction of ties to the ceiling is most satisfying to the 
eye. How many of us admire the old plaster ceilings, the orna- 
ment on which is almost merged into the ceiling owing to the 
great number of coats of whitewash they have received. I won- 
der if there is a logical reason for feeling them to be so fit— 
the lost and found quality obtained by the merging conveying to 
the mind an assurance of security for the ornament. Anyway, 
a strongly undereut ornament gives the opposite impression. 
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I should like to say a few words on the question of proper 
lighting of sculpture which is used inside buildings, One some- 
times sees sculpture in places where little or no light reaches 
it, or from an entirely unsuitable direction. do not for one 
moment suggest that undue consideration should be given to the 
sculpture, but as “fitness for purpose" is one of the highest 
qualities im all architectural design, then | do say that unless 
the sculpture you are thinking of using will be properly lit, it 
cannot be the right place to use it—and on the great principle 
of fitness, better leave it out if you have no adequate place. 


In private rooms, a great field (of which little or no use is 
made nowadays) for the proper use of sculpture is the chimney- 
piece, especially for bas-relief, when the fireplace is on a wall 
sideways to the source of light. T would suggest this for your 
most serious consideration. 

But there is one place where sculpture is much used, and T 
think in most cases it is maltreated—I refer to the decoration of 
aitars in Christian churches placed immediately under powerful 
east windows. T deliberately say that the sculpture is maltreated 
rather than misplaced, because I think few would question that 
the altar is undoubtedly the.site above all others for placing the 
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most precious decoration, Now, if the extreme east end of the 
church has been established as the most fit place for the altar, then 
undoubtedly the fault lies with the east window. At one time I 
believed that there was a strongly established symbolism of 
"Hope of Resurrection" in the east window, but I find that this 
is not widespread, and certainly if any such symbolism sted it 
has been mostly lost sight of, for the majority of east windows 
are filled with pictorial glass illustrating a hundred-and-one sub- 
jects rather than that ot the Resurrection, Then in the oldest 
Christian churches, and in many abroad now, no east windows 
or only quite small ones, are introduced; and 1 therefore think, 
on the ground of more properly lighting the altar, which should 
have chief consideration in our churches, it would be a more 
fit and consequently more artistic treatment to obtain the light 
from the side-walls—from one side more than the other—and 
by this means also the choir could be adequately provided with 
light, especially if these windows are kept free from all dark or 
painted glass. 

I remember how disappointed all concerned were when Henry 
Bates executed for Holy Trinity, Sloane street, at J, D. Sed- 
ding's request, the large white marble altar frontal—an entomb- 
ment, a very beautiful work of art in itself—which owing to 
unfit lighting, although very high in relief, looked from the main 
body of the church like a sheet of paper. And yet here were two 
fine artists, architect and seulptor, but both failed to appreciate 
the competition of the large east window. Since dark painted 
glass has been put im the window, and the light from it further 
lessened by high buildings to the east of the church, the marble 
frontal tells better; but I understand that when an important 
ice is to he celebrated the clergy cover it with a richly col- 
ored hanging—a manifest showing of failure to comply with the 
requirements of purpose, and a mistaken selection of material, 
chiefly owing to wrong direction of light, 

On the English medizeval tombs our sculptors showed the keen- 
est appreciation of architectural treatment in their work; the 
simplicity of line and the dignity of pose in those recumbent 
effigies are very remarkable (excepting perhaps the few which 
rest on their side), and they take a high place amongst architec- 
tural sculptures, Regarding them, it is to me a ground for 
rejoicing that the color with which they were evidently mostly, 
if not all, decorated at one time, has in great part perished, 
because, judging from such color as I have found remaining, it 
is evident that in that quality—color, I mean—they must have 
been very gaudy and very cut up, and nothing like so fine in 
that as in their sculptural quality, 

How badly those painted tombs must have compared in color 
with the ones which relied upon a bee ) | mate- 
rials, some few of which yet remain, with their refined admix- 
ture of metals, enamels, gilding and the like, which the hand of 
lime has beautified, and not, as in other cases, obliterated. T do 
not suggest that we should again use color so freely as it was 
applied to sculpture in the great past: the gain of leaving mate- 
rial such as stone in constructional sculpture, to give its own 
impression of material strength, should prevent us again resort- 
ing to coloring such work; but a judicious use of mixture of 
materials for inside sculpture can be a great added beauty if 
fitly used, 

Gentlemen, nowadays the average standard of 
applied to buildings is not up to the quality of the architecture 
(there are some brilliant exceptions, T know, but generally it is 
30), and I feel this is chiefly because the sculptors want treating 
with more confidence and | as machines. The money paid is 
usually insufficient to provide thoughtful work, yet the total 
amount spent upon sculpture and ornament upon many buildings 
is ample to provide such building with a few parts thoroughly 
well decorated with good quality seulpture—as great a gain to 
the building as to the sculptor! 
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From some of you, I know, sculptors receive all sympathy, 
but not from the majority, Go to individual sculptors. First, 
set down, as fixedly as you like, conditions which it is just and 
right that you should impose; explain fully the site for the work 
and the surrounding materials; state the approximate scale of 
figures or ornament; state any direction of line you wish empha- 
sized—the flatness or height of projections. Give subject you 
wish illustrated. Emphasize that you require a true recognition 
of use of material and provision against weather (if outside), 
and the like. State somewhat as to money available, and then 
let the seulptor make a small design model for you to see, and 
after that give him a freer hand than now, and the chance and 
credit to be the designer of the work; and as a result you will 
get the very best out of him, instead of, as now, most sculptors 
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looking upon their architectural sculpture as pot-boilers and 
keeping their best intelleetual qualities for their other work. 

With you rests the responsibility of making or marring the 
modern school of British architectural sculpture. You may not, 
probably will not, get just what you have pictured in your minds, 
but you will get living work with individual character, and I 
venture to think that a living donkey is more beautiful and fit 
than a dead child. 

Think of the sculpture on the west front of Wells—figures 
evidently executed by a good many different sculptors. Did the 
architect get just what he expected? He probably specified for 
sets of a given size; yet some are about 6 feet, some 7 feet, and 
some 7 feet 6 inches for the same sized niches. Yet is the artistic 
result of the whole front of the cathedral damaged by this vari- 
ation? Is not the gain of the living character of sculptor a 
greater gain than the ill-fit a loss? 

Gentlemen, | may be wrong in much | have said, and certainly 
am so in the way I have put it down; but I am out of my ele 
ment when writing, so I hope you will accept my remarks in the 
spirit in which T have intended them—as the frank expression of 
opinion of a very serious student of a great art 


DOES BRONZE STAIN STONE? 


SHE appearance of stains in granite and marble monumental 
work to which bronze has been affixed, is, not unnaturally, 
by superficial observers, attributed to the bronze. This be- 

lief has prevented many from using the metal in connection with 
memorial work, in fact, it has been made the basis of a prejudice 
which has become so deeply ingrained in the minds of some that 
at times it seems harder to eradicate the prejudice than it would 
be to remove the stains which it preconceives, That stains sume- 
times appear where bronze is present is true, but to argue there 
from that the bronze caused them, is to adopt a specious line of 
reasoning. There are three causes that produce stains upon the 
stone-work of memorials where bronze has been used; first in 
the smoky atmosphere surrounding soft-coal consuming cities 
a fine dust is deposited upon all the horizontal and all the approx» 
imately horizontal planes and projections of the work; it then 
needs only a fall of rain to wash all this accumulation of dust 
down upon the stone surfaces and thereby streak them. It is 
evident that the same results would be produced by any material 
presenting by its projections a like opportunity for collecting dust 
and shedding it when carried off by water. Another and second 
possible cause is traceable to the method of finishing bronze- 
work, In order to anticipate the darkening or oxidization re- 
sulting from long exposure, it is customary at the outset to 
secure this effect artificially by means of acids, This does away 
with the newness and unpleasant brassy brightness of the un- 
tarnished material and imparts to the metal that rich color which 
is one of its claims to beauty, The process, if properly conducted, 
is in no way objectionable or injurious, nor is the effect thus ar- 
tificially stimulated in any degree evanescent; it remains as per- 
manent as though it were the result of years’ exposure to the 
weather. But it not unfrequently happens that in the process of 
casting, air enters the mould and forms bladders or “blow-holes,” 
and produces in the metal a spongy appearance; into these holes, 
or bubbles, the liquid acid enters and in time evaporates, leaving 
a residue which may be carried by rain or moisture to the stone 
and may, in the case of delicate marbles, occasion a stain, but the 
chances of disfigurement from this cause are so slight that it is 
hardly worth considering seriously, as, at the most, they are 
likely to be of an ephemeral character. 

By far the most real cause of trouble is resultant from foundry 
practice. In preparing complicated moulds such as are required 
for busts or statuary, or any subject in which there occurs what 
is technically known as “undercut,” it becomes necessary in order 
to remove the model or pattern from the mould which has been 
formed about it, that the mould so formed should be made sep- 
arable into small sections, and as these sections are reassembled 
after the model has been removed, it is found necessary to pin 
them together in order to ensure their retaining their former 
position rigidly now that the support of the pattern is removed. 
"The same is equally true, though in lesser degree of that portion 
of the mould known as the "core," and which as its name implies, 
is the body of sand around which the metal flows—the amount of 
space between this core and the outer mould determining the 
thickness of the finished casting. Now, these sectional pieces of 
both mould and core are pinned together with pieces of iron 
wire, and if these wire pins are insufficiently embedded into the 
mass of the core, and not covered with sand, the ends of the wire 
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pins are likely to come in contact, and by fusion become attached 
to the interior surface of the casting and if allowed to remain 
in the finished work, they will, in the course of time, become 
rusted, and the moisture generated by changes of temperature 
on the inside of the casting is likely to run down, carrying with 
it the oxide of iron, and stains are inevitable. 

It will be seen from the above, that of all the causes of stain, 
not one is directly due to the bronze, and only ome is really 
worthy of attention, It may be added for the comfort of the 
prejudiced, that examples of this are rare, and in all these few 
instances staining could have been prevented had the founder 
exercised a little more care in preparing the mould and cleaning 
out the casting.—S/one Trades Journal. 


AMONG THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


HE recent Archeological Congress at Athens was followed, 
T says the Scotsman, by two extended excursions, in the 
course of which visits were paid to a large number of the 
most interesting sites on the mainland of Greece, among the 
islands and along the western coast of Asia Minor. Those 
sites on which excavations have recently been in progress were 
naturally selected for special study, and on this account thecentral 
point of the excursions was Crete, where three days were devoted 
to the sites on which Italian, English and American explorers 
or some years past been so fruitfully active, The party 
had the advantage of the presence in almost every case of the 
archeologist who, as discoverer and explorer, had been identified 
with the particular site visited. The carrying out of extensive 
works of excavation, such as those at Ephesus, Cnossos, Delphi 
or Thera, means much of good to a locality. Employment is 
found for large bodies of workmen, There is a brisk demand 
for supplies. Visitors are attracted to the spot. The leader of 
the undertaking cultivates friendly relations with the personages 
of the locality, great and small, and, best of all, a sense of local 
and historical pride is aroused, so that the Cretans and Samians 
of to-day talk as familiarly of Minos and Polycrates as of their 
own demarch. Hence an explorer, who has identified a modern 
site with some ancient place or name, has appealed to this na 
tional sentiment, and won a place in the hearts of the people that 
no merely material service would secure. Dörpfeld has been 
maintaining that the Ithaca of Homer is not the modern island 
of that name, but the neighboring isle of Leukas, and the Leuka- 
dians look on him as the people of the Middle Ages regarded a 
saint, who had brought their locality into fame by some miracle 
or wonder. Freiherr Hiller von Gitringen, who was of the 
party, is a great favorite in the island of Thera, for he has not 
only uncovered the site of the ancient city, but has written a 
large work on the whole island, which is as interesting from the 
geological as from the archzological standpoint. These consid- 
erations, ideal as well as material combined to produce such 
expansive friendliness on the part of the people that, wherever 
the expedition came, it was received with triumphal arches, bands 
of music, speeches overflowing with Hellenic and local patriotism, 
repasts elegant as well as abundant, and gifts of cigarettes and of 
flowers. The last, in carefully compacted bouquets or flung by 
fair hands before the feet of somewhat embarrassed savants, were 
a feature of these golden days of early spring. The most charm- 
ing popular reception was on the island of Leukas, the people of 
which are in high spirits as the fellow-citizens of Odysseus. The 
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ordi traveler in Greece, whose relations with the people of 
a locality are primarily of a financial character, misses these 
glimpses of a kindly demonstrative people, whose unaffected 


friendliness has been one of the most pleasant features of the 
tour. 

Apart from the social interest of the excursions, their valuc 
from the archzological point of view can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It would have been quite impossible for a private party, 
using the ordinary means of travel, to have visited so many sites 
im so short a space of time. Olympia, Delphi, Mycenæ, Tiryns, 
Epidaurus, which, with other places on or close Leside the main- 
land, were visited on the first of the two excursions, are, of 
course, easi -cessible to the ordinary tourist; but Melos, Delos, 
Cos, Cnidus, Theras, old Samos, with all Cretan sites save 
Cnossos, lie out of the beaten track; and a visit even to Candia, 
Didymz by Miletus, Pergamon, or Troy, involves some outlay 
in time and money. The advantage of having small steamers 
that would go anywhere where needed, and land a party in their 
own boats on any desired point of a rock-bound coast, is obvious, 
and from this the members of the expendition reaped the fullest 


benefit. An unpremeditated descent of this kind on the site of 
the ancient Cnidus was one of the features of the ip. «9. 

We land and find the place only occupied by a few herdsmen, 
who bring round for sale their coins and broken terra-cottas. 
There are indications of the older excavations of the time of 
Sir Charles Newton and Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, hut other- 
wise the place is unviolated and is profoundly impressive. Here, 
somewhere on this deserted hillside, stood that little shrine, open 
to the front and back and enclosed in a pleasant plantation. of 
fruit trees and myrtle, within which stood the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles, to see which strangers came to the place from far 
and near, - 

On sites where the spade of the excavator has been effecti ely 
busy the historical imagination is hardly allowed time for this 
quiet brooding, so clamant are the present interests of the work 
in progress. Here the prevailing sentiment is scientfic rather 
than romantic. The aspect of the excavations themselves is as 
a rule anything but attractive. Most often little is visible but the 
foundations of walls, while the decorative details and works of art 
t have been discovered in the course of the operations have 
been removed to a museum. Without these half the interest of the 
place is gone. Especially is this felt at the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, The site of this, perhaps the greatest and most famous 
of all the Hellenic shrines, lies very low, and was probably chosen 
on account of the existence of an earlier shrine, traces of which 
the recent British excavations have brought to light. It is now al- 
most constantly under water, and presents necessarily a some- 
what dismal appearance, Yet seulpture of the highest interest 
and beauty, as well as a unique treasure in smaller objects, has 
been found on the spot, and if reproductions of these were at 
hand the interest of the place would, to the ordinary visitor, 
be immeasurably increased. British enterprise, embodied in the 
person of Mr. J. T. Wood, achieved here a signal success, but 
the place does not produce the effect on the spectator that one 
would desire. It is a little disappointing, too, to find so much 
Roman work at a site like Ephesus superimposed on the Hellenic, 
en the Ephesian theatre is not as it was in the time of St, Paul. 
On the other hand, the Cretan explorations have brought to light 
nothing but old work of the earliest and most interesting kind. 
The expedition visited five separate sites, where excavations have 
revealed not only the remains of great palaces, as at Cnossos and 
Phiestos, but prehistorie towns, with their narrow paved streets, 
their small closely-packed houses, their flights of steps, their 
suburban burying-places. One such town has been excavated at 
Gournia, in Eastern Crete, by an American lady, Miss Boyd, who 
received the party and conducted them over the carefully ex- 
plored site. Miss Boyd has made herself popular in the best 
sense among the people, and the whole undertaking has been 
carried out in the most exemplary fashion. 


A GLASS-AND-STEEL CHURCH. 
HE accompanying illustration is a design for a steel and 
T wire-glass church building for the Methodist Society of 
Des Moines, Iowa, by C. E. Eastman, architect of Des 
Moines, 

The glass-and-steel construction will produce the effect of 
marble with many advantages over real marble. The entire out- 
side wall and dome is to be opalascent wire-glass in a double 
steel frame producing a foot of dead air space between the glazed 
surfaces. 


It is not an untried or experimental idea, but is only the appli- 
cation of store-front construction to the facing of an entire 
building. Among the advantages may be cited the following: 

Its cost is less than good pressed brick construction—10 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. less, 


A soft diffused light enters the building through the w 

It is fire-resisting to a practical degree, and is easy of repair, 
new plates can be set as easily as re-glazing a window. 

The glass is clamped in position on cushions of asbestos-felt, 
with provisions for movement of an inch at each division, which 
will allow of unequal settlement without apparent evidence either 
inside or outside. 

It will not weather-stain or absorb dust 

It is simple in construction; the vertical 
apart) are made of two steel angles at outside and also at inside 
surface of wall laced, with the lacing between forming a slot 
through which the bolts pass with which the clamping bar is 
secured in position, thus the punching of the clamping bar is not 
required to be exact. 

The clamping bar is of wrought bronze of half circle form and 
is sufficiently stiff to be a nut-lock preventing vibration from 
releasing the bolts with which the clamping bars are held. 

C. E. EASTMAN. 
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A New FmExcH AmcurrEcTURAL. CowarrssioN,— The French 
Government has appointed a “Commission Supérieure des Bati- 
ments Civils et des Palais ionaux," which will include MM. 
Bouvard, Pascal, Moyaux, Guadet and Selmersheim, architects; 
MM. Roll and Tony Robert-Fleury, painters; and MM. Frémiet 
and Bartholomé, sculptors 


The new Congrega- 
E 
The 


Hravy Loss on a Firerroor BUILDIN 
tional House, a modern fireproof structure, situated at 
Beacon street, Boston, was recently badly damaged by fire 


loss was estimated at about $30,000, the major portion being sus- 
tained on the building—an unusually heavy loss on a fireproof 
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structure. Extending from the basement to the roof, and 
attached to a pillar, was a wooden shaft about 12 by 9 inches, 
which was used to convey the large feed-wires to the several 
floors and was constructed so as to appear a part of the pillar 
to which it was attached. It is claimed that this shaft must have 
been introduced after the building was constructed, as nothing 
was known of it at the time of rating, There is considerable 
speculation as to whether the fire started near the basement or 
near the roof, It is agreed, however, that it started in or near 
the shaft and was conveyed by this means to all floors of the 
building —Fire and Water Engineering. 


Ing New Amstervam Tueatre, New York.—Some interest- 
ing features are to be found in connection with the design and 
erection of the New Amsterdam Theatre in New York, owing to 
the unusual height of the columns and the long spans of the 
girders supporting a roof-garden at the top of the building. In 
this part of the construction the most noteworthy member is a 
plate girder 83 feet long hy 12 feet deep crossing the auditorium 
at a height of 75 feet above foundation level. This girder, 
which weighs 37% tons, v delivered in sections and rebuilt in 
position upon timber falsework very much like that employed 
in bridge building. Two other roof members have open webs 
and are 55 feet long by 10 feet deep. These, weighing 12% 
tons each, were hoisted into position by means of a 20-ton der- 
rick. Several other girders weighed over 10 tons each. ‘The 
total weight of structural steel in the columns and girders is 
about 1,360 tons, It is somewhat curious to learn that, with the 
exception of the heaviest members, all the steel work was made in 
Belgium. We do not often hear of foreign competition in the 
United States—The Builder. 


SrowTANEOUS Expiosions—"‘An English engineer, M. Jac- 
quet," says Cosmos, "gives some interesting details regarding a 
violent explosion of rocks that took place on Dec. 15, 1904, in the 
new Hillgrove mine, in New South Wales, Australia, The area 
involved in the explosion extended over about 100 metres (328 
was felt to a distance of 2 to 3 kilometres (1% to 2 miles). These 
feet) in length and 30 metres (98 feet) in height, and the shock 
explosions, which frequently occur in this mine, are a source of 
disquietude and anxiety to the miners; it is probable, also, that 
their violence is increasing with the depth to which the mine 
penetrates. Such explosions, which may be called spontaneous, 
have been reported from many parts of the world. Nature re- 
calls that in the lead mines of Derbyshire, for example, Straham 
has described masses of ore that explode as soon as disturbed by 
the pick. Numerous explanations have been given of these phe- 
nomena; they have been attributed to molecular tension, to gas 
imprisoned in the rock, and to compression of schists by granite. 
At Hillgrove, it is thbught that the walls of the galleries are 
in a state of tension or unstable equilibrium, which is disturbed 
by the least accident.” —Literary Digest. 


Tue Late James MaNsERGH.—Mr, James Mansergh, who died 
in England the other day, was one of the world's leading author- 
ities upon questions of water-supply and sewage-disposal. 
boy he was a contemporary scholar with the late Professor Faw- 
cett, England's blind postmaster-general, at Queenwood College. 
After serving a long apprenticeship with a firm of prominent civil 
engineers, he was sent to Brazil, where he built 200 miles of the 
first railroad to connect Rio Janeiro with the interior. This was, 
mostly, through virgin forest. Returning to England, he laid out 
his first sewage-farm, the earliest experiment of this sort in 
the country. Then he went to London, to undertake a vast sew- 
erage contract at West Ham. This nearly wrecked him finan 
cially, but established his reputation, and later on he established 
the water and sewerage systems of many important lowns, not 
only in Great Britain, but in other countries. He was the prac 
tical author of the first bill ever passed by Parliament, authorizing 
the compulsery purchase of a private water plant by public au 
thority. One of the greatest monuments of Mr. Mansergh's ena 
gineering genius is the great Elan Valley water system for 
Birmingham. He planned and created the whole sewerage s 
tem of Melbourne, said to be the largest contract of the kind ever 
undertaken, and did almost equally important work in two cities 
as widely apart as Columbo in Ceylon, and Budapest. As chair- 
man of the Engineering Standards’ Committee, he occupied a 
position of peculiar influence and authority in his profession.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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IRST and last, we have at different times made 
such answers to many enquirers, advising them 

not to go to law over some matter laid before us, that, if 
the advice has been followed, we must have been the 
means of saving considerable money to needy practition- 
Not a few of these cases that we have frowned upon 
cases, and in the 
. Pease, of which 


ers 
have been 
outcome of the recent case of Gibbon vs. 
we have given some account, we are interested to find a 
measure of the value of our good advice. As the case 
was decided against the defending architect, he had not 
only to bear his own costs but those of the plaintiff as 
well. The latter prove to have amounted, for the original 
suit and its appeal, to some eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, while he had to pay his own counsel the con- 
siderable sum of thirteen hundred dollars, something over 
two thousand dollars that is for having decided against 
him a very immaterial question, as we venture to think. 
The profession, however, takes a different view, and, 
holding it, had the grace to come forward in aid of Mr. 
Pease directly, while indirectly the hope was entertained 
that the trial might lead to the downfall of Ebdy vs. 
McGowan as a leading case in such premises. To this 
end the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Sur- 
veyors' Institution, the Society of Architects and one in- 
dividual contributor subscribed the sum of thirteen hund- 
red dollars toward Mr. Pease's expenses—it is obvious 
that the architect's counsel took his case for the lump 
sum of these adventitious contributions. This leaves the 
unfortunate suitor burdened only with the plaintiff's 
costs, but his lawyers point out that even these are too 
much for a poor man to bear who undertook the fight as 
a matter of public professional policy, and they accord- 
ingly appeal to the profession—as he could not—to 
help him out of his predicament. As the Builder has 


"ownership of drawings" 


already received subscriptions amounting to nearly three 
hundred dollars in his behalf, Mr. Pease may not finally 
be so badly off, but we fancy he will hereafter be inclined 
to allow the profession to do its own fighting. It should 
be remembered that though lawyers often fail in collecting 
ices due to their architectural clients, they are not so un- 
successful in collecting their own fees from their said 
clients. 
I T seems to us, though we may be mistaken, that an 
incident that recently happened in Glasgow could 
not have transpired in architectural practice in this 
country, and though the English journals seem to ap- 
prove the claim put forward, we are inclined to look on 
the incident as a. proof of that "pawky" spirit which is 
usually associated with the Scottish temperament. It 
seems that the contractor for the Glasgow Art Galleries 
died and left matters in such state that it was doubtful 
whether the building could be finished by his successors 
so as to be ready for the then approaching exhibition. 
The authorities accordingly undertook to encourage the 
zeal of these successors by promising them a bonus of five 
thousand pounds if the building should be delivered com- 
plete at the term of the original contract period. Their 
scheme was successful and the bonus was duly paid. 
The architect, however, in putting in his account, taxed 
this five thousand pounds bonus as if it were actually a 
part of the cost of the building on which his commission 
was to be computed. We doubt whether an American 
architect would have imitated his act, it is too much like 
taking a mean advantage of a fellow when he is down. 


HE unqualified disallowing of a claim which possibly 
may be open to question is a device that is not in- 
frequently practised by some of our own public officials 
when they find a plausible opportunity arising dur- 
ing the months just before an election. We do not 
know whether Minnesota holds a State election this 
autumn, nor do we know anything of the character of 
the present Governor of that State, but, on general prin- 
ciples, we incline to assume that he is merely "playing 
politics" in the action he has recently taken in declining 
to sign the pay-vouchers, in a small amount, of Mr. 
Channing Seabury, the chairman of the State Capitol 
Commission. Mr. Seabury's voucher is presented as 
covering a per diem of five dollars due him for services 
in connection with his duties as chairman of the Com- 
mission, and the Governor, although Mr. Seabury has 
been in office more than ten years and must have had 
similar vouchers cashed at frequent intervals, now has 
suddenly made up his mind that something is wrong and 
declares that, if Mr. Seabury has been paid in the past, 
he will endeavor to bring about the repayment to the 
State of the moneys collected by the chairman of the 
Commission. Now while we know nothing about Gov- 
ernor Johnson, we do know several things about Mr. 
Seabury and amongst others that it was the pleasure of 
the American Institute of Architects at its last annual 
gathering to elect him as Honorary Member because 
the profession at large, as represented by the Institute, 
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knew of, understood and appreciated the signal service 
he had rendered to the State of Minnesota and to the 
architectural profession in his manner of dealing with 
the delicate and troublesome matter of the first compe- 
tition and the loyal support and encouragement he had 
given to Mr. Gilbert, the architect of the actual State- 
house. If Mr. Seabury has been willing to serve his 
State for so modest a per diem as five dollars, that com- 
monwealth should hold itself exceptionally lucky. 


HE tenant who is able to hold-up a building-under- 
taking, because he is the possessor of an unexpired 

lease, is a most uncomfortable creature to have to do 
with, for the courts always seem to be willing to sustain 
him in his blackmailing tactics, and eventually his terms 
have to be accepted, as a rule, though now and then there 
are delightful cases where his schemes go awry, just as, 
too, there are various cases where he is willing to show 
consideration for his fellow-man and even selt-sacrifice. 
One of the oddest cases where a hold-up was effected 
came to light a few weeks ago in Newark, N. J. Early in 
May, a certain building on Market Street, belonging to 
Mrs. Louisa Sanders, was partially burned, the building 
being so badly injured that the authorities compelled the 
tearing-down of the walls and floors of the upper part of 
the building, as being dangerous to traffic in the street 
below. Naturally, the owner set about preparing to 
rebuild the entire structure, but just as she was ready to 
begin operations she learned that the person to whom, 
just before the fire, the lower story had been leased—a 
stipulation of the lease evidently binding him to make his 
own repairs—had taken out a building-permit and was 
about to put the lower story into condition for his own 
occupancy. 


As this would result in the landlord's deriv- 


ral 
during the five years currency of the recent lease, she 


ing income from but a single floor in place of from sev 


naturally objected, and sought to prevent the issuing of a 
permit to the now unwelcome tenant on the ground that 
the building was so badly wrecked by the fire that it in- 
validated all leases. Unfortunately, the city solicitor ruled 
that this degree of damage to the building had not been 
reached and that Mr. Silverberg's quarters could easily 
and inexpensively be put into condition for his occupancy, 
and that, therefore, the Duilding Department must issue 
to him the permit he asked for, no matter how great an 
injustice was done to the owner of the building and the 
former tenants of the burned out upper stories. One is 
quite inclined, in view of the circumstances, to agree 
heartily with the character who declared that "the Law 
is Wa hass!” 


HE law is largely such an unreasonable and myste- 
rious aggregation of the obiter dicta of self-im- 
portant judges that it is beyond the power of the average 
man to feel sure that the property-right of the American 
Academy at Rome in the Villa Mirafiori may not be levied 
on with success by Signor Ernesto Biondi, the disap- 
pointed sculptor of the “Saturnalia,” the connecting link 
possibly being found in the fact that the president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mr. J. P. Morgan, is also 
one of the incorporators of the American Academy and 
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a contributor to its endowment fund. At any rate, news- 
paper reports from Rome represent not only that Signor 
Biondi is a very bitterly disappointed man over the out- 


come of his suit, as was to be expected, but that his cause 


s who, if 


has been espoused actively by his fellow arti 
the reports may be believed, are ready to declare war 
upon America, American artists and the American 
Academy at Rome in the way of inaugurating some sort 
of a bovcott 
paper declaring 
spirit of retaliation, to do even the smallest favor for any 
Evi- 


inst these offending 
that Italian artists 


parties, one news- 
will "refuse, in a 


American artist who may find his way to Italy." 
dently Italian artists arc believers in one of the tenets of 
trade-unionism—an injury to one is an injury to all. 


NY contractor who is willing to entrust to the 
honest keeping and tender mercies of officials of 
the new Republic of Panama the sum of twenty-five 


hundred dollars in gold, as a “guaranty of good faith,” 
may have the privilege of putting in, before August 31, 
next, a bid for the construction of the new Government 
Palace and National Theatre, to be erected in the city of 
Panama. Isn't the collocation of words, the hinting at 
cal governmental performances, delightfully guile- 
less, when considered reminiscently? If any American 
contractor, wishing to get nearer the scene of activity in 
the “Canal Zone,” 
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where fortunes are to be made and 
names unmade, decides to risk his twenty-five hundred 
dollars in gold, he must put in his bid written in Spanish 
and “folded so that only the name of the bidder will be 
visible! "—clearly, as the paper is not sealed, the honor 
of the Panama officials must be of the highest! Amongst 
other formalities he must make a declaration that he is 
"impressed with the importance of the work," and in 
his schedule must explain fully why he proposes to use 
such and such materials and systems of construction 
rather than some others which he might use. All these, 
and other things as well, must be set down in good and 
grammatical Spanish, and then, after all, the Government 
reserves the right to award the contract to the bidder 
who can "make the monetary arrangements with the 
treasury most convenient," a declaratory statement that 


seems to cover a multitude of possibilities. 
IB is with regret that we learn of the death of Mr. 
Louis W. Pulsifer, a young architect whose delicate 
health for some years has stood in the way of his having 
the successful career that his abilities seemed to assure 
him. Mr. Pulsifer graduated at Harvard College in 
1890, and then studied architecture at the Institute of 
Technology. His capacity was shown by the fact that 
he won the Rotch Traveling Scholarship. 


E have not kept an accountant's record of the at- 
tempt to raise the needed endowment for the 
American Academy at Rome, so we cannot feel sure 
whether the subscription of $100,000 made lately by 
Mr. Henry C. Frick completed the total of the million 
dollars desired for the endowment or whether it was only 
the ninth of the hundred-thousand-dollars contributions. 
The fact is patent, however, that the endowment needed is 
to be secured in a remarkably short space of time. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A STONE DOME: 


^ HE construction of a stone dome is of great interest to the 
‘| architect and to the craftsman; to the former because the 
study of masonry is of value both from an artistic and a 
constructive point of view, while to the latter its practical impor- 
tance is self-evident. 

The dome as an architectural feature is not here under con- 
sideration, nor is it proposed to go into the matter of the theory 
of dome construction, 

The treatment of the 
tional and more pra 
dome of mode 
construction, 

A dome may be generally described as a spherical roof rising 
like an inverted cup over a circular or polygonal base. 

If we cut a spherical dome by four vertical planes equidistant 
from the center and at right angles to each other, the spandrel 
portions of the dome contained between the plane surfaces are 
called pendentives, and this is the proper form of a pendentive 
dome (see Fig. 4), 

When a spherical dome covers a square compartment of a 
building (such as is shown in Figs, 1, 2 and 3) it requires some 


subject will be confined to the construc- 
l part of the work connected with a 
as well as the principles of stone dome 


SECTION OF A 
STONE DOME. 
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means of support for the whole of its base. This is usually pro- 
vided by corbelling out a pendentive from the internal angle of 
each pier to meet the base of the dome; and all domes of this 
nature are commonly styled "pendentive" dom 

The outward thrust of a dome near its base requiring to be 
counteracted, it is usual to add mass on the outer surface just 
above the springing to do this (Fig. 5). This mass counteracts 
the outward pressure of the dome near its base, directing it into 
a more vertical direction, Metal ties embedded in the masonry 
near the base of the dome serve the same purpose. 

If a dome is hemispherical in form, with a proper thickness of 
material and without a lantern on the top, the ties need not be 


!A paper, by James S. Boyd, read before the Glisgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society, 


used in any bed joint making a greater angle than 23 degrees to 
the horizontal base (Fig. 1), because this has been proved to be 
the inclination of the weakest joint in a hemispherical dome, and 
all the stones above this angle press inwards, each circular course 
forming a horizontal arch, keying itself. 

The dome is therefore independent of a keystone. 

Copper cramps from 10 inches to 12 inches long have been 
used to tie the stones of a lower 
course together. They are in- 
serted in the upper bed of the 
stone, but the objection to the 
use of cramps is that each stone 
in this course is brought into 
tension, 

A much better arrangement is 
to have a continuous ring of 
iron or copper sunk into the bed 
of the stone (Figs. 6 and 7), 
which method is quite suitable 
for a dome of moderate span. 

Whether the ring or cramps 

be used, they should be properly 
| embedded in Portland cement, 


The cement used in building 
the dome may help a great deal, 
as it also acts as a tie to a cer- 
tain extent, depending on the 
tensile strength of the cement 


Fio. 8 used. 
It has been found that the 
weakest joint in a dome of a 
pointed form makes a much 
x Ring smaller angle than 23 degrees 
= Te one with the horizontal, 
ete A stone dome need not be uni- 
AUR Fa? form in thickness throughout, 


for, if reduced gradually toward 
the crowd, it can do with less material (Fig. 1). 

If the reduction at the erown is such that it is half the thick- 
ness at the base, the weight is then only little more than half of 
that required for a dome of uniform thickness and of the same 
size. 

The greater the weight in the upper part of the dome, the 
greater will be the horizontal thrust. Therefore a dome requires 
less thickness and is more stable when an eye is formed in the 
top. 

When circular openings are cut through the lower part, the 
stability is greatly diminished, both by the loss in weight and 
by the reduction of the base area of the dome. 

Any inerease in weight at the top (such as adding a lantern) 
will decrease the stability in a much higher ratio than the weight 
cut out near the base. 

Pointed domes are more stable than spherical ones, and this 
form should be used when a lantern has to be supported on the 
top. 

It is now my intention to deal with the setting-out of the dome 
as required in actual practice, and then to describe the working 
of the stones in it, after which the work connected with the 
pendentives will be taken up. 

All the bed moulds could be developed from a quarter plan 
drawn down full size, but in order to show the “setting-out” 
clearly, a half plan looking up (Fig. 2) has been drawn. 

The lines of the joints on plan are very easily traced if the 
soffit joints are shown in solid lines and the extrados joints dotted, 

The bed moulds are here shown longer than would be used, so 
as to avoid confusion of the lines, but whatever length of stone 
is fixed upon, each stone should, if possible, be of the same length 
in that course, because the bed mould will then give the exact 
length of each stone in the course, 

Before the plan can be drawn complete, at least one-half of 
the section (Fig. 1) would be required. The section gives all 
the joint moulds necessary (one for each course). 

The thickness of the joints should be deducted when the 
moulds are cut, and the moulds should be made of stout zinc. 

There is some difference of opinion as to. the most economical 
method of working the stones for a dome. In regard to sim- 
plicity, the method about to be described is the most suitable, 
especially for the lower and higher courses, and may also be 
adopted for the other courses, but with these there is greater 


waste of material. 
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The saving in material effected by any- more intricate method 
will not compensate for the loss of time involved in the work. 

The form of the block required for working any of the stones 
is a rectangular prism; the length equal to the full length of the 
bed mould, as in Fig. 8, and the full height of the joint mould 
for that course, as in the section (Fig. 1). 

First, work the bottom bed and scribe-in the bed mould 
(Fig, 8). The inner arris line on this bed may be marked by a 


Vertical 


pencil through small perforations formed in the mould, or it may 
be scribed-in with a templet taken from the corresponding arris 
line on plan. 

Next, work the vertical joints to the end of the bed mould 
square from the bed, as in Fig. 9. Square up lines on cach joint 
from the arris lines on the bed. These lines guide the applica- 
tion of the joint mould, which is now seribed on each joint, A 
top bed is now worked parallel to the bottom bed and to the 
exact height of the joint mould. This bed is only a surface of 
operation, and labor need not be thrown away on it where it is 
not required, 

It may be mentioned here that the stones for each course can 
be machined down to a gauge x (Fig. 9), the exact height of 
each joint mould, and this is a great saving in labor, but in each 
example described here it is assumed that the stones are entirely 
worked by hand labor. 

Next, apply the bed mould on this bed and seribe-in the lines 
required (Fig. 10). 


A draft is sunk at the lower arris of the splay joint; the 
templet used for this is taken from the corresponding arris line 
on the bed mould on plan. 

Roughly square down the small part of the stone directly above 
the draft to the inner arris line drawn on the top bed (Fig. 10). 
This arris can now be trammelled-in from the top bed. 

We next work off the conical splayed bed, drafts radiating 
from the center of the dome being sunk between the outer and 
inner arrises by the aid of a short straight-edge (see Fig. 11). 

In Fig. 1 the back of the springer-course is shown vertical, 


Fit 


but if the back has to be cut to the extrados curve, it can now be 
worked off guided by a templet (Fig. 12) taken from the extrados 
curve in the section (Fig. 1). 

The soffit can also be worked out by sinking drafts to a templet 
taken from the soffit curve in section (Fig. 1). 


In each case, when templets are used, they should be held 
plumb and radiating to the center of the plan. 

The shape of the rough block required for this stone is also 
a rectangular prism; length equal to that of bed mould and 
height equal to that of joint mould. 

The stones may be gauged down to the height x in Fig. 14 
by a planing machine, as already mentioned, or we may begin by 
working a bottom bed by hand, on which scribe-in the bed mould 


maie 


(Fig, 13). Al that is left of this bed when the stone is fin- 
ished is the lower arris, so that labor may be saved on the bed 
where possible, The vertical joints can now be cut square from 
the bed, and the joint mould accurately applied amd seribed on 
the joints, as in . 14. The stone is now brought to a parallel 
thickness by working the top operation bed to the height of the 
joint mould, 

Apply the bed mould on this bed, and seribe in the lines 
required (see Fig. 15). 

A draft is next sunk to contain the upper inside arris by the 
aid of a templet taken from that arris line on the plan or from 
the bed mould. Trammel-in the arris from the top bed, as in 
the first stone, and clean out the splay bed, guided by the short 


straight-edge. 
To work off the bottom splayed joint, take a templet to the 
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bottom outer arris curve on plan, and sink a draft to contain 
the arris, which is now tramelled-on from the bottom bed 
(Fig. 16). The splay is now worked off, aided by the straight- 
edge. 

Lastly, clean out the soffit and the back, as explained in con- 
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nection with stone No, 1. As an alternative method, the soffit 
may be cleaned after the top splay joint has been worked by 
means of the soffit templet; then the bottom splay joint may .be 
worked hy an arch bevel applied from the soffit, as in Fig. 17. 

As already stated, when this method is applied to the middle 
courses of the dome, it involves a great loss of stone, as we can 
see by comparing the finished block (Fig. 17) with the rough 
block (Fig. 14). 

In order to save material, the stone can be worked as a poly- 
gonal prism, as in Fig 


To obtain the moulds, a sectional elevation of one block is 
drawn on a vertical plane passing through the center of the block 
and center of dome (Figs, and 19). The stone prism (the 
base of which is the polygon F' B' E' K' P' Q' in elevation) 
is worked straight through, as in Fig, 23, 

Measure the distances J E, M F and R B from the base of the 
prism, shown on the plan of the block (Fig. 19). These give four 
points which will enable the vertical joint to be worked at this 
end of the block. 

On the top bed, Q F of Fig. 23, the topmost arris is scribed-in, 
using a templet to this arris, 7 on the plan. A mould of the 
inner operation plane is developed, as shown in Fig. 21, and with 
this mould drawn on the inner surface of the prism its intersec- 
tion by the conical surface of the upper splay bed (Fig, 24). The 
upper conical bed can now be worked through to the two curves 
just drawn, the straight-edge used always held radiating to the 
center of the dome, 

The lower bed can be worked in a similar manner, The bot- 
tom arris line is drawn on the bottom bed of the prism, as in 
Fig. 24, with a templet to E K H on plan (Fig. 19). 

Develop an outside operation-plane mould, as in Fig. 20, and 
with this draw on the outer surface its intersection. with the 
bottom conical joint 3). The bottom conical bed is 
row worked to the two curves, aided by the straight-edge, as 
already explained (see Fig, 25). 
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Flexible moulds of the upper and lower beds are deveolped as 
shown in Fig. 22, The moulds are pressed into and around the 
conical surf; to seribe-in the interior arris of the upper splay 
bed and the exterior arris of the bottom splay bed (Fig. 25), 

Guided by templets taken from the soffit and extrados curves, 
the spherical surfaces are now worked (see Fig, 26), a joint 


mould being scribed on the vertical joints as indicated, 

The pendentive has already been defined, 

The arrangement of the bed joints is worthy of some attention. 
These are much better if worked as conical or splay beds as in 
the dome, but as this requires more material and causes more 
trouble in working, they are generally horizontal, as shown in 
the section (Fig. 1). 

Sometimes the lower courses only are worked with level beds, 
and the higher courses with splayed beds, as indicated by dotted 
lines in the section, 

Observe also in the same figure that the courses are arranged 
to suit the stones in the arches, and a haunch is worked on each 
arch stone, which thereby forms a good bond with the pendentive. 
"he bonding of the two together in this way is often omitted, 
the pendentive courses being simply splayed on the back of the 
arch with a plain joint, 
ne profile of the pendentive (Fig, 1) is found by describing 
an arc of a circle with a radius equal to half the diagonal of the 


square plan (Fig. 2). 
The bed joints are now projected through the 
fs the de ok each cowrse he pendente, Thy sows 
fe mange of the co, and how the courses vay M 


depth and form. 
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From the section of the pendentive a joint mould is made for 
cach course except the bottom one, 

Bed moulds are got from the plan (Fig. 3) by projecting the 
bed joints from the elevation, TI y include the over-all size of 
chivolt projected from each joint in elevation to the plan. 


Notice that there is a flat margin about 4 inches broad worked 
round the outside of the archiovlt, 

This margin miters with the pendentive surface, and greatly 
aids the workman in working the stones. 

The vertical joints must now be set out on plan. li- 
ate from the center of the plan and are arranged to suit the size 
of stones available (see plan of pendentives, Fig. 3). 


These ra 
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The working of arch-stone No, 1 will no whe described: notice 
that it is a double springer, with a very small piece of the pen- 
dentive worked in the angle. 
The top and bottom bed moulds are marked on the plan 
(Fig. 3) and the face mould in the elevation (Fig. 1). 
Begin by working the bottom bed, and on it scribe-in the bot- 
tom bed mould, as in Fig. 27, Work the vertical joints A B and 
A C to the lines of the mould and square from the bed 
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On these joints scribe-in the face mould (Fig. 27). 

Now work the top bed parallel to the bottom bed and to the 

xact height of the face mould (Fig. 98). 

Seribe-in the top mould and work the check D through 

from bed to bed, keeping the plane containing the archivolt 

moulding clean, as in Fig, 29. 
Apply the archivolt face mould (which is taken from the face 


Fo 


mould already used), guided by lines squared down from the 


top bed, and seribe-in the sofht line, the splay joint, and breadth 


of acl (Fg 2). E 7 
Next work the gly jos as shown in Fg an sen 


the section mold of the arcivol and sot panel 
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The soffit, panel mouldings and archivolt are worked through, 
guided by templets where necessary (see Fi 1). Then, lastly, 
the small part of the pendentive (marked in the figure) is 
worked. The templet required for this is taken from the section 
of the pendentive at the springer course (Fig. 1). 

The bed mould is shown in the plan (Fig. 3) and the face 
mould in elevation (Fig. 1). 

First work the top bed (a part only of which will remain) 
and on it seribe-in the bed mould (Fig. 32). 

Next work the vertical joint A B, and the pendentive joint 
square from the top bed. Scribe the face mould on the joint 
A B, and the section mould of the pendentive for this course on 


the other joint, as in I D 

Rough-out the surface of the pendentive, working from the 
joint toward the miter, and point off the vertical part between 
the joint A B and the pendentive joint (Fig. 33). 

Also work a plane surface to contain the archivolt moulding, 
and scribe-in the archivolt face mould, the application of which 
is guided by lines squared down from the bed, The splay joints 
are now worked through from the face to the side A B 

Seribe-in the section mould of soffit panel and archivolt. on 
both joints (Fig. 34), and work the mouldings through 
rgin of the 


The small part of the pendentive and the outer mé 
archivolt are now cleaned into the miter, as in Fig, 34 

In building up the courses in the dome, the mason 
some means of checking the work as it proceeds, 

In the d hy a trammel working 
the center, but this cannot be applied to the inside of the dome 
surface owing to the position of the centering. 

A very accurate method is to cut a wooden mould to the outer 
section curve for each course with the top edge level, as shown 
in Fig, 35. 

l'he mould is held exactly to the top and 
bottom arrises of the stone, and a spirit 
level is applied on the top The 
mould must be held plumb, and radiating 
to the center of the dome. 

It may be made to take in a number of 
courses if desired, in which case the lines 
of each course would be marked on it to 
check them properly 

Another method is to work with a tram 


requires 


arch the stones are test from 


edge. 
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mel revolving on a center point at the top 
of the dome, but this is not so accurate as the method already 
described, 


In conclusion, great importance should be attached to the study 
of the science of masonry, both by the architectural student and 
craftsman, 

Builders have at times had their wits highly exe 
cult masonry problems, of which the one we 
cannot be classed as the most difficult. 


sed by diffi 
have now considered 


IFFLEY, NEAR OXFOR 
( NE fine old church of Iffley is a most interesting example 


of Norman architecture, not impudently restored, although 
the Perpendicular period has left its mark. The 
was accomplished in 1825, when, I believe, the altar-tomb (15 
85) was removed from the interior of the chureh to one of the 
entre 


worst 


nces, 


The Knights Templars held property here, and Iffley appears 
in Domesday Book as Givetelei, from the Anglo-Saxon giflaleya 
(“fields of gifts”), but the termination ey or ca, an island, points 
to a period when the river circled round the marshy lands, 

The church was erected by Robert de Cheney, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 1135-47, or by Juliana de S. Remigius, who gave it in 1 
95 to the Priory, and whose father, Robert, held an 
Iffley. 

The massive embattled tower, with its early Norman windows 
and ornament, has six bells, "Two are dated 1785; one cast in 
1502 was re-cast 1 The fourth is inseribed "Praise the Lord." 
The other two are dated 1642, and the Priest's bell, 1709. 

The tower has two Norman windows (in the belfry) and a 
small turret at the northwest corner, which does not rise above 
the windows. In the centre of the battlements is the figure of 
some animal, said to be an ass; but as I had no glass with me I 
could not determine this. 

The gn west door is very richly ornamented with chevron 
and beak ornaments; the outer division is supported by brackets, 
represents the signs of Zodiac. 
restored very recently—1 


estate at 


The circular window above was 


76. The three windows above this 


continue the same decoration, but the outer mouldings are sup- 
ported by colonettes. In the apex of the gable is a small window 
of the same character. All the windows and the door are deeply 
recessed, 

The south door is more varied in ornament. The mouldings 
are supported upon capitals, the shafts of two of the columns 


U 
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being decorated. "The jambs are ornamented with a series ot 
rosettes. "The arches of the interior which support the tower 
spring from piers with pillars of black marble at the angles. The 
vitals are plain, cushioned; the arches deeply recessed and 
ecorated with zigzag and chevron ornament. 

The chancel is Early English, probably the work of Robert de 
Vfteley, Friar of Kenilworth, 1266-76, a native of the place It 
has sidilea and a piscina of the same date. The windows are some- 
what later. In the nave are four Perpendicular ones added by 
John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 1463-91, and Elizabeth of York, 
but the outer Norman mouldings remain above the later work. 
The only original Norman windows remaining are two in the 
The font is of black marble upon a circular pedestal and 
twisted columnettes and one square shaft at the corners, all rest- 
ing upon a square base of two steps, The church yard eross has 
been restored, practically re-built, as only the base and part of 
the shaft remains. S. Beare, 


nave: 


NINFA IN THE PONTINE MARSHES. 


N the fringe of the Pontine Marshes, that historic swamp 

C which consuls, emperors and popes in vain endeavored to 
drain, there lies, says Mr. William Miller in the Morn- 

ing Post, a deserted city, a Medieval Pompeii. The slow n, 
which winds round the spurs of the Volscian Mountains on 
its way to Terracina and the Latin shore, pulls up on the margin 
of a hundreds of 
Pontine frogs, and in five minutes we are within the magic cir- 
cuit of the ivy-grown walls of Ninfa. A tall tower, once the 
proud creation of Cardinal Peter Gaetani, nephew of the great 
Pope Boniface VILL, guards the entrance to the abandoned 
town, whose sole inhabitants are the butterflies and the lizards 
and the frogs. A few children and a woman, gaunt with fever, 
the product of the marshes, come here by day to work at a mill, 
but no one ‘ps within the ruined Medizeva 
Yet here was once a 


lake, resonant with the hoarse croaking of 


fortress. 

flourishing little community, On one 
of the deserted churches we could still see the frescos of saints, 
painted by some long forgotten artist, and the long trails of the 
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clematis er houses once inhabited by the vassals of the an- 
cient Pontine faily of the Gaetani, whose chief still owns the 
great castle of Sermoneta on the hill yonder. A broken bridge 
half spans a rapid stream, which intersects the deserted town, 
and the medieval streets and the old market-place have long 
since disappeared beneath a thick growth of luxuriant weeds, 
which flourish in the marshy soil. Here some novelist might 
lay the scene of a stirring romance in the dim twilight of the 
Middle Ages; indeed, a legend tells of a fair damsel who threw 
herself, for the sake of her lover, from the Gaetani Lower into 
the silent lake below. Yet there was a time when Ninfa, now 
so picturesquely desolate, figured largely in parchment deeds, 
and was bought and sold as a valuable asset. Fa back, in the 
spacious Byzantine days, when Rome was an annexe of Con- 
stantinople, and the Imperial Exarch still lingered on at Ra- 
venna, the iconoclast Emperor Constantine, he of the unsavory 
nickname, granted Ninfa, and with it lofty Norma, which rises 
high above us on the mountain-side, to the sainted Pope Zach- 
arias to be part of the Papal patrimony, and here, within one of 
these roofless churches, a later pope, Alexander ILL, the successor 
of our only English pontiff, and the mightiest adversary of Bar- 
barossa, was consecrated with all the ceremonies of the media- 
val hierarchy, 

But the golden age of Ninfa was the close of the thirteenth 
century, when the Gaetani began to consolidate their little Pon- 
tine kingdom under the auspices of their great kinsman, Boni- 
face VIII. In those days Cardinal Peter paid in hard cash some 
000 of our money for the undivided possession of the 
township of Ninfa, and received it from his Papal uncle, as a 
fief forever, on condition that he should never alienate one single 
stone of it to the hated Colonna, It was then, too, that Boni- 
face himself bought lofty Norma for £12,000, so that the Gaetani 
scutcheon might be seen on all the towns of the Marshes, 

But fever was stronger than popes or cardinals, Gradually 
the deadly disease of the marshes crept over the dwellers by 
the lake of Ninfa, To-day the station-master and his family 
are the sole denizens of that low ying ground, and for four 
months every summer they too reside up at Norma, and Ninfa 
is left without a living soul. Here at last is a place which mod- 
ern Italy cannot “improve” out of its picturesque existence. 

It is strange to find one of our countrymen in this unfre- 
quented region, The station-master at Ninfa, at whose house 
we passed the night, had much to tell of the British abbot of 
an adjoining monastery, a man beloved by the whole country- 
side. rly next morning we attended service in this pictur- 
esque abbey-church, one of whose windows commemorates the 
safe return of a Gaetani from the great struggle between the 
Cross and the Crescent in the waters of Lepanto. Dogs and 
babies ran about the floor of the spacious building, while the 
peasants in their costumes knelt reverently at their devotions. 
Here, at any , the populace had much for which to bless 
the Government of the Popes. The fine bridge which leads to 
the abbey, the splendid road which leads in huge serpentines up 
to Norma, were the work of Pius IX., while the one man of 
modern times who has seriously grappled with the problem of 
the Pontine Marshes was Pius VL, the martyr of the Modern 
Papacy, whose name should go down to history in this region 
with that of Appius, the builder of the Pontine road, whose 
huge blocks we traverse outside Terracina, just as did Horace 
on that memorable journey to Brindisi and as did St. Paul on 
his still more famous journey to Rome. 

Terracina still stands, as it stood in Horace's time, on the 
white limestone cliff, which shows above the dull level of the 
vast plain. At the foot of the rock a colony of herdsmen and 
their families from Trella, in the Abruzzi, have settled for the 
winter in conical huts of straw, like the Koutso-Wallachs whom 
one sees in Beeotia. The people of Trella are of Saracenic 
origin, and the women show their Oriental ancestry in the cos- 
tume which they still wear—the white h ead-dress, on which 
the picturesque pitchers of copper or earthenware are so deftly 
poised, the braces and the dark cloth fastened over the skirt. 
Seldom in modern Italy, amidst the sartorial abominations of 
the slop-shop, does one see so much costume as here, But 
Terracina, despite the ugly modern town which has grown up 
near the sea, preserves in the tortuous streets of the rock-city 
all the attributes of the Middle Ages. The quaint beasts which 
support the outer pillars of the fine cathedral must have lis- 
tened to the reading of the quaint charter of Pius IL, who 
allowed the Jews to live at Terracina “because of the nec sity 
which the citizens have of borrowing money." The town walls 
contain blocks of stone which withstood many a Papal siege, 


and if recent excavations have ruelly dislodged the ghost of 
the great Theodoric from the vast ruins on the promontory 
above the town, his memory is preserved in the name of the 
local theatre and in those of many a local tradesman. But here 
the climate and the natural surroundings are rather Greek than 
Italian. Terracina was, indeed, once a Greek ity, and in the 
asphodel meadow above the town the traveler might easily 
imagine that he was in one of those Homeric scenes which are 
so common in the islands of the Ionian Se: 

But we have not far to go from Terracina in order to get 
upon the track of the Homeric hero. A drive of ten miles over 


the plain and among the smouldering fires of the charcoal burn- 


ers takes us to the foot of the enchantress Circe's fabled home, 
now no longer an island though it seems so from afar. Among 
the herds of black pigs which thrive on the mountain there may 
be descendants of the unhappy mortals whom the cunning witch 
converted into animals, and her name still lingers on in that 
of this lofty and isolated rock—Monte Circeo. 

There is nowadays a greater air of prosperity about Terra- ` 
cina and its neighborhood than might have been expected. Liv- 
ing is cheap there; fish, fruit and vegetables are abundant, and 
the people seem to live well, Certainly they are not tempted 
by the distractions of the capital; for there are few who care 
to take the five hours’ journey to Rome behind one of the 
"coffee-pot as they call the engines, which pant laboriously 
along the railway at a speed of fifteen miles an hour, Amid 
the orange groves and the lemon gardens of this old Volscian 
town men can cultivate that equanimity which Horace declared 
would secure happiness even in the depths of the Pontine 
Marshes. 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


OT long since, says The Building News, a well-known 
architect we knew had occasion to send a copy of the 
R.LB.A. scale of charges to a client who was contem- 

plating building. The client, who was a relative, replied as fol- 
lows: “I note about costs and your anxiety not to depart from 
the RILB.A. scale. It is a laudable sentiment, but not always 
acted on by architects—in fact, I should say more honored in the 
breach than the observance—so don't unduly distress yourself if 
you should by accident charge me a trifle under full scale.” 

The same day this reply was received, information came through 
a reliable source that a traveler for a firm of building specialists 
was accustomed, when visiting certain architects who frequently 
specified their goods, to leave a small pile of sovereigns upon the 
table when the architect's back was turned, 

A few weeks previously an architect had called, and had made 
the remark in conversation that until one was in such large prac- 
tice as to be able to specify that, for instance, the sanitary work 
should be done by So-and-So, and to accept from that firm the 10 
or 15 per cent. on the cost which they were prepared to pay, it 
was impossible to make a living by architecture. 

These three incidents taken together indicate the present posi- 
tion of affairs tolerably well. There is a scale of charges which 
is recognized as customary, and which is clearly stated to denote 
the minimum rate at which payment should be made. In the eyes 
of the client, however, it represents the maximum, and he is fre- 
quently prepared to employ that architect who will base his 
charges upon a lower scale. When the rate of payment is already 
as low as is compatible with the earning of an honest livelihood, 
the natural result of such cutting down must be that some other 
means of recuperation are found. Of course, we all know that 
the acceptance of a commission from any one other than a client 
is illegal, unless it be done with the client's consent; but while 
there are firms which are prepared to pay an architect a commis- 
sion in order to secure work, and to do it in such a way that it 
cannot be proved that they have done so, the temptation is great, 
and there is little wonder that some succumb. 

Of all the evils which at present afflict the architectural profes- 
sion this is unquestionably the greatest, but how it is to be met is, 
under present circumstances, a difficult problem. Proof is what is 
lacking, and the courage to act upon it upon the part of some 
recognized body, if it be forthcoming, The question arises under 
these circumstances whether the stem of charging for his sery- 
ices now adopted by an architect is the best possible, and whether, 
indeed, it is well that there should he such a thing as a schedule 
of charges at all. Its effect is to bring all upon the same basis, 
giving the incompetent beginner the right to charge as much as the 
old and experienced practitioner. Tt is admitted, too, on all hands 
that the architect's services in connection with plain warehouse 
building are overpaid at 5 per cent. upon the cost, while the same 
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s an extreme undercharge in the case of a small villa, 
or a church with elaborate detail. It may be argued that these 
things balance therzzelves, and that, taking the rough with t 
smooth, the result is fair. It may be so in the case of a general 
practitioner in a country town; but the man who is m large 
manufacturing centre produces only large buildings, simple in their 
planning and construction, and with features repeated over and 
over again, soon becomes a wealthy man, while another architect 
with a European reputation for ecclesiastical work of the highest 
order only makes but the barest of livings, In all justice the one 
should charge less, and the other should charge more, than 5 per 
cent, on the cost. In practice the one insists upon the custom es- 
tablished by the schedule, or faling this, recoups himself by the 
illegitimate means already mentioned, while the other, by reason 
of the same custom, finds that he cannot charge more than the 
schedule rate, while his honesty forbids his accepting commis- 
sions behind his client's back. 

Probably the best solution of the difficulty would be found by a 
return to the practice of other times and other countries, whereby 
the architect was the chief builder, employing his own workmen 
and purchasing his own materials, and not a mere supervisor and 
instructor of others. It is an ideal which many are seeking after, 
and is reached to a large extent by our cousins across t Atlantic 
by means of large firms who are architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors in one. As matters stand at the present in England, this 
sort of thing would probably be looked down upon, and no more 
can be done than to throw out the suggestion, as, indeed, we 
have done many times during the last fifty years, and to hope for 
what the future may bring. In the meantime the R.LB.A 
schedule of charges must be accepted until steps are taken for its 
amendment. It would probably be hopeless to enter upon a 
crusade for the entire abandonment of the schedule; but that it 
needs very considerable alteration is obvious to every thinking 
man. The only ground upon which it can be substantiated at 
law is that it represents the general custom of the profession, and 
even this seems to be doubtful. Whenever it can be done with- 
out giving offence, it is undoubtedly best to come to a definite 
understanding with a client upon the matter of charges before 
even the preliminary sketches are made. It is generally recom- 
mended that negotiations to this end should be opened by send- 
ing the client a copy of the schedule; but it must always be re- 
membered that if this is done there is not the slightest prospect 
ol afterward being able to charge any excess over schedule rates, 
however well such exeess may be earned; while there is consid- 
erable probability of the client's attempting to make a bargain 
which is more to his advantage, In such a case it is generally 
the soundest policy to come to a. definite lump-sum arrangement, 
to include all services except such as may be necessitated by a 
client's own desire for alterations as the work proceeds, and to 
stipulate for payment in instalments at the time when the contract 
is signed, and possibly afterward, as certificates are given to the 
builder. 

Above all things, your architects should be warned aga 
cepting payments at a rate so low as to leave them open to the 
temptation of recouping themselves by illegitimate means. Once 
an illicit commission is accepted, however carefully it be veiled 
in the form cf a Christmas gift or the execution of some needed 
repair to his own house without charge, the architect will have 
lost his control over those who are employed under him, and will 
have sacrificed the self-respect of a man of honor. 
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Mvsk-sceNTED Morrar.—In considering statements made in 
ird to musk, we are reminded of a fact related by those who 
have visited the mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, lt is 
related that when the walls of the celebrated edifice were in 
process of construction, a large amount of musk, the contribu- 
tions of hundreds of pious pilgrims, was mixed in with the mor- 
tar used in the masonry, and that after the lapse of a thousand 
and more years, the odor of the substance is yet plainly dis- 
cernible. Especially is this the case with those to whom it is 
disagreeable, and to those who enter the building on a damp, 
y" day.—National Druggist. 


“mugg 


DirsixrecriNG DweELLING-HOUSeEsS.—'lhe inspector of the disin- 
fection office of Turin has instituted an innovation in destroying 
germs in dwellings. He uses a 1 per cent. solution of sal soda 
for cleansing the floors, whereby the bacilli of diphtheritis and 
typhus are killed within one minute. The use of poisonous cor- 
rosive sublimate does not remove the dirt in which living bacilli 
S. Con- 


are still found after disinfection—Richard Guenther, U 
sul-General. 
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, IVE or six years ago the city of New York awoke 
to the fact that, partly owing to natural causes 

and still more to the dereliction of officials, there were far 
from enough school-houses in the city to accommodate 
the school population and that the situation was rapidly 
becoming worse. Once awake to the situation fairly 
energetic steps were taken, although it was not found 
convenient to build at once the needed number of new 
school-houses that could accommodate the thousands of 
children who were forced to go either untaught or with 
the advantages of “half-time” schooling. The delay was 
caused partly by the difficulty of procuring sites in de- 
sirable proximity to the school population and partly by 
the inevitable slothfulness of all building operations, es- 
pecially those which are paid for out of a public purse. 
The magnitude of the undertaking and the reality of the 
need for these new school-houses is shown by the fact 
that, 
are 
Stages of completeness now in charge of the architect to 
the Department of Education, while contracts for twenty- 
four more will shortly be made. The contract-cost of 
these seventy-seven buildings is something over thirteen 
and three-quarters millions of dollars, or an average cost 


even after several years of active building, there 
at this time seventy-seven school-houses in various 


per building of more than one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars, an average which shows the 
buildings are neither small nor ephemeral in structure: 
while the fact that some of the high-school buildings 
cost half a million or so still further evidences the fact 
that New York is a good place to turn to just now for 
light on the difficult matter of building large and sani- 
tary municipal school-houses. It is fair to speak of 
“large” school-houses for these seventy-seven new build- 
ings are to accommodate one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand pupils, an average, that is, of some sixteen 


hundred children to a building, 


po it was not the best, prc bably it was not 
the most economical, certainly it was not the most 
expeditious way to have all the school-houses the city 
stood in such sore need of designed and built by the official 
architect to the Department of Education. But, since 
that method had to be followed, it is a matter of wonder- 
ful good fortune that the official architect chanced to be 
such a man as is Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, who not only at 
. the outset showed distinct capacity for his task, but has 
proved himself a man able to grow as his opportunities 
opened before him. Mr. Wheelwright in Boston, Mr. 
Ittner in St. Louis, Mr. Mundie in Chicago, have done 
way of 
building school-houses that not only serve their purpose 
as such, but are also agreeable to the citizens at large 
as architectural accomplishments ; but they have not had 
to do their work under the same sort of pressure that 
has been put upon Mr, Snyder, and they have not had to 
adapt their architectural treatment to as closely restricted 
sites. When first the New York school-house made its ap- 


excellent service to their respective cities in the 


pearance in Gothic attire, it seemed as if a very doubtful 
experiment were being tried, but little by little the de- 
signer discovered new confidence in himself, and some of 
the later buildings are markedly successful as pieces of 
consistent and satisfying architectural composition, 


qa Boston Herald is so unkind as to let its readers 

learn, what a good many other people already 
knew, that there had been a good deal of high-sounding 
emptiness about the past career of the undertakings that 
have finally resulted in the creation of the American 
Academy at Rome, and evidently entertains doubts as to 
the real usefulness of the newer institution, if its affairs 
are to be directed, or misdirected, in the future as they 
certainly have been in the past. During the eight or ten 
years that the Roman experiment has been going on at 
the Villa Aurora, one would think that something defi- 
nite might have been accomplished or at least some certain 
aims definitely formulated which should be generally 
known to and understood by those who might be expected 
to have an interest in such undertakings, but we believe 
that very little is known to and still less understood by 
The little information in the way of circular 
or report that has come in our way has always seemed to 


outsiders, 


be particularly vague and formless, the outgivings of 
promoters who were beginning to acknowledge to them- 


selves that there were unforeseen difficulties in the way 


of producing out-of-hand a well-grown and fully ma- 
tured Minerva, or creating with the stroke of a pen a 
body of forty “immortals.” It does not seem likely that 
an endowment of a million dollars could have been pro- 
cured unless some sort of a definite programme had 
been presented to the subscribers, so we may hope that 
presently the interested public may be taken into the con- 
fidence of the promoters. 


T is the general supposition that the Villa Mirafiori 
will play for art in the United States the same im- 


portant part that the Villa Medici has played for French 
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34 
art, and that to ensure such an outcome it will be only 
needful to imitate the methods in vogue at the older in- 
stitution. If this is really the hope and expectation, we 
feel quite sure it is to meet with almost immediate denial. 
the Villa Mirafiori and 
while 


As we understand the situation, 
what it stands for are considered the ultimate gi val, 
the Villa Medici is but a stepping-stone. French students, 
we are speaking, of course, wholly of architectural stu- 
dents, are willing to sacrifice the time needed to win the 
Villa Medici, 


assurance of a governmental posi- 


Prix de Rome and a position at the be- 
the 


tion and a living salary later when they return to France, 


cause they have 
and unless something of the same sort can be established 
fortv-odd State Leg- 


Architect, to 


for Americans, say by persuading the 
islatures to establish each the office of State 
be filled only by those who hold the diploma of the Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome, we feel that it will be very difficult 


to maintain vitality in the Roman undertaking, so far as 


against the 
valet 


- education, another four on 


its architectural side in concerned. It is 


genius of the American nature that voung men sh 


spend four years on a coll 


the technical education which will enable them to earn the 
scholarship or fellowship which assures entrance to the 


American Academy, and then another two, three or four 


years at Rome, only to find at the end of that long time 
they have to begin their real life-work and really are no 
better fitted to make a living than the young men who 
After all, 


difference in architectural worth dpi the work now 


have stayed at home. is there any discernible 


done by the earlier holders of, say, t » Rotch Travelling 


Scholarships and by their nds adea Is not as 
good work done in France by non- winners of the coveted 
Prix de Rome as by those who succeeded in winning it? 
Is there much, if any, real advantage, in the proper v: alu- 
ing of life's achievements, in the years spent in Rome. 
case of Frenchmen, they do open to them 


Is it likely that, lacking a substantially 


save that, in the 
a definite career? 
similar reward, young Americans will be found ready to 


make the very real sacrifices that must be made if 


American Academy at Rome is to keep the se mblance of 


a living, even if not fructifying. force? It is all the 


more desirable to consider these questions, because dur- 
“rench 
lished 


dis- 


ing the last year the advisability of abandoning the 
School at Rome, with all its past history of accom 
good and actual performance, was very seriously 


cussed in France. 


( 


agent with whom he is in treaty is fully empowered to 


NCE more the necessity is impressed on the profes- 


sion of an architect's knowing whether the public 


act and capable of making a binding contract. In laver- 


aill, Mass., 


school-houses, and separate special committees of the 


two of the wards of the city needed new 


City Council were appointed to secure plans and erect 


the buildings. The committee for Ward 5 decided on a 


rick building, while that for Ward 7 accepted the designs 
for a wooden school-house presented bv Messrs. Perkins 
latter ward 


& Bancroft. But when the citizens of the 


earned of the decision thev declared that their school- 


rouse, too, must be built of brick. Accordingly the com- 


mittee rescinded its action and then adopted the design 


the 
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for a brick school-house presented by Mr. C. W. Damon, 
the original architects feel aggrieved and 
Unfortunately for them the City Solicitor 


and naturally 
intend to sue. 
is able to point out that the special committee for Ward 7 

in first deciding in favor of a wooden building, erede 
their delegated powers, since the City Council's vote in- 
structed both its special committees to procure designs for 


brick school-houses. The moral is, simply, that in dealing 


with committees of all kinds, whether public or private, 
architects will be wise not to expend their time and effort 
until they have been furnished with an attested copy of 
the vote of the delegating body under w hich the committee 


If the committee is found to have full 


professes to act. 


powers and the architect can later secure his contract 


under seal, he should have no occasion to waste his sub- 
stance in lawsuits. 
T HE recent political upheaval in Philadelphia inci- 


dentally reminds people of the sc ndal in which 


State-house at Harrisburg has been 


the building of the 


involved, for, when it was suggested that a special se 


islature might be desirable, the present ar- 
Joseph M. 
that. if it should be attempted to hold sessions in the new 


sion of the 1 
chitect of that building, Mr. 


Houston, said 


building. it would so delay operations as to prevent its 
completion within the contract period and cause the 


bringing of lawsuits by or against the contractors. It 


is pleasurable to find ground for believing that in its 


later stages this particular job is being carried out with 


some decent regard for the law. 


h^ promised to be very likely to happen, the city of 
Boston has decided not to accept the verdict as 


amended by Judge Schofield in the “Westminster Cham 


bers” case, but has elected to carry the case before the 
Supreme Court of the State on exceptions to the judge's 
rulings. Quite apart from the natural unwillingness to 
pay heavy damages, even if they were assessed with un- 
that 
motives inciting to delay is the feeling of irritation that 
the right of violated by the 
egislature when it enacted the height-limit law and at 


questionable propriety, we fancy one of the real 


local self-government was 


he same time gave the aggrieved owners of the affected 
uildings the right to collect damages from the city of 
could. The pre- 
would be followed by New York City in case 


joston, if they same sort of tactics, 


sumably, 


he "hayseed" legislators at Albany should pass a simi- 
ar law affecting the metropolis. 


I N answer to inquiries, we will say that some ten days 
ago our representative called on Mr. A. Van Karne- 
eck, president of the Peace Palace Association, at The 


Hague, and ascertained that as yet no formal invitation 
to architects to submit competitive designs for the Peace 
Palace had been issued, nor had the terms of the pro- 
eramme or the number and value of the prizes been defi- 


nitely decided upon. The present intention seemed to be 


that the competition shall be of the “mixed” class, thus 
allowing uninvited architects to submit designs in compe- 
tition with those well-known practitioners in different 


parts of the world who may be especially invited. 
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HEATING AND VEN TILATION.—XII.' 
OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

yuildings are satisfactorily warmed by direct steam, 
ater, and in some cases by the fan system. Probabl 
ct steam is used more frequently for this purpose than 
any other method. The so-called vacuum systems, to be de- 
scribed later, are well adapted to this class of work and are 
quite extensively used, 

As most modern office-buildings have their own power and 
lighting plant, arrangements should be made for utilizing the 
exhaust stéam for heating purposes, Steam after being used in 
an engine contains the greater part of its heat and, if not con- 
densed or used for other purposes, can usually be employed for 
heating withovt affecting to any great extent the power of the 
engines. 

The exhaust steam discharged from non-condensing engines 
contains from 20 to 30 per cent of water and considerable oil 
or greasy matter which has been employed for lubrication. 

About 1-5 of the exhaust. steam may be used in heating the 
feed-water for the boilers, which leaves from 60 to 65 per cent 
of the steam delivered to the engines available for heating pur 
pose: 

When an engine is exhausting into the air, the pressure in 
the exhaust pipe is but slightly above that due to the atmosphere, 
The effect of passing the exhaust through the pipes and radiators 
of a heating system is to raise the pressure somewhat, but in a 
well designed system of piping this need not be over 1 or 7 
pounds and can be easily offset by raising the boiler pressure or 
slightly increasing the cut-off of the engine. 

As an engine does not deliver steam continuously but at regu- 
lar intervals, at the end of each stroke, the amount is likely to 
vary with the work done, since the governor is adjusted to ad- 
mit steam in such a quantity as is required to maintain a uni 
form speed. If the work is light, ve y little steam will be 
admitted to the engine and for this reason the supply available 
lor heating may vary somewhat, depending upon the use made of 
the power delivered by the engine, In mills and factories the 
amount of exhaust steam is practically constant, while in office- 
buildings where power is used for lights and elevator service the 
variation is greater. 

The general requirements for a system of exhaust-steam heat- 
ing include a system of piping so designed that only a slight 
increase in back pressure will be thrown upon the engine; a 
connection which shall automatically supply live steam at a re- 
duced pressure as needed; provision fer removing the oil from 
the exhaust steam; a relief or back-pressure valve arranged to 
prevent any sudden increase in back pressure on the engine, 
and an automatic return system for returning the water of con 
densation back to the boilers against a higher pressure. These 
requirements may be met in various w depending upon actual 
conditions found in different cases. Any of the systems of pip- 
ing already described may be used, but the pipes should be ot 
good size in order to reduce the pressure required to produce a 
good circulation of steam through the radiators, In computing 
the pipe-sizes, a drop in pressure of not more than 4 pound in 
200 feet length of run may be assumed in buildings ten or twelve 
stories in height. 

One of the best systems of piping for buildings of this class 
is the overhead distribution where a single large supply riser 
is carried to the roof space where it branches and drops to the 
basement. In this arrangement the flow of both steam and con- 
densation is downward and if the single-pipe method of radiator 
connection is employed much smaller pipes may be used than if 
the pipes ran upward from the basement and the flow of steam 
and water were in opposite directions, When exhaust steam 1s 
used for heating purposes it must first be passed through some 
form of separator or extractor for removing the oil, especi Ily 
if the condensation is to be returned to the boilers. The separa- 
tion of the oil from the steam is usually accomplished by intro- 
ducing a series of baffling-plates in the path of the steam: the 
particles of oil striking these are stopped and thus separated 
from the steam. The oil drops into a receiver provided for this 
purpose and is discharged through a trap to the sewer, In other 
forms the steam is given a whirling motion and the heavier par- 
ticles of oil are thrown outward and separated from the steam 
by the action of centrifugal force. There are still other forms 


Where the steam is passed through a porous bed of coke or 
coarse gravel or pebbles and the oil separated by coating the 
pieces of coke or stone 

Other acessories such as pressure-teducing vale, ack gre 
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FFICE 


er 


are the same 
already been described for school-house and hospital 


sure valves, return pumps, pump governors, ete 
as have 
work, 
The method of making the Pipe connections in any particular 
case will depend upon the general arrangement of the apparatus 
and the various existing conditions. Figure 5" illustrates the 
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FIG. 50. 

general principles to be followed, and by suitable changes may 
as a guide in the design of new systems, Steam first 
from the into a drum or header; from this a 
valved main is carried to the engine-room. Branches are taken 
from this for running the boiler feed-pump and for supplying 
the heating system through a reducing valve. The exhaust-pipe 
from the engines is connected and valved so that the exhaust 
steam can be passed through a feed-water heater, thrown out- 
board, or turned into the heating system after first passing 
through a grease extractor, The outboard exhaust pipe is pro- 
vided with a back-pressure valve which opens when the pressure 
in the heating system reaches the desired maximum, When the 
quantity of exhaust is not sufficient for heating purposes the 
reducing valve opens automatically and admits live steam as 
needed to bring the pressure up to the desired point, The con- 
nections between the mains and radiators are made in the usual 
way and the main return is carried back to the return pump 
along the floor, as shown. A water-seal is obtained by elevating 
the pump governor as already described, An equalizing or bal 
ance pipe connects the top of the governor with the low-pressure 
heating-main, and high-pressure steam is supplied to the pump, 
as shown. A sight-feed lubricator should be placed in this pipe 
above the automatic valve, and a valved by-pass should be placed 
around the governor for running the pump in case of accident 
or repairs. 

The grease-extractor should be drained through a special oil 
trap to a catch-basin or to the sewer. The steam-drum, the 
bottom of the main heating riser and any other low points in the 
steam piping should be dripped, and the condensation trapped 
to the main return near its connection with the pump. The 
bottom of the exhaust riser, the feed-water heater and any 
other low points in the exhaust system should be drained and 
trapped to the sewer, as the condensation from these pipes con- 
tains oil and should not be returned to the boilers, 

The return pump should always be duplicated in a plant of 
any size as a safeguard against accident, and the two pumps 
should be run alternately to make sure that one is always in 
working order. If all of the exhaust steam is used for heating 
so that the amount of cold water required for feeding the boilers 
is small it may be fed directly into the main return without 
passing through the feed-water heater. In summer time, how- 
ever, when the heating-plant is not in use, a feed-water heater 
is necessary, as a large amount of heat which would otherwise 
be wasted may be saved in this way. The connections will de- 
pend somewhat upon the form of heater used, but in general a 
single connection is all that is necessary. In Figure 50 the con- 
nections are made so that all of the steam may be forced through 
the heater, or by opening all three valves a circulation of steam 
will be maintained in the heater and the surplus steam which is 
not condensed will pass on to the heating system. 

CuanLEs L, HUBBARD. 
(To be Continued.) 


EINFORCED PILING, 
RA. R. GALBRAITH, AM. Inst. CE, reading a paper 
||. on reinforced piling before the Incorporated Association 


of Muncipal and County Engineers [English], said that 
in addition to the usual advantages that were associated with the 


be use 


passes boilers 
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construetions—for instance, fire-resistance, 


ete.—the use of these piles in 


adoption of the 
durability, homogeneity 
submarine work insured immunity from the dreaded attacks of 
the teredo navalis and other boring pests that destroyed timber 
piles, and there was no serious oxidation of the metal to be 
feared, as in steel piles. One of their most important advantages 
properly con 
soils, wher: 


, economy, 


vas that, owing to their impermeability when 
structed, they were equally durable in dry or wet 
in order to preserve timber piles they must be constantly 
merged. Unlike timber and steel piles, they could be easily 
lengthened, shortened, jointed, altered or repaired (the last 
being and there were virtually no maim- 
tenance expenses, such as were connected with their timber or 
steel prototypes. Their most serious disadvantage was their first 
cost, although under circumstances would 
found nearly as cheap as timber ones, and a deal more 
Pile for pile, the cost would gen- 


sub 


seldom necessary), 


favorable they bz 
great 
economical than those of steel 
erally exceed that of timber; but often, however, thei 
would mean a saving in the ultimate cost of the work, especially 
in foundations, owing to the piles not having to be cut off below 
ground-water level, and the reduction of the excavation and in 
the volume of masonry The conerete pile had also a much 
greater bearing capacity than the wooden one. In strata where 
a wooden pile 20 feet long, 214 inches in diameter at the top and 
10 inches at the bottom would carry 17,000 pounds, a 
pile 20 inches at the top and 6 inches at the bottom would car 
65,000 pounds. This was for plain concrete, and when to this 
the resistance of the reinforcement in the reinforced 
pile had to be added, it would be at once perceived that the be 
ing capacity was considerably im excess of that 
timber one. They were also as elastic and as resilient 
a pile 14 inches square, 43 feet long, suspended in the middle, gi 
ing a deflection of from 3% to 4 inches; and they could be us 
for driving through strata of the most formidable character, 
standing a punishment that would absolutely wreck a timber 
pile. The ease and efficiency with which they could be connected 
to the reinforced concrete or other superstructure th had to 
support, and their freedom from vibration, owing to their mono 
lithic ure, rendered them peculiarly adaptable for the founda 
tions of piers and bridges, locks of docks and other structures of 

similar description, eliminating the heavy expenditure for cyl- 
inders, and, in the case of masonry piers, the indispensable, bat 
expensive, coffer-dams and pumping. In short, these piles com- 
prised the advantages of timber piles, with some of the advan- 


adoption 


concrete 


y 


concreted 


of the ordinary 


s timber, 


tages of masonry piers, and the busy engineer would find 
their adoption the solution of many problems not so easily or 
cheaply solved by the ordinary methods. Last. but mot least, 
should be mentioned the facility with which the component mate- 
rials could be procured or transported, and the economy of space 
when these piles were used for docks, quay and wharf walls, 
together with the ease with which such structures could be 
ably anchored by means of connecting tie-rods to anchor piles 
driven in the adjacent strata beyond the line of pressure of the 
superimposed filling. 


by 


suit- 


POSSIBILITIES IN HEATING WITH HOT ATR’ 


N heating with hot air the air is he: 


ted by contact with hot sur- 
faces in a central heating apparatus, and is then conveyed to 
the rooms. In heating with hot water or steam the water ts 
heated in the heating apparatus, conveyed to the rooms and there 
used to heat the iron of the radiators, which in turn heats the air 
The difference between the two systems is, therefore, practically 
that in the hot-air system, the air is heated by one central plant, 
while with hot water and steam, the air is heated by a separate 
plant or sub-station im each room, which sub-station is heated 
from a central station. 
It is not my purpose to dispar: 
air by individual h 


ge the system of heating the 
ating plants, but to show some of the possi 
bilities in heating the air by a central plant, a system which, in 
my judgment, has been largely left to incompetent men, and has 
not received the attention and scientific study which it deserves 
That this system has been in a large proportion of 
factory T freely admit, but believe that the failu 
due to errors in 


ases unsatis- 
es have been 
construction or operation and not to any in 
herent defect in the principle. i 
Heating the air by a central plant involves less expense in the 
installation, and this is a matter which demands the considera- 
tion of a practical engineer. Economy in first cost is not every- 
thing, but it is something, and, with probably ninety-nine out of 


1A paper by R. S 


American Society of 


Thompson, presented 
Heating and 


at the 
Ventilating 


Chicago 
Engineers. 


meeting of the 


EEEE E 


Architect. 


one hundred people who have homes to heat, a very vital some- 
thing. While a really first-class hot-air plant cannot be installed 
at the prices commonly charged for inferior and inefficient ones, 
even such a plant costs less than a hot-water or steam system, 
a possibility in heating with 


va 
Economy of first cost is, therefore, 
hot air. 

t economy of operation is no less important. The plant is 
paid for once, the fuel bill is a continuing expense and fre- 
mounts to more in a few years than the first cost of the 
system is economical which involves continuous 
expense. What the fic facts in regard to 
cost of operation in heating with hot air? A given amount of 
fuel wiil in perfect combusion set free a given amount of heat, no 
more and no less. The heat is in the fuel, not in furnace or 
No heating apparatus can add a single unit. The theo 
retically perfect plant would be one in which there was absolutely 
perfect combustion of the fuel and complete utilization of the 
heat released by this combustion, and on these two points de 
pends the 


quently 
plant 


uscless are spec 


boilers. 


comparative economy of operation 
On the first point, completeness of combustion, while there is 
large difference in different apparatus, there is no essential differ 
ence between the two systems. The fuel can be burned as per- 
fectly, and as large a proportion of the heat units contained in 
it bc The issue is, 
therefore, narrowed 
leased from the fuel 
destroyed. Once produced it must either he 
transformed into some other form o! energy or continue as heat 
In house-heating it may be practically said that all the heat re- 
leased either goes toward heating the house 
that is, to replacing that which has been lost by radiation and 
through walls and windows, or escapes up the chimne 
having performed no more useful function than the creation of 
draught. 

The extent to which the heat produced is utilized can, therefore, 
be practically determined by ascertaining the per cent. which es- 
capes to the chimney. The lower the temperature at which the 
waste products of combustion escape to the chimney (velocity 
of current being the same) the larger will be the per cent utilized 
for heating the house and consequently the greater the economy 
of operation. In other words, the extent to which the cooling 
the products of combustion can be carried is the measure of 
the efficiency of any heating apparatus. 

Let us see the theoretical limit to which the cooling can be car. 
ried, keeping in mind the fact that the theoretical limit can never 
be reached, much less passed, in practice. 

'The products of combustion are cooled by contact with metal 
which is cooled by contact with water or air. The theoretical 
limit of cooling is, therefore, the temperature of the air or water 
by which this cooling is accomplished. With live steam the 
possible minimum is the temperature of water boiling under 
normal atmospheric pressure, or 2 With hot water the pos- 
sible minimum is the temperature of the water as it returns to 
the boiler from the radiators, usually 140" to 1707, With hot 
air the possibie minimum is the temperature of the cold air en- 
tering the furnace, anywhere from below zero to 70°. 

The theoretical limit of cooling and consequent 
economy im operation is, therefore, lower with 
with steam, and lower with hot air than with 
steam. 


released, with one system as with the other, 


to what becomes of the heat after it is re- 


Heat cannot be 


by combustion 


lcakage 


theoretical 
hot water than 
either hot air 
It is therefore, possible, theoretically, to heat with 
hot air more economically than with any other system But the 
advocates of the other systems will contend that while this may be 
so in theory, yet that in practice, owing to the greater power of 
water to absorb heat, it is otherwise, and that acually the exhaus- 
tion of the heat contained in the products of combustion is carried 
much farther in both steam and hot-water heating than it is in 
hot-air heatir 

In many 


or 


I admit the contention, but in turn I contend 
that the reason is to be found in the construction of the ap- 
iratus and not in the principle, and that it is entirely possible 
to so construct hot-air apparatus that the same difference im its 


cases, 


ompared with hot water and steam, will exist in prac- 
hown in theory 

In heating with hot air. 
heat which the heat con- 
ied in the air which is forced out of the building by the pres 
of the warm air that is being poured in. But this loss of 
due to the or ventilation. A given amount 
of ventilation will involve the same loss of B. T. U. whatever the 
heating system may be. It is true, with hot-water or steam heat. 
it is possible to reduce the ventilation below the proper ratio and 


however, there is an expenditure of 
may perhaps be called waste—name 


sure 


heat is necessity 
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thus save heat; but this is equally possible with hot air, if the 
plant is so constructed that the amount of ventilation can be con- 
trolled. 

It is true that with hot-air heating ventilation can be carried 
to a point which will involve large loss, as I shall show hereafter. 
The same is true with hot water and steam. You can open the 
windows and crowd the fire. But in either case the loss is to be 
charged up to ventilation, or bad management, and not to the 
system of heating, and can be as well controlled under one sys- 
tem as another. 

It is a possibility in heating with hot air to heat all the rooms 
in a house at the same time, 1 am compelled to admit that. this 
is not always done in practice. I could not e dispute the 
statement that it is not often done, but I can demonstrate boti: 
theoretically and practically that it can be done, and that which 
can be done is a possibility, 

If the amount of cold air that is supplied to the furnace 1> 
equal to the amount that can be forced through all the hot-air 
pipes; if the construction of the furnace is such that this amount 
of air can pass through the casing and reach the hot-air pipes, 
with velocity unreduced by friction; if the furnace has the neces- 
sary surface and the necessary arrangement of surface to heat 
all this air; if the size and form of the hot-air pipes is such as 
will permit the passage of the required amount of air to each 
room, and if there is no serious "back pressure" in any room, the 
furnace will heat them all at the same time. For if enough air 15 
being pressed through the furnace to supply all that can be car- 
ried by all the pipes, the pressure in the furnace will force this 
air through all these pipes, if the resistance due to friction and 
back pressure in the rooms is less than the pressure in the fur- 
noce. That is a simple matter of mathematical demonstrations. 

There are a great many "ifs" in that claim? Certainly. 
it is the business of the heating engineer to look after those * 
If he can't do it, he has not yet mastered his profession. 
"ifs" cannot be met either by guesswork or by a set of hard-and- 
fast rules. They require a thorough scientific knowledge of the 
principles involved, a considerable amount of practical experi- 
ence and a liberal use of "horse sense, 

Air is compressible and elastic. It is subject to friction, in- 
ertia and momentum. The fact that two pipes have the same area 
is not proof that the same pressure will force the same amount 
of air through each. To get proportions correct, 1s not a simple 
or easy matter, but requires the exercise of brains and judgment. 
It is possible in heating with hot-air to heat those rooms which 
are most exposed to the wind, or the windward side of large 
rooms. The course of heated air is subject to definite laws, and 
by the use of these laws it can be controlled. But the man who 
would control it must make himself familiar with these laws and 
not content himself with a lot of empirical formulas. 

The cause of trouble in heating rooms exposed to the wind 
is that the air pressure on the outside by leakage produces air 
pressure in the room, and if the pressure in the room is greater 
than the pressure in the pipe, the greater will overcome the less. 
If the pressure of air on the outside is so great that the pressure 
of air in the pipe cannot force air out through the crevices around 
windows, and there is no outlet for the air, it will be impossible 
to force air into the room and consequently impossible to heat 
that room, But the difficulty can be overcome by providing a 
proper outlet of the proper size and in the proper location. 


Nothing has done so much to injure heating with hot air as the 
common idea that neither skill nor scientific knowledge is needed 
in connection with it. The system has been neglected by scientific 
men, and the work is frequently turned over to common 
mechanics. In many places the carpenter is given the job of 
having the house piped, and he turns it over to whoever gets the 
contract for roofing and spouting. The average man who would 
not think of laying out a shoe-closet in the house he is building 
without consulting an architect, will give all the directions for 
putting in a furnace, determine its size, its location, the pipes and 
the registers. Then he expects the “furnace man” to put in the 
furnace on plans of the builder's selection, and guarantees the 
working of the plant. And, strangest of all, there are plenty of 
“furnace men” who will do it. No wonder guaranties on the 
working of hot-air furnaces are worth but little. 

There is one point in connection with heating with hot air to 
which I have already referred, in which there is a possibility of 
great waste of heat. This is over-ventilation, Take a house in 
whieh the loss by radiation from walls is 80,000 B. T, U. per 
hour in zero weather. To maintain the temperature by replacing 
this loss will require the use of 62,857 cubic feet of air per hour 
at a temperature of 140°, 


Supposing the family consists of six persons, the maximum 
requirement for ventilation would be 11,800 cubic feet per hour. 
In this case we are using 51,057 cubic feet of air per hour in 
excess of the amount required for ventilation, If this air escapes 
at 70" and has been heated from zero, it represents a loss of 
64,963 B. T. U., or about 8 pounds of coal per hour. In my judg- 
ment the remedy for this is to make provision for recirculating 
this excess of air. 


EXPER IN FINE ART. 
A PROPOS of the blunders of experts in miter? cf Fine 


Arts, M. Marcel Prévost writes in Le Figaro as follows 

Do experts honestly beheve themselves infallible? lf 

they do, they are certainly not wanting in audacity, for scarce 
'cek goes by without some occurrence that shows their 
une," as our fathers used to say when they spoke of the 
gullible. And at this present moment a delicious comic per- 
formance is going on in the Tenth Chamber—the terrified judges 
are witnessing a tourney between experts upon painting who con- 
tradict one another with shameless effrontery. Yet the faith of 
these tribunals, and especially that of the public, refuses to be 
shaken by such a significant state of things. The minds of art- 
lovers still remain so naive that they accept the decisions of these 
excited augurs as implicitly as if they were oracles. Hence a 
psychological problem to which I dearly wish some of our 
philosophers would devote a little study. But this much is be- 
yond question: In any order of knowledge you may choose to- 
name, the world is agreed upon crediting certain persons with 
infallible diagnostic powers, provided only that they call them- 
selves experts. Neither the raillery of the press nor the lesson of 

experience can alter the case in the least. 

This confidence in the oracle reaches its highest pitch of rash- 
ness when, as happens nine times out of ten, the expert called 


upon to settle a question of art is devoid of the very rudiments 
of technical education. 


Now, to detect an artist's "manner"— 
a painter's, for instance—you must not only have very keen sen- 
sibilities, but a profound knowledge of the methods by which a 
painting is executed. A painter who has done nothing for sev- 
eral years but copy Rembrandts might possibly succeed in fath- 
oming some of that master's secrets, but he would not on that 
account be any the cieverer at distinguishing a true Corot from 
a false one. No such difficulties block the path of the omniscient 
expert; he declares himself qualified to pronounce upon the au- 
thenticity of ali the pictures in the world, no matter of what 
school or of what epoch. His hand has never held a brush; he 
is therefore ignorant of the only indices that can guide a techni- 
n. He has acquired his intellectual baggage at second-hand 
talking with picture-dealers and with other experts; he has 
1 his head a certain number of empirical formulas, which he 
ia into principles. With no better furnishing than this, he 
declares himself incapable of crror, and the world takes him at 
his own valuation. So with the expert in furniture, the expert in 
old faiences, the expert in bronzes and in Renaissance medals. 
From handling and scrutinizing a large number of pieces a man 
of intelligence will naturally cultivate more or less judgment, 
which he may possibly use to good purpose; but he can never 
acquire a faculty for inerrant diagnosis, and inerrancy is the 
only thing we are looking for when we call in the expert. 


Another thing. Buttonhole any serious expert, ply him with 
questions, make him give you the reasons on which he bases his 
conclusions regarding the origin and value of a certain work of 
art, and you will always see him entrench himself after a little 
behind other authorities, other experts. Confronted by an ob- 
ject whose history he doesn't know—an object, let us say, that 
has been presented to him impromptu—the expert will be found 
very sensitive to teasing, and the teasing soon forces him to 
betray the extreme weakness of his means of diagnosis and his 
total unfitness for scientific procedure. 

The facts have proved this over and over again. If the Louvre 
broke the record for comicality in the famous tiara affair, it is 
none the less true that the museums of other countries are stuffed 
with humbug objects of art and falsely attributed canvases, 


bs 


Every little while somebody denounces these humbugs and these 
erroneous attributions; the interested museum protests, and since 
it is extremely difficult to prove either contention, nothing is done. 
But men of sound judgment, highly cultured and broadly in- 
formed concerning art matters, hold that the catalogues of the 
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When uncertainty and unauthenticity are the rule in oficial 
collections, what must be thought of the presumption of honest 
private individuals who firmly believe in the authenticity of cer- 
ain canvases they have collected and of the antique furniture 
with which their domestic interiors are decorated? — Everybod; 
in these d. hoasts the possession of a "mobilier artistique," 
paintings by great masters, old tapestries. To select and c 
those marvels, each amateur relies upon his own personal erudi- 
tion, backed up by a rather blind confidence in certain picture- 
dealers and in certain experts. Fancy what a collection of hum 
bugs such collaboration contrives to get together. The dealer's 
everness speculates on this taste for the historic in furniture, 
he antique in bibelots; and from this fertile soil spring up a 
housand old-curiosity shops. Until you have visited one of 
hem you can have no idea how hard the salesman works to guii 
he innocent purchaser. Don't imagine you can escape being 
windled by this or that practical test you have discovered or 
have got at second hand; the swindler is as well informed as you, 
and from the first he undertook to provide you the very marks 
of authenticity you are looking for. This species of fraud is so 
profitable that those who practice it spare no pams. Outside 
waris and Europe an immense new market is open to-day for 
sham trez America never sticks at the price, and America 
will buy anything. The imagination balks at counting the fraudu- 
ent Louis XV. and Louis XVI. furniture, the false Rembrandts, 
the sham La Tours, the fabricated Henners, and the humbug 
Harpignies that cross the Atlantic every year. Naturally, every 
bit of this falsity is declared genuine by the experts; it is easier 
to find experts than masterpieces or even good works of art. 
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But what, let me ask, can the poor, unarmed amateur do against 
this flood of fraudulent products? Look around you, good reade 
in your little parlor, with its lovingly selected adornments-—in 
your study, with its patiently gathered bibelots. I'll wager a 
hundred to one that not a single thing you have put there is 
genuine, especially if you have bought of dealers, and even if 
those dealers have meant to tr you fairly. y lovely 
bits are particularly open to suspicion, for the wages of fraud are 
in such cases enormous. If there is authenticity anywhere, it is 
infinitely probable that it is linked with much that is not genuine. 
Finally, your dates are wrong, From one ead of the nineteenth 
century to the other the furniture of the two preceding centuries 
was repaired and copied. Time and use at last gave these pieces 
of furniture the aspect and color of age. So that, except re- 
garding things picked up in the provinces and in families where 
their history is known (and even then you may make mistakes} 
you can reach no precise conclusion regarding genuineness, The 
reasonable presumption is always on the side of sham, for there's 
no blinking the fact that it takes a very rare combination of cir- 
cumstances to allow anything made of wood or wool or silk to 
last three hundred or even two hundred years, Already we find 
y evidence of the antique in turned out under 
Philippe and Napoleon IIT. will be left of them 
after another century? 


objects 


What 


The best counsel that can therefore be given those who, at cost 
of great effort, have gathered about them a collection of things 
that give them pleasure and that seem to them genuine is to 
imitate philosophically minded husbands and not to question the 
virtues of their collections too scrupulously; otherwise they will 
surely meet with some painful surprises. As for those who are 
tormented by the fear of being duped, their best course is to free 
their minds forthwith of their prejudices in behalf of the authen- 
tic. Let a man say to himself: “I shall have sham antique fur- 
niture, sham old masters, sham ancient tapestries—I take that for 
granted and I'm not going to let it bother me. But I shall do 
my best to choose what appeals to my taste and I shall arrange 
my treasures harmoniously, If the experts want to read me a 
lesson and tell me that this possession of mine is good and this 
other mediocre, | shall laugh in their faces and point them to 
the Tenth Chamber, to the tiara, to the hundred and one blun- 
ders that have discredited them among all sensible people. My 
criterion is the pleasure I found in selecting these things and 
arranging them. This Trouillebert pleases me more than your 
Corot does, Shall I cease to enjoy it simply because it is signed 
Corot? You assure me that this little piece of furniture, with 
its dainty inlaid decoration, can't be more than twenty years 
old. Quite likely. Shall I love it the less? Plague take these 
experts! Even if they dealt in certainties I shouldn't par- 
ticularly like them. But they're blundering all the while, like 
you and me. Deuce take it all, messieurs! Let me alone with 
my unauthenticity, Go convince the adventurous foreigners— 
and the courts." 


Architect. 
HEATING AND DUST.* 

LL heating appliances depend upon the transference of heat 

A from some source to the parts of the building it is intended 
to warm. This transfer can be effected in three way 

by the slow process of conduction, by the quicker process of con- 
vection, or by the swift process of radiation, In the case of hot- 
water pipes all three processes are at work, the heat is conducted 
through the iron pipes, which warm the room both by radiation 
and convection. In the case of an open fire, radiation is prac- 
Ueally the only agent by which the heat is distributed to the per- 
sons in and to the walls of the room. As the air is almost as 
transparent to radiant heat as it is to light, the air of a room can 
uot be warmed by radiation, and hence our domestic open fire- 
grates warm the room indirectly by heating the floor, walls and 
furniture, and these absorbing the radiant heat warm the adjacent 
air by convection. "This latter process consists in the transfer of 
heat by moving masses of the warmed air or other fluid, the 
motive force being gravity, the colder denser air displacing the 
lighter warm air. These currents are the means by which all 
fluids are heated, as both gases and liquids very bac 
Cuctors of heat. 

In all systems of heating by radiators the 
walls of the room are therefore cooler than 
matter of common observation that when this 
become rapidly covered with dust and dirt. On the other hand, 
when the room is warmed by an open fire the air is not heated 
by the radiation from the fire, but the walls are, and it is the warm 
walls which warm the room. When this is the case, the air being 
cooler than the walls, much less dust and smoke are deposited on 
the walls, which therefore remain cleaner much longer than in a 
room which is heated by warm air. This is notably seen in the 
difference between the wall-papers in à room heated by an open 
lire and a room heated by a stove; in this latter : the wall- 
papers become rapidly disfigured and dirty by an unsightly deposi- 
tion of dust, Many are under the impression that this is due to 
the dust and dirt caused by the stove or the leakage of smoke 
through the joints in the stopepipes, but that this is not the case 
is seen from the fact that gas stoves give rise to precisely similar 
dirtying of the walls as coke stoves, and so do systems of heat- 
ing by hot air. In fact, every one must have noticed the upward 
stream of dust and dirt that attaches itself to the wall in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of a radiator, whether that radiator be 
warmed by hot water, steam or gas. So great and so constant is 
this disfigurement that it has been urged as an objection to the 
use of radiators and heating by hot-water pipes; and in some cases 
the radiators are placed in the middle of a room or far from the 
wails to get rid of this annoyance, The same thing may be no- 
ticed where hot-water pipes run along the wall; near the pipes 
this wall gets blackened. 

Clearly it cannot be due to any dust created by the radiators, 
for they are perfectly clean surfaces. It is, therefore, a matter of 
some importance to try and ascertain the cause, and then, if po: 
ble, remedy this defect in the use of all radiators. For this pur- 
pose we must turn to physics, and the investigations of Aitken in 
cotland and Lodge in England on the phenomena of the deposi- 
tion of dust have in recent years given us the solution, 

Many years ago Professor Tyndall noticed that when dusty air 
was strongly illuminated by a sunbeam or by the electric light 
there rose from the summit of any heated body placed within the 
desty air a stream of dust-free air. This was rendered apparent 
by its not scattering the light; and hence a fine black stream was 
seen rising up from the het body. Any one can see this by heat- 
ing a wire or rod of metal and putting it in a glass vessel filled 
with smoke; upon brilliantly illuminating the smoke a sharp black 
line will he seen above the hot line or rod. Tyndall, Frankland 
and Lord Raleigh have given different explanations of this experi- 
ment, but none were satisfactory. Professor, now Sir, Oliver 
Lodge and nonstrator, Mr. J. W. Clark, took up the matter 
and made numerous experiment Almost simultaneously. Mr. 
Aitken in Scotland began working at the matter and arrived at 
much the same explanation as Professor Lodge 

The general result of all these experiments showed that thc 
invariable tendency of fine dust particles is to deposit themselves 
on any neighboring cold surface. The dust-free stream of air 
rising from a hot body is caused by the warm body being sur- 
rounded by a dust-free coating of air, and the ascending current 
of warm air carries this dust-free layer with it, giving rise to 
the dark stream line seen above the warm body. 


con- 


air is warmed; the 
the air, and it is a 
is the case the walls 


* Summary of a paper by Prof. W. F. Barrett. F.R.S.. M.LE 
at the summer meeting of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers on June 20th. 
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Many striking experiments were made by Mr. Aitken to show 
the tendency of dust to leave a warm surface and attach itself to a 
cooler surface. Thus, if two mirrors, one hot and the other cold, 
are fixed face to face near to each other and placed for a few 
minutes in a vessel filled with a dense cloud of dust, formed by 
burning a little magnesium wire within the vessel, it will be found 
when the mirrors are removed that the warm mirror is perfectly 
clean, while the cold one is coated over with magnesia dust. Or, 
if two glass rods, one cold and the other hot, are dipped into some 
hot magnesia powder and then taken out, the warm rod will 
be found to come out quite clean, but the cold rod is thickly coated 
with powder. 

But the most interesting illustration of the repulsion of dust 
from a warmer to a cooler surface is seen on partitions of timber- 
framing plastered and plastered ceilings. Wherever the wood 
framing or joists occur the wall is clean, whereas the rest of the 
surface is darkened by adherent dust. In fact, the wall or ceil- 
ing appears to become transparent, showing the wooden studs 
through the plaster. This is due to the fact that the wood, being 
a bad conductor of heat, remains warmer than the adjacent plas- 
ter, and hence the dust leaves the part where the wood is beneath 
and attaches to the cooler plaster. 

It looks as if the old idea of a repulsive force produced by heat 
was, after all, correct. In fact, if we heat in a crucible any fine 
incombustible powder, such as magnesia or silica, we shall see 
the particles of the powder become self-repellant and mobile like 
a liquid. Heat, we know, does lessen the cohesion of bodies, 
making a rigid and brittle body like glass become ductile and vis- 
it does drive the molecules of bodies farther apart, caus- 
ing a cubic inch of water to become nearly a cubic foot of steam, 
cubic feet of air at the freezing point to become 373 cubic 
feet at the boiling point. But the expansion, and the change of 
state from solid to liquid and liquid to gas produced by heat, is 
due to the greater amplitude of vibration, the increased width of 
the swing, of the molecules of a body, and does not necessarily 
involve a repulsive force radiated from the hot body, though its 
kinetic energy is increased by heat. 

Here we have a practical means of filtering air from dust; it is 
only necessary to have two concentric tubes, the inner one con- 
ng steam and the outer one kept cold; any dusty air passed 
between the hot and cold tube will deposit its dust on the inner 
surface of the cold tube, and much finer dust or germs can be so 
deposited than can be stopped by filtering through ordinary 


screens, 


or 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
166TH STREET AND BOSTON POST ROAD, BOR- 
OUGH OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. C. B. J, 
SNYDER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. V. 

HIS building, originally called the Peter Cooper School, 
occupies the block fronting on the northerly side of East 
166th street, between the Boston Post Road and Jackson 

avenue, In style the building is designated as English Collegiate 
Gothic, adapted to modern uses and construction, 

The exterior is gray brick, with gray stone and terra-cotta 
trimmings. The great central tower, nearly 50 feet square and 
about 189 feet in height, contains the large ventilating shafts, 
and, in one of the corner turrets, the boiler chimney, which could 
not well have been disposed of otherwise without disfiguring the 
appearance of the building. The upper floors of the tower have 
been designed to provide laboratories for the special work of the 
professors, a provision which, while badly needed, has often 
been overlooked in many high-school buildings, 

Advantage was taken of the fact that the building was to 
occupy a plot which gave free access from Boston Post Road, 
to design the auditorium as a feature harmonious with the rest 
of the building, but marking strongly its purpose of use for the 
public as well as for the school by direct entrances thereto from 
the street. This auditorium seats 1,700 persons. 

Above the basement are five stories of rooms for school work, 
seventy-one rooms in all, not counting those used for stores, 
toilets, preparation, lockers, teachers’ and other purposes, all 
necessary in like modern structures, Of the seventy-one rooms, 
there are forty-six section-rooms of the usual size, but placed 
with the long side, of about 28 feet, to the light so that the 
shorter dimension of 21 feet is the depth of the room, bringing 
the farthest seats sufficiently near the light. Each room is amply 
lighted by a large window or rather a group of windows in a 


MORRIS HIGH-SCHOOL. 


single opening, having as a minimum an area of 160 square feet. 
In addition to the section-rooms there are twelve laboratories 


for chemical, physiological, biological, physiographical and other 
purposes and three lecture-rooms to be used in connection there- 
with, Independent of the lecture-rooms there are provided four 
large study halls, one on each of the floors. A large library has 
been provided for the second floor and five other rooms to be 
ate gymnasiums have been 
ick, shower- 


assigned for special purposes. Sep 
provided for boys and girls, each with its running-t 
baths, locker-rooms, doctor's examination-room, etc. 

Ihe ventilating system will be that which is known as the 
"plenam"—so-called because a full supply of fresh air is forced 
by powerful fans into all the rooms, driving out, by pressure, 
the air that has become contaminated by use. 

The lighting will be by electricity throughout, developed by a 
complete plant of dynamos and high-speed engines or obtained 
from one of the lighting companies. 

In the basement provision is made for lunch-rooms for boys 
and girls; also for bicycle-rooms 

Contract price for the building, $469,383, or, including heating, 
furnishing, ete., $583,000. As the building measures 2,721,807 
cubic feet, the cost per cubic foot, less rock excavation, is $20.53. 
And as the building provides for 2,735 scholars, the cost per 
scholar is $219.30, 
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i NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue First Wakr-rarers.— Though wall-hangings made of paper 
had been in use among the Chinese from very early times, they 
do not appear to h been adopted by the West until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when they began to be imported by 
Spanish and Dutch merchants; but it was not before the end of 
the following century that this less costly substitute for the tap- 
estries, silk and satin damasks, figured velvet, stamped leather 
painted and gilded, which formerly adorned the wall of the for- 
umate, found its way into our islands; it was a hundred years 
again, owing to the excessive tax which hampered the industry, 
before it became possible for their manufacture to be ed on 
at home on any considerable scale. ‘The early experiments, says 
Mr. A. G. B, Russell in the Burlington Magazine, which preceded 
their introduction from the East were, as is naturally to be ex- 
pected, of a purely imitative character, consisting of an endeavor 
to supply colorable reproductions of the fashionable hanging in 
a cheaper material. As is also to be expected, the result was pos- 
sessed of little or no artistic merit, But there was one exception. 
About the time of the accession of William and Mary, a few years 
after the Chinese craze had invaded England, wall-papers de- 
signed and painted in China began to reach our shores. The 
rapprochement with Holland (whose Oriental trade had long ago 
provided this luxury for herself), consequent upon the arrival of 
the Dutch prince. was to some extent responsible for this; but 
our own East Indian Company, which had first touched China in 
1637, had at this time a rapidly increasing traffic with the Far 
East. The coming of wall-papers to match the prevailing taste 
was joyfully welcomed in polite households, and though they were 
far from being cheap, they were widely employed both in England 
and France, and remained in fashion for at least a century and a 
half. A delightful wall-paper of Chinese origin has been hanging 
since the close of the seventeenth century on the parlor walls of 
a house, formerly in the possession of the Berkeley family, at 
Wotton-under-Edge, in Gloucestershire. It is thus one of the 
very first of the Chinese papers to have been put up in an English 
house—Builders’ Journal, 
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'ECULIARLY special feeling of regret possesses 


us, whenever we have to chronicle the death of 


any of the architects with whom we first made acquaint- 
ance when this journal was founded thirty years ago, not 
so much because of the passing of old friends as because 
the record of their life's work must be, in most cases, so 
short-lived. Partly because the methods of construction 
employed by them did not conduce to the longevity of 
their work, and partly because the artistic worth of t 


work itself cannot compare with the work that can now be 
done by their better-trained successors, while it actua ly 
of better things, the buildin 
created by these men are doomed to disappear before th 


occupies sites worthy 


are worn out—torn down to be replaced by better wor 
In the nature of things, then, the work accomplished by 
\dolf Cluss, who died last week, in Washington, at the 


age of eighty, is doomed to disappear before long, all the 
more because it is mainly to be found in Washington and, 


for the most part, ill accords with the monumenta lv 


architectural character that that city is so rapidly acquir- 
i The most important building created by Mr. Cluss, 
ational 


owing to its size, character and position, is the ? 
Museum, in the Mall at Washington, and, naturally, that 
will have to give way as the scheme of the Washington 
Improvement Commission takes on its proper develop- 
Ir. Cluss's important work at Wash- 
ington includes the rebuilding of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and of the interior of the Patent Office Building— 
after partial destruction by fire in each case—the Medical 
the Agricultural Department Build- 
upon all of which work he had the assistance of his 


ment. Besides this, 


Library Museum anc 
mg, 
partner, Mr. Paul Schulze, and all of which were, for 
their day and according to the building methods then in 
vogue, very carefully constructed buildings believed to be 


practically imperishable. 


R. CLUSS was born in Heilbronn, Wiirtemberg, in 

1825, and came to this country at the age of 
cighteen, after having secured the benefit of a technical 
engineering education. His first employment was in the 
fice of the United States Coast Survey, and he later 
found employment in the Treasury Department, the Naval 


Department and wherever else there was a call for high 
technical ability. In 1872 he was appointed by President 
Grant a member of the Board of Public Works of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, another member of which was “Boss” 


Shepherd, once c ntemned of all men and now regarded 
with gratitude by the present generation of. Washington- 
ians, For the many g 


reat improvements of an engineering 
character undertaken by this Board, Mr. Cluss was largely 
responsible, and his part in bringing about the beginning 


of the parking system and caus the setting out of 


75.000 shade-trees along the streets of that sun-baked 


city would alone entitle him to a hold on the gratitude of 
his adopted fellow-citizens—for no small part of Wash- 
ington's charm as a residential city is due directly to these 
two undertakings, It is interesting, too, to recall that in 
the unfortunate first competition for the monument io 
General Grant, in New York, Cluss & Schulze were 
awarded the first prize, but we cannot recall that they had 
any part in the second and better-managed competition. 


AC was to be expected, the action of the French au- 

thorities in granting admission into the First Class 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of the " 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Archite 


'aris Prize" man of 
has made this (the 
even more widely 
popular than it was last year. Mr. Carnegie is under- 


second) year’s contest for the pr 


stood, this time, to have placed at the Socie Y 
the sum that will be needed to maintain the prize-winner 
during a three years’ stay in Paris, and it is hoped 
ike 


manner provide for future successful contestants, The 


"8 disposal 


that other individual or joint subscriptions will in 


winner of the prize this year is Mr. John Wynkoop, who, 
since his graduation from Columbia University, has been 
practising design in the atelier of Mr. Donn Darber, who 
has proved unusually succe 


ful in grooming "youngsters" 
for these trials. Mr. Charles S. Cobb, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, was placed second in this trial to design the best 
"yacht-club and basin on the banks of the Hudson," even 
though two months of steady work had to be sacrificed to 
making the drawings. 

—— SH 


VIDENTLY the real worth that lies in the law of 
opposition and contrast is not accepted by Messrs, 
Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, the architects of the Govern- 
ment's new Post-Office building at Indianapolis, since they 
have lodged with the Secretary of the Treasury a protest 
against the monument to the late President Benjamin Har- 
rison, which is to be erected in frc mtofit. It appears that 
the architects of the Post-Office fear that the exedra-like 
treatment which Mr. Henry Dacon has given to the ped- 
estal for the statue modeled by Mr. Niehaus will not be 
in keeping with the more classic severitv of their own de- 
sign, and they seemingly object to their efforts serving 
only as a background to a frivolous and minor creation, 
however graceful and well-designed it may be. [tis very 
unusual to find one architect registering a protest against 


the work of a fellow-architect, and one cannot imagine the 
curious predicaments 


hat might be created—since the 
right of protest is, of course, reciprocal—if the fashion 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as second- class matter. 
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now set should prove catching, unavailing as the protest 
We have heard of a Maiden Lane jew- 
Iding opposite his 
brilliant 


probably will he. 
eler 
shop 


protesting against the owner of a bui 
because of painting the former structure a 


red—or yellow—which quite killed the color of the jew- 


s gems through the action of reflected light, and we 
1 that Mrs. Clark endeavored to prevent the erection 


reca 

of the Soldiers and Sailors Monument on Riverside 
Drive, New York ; but her objection was that her rights of 
ancient light and. view over the Hudson would be inter- 
rupted by the monument, which she did not specifically 


and others like 


emn as not being to her taste. These 
jut we can think of no precedent in 


conc 
them we can recall, | 
led by Messrs. Rankin, Kellogg 
of 


support of the protest fi 
& Crane, which seems to rest purely on a difference 


taste. 


^HE passage of time brings its revenges, and it is 
I amusing to find the Boston Transcript recently re- 
pining because the Rotch & Tilden scheme for the im- 
provement of Copley Square in that city had never been 
carried out, the fact being that the Transcript was in 
opposition during the long struggle of the Boston Society 
of Architects to bring about the ac 


It is not generally known how nearly the fight 
g ) ) E 


option of the plan in 


question. 
was won and that the acceptance of the scheme by the city 
was unintentionally prevented by the introduction at the 
final hearing of a modification of the scheme, which the 
Society's committee was quite willing to adopt, but which 
they knew if produced at the hearing could but confuse 


the Street Commissioners who were holding the hearing 


and give them the impression that there was a division of 
counsel the of the 
scheme, whereas the strongest argument that the Society 
had to adduce was that the Rotch & Tilden scheme had the 
Unfortunately the 


amongst advocates improvement 


unanimous support of the Society. 
deviser of the improvement—and it was an improvement 
— could not be persuaded to wait until the city offi 


cials 
had voted to “relocate Copley Square," the essential i 


in- 
ent; 
the 


itial step, and then bring in his scheme as an amendm 
ory of original adoption anc 


he wanted the greater ¢ 


just what the Society 


result was committee foresaw 


The evidence that the members of the Society were 
s all that was needed to induce the politi- 


not 


unanimous wä 
from the start favored the real-estate op 
adoption of the Rotch & Tilden 


cians, who ns: 
tion, to vote against the 
sunken-garden design. 


—— 


p is not ible for people to feel that they belong to 
a civilized community or have any right to prate 
about "the city beautiful," when all day long, whenever 


they glance out of the window, the eye is offended by 
barren, gaunt and jagged party-walls upreared against the 
sky to every height, in every width, with every disposi- 
tion of mass and ending in a roof-line which is not an 
honest horizontal nor yet a virtuous line of beauty of 
any discernible pitch. The party-wall itself is not so 
offensive: there cam be a satisfying dignity in a piece of 
; this wall finishes that con- 


plain walling; but it is the w. 
stitutes the horror of it, the raw edge made by the inter- 
section of wall and roof, a blatant advertisement of the 


selfish sanctity of private rights. It should be possible 


Architect. 


te create some legal way in which, without regard to the 


hts of the adjacent owner, the lateral cornicing 


unused r 
of a building not only may but must be treated so as not 
to constitute an architectural crime committed against the 
entire community. Sometimes by private agreement be- 
tween adjacent owners the higher building is given proper 


ateral treatment; sometimes, as in the case of the Ames 


jmilding, in Boston, the proper treatment is given. with- 
out the neighborly consultation, only to result in the work 
cing undone under the law's compulsion, even though, 
owing to the enactment of a later height-limit law, the 
adjacent building can never equal the stature of its neigh- 
the party-wall cornice. 


ior and so require the removal of 
Ordinarily the objection to aerial encroachment over the 


varty-line is purely sentimental and legal, but now and 
ation, as is brought out in a 


then it has a practical jus 


suit now pending in New York. lt seems that the pro- 
prietors of the Progress Club, in Central Park West, have 
fitted up a roof-garden on top of their structure, a resort 
which has been much frequented of late. It appears, too, 
that the recent refreshing showers have brought to the 
attention. of the frequenters of these cool heights that 
the drippings, and consequent spatterings, from the lateral 
cornice of a dominant apartment-house on one side make a 
large section of their own premises unusable, save by 
those who attend in bathing clothes. As a demand for 
the abatement of this nuisance has been denied, a suit to 


compel the removal of the offending cornice now results. 


VERY singular and extremely immoral exercise 


$ 
i 


of official power, countenanced by a professed rev- 
erence for the letter of the law, transpired in New York 
recently. It seems that a certain tenement-house on 
Fourteenth Street was erected in something like three 
months, and as soon as completed was occupied by twenty 
families who, doubtless, then felt themselves happy be- 
yond the fate of other homeless ones. But no sooner had 
thev fairly got settled down in their new quarters than 
they were forced by the officials of the Tenement-House 
Yepartment to vacate them and transfer themselves and 
their household goods to the sidewalk, as is the fashion 
with dispossessed tenants. lt seems that, as was natural 
with a building run up at racing speed, the Building De- 
vartment had filed several complaints against the struc- 


ture during its erection, and, though the defects com- 
lained of had been remedied more or less effectively, the 
owners had neglected to have a final inspection made and 
It is alleged 
notified that a fine of two 


ty dollars must be paid because of their 


a tenement-house permit issued to them. 
that the owners had been 
wndred and fi 
negligence, and because they had not paid it the Com- 
missioner chose to visit vicarious punishment on them 
yy ordering twenty innocent families into the street! 
the bui 
through it, reported that no defects existed and, after 


payment of the fine by the owner, the tenants were al- 


Once ding was empty, an inspector walked 


owed to go back. The explanation of this brutally un- 
necessary performance is that the Tenement-House De- 


artment is just now very seriously "under fire," but it 
can hardly be imagined that this sudden display of zeal 
will reconcile the public to its grosser acts of omission 
and commission. 
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THE GREAT CATHEDRALS 
SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORE 


HIE history of architecture has been recast in our days. in 
Italy, what Vasari (1511-1574) wrote in his celebrated 
biographs of artists was once considered gospel truth, but 

research and modern study have demonstrated that his Sources 
of information were somewhat impure; and, although many cor- 
rections and additions have been made to Vasari's biographies, the 
work of purification is not yet finished. 

The most incomplete side of thes biographies is that which 
relates to the Middle Ages. Vasari did not know, or knew only 
imperfectly, the artists of those times; he sought much of his 
information in the commentaries of Lorenzo Ghiberti, which 
themselves are very defective; so the history of the art of the 
Middle Ages must be sought from other séurces than the work 
of the Plutarch of Italian artists. 

For this reason, no one should be surprised at learning that 
there is not a single Italian medizval building of first-rate impor- 
tance whose history does not need to be rewritten, The cathedral 
at Florence, Sta, Maria del Fiore, the Church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, the cathedrals at Sienna, Orvieto and Milan, of S. Pe- 
tronio at Bologna, monu- 
ments whose history is being re- 


Aruolío eame trom Cambio, not from Lapo, and next Arnollu's 
name is properly attached to a very small and modest portion of 
the actual building. ‘These greal monuments whose structure 
was to endure a long time frequently changed architect aid 
sculptor, and these changes naturally led to new ideas, replacing 
the older ones. So the statement that these ancient buildings were 
due to a company of architects and not merely to a single archi- 
tect is in a sense correct. 

A decree of the cit worthy from every point of view of a great 
people, may have accompanied the commencement of our cathedral. 
The decree expresses the hope that the church may be of a mag- 
nificence than which it is impossible to imagine a higher. Doubts 
have, nevertheless, been raised against the authenticity of the 
ee which seems an invention of a relatively modern day. 
However that may be, it is certain that the actual church of Sta, 
Maria del Fiore is erected partly on the site of a more ancient 
structure dedicated to Saint Salvator. About 1229 the cathedral 
itself changed its name to that of Santa Reparata and had to he 
renewed, as it no longer corresponded to the prosperous state of 
Florence. 


The year in which the first stone of the new cathedral was laid 
is uncertain; it was somewhere, 
probably, between 1294 and 1298, 


written from foundation to roof, 
and researches judiciously pur- 
sued have brought about the dis 
covery of artists of great ability 
whose very names before now 
were unknown, These monu- 
ments belong to the Gothic style, 
and the Gothic was for a long 
time disliked everywhere in 
Italy, where the worship of the 
Greeks and the Romans was en- 
thusiastically revived with an 
exaggeration which has been 
pointed out by several writers. 
Even down to our own days, 
people thought the Gothie style 
was of German origin, and that 
the architect of each Italian 
Gothic building must necessarily 
have been a German, Vasari so 
said, and those who have fol- 
lowed him have gone on repeat- 
ing the story. 

We will try, nevertheless, not 
to follow bad- examples; and 
being about to speak of the ca- 
thedral at Florence, we will 
cend to the source. My aim her: 
Is to reconstruct on a solid base 
before the eyes of my American 
readers the real truth as to the 
most Italian of all the Gothic 
churches in Italy, the one which 


Arnolfo had charge of the 


church in (?) and in 1299, and 
to recompense him he S ex- 
empted from taxation. Unfor- 


tunately, he died in 1301, and 
irom that time began the inter- 
ruptions in the building. 
Vasari, who indicates portions 
of the work executed by Ar- 
nolfo, believes that the master 
founded the cathedral and built 
the three main tribunes under 
the dome; but this statement is 
not exact, for more than fifty 
years afterward Francisco Tal- 
enti, an artist of e ceptional 
talent, although being — little 
known, was "intrusted with the 
task of designing the tribunes 
that Vasari assigns to Arnolfo. 
Are we to understand that Ar- 
nolfo's wor had been de 
stroyed? There are no reasons 
for believing so, and it is cer- 
tain that in 1356 the tribunes 
were built after the designs of 
Talenti. In this way begins a 
new period of activity in the 
cathedral of Florence, a period 
in which everything, or almost 
everything, is going to be done 
over again. 
On the 19th of June, 1357, the 


has given rise to many discus- 
sions and enriched the ranks of 
Italian artists with a certain 
number of architects and sculptors whose importance does the 
greatest honor to our country, The group of the church and 
campanile of Sta. Maria del Fiore, if it is not the most 
picturesque, is, neverthel one of the most striking upon 
the peninsula; and the church, covered by its enor- 
mous dome, the most celebrated in Italy, after that of St. Pete 
at Rome, is the least Gothic among the churches of our style, 
precisely because the cathedral at Florence is the most Italian 
of our Gothic churches, The very union of the dome with the 
pointed arch at Florence, just as would be the case at St. Peter s 
at Rome, or in St. Paul's in London, is a fact which touches on 
the incongruous. Well, this gives special interest to our monu- 
ment. Add, furthermore, that Sta, Maria del Fiore has full-cen- 
tred arches outside and pointed arches inside; but interic arches 
that are such in spite of themselves; from these things it re- 
sults that a stranger enjoying a certain amount of general knowl 
edge as to styles who finds himself before the cathedral and the 
campanile of Florence may find himself out of soundings, as it 
were. 

Arnolfo da Lapo, according to tradition, is the architect of the 
church, but this tradition contains two errors. In the first place 


FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI, 
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foundations of a new Sta. Maria 
del Fiore were begun and the 
new church is the church of Ar 
nolfo enlarged. Of the old plan there is kept only the width of 
the long arm of the church, while the side where the dome is to 
rise changed its dimensions, "hey would have us believe that Ar- 
nolfo's design was reproduced by a Sienese painter of the four- 
teenth century, in the "Cappellone degli Spagnuoli," in Sta, Maria; 
but this belief is not well founded. According to my idea, this 
is an architectural composition quite in the Tuscan taste, which 
merely recalls Sta. Maria del Fiore and Sta. Croce, especially the 
latter church, So the artist's study has a very modest bearing 
upon our researches, Any reader who will take the trouble to 
consider the illustrations will appreciate that the cathedral is not 
the result of a single design—in fact, a serious alteration began 
at the very beginning of actual construction, The motive of the 
first bay at the side of the campanile is very different from the 
motive of the other divisions. At the side of the campanile we 
see, also, certain windows whose voids have been filled, and this 
closure has its reason in the organization of the structur 
here the windows do not correspond to any internal divisions. In 
short, the present cathedral at Florence is different from that 
originally conceived by Arnolfo, and one cannot assign to this 
architect and sculptor the honor of being the author of Sta, Maria 


ILPTOR. 


, since 
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del Fiore, 


fecit edificatum," attempts to establish that he was. 


m this tru 
are going to restore to Fran 
cesco Talenti the principal role 
in the building of the cathedral 
at Florence 

Documents favor this conten- 
tion, and by these documents we 
know the state and condition of 
our architect who was of Tus- 
can descent, just as was Ar- 
nolío. The latter came from 
Colle, Valle d'Elsa, in the an 
cent province of Siena. Tal 
enti, with his fanuly, came to 
Florence from Nipozzano, near 
Ponteassieve (province of Flor- 
ence). On the records of Sta 
Maria del Fiore, T 
ignated as "principalem magis 
trum operis and as arust to 
the cathedral, 
considerable hand in the camp- 


lenti is des- 


having even a 


anile, and we know of him that 


in 1351 he was chief of construc- 
ton — (capomaestro) of the 
campanile; that in 1 he of- 
fered in competition with An- 
drea di Cione Orcagna (1308- 
1368) a design for a pier. 
with Orc 
ilenti, who pro- 


suc 


cess resting fir 
and later with 7 
duced a new design At the 
same time Talenti was given the 
charge of the capital of the first 
pier toward the campanile; that 
in 1959, associated with Alberto 
Arnoldi, he was busy with the 
arch of the main doorway; thai 
in 1304 he left the service of 


agna 


the church and a year afterward was readmitted in quality of 
chief. Finally, that in 1266 he was interested in the construction of 


although an meription, 


although it runs contrary to ancient tradition, and 
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We insist 


FENESTRAL TREATMENT OF B 


the "anditum super becc 


iatellos," the superb and be-garlanded 


crowning element characteristic of the cathedral of Florence and of 


DETAILS FROM SECOND DOORWAY ON 


Arnulfo templum the campanile—in 
from 1351 to 1374 by Talenti is here attested. 
with Talenti several other masters of good repute played a con 


TRESS FACE. 


lieved to be Oreagna, 1s, 


SOUTH SIDE, 


short, that 


7 
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the importance of the role filled 


At the same time 


siderable part at Sta. Maria del 
Fiore, who should not be over- 
looked even in such a sketch as 
this. There are, besides Or 
cagna already mentioned, an ar 
tist of encyclopedic worth, Benci 
di Cione (1888), Giovamni di 
Lapo Ghini (who flourished in 
1387), chief of the church works 
together with Talenti in i 
and in 13864, mone Talenti 
(who flourished from 1369 to 
1376), son and pupil of Fran- 
cesco; Taddeo di Ristoro (who 
flourished 74); Gio 
vanni di Francesco di Fi 
who flourished in 1301) ; 
vanni di Stefano (who flourish 
ed in 1878), ete, These artists. 
playing different roles, contrib 
uted to the creation of the 
cathedral of Florence, bwt 
amongst them none had the 
right to occupy the place of 
Francesco Talenti, who, because 
of his talent, activity and con 
tinous service on the 
Sta. Maria del Fiore and its 
campanile, must be 
one of the most famous artists 
of the Middle Ages 


| mentioned the be-gar 


about 1 


works of 


considered 


aded 
crowning of the cathedral and 
the campanile, since the import 
ance of this crowning is ve 
n the 
point of view of Florentine ar 


considerable, even fr 


chitecture in general | must 


mention that the creator of this decorative element, once he- 
in very fact, our Francesco ' 


alenti 


22222?» 
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It will be also interesting to learn that the flanks of the cathedral 
were intended to receive a crowning of triangular pediments 
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uch as exist at Sta. Croce; and this idea had a beginning, but 
after much discussion the treatment that we admire was adopted 
—a treatment that exists only at Florence, and even there only 
on the cathedral, the Loggia on the Piazza della Signoria and 
on Orsammichle 
One thing of much importance is the composition of the door 
ways of the cathedral of Florence; the most important is that 
called "de la Mandorla,” or 
Doorway of the Almond, the 
second one to the right looking 
toward the façade. Here we 
| type of Florentine 
ind al- 


does not 


have the 


door of Gothie style, 


pediment 


hough the 


have the pleasing lines of the 


door called "de Canonice," or 
Door of the Canons, of which 
the model is here reproduced in 
the side doorway of the modern 
facade, the work of Emilis De 
Fabris, who died in 1883, yet 


the door "de la. Mandorla 


we 
emplifies all the delicacy of the 
Florentine taste 


For my part, | want here to 


point out particularly the beauty 


can be compared with the exterior decoration of our cathedral. 
From base to summit an incrustation of marbles covers the entire 
surface of the building, and white and green and red are asso- 
ciated in a harmony which, while somewhat obscuring some of 
the achitectural lines, creates an ensemble of touching picturesque 
ness. This kind of incrustation does not alw with fa 
It appears more suited to a piece of furnitur: 

than to a building. However 


this m be, there 1s about it a 


ays meet 


vorable criticism 


real Florentine character, local 
m every way, which must arouse 
the interest of architects. Ttaly, 
especially Tuscany, for a long 
time previously was familiar 
with the incrustation mar- 
bles. The Roman marble-work- 


ers, the so-called Cosmati, had 
made large use of it, but only on 
ll monuments, and the im- 
portant thing to know at pres- 


ent is that the exterior of Sta. 
Maria del Fior wried to the 
extreme the practice of incrust- 


ing surfaces with marbles, 


lhe interi 


church, 
far from having the richness of 
French Gothic with 


r of the 


churches, 


and importance of the sculptures. 
It'is for this reason that there 
are found amongst my illustr 
tions details which are taken from the “Mandorla.” It is curi- 
ous to see naturalism here associated with the most pronounced 
imitation of classic models, and it increases one's pleasure that 
this door has brought to light another of the Tuscan artists, who, 
almost unknown till to-day, must henceforth find his place in 
it of our history. Another 
Giovanni, who flourished from 1386 to 1402, was one of the mas- 


CHERUB HEAD IN 


l- 


the lime-ligh "uscan artist, Pietro di 


THE NEW SACR 
DONATELLO. 


their brilliant glass wim 
dows, is as empty as de Mus 
"Assan 


"Comme un mur d'eglise, 
Comme le discours d'un académici 


It is difficult to believe that the interior of Sta. Maria del Fiore 
was conceived at the beginning such as it is now. The country 
of Giotto, Orcagna, Masaccio, Lippi, Ghirlandajo, those celebrated 
affrescanti, ought to have afforded inspiration for paintings on 
vault and wall of our cathedral. In fact, color did lend its aid 


staine 


set" 


ST. JAME: 


THE APOSTLE; SANSOVINO, SCULPTOR 


ters who collaborated on the door which we admire, but the most 
was Niccola di Pietro Lamberti, surnamed Pela 
(died 1420), who here gave a f value of his talent. 


remarkable 


fair idea of the 

But 1 must halt only over the exceptional portions of the 
monument, so I now beg my reader to be good enough to turn 
his attention to the decorative system of Sta. Maria del Fiore. 
Italy does not possess a single monument which in this particular 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST; DONATELLO, SCULPTOR. 


lost value in the 


to the interior decorative effect; but all this hz 
ssage of time 

Formerly, Sta. Maria del Fiore was ornamented with the can- 
torias of Donatello and Luca della Robbia, which were left in the 
church until 1688, but are now to be found in the cathedral's mu- 
seum. They ought to be restored to the positions for which they 
were designed and once occupied. 
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Even to-day, the cathedral contains beauties worth pointing out, 
tten to include amongst my illustrations the 
majestic statue of "St, John the Baptist," a chef d'œuvre of Dona- 
tello's and father of Michael Angelo's "Moses," also the 
powerful imge of "St, James the Apostie," by Jacopo Sansovino: 
there should be mentioned, too, the graceful little holy-water stoup 
and also the medallion poriait of Filippo Brunelleschi (1379- 


have not for 


and 


1446), by Buggiano, a very perfect likeness, since it was based on 


his death-mask. : 
l'his leads me io speak of the dome or cupolone, the history of 


INTERIOR OF STA, MARTA DEL FIORE 


which has been in our own day reconstructed on sound founda- 
tions. The problem of the dome was one of capital importance 
to be confronted in 1418. The bold conception was the outcome 
of a competition, in which were entered, associated (and this is a 
new point),Brunelleschi, Donatello and Nanni di Banco. These 
artists proposed to build a dome with double walls on a system 
that avoided the use of scaffolding—an idea which in the fifteenth 
century was as attractive as it was bold. Work began August 7, 
1420, and history purified from tradition shows that Brunelleschi 
but that the master had for 
idvice and support of Dono 
e named in certain documents 
The latter also had at his sid 


was not alone the author of the ide 
his daring scheme of construction tl 
tello and Nanni di 
as "soci" [socii] of Brunelleschi 


Janco, who we 


another well-known artist, Lorenzo Ghibeti, to whom the accepted 
history of the building assigned the róle of à mere trouble-maker, 
jealously intriguing against Brunelleschi, a characterization which 
is not supported by recent study of the evidence. et although 
Brunelleschi is rightfully considered as deserving the main credit 
for the dome, if for no other reason than the continuity of his 
connection with it, his associates, who gave him the benefit of 
their advice, should not be denied their share of fame 

he dome was finished and enclosed in 1434—a century and a 
half before it was imitated in St. Peter's at Rome—and in 1445 
work began on Brunelleschi’s lantern, which the master did not 
have the satisfaction of entirely finished, as he died in 
1446, while the last stone of the lantern was not laid until 1461 

Tor the exterior decoration of the dome Brunelleschi had de 
signed a galler but the treatment actually carried out 
devised in 1507 by Simone Pollaiolo [T] Cronaca], Giuliano da 
Sangallo, Baccio d'Agnolo and Anto Manetti. 

*ublic opinion being against it and Michael Angelo having de- 
clared that it looked like e, work upon it was dis 
There are those of our day, however, who would like 


was 


| monke 


continued 
to see it completed 

T must speak briefly of the modern façade in the Got! 
designed by De Fabr who died in 1875 before his fa 
finished, although this sort of imitation of an antique style is not 
calculated to give high zesthetie satisfaction. Tn general, however, 
the facade is judged favorably, and its vnveiling, May 12. 1881, 
was of memorable The three bronze 
deors were executed after the completion of the fagade and are 
less admirable than one could wish. Alas! over against them in 
the Baptistery hang the bronze doors by Andrea da Pontedera’ 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti. This makes it impossible to admire these 
imitations, empty of sentiment and poor of form. The authors 
were unable to withstand the influence of the great masters of 
Oh! how droll is all this copying of the work of past- 


style 
le was 


the occasion festivities. 


the past! 
! 


ages 


ne as Andrea Pisano; he was born at 
70, and died in 1348, 


This Andrea da Pontede 
Pontedera, near Pisa, in 1 


is the 


The campanile, intimately connected. with the cathedral, draws 
the attention far more than does the latter's façade. Formerly 
the two structures were actually connected, but since 1451 they 
have been isolated one from the other, and the entrance to the 
campanile is from the Piazza through a small door on the east 
side. 

Giotto was entrusted with the task of building a campanile in 
the place of the tower of Sta. Reparata, which was burned down 
in 1 In fact, Giotto did provide the design; but quite the 
same thing befell Giotto that happened to Arnolfo, so one cannot 
really call Giotto the architect of the campanile of Sta, Maria del 
Fiore; and though tradition, with its wonted obstinacy, continues 
to speak of the great revivifier of Italian painting as the author of 
the campanile, we must correct tradition and render unto Ca 


Cesat's 


sar 
the things that are 


Pucci, a fourteenth-century writer, author 
gave the true history 


Certain verses by 
of a famous manuscript, the "Centiloquio," 
of the campanile, and yet, in spite of the knowledge of these 


verses, Giotto continued to be credited as author of the tower. 
Ms my readers doubtless prefer the truth, they can read with 
confidence what follows relating to one of the most beautiful 
monuments in the world, one which is even more extraordinary 
because of its sculpture, due to the chisels of Andrea da Ponte- 
dera, Donatello and Luca della Ribbia. 


The truth is that Giotto made the design and built the lowermost 
part of the base and then was replaced by other masters. Andrea 
da Pontedera, between 1337 and 1349 (the foundations were begun 
in 1334), carried the work up to the cornice above the range of 
statues, and finally Francesco Talenti took charge and imported 
into the work very much the same sort of modification that he 
had already introduced in the cathedral designed by Arnolfo. So 
l'alenti is the author of the graceful double and triple windows in 
the upper stories which are models of delicacy and beauty. To 
Valenti, also, is due the treatment of the tower's crowning fen- 
ture, which was carried out in li 
should, then, rather be read “Talent 


58. “Giotto’s Campanile" 
's Campanile.” 


For those whoare curious in dates, here are some more accurate 
details. In 1351 they were at work on the last windows; in 
the bells were hung and in 1387 the roof was finished. But was 
this horizontal roof really the one the campanile was intended to 
have? Researches have been made on this point, and there are 
some persons who believe the tower was to have a euspidal ter 
mination; but the sobriety of the horizontal treatment better ac- 
cords with Florentine taste. 


As to Giotto's original design, it appears that there is such a 
thing, on parchment, in the museum of the Metropolitan of Siena. 
| have closely studied this parchment and have carefully compared 
it with the executed work, especially its relation with the basement 


ILLO AND IL ROSSO ON THE WE 
OF THE CAMPANILE 


STATUES BY DONA 


treatment, and I ean only sey 1 am satisfied as to Talenti’s connec- 
tion with the work. | have written at 
Cathedral of Florence and its campanile, and yet I have had to 
The fact 


is that these monuments which represent the workings of many 


some length of the 


abridge and even suppress matter ready to my hand. 


minds, striving through generations even, are boundless in their 

eloquent suggestiveness and urge one to pass from the precision 

of historic prose to the more fanciful flights of poetry. 
ALFREDO MELANI. 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS 7 


D NGLAND, no less than Ireland, was called the “Island of 
Saints,” as to which her many “Holy” places and the 
renown of her shrines testify. Holy Island, Holy 

innumerable, Holyhead were all sanctified by the relics of saints 
and quired dwelling-places. These often 
tectur autiful. metimes small feretories, that the French 
call chasses, were placed upon the altars ; sometimes the altar itself 
was the repository of the relic; sometimes large "thrones" were 
erected with canopies, under which the smaller feretory or por- 
table coffer was pl: 


wells 


archi 


were 


ed 

M. Canterbury the shrine of S. Thomas was a most magnifi- 
cent erection; at Westminster we still have the remains of 
S. Edward's tomb, a marvel of beauty in its prime, and even 
now, 


in spite of the thefts of pieces of mosaic, probably by the 
pious devotees as much as by the greedy professional kingly 
thieves, we can admire the beauty of the design and of the 
ornament. S. Albans another celebrated shrine and has 
been restored to us recently. Che original had 
replaced and built more and more sumptuously at various times 
—the last time being in 1302-8, when Abbot John erected a 
magnificent shrine at a cost of 820 marks. This was broken up 
and lost in the 16th Century and no representation had been 
left of it. But after 300 years, in 1847, “the rector had certain 
walled-up arches and windows reopened, and among the débris 
found many autifully wrought Purbeck 
marble, ‘These were carefully preserved, and when, in li 
great number of corresponding pieces were discovered, Mr J 
V. Micklethwaite, assisted by the foreman of the works, patiently 
fitted together over 2,000 fragments of marble and clunch—a 
veritable work of love, which restored the greater part of the 
substructure whereon the feretory had rested.” 

lhis shrine is B feet 4 inches high, has a paneled base with 
background of thin plates of 
clunch, much of the color remaining—vermilion and blue emblaz 
oned with the lions of England, the fleur-de-lys of France and 
stars, all in gold, It is a marvelous piece of rebuilding, for 
restoration is scarcely the term to use, as the amount of new 
stone is infinitesimal. Some fragments of the of S. 
Man's martyred companion, S, Amphibalus, were found about 
the same time and rebuilt, It is not so large nor so much dec- 
orated as S. Alban's 

rhe value of the ornament of the shrines and coffers 
enormous and very often served as a bank, upon which neces 
sitous kings drew when they required funds for wars and other 
extravagances took enormous 
quantities of precious stones and goid and silver in the form of 
statuettes of saints, altar vessels, candlesticks, etc., etc.. 


was 


quite been 


were fragments of b 


canopied niches, and a colored 


shrine 


was 


Thus François I. of France 
angels, 
from Laon, and even Henry III, of England, when in want of 
cash, pawned much of. the treasury of the Confessor's tomb, 
which he had erected, The value of the feretory of this shrine 
was in modern money £29,631 

Another shrine wnich still, probably, contains the relics of 
the saint for which it was erected is S, David's, in South Wales. 
At Chester the shrine of S. Werburgh and at Oxford, that 
of S. Frideswide in the cathedral of Christ Church, 
also been successfully re-erected by putting together countless 


have 


fragments, 

The remains of many British saints are to be 
reliquaries on tne Continent, notably the relics of S, Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Pontigny. The author does not 
mention the traditional burial of S. Edward, king and martyr, 
who was slain by his mother-in-law or step-mother at Corfe 
Castle. A chapel off the chancel of S. Mary's Church at Ware- 
haur still bearing the king's name, was built in tne 13th-14th 
centuries over an earlier one; but Shaftesbury Abbey possessed 
a splendid shrine of his relics, and probably this was one of the 
many instances where the body of a saint was distributed among 
several churches, as, notably, the body of S. Louis, which w: 
Denis after his death at Tunis, nis heart being left 
at Monreale, in Sicily. This latter was presented by the Italian 
Government some years ago to Cardinal Lavigerie to adorn the 
altar of his new cathedral at Carthage 


A 


found in 


taken to S. 


NEW review has appeared at Tunis which is an interest- 

ing contribution to Moorish art and likely to prove 
eful to students and architects—La Renaissance Nord- 
The 


50 c. 


Ifricaine. Tt is published monthly by Amico at 1 fr. 


C. Wall Illustrated. London: Meth- 


hrines of British. Saints," 
nen & Co. 7/6. 


summary of some of the contents of the first number will give 
some id Deux Poéme d'Afrique, La Musique 
arabe, Feminisme et Islam, Les édifices religieux de l'Islam, Une 
Conferance arabe, Les écrivains modernes d’Islam, The writers 
are French and native 


a of its scope. 


lunisians or Algerians. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


SOUTH PARK FIELD-HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL, MESSRS, D. H, BURNHAM 


& CU, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL 


d E: 


South Park system of Chicago has during the past two 
E small s in the 
thickly populated sections of the south side of the city, for 
the purpose of affording that part of the public living a consider 
able distance from the larger parks more frequent opportunities 
and 
being constructed 


rs purchased numerous sites for 


sites are 
eighhorhood Assembly 
Buildings,” consisting of a main or assembly-hall building, men's 
and 


for recreation outdoor amusements. On these 


‘Field-Houses” or 


women's gymnasiums, wading- 


pools for children, ete 


plunges, swimming-pools, 

The rapidly increasing application of concrete for building con- 
struction, and the amply-demonstrated practicability and dur: 
bility of such construction, also as this material was peculiarly 


1 for the buildings as designed, induced the South Park 
Commissioners to let contracts for buildings of this construction 
at some eleven or twelve different parks to the Rudolph S. Blome 
Company, who have now completed seven of these buildings. 
which are entirely of concrete, including walls, columns, parti- 
tions, lockers, conduits, etc 

The accompanying are views of the buildings erected at Park 
No. 3, located at 33d Street and Shields Avenue, and covering 
à ground space 180 feet square, the total cost aggregating $100,- 
000. 

To determine the most satisfactory materials for the aggregate, 
it was found, after numerous experiments had been made, that 
to produce the uniformity of color desired and for compactness 
a mixture of one part of fresh limestone screenings, free from 
dust, with two parts of one-quarter inch crushed stone with a 


adapte 


certain proportion of coarser crushed stone, brought about the 
best results, and no sand was used above the ground level, The 
concrete was mixed in the proportions of one part "Vulcanite" 
cement, two parts limestone screenings, and four parts of a 
mixture of the one-quarter inch and the larger crushed stone, 
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No mortar facing was applied anywhere, but dressed-and-matched 
lumber was used for the forms, the concrete mixed fairly dry, 
and carefully tamped uniformly compact 

As the first floor level of the building is some 4 feet above 
sidewalk level, no water-proofing was necessary. There are no 
basements except a boiler-room where no water was encoun- 
tered, thus making unnecessary any special water-proofing except 
a coat of cement mortar on outside of walls. 

The exterior and interior faces of the walls present a uniform, 
“grainy” appearance, the exterior simply being ca cimined in 
various tints, and no plastering done anywhere. 

In cases where concrete is to be subjected to considerable 
compression and tensile strain, it is desirable to use fairly wet 
conerete, but in the case of these buildings, where no plastering 
to be applied to the work, a uniformity of appearance was a 
gr object, and a wet mixture would have been out of ques- 
tion, as the mortar would have run down the face of the walls 
in streaks, What is meant by “fairly dry" is that only enough 
er was used to permit of thoroughly compacting the con 
crete in the forms without causing oozing of mortar. The color 
effect of the concrete, relieved by the ornamentation and also 
the tile roofing is an unexpectedly pleasant one, the concrete being 
so compact that the color is somewhat like that of Bedford stone, 
of course not as smooth or lined off to imitate sections of stone. 

The ornamental work was cast in special mou!ds and then set 
in position. 

A greater part of the floors are finished cement floors laid on 
the ground, then also wood floors laid on ground, wood floor 
construction in second story, and plain concrete arched Hoor 
without reinforcements for the boiler-room. 

The swimming-pools were constructed in rather an unusual 
manner, by another contractor, by building an exterior surround 
ing wall, then a 12 inch thick concrete bottom, then one inch of 
rock asphalt, both on the bottom and vertically on the walls, 
then another 6-inch thick wall, and 6-inch thick bottom, then 
another horizontal and vertical course of one-inch thick asphalt, 
and finally another 6-inch thick wall and floor, both with cement 
finished surfaces. While this is a more or less costly constructi 
it has resulted in an absolutely water tight pool, 


tion 


FACAT STA. MARIA DEL FIORE, 
EMILIO DE FABRIS, ARCHITECT. 


DOORWAYS IN TH FLORENC 


ITALY. 


Fe 


Great Cathedrals,” elsewhere 


description, see article, “T 


in tl ssue. 
SIDE DOCRWAYS: STA, MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENC ITALY 
FRONT SIDE AND REAR ELEVATIONS: FEDERAL PALACE, MEXICO, 
MEXICO. M. BENARD, ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCE, 


The illustrations exhibit the building according to the latest 
studies, The material of which the Palace is w be built is a 
native white marble, though the sculptured figures in the attic 
will be eut in Carrara marble, while the friezes of the lateral 
porticos willbe either of colored marble or of polished granite, 
and the plaques for inscriptions om the attic will also be of 
polished granite with the inscriptions in gilded bronze lettering 

While the shafts of the Ionic columns are to be monoliths of 
native granite with bases and capitals of gilded bronze, the shafts, 
bases and capitals of the Corinthian columns are to be of bronze, 
the bases and capitals being gilded. In like manner the cy 
matium and corona of the main cornice and pediment are to be 
of bronze picked out with gilding, while bronze is to be used 
for the corona of the lateral cornices, with gilding applied to the 
leaf mouldings. 


LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE SECTIONS = FEDERAI PALACE, 
MEXICO, MEXICO, 
FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS: FEDERAL PALACE, MEXICO, 
MEXICO, 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ENTRANCE DETAT MRS. H. H. PORTER, CEDARHURST, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCH- 
ITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Orp Lames rog NEw.—After having wasted £900 in taking 
away the fine old lamps which formerly stood on Waterloo 
Bridge, and replacing them with some spidery erections bearing 
large electric-light lanterns, the Bridges Committee of the Lon- 


don County Council now proposes to put back the old lamps 
at an additional expense of £650, This is a death-bed repent- 
ance, and rate-payers will not be pleased at such utter squander- 
ing of money; but for artistic reasons we shall be very glad to 
see the old lamps back again, as they are really fine examples of 
design in bronze.—Builders’ Journal. 


Wren’s TowkRs.—The walls of Wren's towers vary from 5 
fect to 7 feet in thickness, and are of solid masonry, sometimes 
backed up with brick, but generally with stone of a rougher de- 
scription. The stone is Portland, the timber oak, and the lead 
must have weighed at least 10 pounds to the foot superficial, The 
floors in nearly all the towers are carried upon corbels, a prefer- 
able mode to inserting the ends of the beams in the walls, as 
the floors are not so liable to be injured by fire or strains. The 
towers have in nearly every instance convenient access to the bel- 
fry or parapet by circular stone staircases; and it is worthy of 
notice that the front line of the steps run to the center and not to 
the face of the newel, as is usual in Gothic staircases; this perhaps 
occasions a little more work, but gives a much better tread, The 
block cornices and enriched parapets, which are so frequently imi- 
tated in the more modern parts of the metropolis, were first used 
by Wren.—The Architect. 


AN Ecuo or rug Tarrant Fixe.—An important decision was 
recently given by the Supreme Court in the case of Eppens, Smith 
& Wiemann against the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. The 
plaintiff's claim of $5,000 was denied by the insurance company, 
whose contention was that the machinery and fixtures contained 
in a building on the south side of Warren street, Manhattan, New 
York, and slightly to the west of the Tarrant building, on the 
northwest side of the street, were damaged by the explosion in 
February, 1901, in that building, and that a substantial part of the 
building in which was the property ruined when the Tarrant fire 
took place fell before that prope was finally consumed. On 
the first trial of the case, Supreme Court Judge Amend decided 
against the claimants ^ new trial was granted, which lasted 
nearly a weck. Many firemen, including Chief Croker, a deputy 
and battalion chiefs, testified that the explosion in the Tarrant 
building had blown down the front wall of the building contain- 
ing the insured property before that building caught fire. Against 
these many witnesses all business people in the locality and famil- 
iar with the premises in question, gave evidence that the building 
vas burned down, with all its contents, and that it was not dam- 
aged by the explosion. As the jury disagreed and was evenly 
divided, counsel on both sides agreed to leave the decision to 
Judge Dowling, who decided as follows: (1) That the plaintiff's 
property covered by the policy of insurance in question was de- 
d by fire and not by explosion, and (2) that no substantial 
part of the building containing the property so insured fell prior 
to the destruction of such property by fire. The burden of proof 
ie the contr ; upon the defendant, who failed in establishing 
the plaintiff was successful, and this quite apart 
from the admission of the defendant that the loss “occurred dur- 
ing the life of the policy. The testimony of the plaintiff witn , 
who were in the 'coffee-house' building, as to the conditions 
therein, and the testimony of those persons residing in the neigh- 
borhood as to the time when various portions of the walls of said 
building fell (adds the opinion of Judge Dowling), corroborated 
as the latter proof is by the photograph received in evidence with- 
out objection, showing the condition of the walls on the after- 
noon of the day following the fire, are, in my opinion, decisive 
of the issue. While the firemen and policemen produced on de 
fendant's behalf were undoubtedly giving their honest recollec- 
tion of the conditions they saw, their testimony cannot weigh for 
much when the photograph, taken on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, shows three walls of the building still standing, which 
had been described by them as being in various degrees of greater 
demolition on the day of the fire. When they were so obviously 
and indisputably in error as to three of the walls, their descrip- 
tion of the condition of the front wall cannot carry much con- 
viction, especially against the weight of testimony from those 
more familiar with the normal appearance of the front of this 
building. It is quite possible that the large amount of glass in the 
front of the ‘coffee-house’ building may have created an impres- 
sion of complete vacancy, where only the g was gone from the 
window frames. But, whatever the reason for the discrepancies 
in the testimony. the photograph has resolved any doubt in favor 
of the plaintiff on that issue. Judgment for plaintiff in the sum 
of $5,000, with interest from February 19, 1901, and an extra al- 
lowance of 5 per cent.”—Fire and Water Engineering. 
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‘i IE department-store catastrophe ha 


but in a rather different form from that we have 


at last befallen, 


uring many years, In place of a holo- 


'ason" shoppers, or a heap of victims 


been watching for « 
caust of "holiday s 
crushed during a needless panic, we have at Albany, 
N. Y., this week an even more impressive disaster, so in- 
stantaneous was it and so nullifving of all personal 
endeavor on the part of a victim to save herself, for, as 
1c 


must always be the case in an accident in such a place, t 


y girls and women, The successful 
which American building-movers shore, 


move about heavy buildings of all kinds 


victims were main 


daring with 
underpin anc 


our perception of the dangerous possibi 


have blunted 
i But in the collapse 


ties connected with their operations. 
of the Meyer's department-store at Albany on Monday 


last, by which a hundred or more persons were buried 
in the wreckage of five stories, we have proof of the 
criminality of allowing to be undertaken in an occupied 
building any alteration or repairs that at any period of the 
fect, even momentarily, the integrity 


The criminality lies in keeping the 


work are like 
of the structure. 
building open for business far more than in the stupid 
Fortunately, 


ytoa 


undermining of a pier in the basement. 
we collapse came early in the morning, before many 
customers were present, and the three hundred employés 


E 


in the building furnished the greater part of the victims. 


EW YORK could better have spared a score of its 

younger fellows than that St, Thomas's Church 
on Fifth Avenue should be completely wrecked by fire on 
Tuesday, thus destroying not only one of the best pieces 
of ecclesiastical architecture in the city, the work of the 
der Richard Upjohn, but interior decoration of un- 


Ic 


usual interest and value. Although it is a real loss, of 
course, that La Farge's fine mural decorations—amongst 
the earlier as well as the best of his efforts in that direc: 


tion—and St. Gaudens's bronze bas-relief, "the Adoration 
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hould be annihilated, the loss will be less 


of the Cross," 


so 


acutely felt, for the reason that the church w 
hadly lighted that these works of art could not really be 
seen and enjoyed as they deserved to be, The burning 
of a church in midsummer is an unusual event, but as 
mechanics had been employed about the building the day 


before the cause is easily discernible in some piece of pos- 
sibly excusable forgetfulness. As St. Thomas was already 
built at the time this journal was founded, it happens that 
we have published only an incidental view of the build- 
ing. in our issue for April 16, 1887, and it chances that our 
photographer was under instructions, at the time of the 
fire, to make a series of views of the church—a commis- 
sion that now must remain unexecuted. 


ESSRS. RANKIN, KELLOGG & CRANE, believ- 

ing that we were “under a misapprehension as to 

the facts” in connection with their protest against the de- 
sign of the pedestal for the Harrison statue—a quite erro- 
neous assumption—have written to explain that they feel 
it was as much their “right and duty to take such position 


as if it were proposed to place an unsuitable tower upon 
the building itself," and say further that they cannot be- 
lieve that we would “question the right of architects to 
control, within reasonable limits, the design of sculpture 
coming in connection with their work," — In the first place, 
pointing out that last week we merely recorded the facts 
connected with the incident without expressing any opin- 
ion as to the propriety of the action, we will now say that 
we feel that architects of the Government building have 
not only adopted an unusual course, but one that is, under 
the particular circumstances, of doubtful propriety, If it 
were the aim to procure and apply to the Post Office 
building sculptural decorations, of which the prime inten- 
tion was to decorate that building, any protest from the 
1 within those 


In 


be proposed 


1e 


architects of that building would fall we 
"reasonable limits” to which they, refer, 
they could properly protest, if it shoul 
to the balustrading 


like wav 
to wholly replace or add decorations 
they have placed about their building by applying a whole 
series of statues, even if they represented the Presidents oi 
the United States. But that is not quite the situation in 
this case: The Harrison statue is not designed as and in- 
tended to be a sculptural accessory of the Post Office build- 
ing: it is a self-contained and isolated work of art. More- 
over, it is a work that, in intention, is of capital signifi- 


cance, as important in its way as the structure in which 
the National Government houses a great mercantile estab- 
lishment. The Harrison statue is erected by the people 
of a sovereign State to the honor of one of its sons who 
has held the highest office in the gift of the entire nation, 
and being such it is difficult to conceive of anything that 
is, or might be, of greater capital significance, and because 
of this it should have a right to any site, the surroundings 
of which did not injure its own effect. Hence, as we 
hinted, the right of protest in this particular case is to a 
large degree equal and reciprocal. But this very quality 
makes the harmonizing of opposing views all the more 
desirable, and if, after a quiet discussion between the sev- 
eral designers, the deadlock should still continue, the mat- 
ter should be referred for arbitration to some competent 
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body. It is in just situations as this that the working value 
of an Art Commission declares itself, and it is to be re- 
gretted that Indianapolis has no such body. 


F there is any one thing connected with architectural 
practice that is definitely fixed and decided, it is thas 

the contract between architect and client, whether ex- 
pressed or understood, is purely a personal contract and 
cannot be transferred by a living architect or administered 
by the heirs and assigns of a dead one. That this should 
' ictice, while, in Eng- 


be the case with an architectural pr 
ffic for a medical prac- 


land, it is a matter of every-day tr 
titioner to sell his practice, including his connection and 
acquired patients, is merely curious and shows how much 
greater regard men have for the dollars they create than 
lor the lives which they do not. Ordinarily, when an 
architect dies, it causes a good deal of trouble to his clients 
because of the personal nature of the contract, and unless 
the clients are willing to have their jobs carried on by the 
deceased architect's assistants they have to seek out new 
architects and enter on new personal contracts with them. 
A case has recently come up in Stamford, Conn., where 
the client does not seem to have had knowledge of this re 
lation between architect and client and because of this 
is involved in avoidable difficulties. Having to build a 
school-house, the selectmen employed an architect, and 
then, in place of putting the work in the hands of a gen- 
eral contractor, made separate contracts for the different 
portions of the work, the usual delays and annoyances 
resulting, in the midst of which the architect himself died 
before the job was half finished. Instead of secking a 
new architect, the selectmen seem to have imagined that 
the deceased architect’s heirs and assigns would in some 


cecution of the contract. But as no one 


nce, Mr. John 


way care for the e 


put in an appea innis, the contractor for 


the carpentry work, voluntarily assumed the role of archi- 
tect and completed the building 
apparently, without too-careful re 


and detail-drawings. 


o his own pleasure and, 


rard for specifications 
A new board of selectmen, when 
they came into power, discovered certain omissions and 
discrepancies, and on refusing to pay Mr, Ennis’s claim 
The E 


$5,350.00; he has received $3,000 on account, now claims 


nis contract was for 


are now being sued by him. 


$5,346.60 and is suing to recover $7,000.00 "damages," 
in which elastic term could possibly be discerned a one and 
a half per cent. commission for "supervision" as acting 
architect. 


p gamer perhaps by the protest in favor of the 
employment of local talent recently promulgated by 
the Cleveland Chapter, A, I. A., the Ontario Association 
of Architects has invited the Province of Quebec Associa 
tion of Architects to unite with it in procuring the enact- 
ment of laws which shall make it more difficult, if not 
wholly impossible, for buildings designed by American 
architects to be erected in the Dominion of Canada. This 
movement, in view of the tariff legislation that has been 
built up between the two countries, is more reasonable 
and justifiable than the action taken by the Ohio archi- 
tects, and presently we may learn how and to what height 
the tariff wall has been raised. Canada has 


ong levied a 


but a5 


Us Cx- 


tax on drawings imported from the United Stat 


the highest valuation could not exceed the archit 
pected commission, a percentage on this did not materiall, 
increase the owner's expense, and so, although it did add 
it did prac- 


a modicum of income to the public treasury 
tically nothing to protect local architects. Now it seems 
to be the hope that duty may in some way be assessed on 
the cost of the buildings, not merely upon the value of the 


drawings. As Canada has proved an apt pupil of our 


own tariff vagaries, has enacted an alien-labor law which 
allows it to deport not only mechanics but civil engineers 
filling high offices in railroad employ, doubtless her law- 
makers will find themselves able to accomplish the new 


task that is now foreshadowed. 


NY one who 
Pa a recent issue of the Scientific American illustrates 


glances at the series of cuts with which 


its description of the new filtering-plant at Washington, 
D. C., cannot but notice their close resemblance to photo- 
graphs showing the results of archaeological excavations in 
different parts of the world. On a single page we have 
grouped views which recall excavations at Pompeii, the 
yath at Nimes, 


that some of 


hippostyle hall at Karnak and the Roman 
and they inevitably suggest the possibility 
the remains of many-pillard halls that come to light now 
and then may be but the relics of elder filtering-plants. 
The ancients were better engineers and hygienists than we 
imagine, as is shown by the discoveries at the site of 
Sumere in Babylonia of a system of house-drainage, which 
included vertical leaching cesspools made of perforated 
cylindrical tile, to which horizontal tile drains led the over- 
ived forty-five 
were civilized enough to do such 


flow from baths, and so on. 1f men who 


hundred years ago 
things, they may not impossibly have understood the 
virtues of filter-chambers, 


WRITER in Great Thoughts, who takes the ground 


vi that, in England at least, engineering has to a 
great extent taken the place of architecture, declares that 
what is needed now is a 


nius who will “deal artistically 
with iron, making it as beautiful as the architects have 
made stone beautiful in the past,” and asks “Why not 
dot the country with poems in iron?" The same aspi- 
ration is often expressed, the same question asked, and 
the same explanation will serve in both cases. The satis- 
factoriness, the beauty of architecture in stone rests in 
a very large degree on the assurance it gives of stead- 
fast everlastingness, as, sensibly, stone is imperishable 
while iron, as everyone knows, is rapidly perishable, and 
sensible people do not care to spend time and money in 
dotting the country with perishable records of their ar- 
tistic capacity when they can as easily create imperish- 
of his craft, 
wishes to picture imperishable records he refers to them 


able ones. When a writer, using the imager 


as written in the "sands of time" and properly, since in 
the last analysis sand is but disintegrated rock, and so is 
less perishable than was the rock from which it was 
formed. ‘The believers in concrete architecture, plain or 
reinforced, can safely argue that as concrete consists 
mainly of sand, it is essentially imperishable, and that if 
any "dotting" is to be done, why, concrete is the proper 
material to be used. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CHAPEL BUILDING, U. S 
NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD 


NOTABLE example of the bold use of reinforced concrete, 
P. says gineering News, is furnished by the new chapel 
building now being built for the U. S Academy a 
Annapolis. As will be seen, it consists of a circular structure 
flanked by four wings 90 degrees apart, and surmounted by a lofty 
dome and cupola. The dome 
ells, the arched roofs of the 
wings, the supporting piers and 
columns, the interior bracing 
and the their 
ports are all reinforced 
This concrete skel 
is, however, completely con 


floors and sup- 


con- 


crete. "ron 


ranite, 


cealed by a covering of ew 

white brick, and terra-c e 

onry on the outside, and on th ios rg 
inside by the interior finish and E pilio m 
decoration Ihe present de m ER d cS E 


scription covers the reinforced 
concrete work. 

As will be seen the main sup- i 
ports of the building are eighi 
piers arranged in pairs 90 degrees 
apart, around the periphery ofa 
circle 83 feet 4 inches in diam- 
hese columns are verti- 
to a height of 35 feet, then 
they corbel radially inward un- 
til the distance between inside 
faces of diametrically opposite 
columns is reduced from 83 feet 
4 inches to 72 feet 10 inches. 
The corbelled tops of the col 
umns are surmounted and con- 
nected by a circular 
which is a ring cut from a hol- 
low cone and has an inside diam- 
eter at the bottom of 72 feet 10 
inches and at the top of 69 feet 
8 inches. On top of this circu- 
lar girder are spaced 24 columns, 


Section E-F. 


ete 


ca 


girder, 


Section C-D. 


FIG. 6. 


which inward like the piers and carry 
ond circular girder similar to the first. This last girder car 
ries the shells forming the main dome and the ceiling dome. [he 
lantern is ied by a pyramidal framework, whose spreading 


corbel main 


p 


There is also 
ed in Figure 1 
The four wings of the building form transcpts to the main 
auditorium, and cach is roofed by a segmental arch, supported 
at its four corners by the main piers and by two separate 
columns. As these roof arches carry no load except their roof 
covering, the lily taken up by a tie 
across the front of the arch. Figure 1 shows this arrangement 


legs set into the main dome shell near its bottom 
à system of struts between the piers, as indi 


thrust on the columns is re 


Vertical 


Section 


A-B. 


» 
f 
| 
| 
j 
Altar 


Gallery 


| Ne News. 


Horizontal 


Section. 


FIG. 1 


clearly. The remaining structural framework of the building, all 
of which is of reinforced concrete, comprises the main and, gallery 
floors, and is clearly indicated by the same. 

It will readily be seen from the preceding general description 


2 


t 


that the main problem in the design was due to the fact that the 
dome, being of smaller diameter than the circular main structure, 
had to be carried in cantilever over its supports. As stated above, 
the piers are rectangular and vertical to a height of 55 feet above 
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Figure 2, and braces were therefore introduced, reaching diz go 
nally from the piers to the girder. The thrust of these brac. 
against the piers was transmitted to the companion prers o1 ca-i 
pair by a horizontal strut, and it is important to note the inier 
locking of the strut and 
brace reinforcement, and 


1 j Springing Line 


Vertical Section. 


„L Eno. news. _ 


the bonding of the brace 
reinforcement into the 
girder. 

The 24 columns sup 
porting the dome take 
footing at equidistant m- 
tervals around the 
lar girder, and are bonded 
into this girder by their 
reinforcement, as shown 
in Figure 3. These col- 
umns are corbelled in- 
ward like the main piers 
and carry a cireular ring, 
on which the shells of the 
dome rest, The columns 
are bonded into the dome 
ring in much the same 
way that the main piers 
are bonded into the large 
circular girder 

The dome proper of 
the building, as shown in 
Figure 1, consists of two 
shells, both of which are 
carried by the cireular 
ring. Figures 4 and 5 
show the details of the 
shell construction. It is 
to be noted first that the 
immer and outer shells are 
braced together by a sys 
tem of radial struts, and 
that the outer shell is stif- 
fened by a pyramidal 
framework which takes 
the weight of the lantern 


ciren 


Halt 


Sectional 
FIG. 2. 


the fooungs and then corbel 
radially inward toward the 
center of the building. The 
eccentricity of the loading, 
due to the corbeling, made 
it necessary to reinforce the 
outer face of the column to 
take tension and the inner 
face to take compression. 
The compression bars had 
butt joints enclosed in st 
sleeves. All the vertical 
bars were tied together at 
intervals by horizontal peri- 
pheral hoops of 14-inch 
rods. The piers are founded 
on concrete footings, 1 
x 16% feet in plan, which 
bring a load of about four 
tons per square foot on the 
soil. 


The architect's plan 
quired the dome to be c 
ried on 24 columns. lo 


connect these columns with 
the supporting piers the tops 
of the latter were bridged hy 
a circular girder, on which 
the dome columns took footing, A half plan 

vertical section of this girder are shown in Figure 2. Figure 3 
shows radial sections of the girder at two points. It will be 
noticed that the girder is corbelled inward and carries a gallery 
in cantilever. These cight points of support alone, however, left 
a considerable span of girder unsupported, as shown by the plan, 


Section 


1 diametrizal 


X-v. 


off the crown portion of 
the shell and carries it to 
points low down on the 
haunches. The detailing 
of this framework and of 
the various parts of the 
shells is clearly shown by 
the cut and need not be 


FIG. 


elaborated here. It is important to note the boldness of the design 
providing fc dome shell 69 feet in interior diameter and only 
S inches thick at the thickest part. 

he lantern which crowns the dome is of terra-cotta and weighs 
120 tons. It is anchored to the outer dome shell to resist wind 
strains, but its weight is relieved from the shell by the pyramidal 
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acticable to ma 
iuse of the series 


framework previously mentioned. It was impr 
the shell strong enough to carry the cupola bee 


of skylight openings at the crown. 


6x0" 
Circular Beam 


Vertical! Section 
C-0. 
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Unt 


north wing and enclosed in the curtain walls, as shown by the 
plan, Figure 1, gives access to the roof. This stairway is also 
reinforced concrete. 

To insure clearness the 
preceding description has 
been held closely to a bare 
statement of the structural 
parts of the chapel as shown 
by the drawings, and needs 
to be supplemented by tur- 
ther explanation of the con- 
ditions influencing the de- 
sign and other general as- 
pects of the work, It is im- 
portant to explain at the 
outset that the original plans 
of the architect called for a 
| solid concrete construction 
| for the walls, and this con- 
| 


Gapping Cupola 


l 
! 
ir’ sj 
‘Genter of. ML ME 


crete was to be faced with 
brick, granite, te cotta, 
etc. Bids were asked on 
these plans, and when re- 
ceived were found to be 
above the amount appro- 
priated for the chapel build- 
ing. Contractors were then 
asked to propose designs of 
their own, on the condition 
that the architectural 
of the building be respected. 
The Noel Construction Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., proposed 
a design, made by the Balti- 
more Ferro-Conerete Co., 
and were awarded the con- 


lines 


FI 


The only parts of the wings that c attention are the roof 
arches and their supports. The arches are semi-circular seg- 
ments, with a clear span of 42 feet 10 inches, a crown thickness 
of 8 inches and a thickness at skew-backs of 14 inches. This 
ular shell connects into the main piers at its inner end and is 
carried on two columns at its outer end. To prevent these iso- 
lated columns from spreading under the arch thrust, a tie is 
ied across the arch at this point. The columns are rectangu 
lar, with a vertical bar at each corner and hoops connecting these 
bars at smaller intervals vertically. 

The main floor of the chapel is composed of thin flat-top con- 
crete arches carried by the main piers, a circular row of concrete 
posts and a circular concrete wall. This construction is clearly 
indicated by Figure 1, which also shows clearly the gallery floors 
and those of the altar and organ loft. The stairways from the 
crypt to the main floor and from this floor to the galleries and 
lofts are all straight-run stairs of reinforced concrete, A spiral 
stairway around one of the columns carrying the arch roof of the 


c 


ca 


tract. Compared with the 
original design for solid 
conerete walls, dome and 


roof arches, the new design 
first decreases the load by 
substituting reinforced con- 
crete for the dome shells 
and roof arches, and then 
carries this load to the foun- 
dations by piers instead of 
by the building walls, This 
made it possible to enclose 
the building with hollow 
walls and thus materially 
ipen the construction. 

The substitution of the 
new design involved sev 
eral structural difficulties. 
As has been noted in the 
preceding description the 
diameter of the dome is 6! 
feet, while the piers which 
support it are set with their 
inner faces on the cireum- 
ference of a circle 83 feet 
1 t inches in diameter. The 
eccentricity of the dome 
shell with respect to its 
main supports is thus 7 feet 2 inches, and this eccentricity had 
to be provided for by corbelling inward the whole structure 
supporting the that a cantilever construction was 
demanded in the main piers, the circular girder and the dome 
columns, ‘This explains the complexity of the reinforcement 
and the intimate bonding of the several connections. In this last 
respect of the close bonding of the connections this structure is 
quite unique among American examples of reinforced-concrete 
work. It should be noted also that the reinforcement consists 
entirely of round rods, 

Measured from the ground level, the chapel building is 64 
feet high to the top of the wings, 143 feet 7 inches high to 
the top of the dome, and 192 feet 3 inches high to the finial 
of the cupola. The main building has a clear inside diameter 
of 83 feet 4 inches, and each of the four transepts is 41 fee! 
R inches wide and 16 feet B inches deep. The height from 
the main floor to the top of the circular girder is 66 feet and to the 
top of the ceiling dome is 110 feet. The dome is 69 feet in 


Half 
Top 
Plan. ch 


dome, so 


m 


rly 
2 


diameter the bottom, Ext 
each wing a width of 60 feet 
inches, and the total outside diam- 
eter of the building through the 
wings is 130 feet, 

The view, gure Ü, 
chapel building in course of erec- 
tion. There was little that was un- 
usual in the work until the roof 
arches and the dome shell came to 
be erected. Considering the outer 
dome shell first, it may be noted 
that the lower and. practically cylin- 
drical portion was constructed ex- 
actly as a circular tank would be. 
When the shell began to curve in- 
ward use was made of a mould. 
This mould and its supporting 
frame was built upward as the work 
progressed, without support, except 
the part of concrete erected before. 
The roof arches were built in a 
similar manner to the dome shell 

"he building is a part of the new 
Naval Academy buildings now be- 
ing constructed at Annapolis, Md., 
by the United States Government 
at a cost of $15,000,000, The archi- 
tect of the new academy, and, there- 
fore, of course, of the chapel build- 
ing, is Mr. Ernest Flagg, of New 
York City. The contractors for the 
chapel are the Noel Construction 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., who sublet 
the design and construction of the 
reinforced concrete work to the 
Baltimore Ferro-Conerete Co, of 
Jaltimore, Md. We are indebted 
to the publishers of the Engineering 
News for the loan of the cuts and 
permission to reprint this detailed 
description of an interesting build- 
ing. 


shows the 


THIS YEAR'S ENVOIS FROM 

THE VILLA MEDICI lt 
FTOHE annual exhibition of the 

Envois de Rome, closing in 

Paris, July 15, was very in 
teresting, hy far the most 
work im architecture being that by 
M. Prost, the second-year 
at Rome, Apart from this work of 
Prost's, little of unusual merit was 
presented, and as to this exhibition 
the fourth-year man sent nothing, 
the architectural end of this year’ 
display would have been very weak 
had it not been for the saving ex 
cellence of M. Prost's water-colors 
These consisted of a measured 
drawing, in a rich blue tint, of 
faiences from a Mirhab at Kara 
man, Vilavet of Konia, in Asia 
Minor, Mosque Ibrahim, actually 
at the Museum of Constantinople, and of two water-colors of the 
tombs of Innocent VIII. and Sixtus IV., in the Vatican at Rome, 
These two latter sheets were treated in a rich dark neutral tint, 
handled with far more of the technique of the painter than of the 
architect, furnishing works of true artistic merit, well as true 
records of architectural value, In addition, Mr, Prost sent scale 
drawings of the Column of Trajan at Rome, 


Vertical Section 


A-B. 


clever 


man MENO News. 


M. Jaussely, the first-year student, sent three scale drawings of 
an's Column, and three Ara Pacis of 
Augustus, 

M. Hulot, representing the third-year, sent a few of his inter- 
esting water-colors, sketches made at Venice, Girgenti, Cefalu, 
and Taormina, To these were added restorations of Selinuntum, 
Sicily, consisting of two plans of the Acropolis, two water-color 
views, a colored detail, and three other stretchers of drawings in 
india ink. 


also sheets of the 
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f M, Bigot, the fourth-year representative at the I 
is engaged upon a large clay model, a restoration of the Colosseum 
and its surroundings in ancient Rome, The model occupies a 
pavilion in the garden of the Villa Medici at Rome, and meas- 
ures some fifteen feet square, the Colosseum itself being about two 
feet in length, This large model is made in sections, supported 
upon movable wooden horses, that it may be easily handled, and 
M Bigot expects to complete the work at the close of his fifth 
year in Rome, which has been granted to him for the purpose. 
FRANK E. PERKINS, 


PETERS ON HILPRECHT. 

DHE following, says the Boston Transcript, are the most im- 
portant sections of Rey, Dr. John P. Peters's open letter 
of protest to the provost of the University of Pennsyl- 

vania on the findings of the committee appointed to investigate 
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the charges against Professor Hilprecht of that university : 

"Inasmuch as the report submitted to the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of. Pennsylvania by the committee appointed by them to 
investigate the charges against Professor Hilprecht has been 
given to the press in its main results, and inasmuch as the whole 
subject is designated by the committee in its official report as 
‘the Peters-Hilprecht controversy, it is not improper that I 
should make some response to the report of the committee, call- 
ing attention to the ‘charges’ on which Dr, Hilprecht is exon- 
crated, and the method by which the committee has reached 
its results. The accompanying offprint of a paper read by me 
before the Oriental Society sets forth the facts with regard to 
Professor Hilprecht's publications and our present state of knowl- 
edge about the ‘Library’ at Nippur. 

"In brief the report of the committee consists in a complete 
exoneration of Professor Hilprecht on (1) the charge of literary 
dishonesty; (2) the charge of improperly retaining property be- 
longing to the University of Pennsylvania; (3) the charge that 
what was found at Nippur has no just claim to be called a temple 
library. Instead of taking the attitude of a board of inquiry or 
a grand jury, the committee from the outset regarded itself as a 
court or a petit jury. 

“It endeavored to place all witnesses who came before it in 
the position of presenting charges. It laid the burden of coming 
hefore it and of prosecution upon the witnesses, instead of under- 
taking itself to probe the matters at issue. The witnesses were 
treated in a hostile manner, with a system of cross-questioning 
which was always pettifogging and sometimes insulting, The 
committee made no endeavor to secure witnesses by consulting 
their convenience of attendance, but arbitrarily appointed dates, 
giving witnesses very brief notice of the same, thus making it 
difficult and at times impossible to atter The committee fur- 
ther limited by resolution the scope of its inquiry to exclude 
all matter which had not been mentioned in writing before it 
began its sessions, thus shutting out some of the most important 
evidence. Whether through failure to appreciate what should 
have been investigated, or whether of intention, it so handled 
the subject in general as not to call or to exclude important wit 
nesses and essential material; in other words, it refused to probe 
the matters at issue, and conducted a partial investigation, 
“The titles of the charges the work of the committee, 
Under ‘literary dishonesty’ is meant the charge that Professor 
Hilprecht published as illustrations of the temple library objects 
which were not found in that library at all, The committee 
in its report mentions only three tablets as so used, and excuses 
their tse as illustrations on what would probably be generally 
regarded as a legal quibble, The report says nothing at all about 
the larger number of cases of which information was obtained 
only after the sessions of the committee began, partly through 
the testimony of Dr, Hilprecht himself, evidence concerning 
which was offered to the committee, Especially there is no men- 
tion in the report of a most direct and flagrant case of falsifica- 
tion testified to by Mr. C. S. Fisher, architect of the expedition, 
and Mrs. J. H. Haynes, wife of the field director. The committee 
seems to have excluded this material on the ground that it had 
not been mentioned in writing before the sessions of the com- 
mittee began, If the exoneration by the committee on the charge 
of ‘literary dishonesty’ has any value, that value applies only 
to the cases mentioned by the committee in its report, and not 
to the still larger number of cases, including the case referred 
to above, which were presented to the committee after the ses- 
sions had begun. 

“As to the charge of improperly retaining property belonging 
to the University of Pennsylvania, in this form certainly the 
charge did not come from me, as your committee intimates in 
its report, and with its conclusions I have no quarrel. 

“According to the committee, the third charge on which Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht is exonerated is the charge that what was found 
at Nippur had no just claim to be called a temple library. No 
such charge was made by any of those who appeared before the 
committee, although the committee attempted to make individuals 
make such a charge. The statement made by me and by others 
was that the sometimes contradictory and sometimes apparently 
false statements made by Professor Hilprecht with regard to the 
‘library,’ the publication by him as specimens of the contents 
of the ‘library’ of objects proved not to have been found in the 
‘library,’ and the failure to publish anything certainly from the 
‘library’ itself, rendered it impossible to determine what were 
the facts, and tended to create suspicion that there was no such 
library. We pointed out the desirability of putting the whole 
matter beyond question by opening the unpacked boxes in the 


an 
D 


museum of the University of Pennsylvania and examining the 
labels and the contents of the tablets, the labels to determine 
the precise locality im which each tablet was found, and the 
contents to see whether those which were shown by their labels 
to have come from what was claimed to be a library were actu- 
ally library material. 

“The University of Pennsylvania had at its disposal im its 
own museum men abundantly capable of making such an ex- 
amination in connection with Professor Hilprecht. The com- 
mittee did not call these men, nor did it call any of the well- 
known and competent scholars holding responsible positions in 
neighboring universities, to make this examination. The 
committee's own report of the examination gives no evidence 
whatever that the tablets examined were found in the ‘library,’ 
or that their contents proved them to have constituted a library, 
The committee was incompetent, without expert assistance, to 
determine such a question; and, in fact, from the report, it 
would appear that it did not comprehend the question at issue, 

“The report im general avoids and evades the issues raised, 
and cannot be counted as anything else than what is in popular 
language designated as ‘whitewash.’ It is to be hoped that the 
trustees. of the University will find some suitable method of put 
ting before the world the testimony taken before this committee, 
on which the findings of the committee were based.” 


JUSTICE TO ARCHITECTS A CENTURY AGO. 

N extract from the Law Reports of the Times of July 10, 
1803, reproduced in Monday's issue of thar journal, 1s 
interesting, as it reminds vs that architects had not then 

the restrieted rôle now associated with the profession, but were 

frequently also builders, or even, as in this case, paperhangers. 

It also suggests the shamefel license allowed to counsel a cen- 

tury ago, 


Kine's Benen, Jury 9. 
KING V, SURR. 

Robert Anthony Lawrie d, he was by profession an archi- 
tect, and deposed to the facts stated by the Learned Counsel in 
the opening. He was endeavoring to quit the shop, when the 
defendant seized him violently, and dragged him ba It was 
in vain that he tried to escape, and receiving a severe blow on 
the leg, he called out murder. The outcry occasioned a man to 
enter the house, who appeared to be a constable, The defendant 
and this person then hurried him to the watch-house. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Erskine 

Q. “Swearing by the card will not serve you in the day of 
trouble, Who and what, in God's name, are you?” The witness 
gave his name, his address, and his profession. 

Q. "Robert Anthony Lawrie, of Moulton St, Esq., architect 
hy profession, of what celebrated Palladio did you acquire the 
knowledge of your art ?"—A, “My father instructed me in the 
rudiments of architectur 

Q. “Admitting your theory to be 
practice ?”—A, “My capital does not ena 
extent I wish.” 

Q. “But, sir, m what splendid edifices may you have been 
concerned? "My eyesight prevents me from speculating 
practically," 

Q. "lt is singular that your eyesight should prevent you from 
speculating, since that organ, with the rest of mankind, was 
alone intended for speculation, But I thought just now it was 
your capital. It may perhaps be a capital defect in your eye; and 
as nature has placed the seat of vision in the head, any defect 
there must be capital." 

As the learned counsel was proceeding, the witness changed 
color, was seized with a paroxysm, and by order of the judge, 
was carried out of court, During his absence, one of the jury 
very humanely interposed, and said he was perfectly acquainted 
with the witness, who, from a situation of affluence, had been 
reduced to poverty, and, to procure subsistence, had condescended 
to the humble labors of a journeyman paperhanger. When he 
returned, 

Lord Ellenborough (addressing Mr. Erskine) said, "I do not 
think, if you press this further, it will be of any advantage to 
your client. The man brings a stamped measure, shows the de- 
ficiency in the liquor, and exposes the proceeding to the observa- 
tion of the by-standers, and for this offence to the keeper of a 
gin-shop he is taken to the watch-house and imprisoned,” 

Mr, Erskine: “I mean to prove, my Lord, that the prosecutor 
committed an assault upon the defendant.” 

Lord Ellenborough; “If an attempt of this kind be made the 


Courr or 


xcellent, where do you 
ible me to embark to the 
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court will visit it very severely. It is evident the charge of an 
assault is an afterthought. It is both my wish and my duty as 
much as possible to prevent crime; and if there be perjury em- 
ployed in support of this feeble case, it will be succeeded hy 
much danger and mischief to the parties. But [to Mr. Erskine] 
proceed," 

Mr. Erskine continued his cross-examination. 

Q. "I think you are wrongly charged with being a 
informer, for you are a very uncommon one. lf you 
common informer, you would give us a little inform ation. 
do you live? How do you find your way into court?” 
The witness seemed quite unmanned by this style of interro- 
gation, and the paroxysm was again returning, when the counsel 
for the prosecution interposed. 

Mr. Garrow: "You may as well call him a common bawd, as 
a common informer.” 

Mr. Erskine: “He is a non-deseript.” 

,ord Ellenborough: “He need not be ashamed of his mis- 
fortunes: adversity is the lot of the wisest and the best men." 
Q. "How do you livi A, “I live by my industry." 

Q. "The Chevalier d'Industrie is a character well known; I 
rn. where you exhibit?" 

n to press the witness; and the learned counsel 
The Defendant was 


common 
were a 
How 


want to le 
t was in v 
declined any further examination 
found guilty, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Exxcrric Lamps AND Fire Risks.—At a time when colliery dis- 
asters are so unhappily prominent, attention may appropriately be 
called to the necessity for exercising great care in the use of inean- 
descent lamps. It is common knowledge that the bulbs of such 
lamps become distinctly hot after the current has been switched on 
for a short time, but comparatively few are aware of the fact that 
the heat developed is sufficient to cause the ignition of inflammable 
substances in contact with the glass. A fire that took place at a 
colliery in the North of England some time ago was finally traced 
to a 16-candle-power lamp, which had been placed upon a heap of 
coal dust in one of the workings, and only a few days back a seri- 
ous explosion of fire-damp at a colliery in Belgium was caused by 
the bursting of a similar lamp. Mr. Henry Hall, one of H. M. 
Inspectors of Mines, has recently placed on record the result of 
some experiments bearing upon this subject. In one case he found 
that a 16-candle-power lamp, with a thin covering of coal dust, ac- 
quired the temperature of 370 degrees F. in two minutes, and ex- 
ploded at the temperature of 450 degrees F. in four minutes; and 
a noteworthy fact revealed by the experiments is that, after a cer- 
tain temperature has been reached, the process of spontaneous 
combustion is commenced, and temperature continues until thc 
material bursts into flame, even in the absence of the original 
source of heat. The subject of this note possesses practical in- 
terest to architects, because inflammable materials in dwelling- 
houses and other buildings may conceivably be set on fire by con 
tact with incandescent lamps for a sufficient period of time.— 
The Builder. 


height of any public building or specially fitted private house may 
be inereased 2 to 6 feet by a special permit from the city au- 
thorities. The particular reason for placing the foregoing limits 
on the height of buildings is not given, but the ordinance fixing 
them is dated January 1, 1894.—Frank Dyer CHESTER, Wi. Bt 
Consul-General, Budapest, Hungary. 


Tue Carueprat oF Bazas—A few miles from Langon, in the 
South of France, is the town of Bazas, the cathedral of which is 
deserving of more attention than it has received. It is of mixed 
styles, but chiefly of the thirteenth century, The plan is oblong, 
with aisles and an apse, no distinction between the nave and choir, 
but the apse is surrounded by an aisle and chapels, and there are 
low chapels between the buttresses of the nave. The work seems 
to have been carried on for a long period; part is late in the thir- 
teenth, and another part early in the fourteenth century, but it hi 
been a good deal modernized in the seventeenth, and the date of 
1675 is painted on a base at the east end, The west front is very 
fine and rich, the hes and tympanums fitted with sculpture. 
among which are the signs of the zodiac, with the operations of 
each month corresponding. But four large paneled buttresses 
have been introduced in the seventeenth century, and two of the 
months are destroyed. The nave has the pillars chiefly rebuilt or 
refaced after the mutilation by the Huguenots, and the vault is 
also modern, but the side walls with the shafts attached and the 
vaults of the aisles are original, with some of the windows, In 
the north aisle is a tomb of the end of the twelfth century, with a 
canopy, on which are some curious incipient crockets, The rest 
of the work is chiefly of the Flamboyant style. The tower which 
stands on the north side of the west front is a fine specimen of 
that style, with a rich crocketed spire, and there is a good llam 
boyant round window in the west front. The upper part of the 
front is, however, modernized. Nothing certain appears to be 
known about the history of the cathedral, which was founded at a 
very early period, and was formerly much more important than 
it is at present, the bishoprie being now united to that of Bor 
deaux.—The Architect, 


A Coner CiiMN 


coma, Wash., claims to in- 
clude among its objects of interest the loftiest concrete chimney 
in the world, Tt belongs to the Tacoma Smelter Company, and 
has just been completed. From the base of the foundation to 
the top of the chimney is 307 feet 6% inches, and the cost was 
$28,000, The stack was built to carry away the poisonous fumes 
from the smelting works at Tacoma. In its construction 1,225 
barrels of cement were used, in addition to which the structure 
contains 105,000 pounds of T-iron, 705 cubic ds of sand, and. 
251 cubic yards of gravel. Towering more than one hundred 
yards from the earth, and without a single supporting guy, this 
chimney, because of its relatively narrow base, presents a very 
striking appearance. The concrete foundation of the chimney is 
36% feet square and 6 feet thick. For the chimney proper the 
mixture was one part cement and three parts sand. The chim- 
ney is constructed in two parts, From the foundation up to a 
height of 90 feet there are two distinct shells—one built within 
the other, while for the rest of its height it is built with a single 


shell, The purpose of the double shell is to protect the structu 
from cracks and strains, due to extreme variations of tempera- 
tare, The inner shell, which is separated from the outer one bv 


an air-space of 5 inches, is designed to shield the outer shell 
from the direct effect of the intense heat at the base of the chim- 
ney, while the outer serves as a like protection to the inner shell 
by shielding it from cold weather, which might cause it to crack 
by cooling too suddenly. The outer shell also takes up the heavy 
bending stresses caused by wind pressure, Not only are ordi- 
nary conditions guarded against, but the chimney is expected to 
withstand a tornado. Circulation of air between the shells is se- 
cured by the provision of small openings at the bottom. The 
entire chimney was built in 2-foot sections, and an average of 3 
feet a day was made in the construction of the double section and 
6 feet per day on the single or upper section. Sectional moulds 
were used, and the entire work was handled from the inside, a 
scaffolding being built up with the chimney. All materials were 
raised by means of a cable attached to the drum of the engine 
that operated the conerete-mixer. The inside diameter of the 
From base to apex 
on, according to the Weber 


chimney is 18 feet and the outside 21 feet. 
the chimney is reinforced with T-i 
system.— 


cientific American, 
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HE very unusual degree of friendly feeling and mu- 
tual regard that exists amongst and between the 
architects of Boston is due very largely to the example of 
those two exponents of the Golden Rule, the first two 
presidents of the Boston Society of Architects, the late 
Edward Clarke Cabot and Charles Amos Cummings, 
xin the seventy- 


who, we regret to announce, died last wee 
It is due to the precept and ex- 


second year of his age. 
ample of these two men, who, like the late Edward H. 
Kendall, of New York, impressed every one brought in 


contact with them as being always and under all circum- 


stances the perfect gentleman, that the Boston Society of 
Architects is not only the largest, but the most harmoni- 
ous, most influential and most considerate of the constitu- 
ent associations that are comprised within the American 
Institute of Architects. Those who were interested in the 
salvation of the “Bulfinch front" of the Massachusetts 
State House, a few years ago, rejoiced that the conduct 
of the case rested so largely in the hands of Mr. Cum- 
mings, who knew to a nicety when to be simply calmly 
logical and when to advance his plea with fiery eloquence. 
In like way his conduct of the long, but unsuccessful, 
struggle to bring about the remodeling of Copley Square, 
Boston, exhibited his patient tact, while his firmness was 
shown by his action as one of the Art Commissioners in 


“Bac- 


bringing about the rejection of Macmonnies 
ae J 

chante,” because of its unsuitability as a decorative ad- 

junct of the Boston Public Library. 


R. CUMMINGS was born in Boston in 1833 and, 

we believe, secured his technical training at the 

Troy Polytechnic Institute, followed later by travel and 
study in Europe. His early professional experience was 
acquired in the office of Mr. Gridley J. F. Bryant, who at 
that time had the largest practice in Boston, but very 
shortly afterward he entered on private practice, forming 
a partnership with Mr. Willard T. Sears, which remained 
unbroken until, some dozen years ago, Mr. Cummings 


decided to retire and devote his time to literary work. 
During this period he not only contributed, as before, to 
magazines and periodicals, but wrote certain important 
articles in Mr. Longfellow’s “Cyclopedia of Architecture 
in Italy, Greece and the Levant" and in Mr. Sturgis 
“Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” in both cases 
going over, in parts, the ground he was at the same time 
covering in his own “History of Architecture in Italy,” a 
work which reveals the accuracy of the scholar, the polish 
of the writer and the delicate perceptiveness of the artist. 


's 


During this same time he had to undergo the chagrin of 
seeing a large part of his life work as an architect abol- 
ished, not because it was not good, for it was better than 
the work of most of his contemporaries, not because there 
was a demand for better and larger buildings, but simply 
because he could not foresee the cheapening of plate-glass, 
and so had designed his commercial buildings in the Flor- 
entine and Venetian Gothic he understood so well. Here 
and there about the city there are still a few of these beau- 
tiful buildings unchanged as to their upper portions, but 
with the marble-work of the lower stories now replaced 
with thin sheets of plate-glass. One might almost say 
that of the many examples of the work of this unusually 
capable and artistic designer all that now remains un- 
changed in Boston are his own house on Clarendon street 
and the New Old South Church, a pistol-shot away. 


Church in New York 
gner at the 


HE burning of St. Thomas 


calling to mind the career of its de: 


same time suggests that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has not taken occasion to inaugurate the custom 
that obtains in the Architects! Union of Berlin in the 
way of celebrating, or rather observing, the centenaries 
of the births of Prussian architects who have made their 
We do not 
particularly care for or value such commemorative ob- 


mark on their own and succeeding times. 


servances carried out in cold blood, as a mere matter of 
course, Dut the facts that Richard Upjohn, who was born 
in 1802, was the first President of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and was a man of rare force are signifi- 
cant enough to havedeserved commemoration at the hands 
of the Since Mr. 
Upjohn's centenary v srved, it is of less moment 
that the corresponding anniversary of the Institute's 


sociation he so long presided over. 
not obs 


second President, Thomas U. Walter. who was born in 
1804. also passed unnoted. 


W" Mr. Cutler turned from his architectural 
practice long enough to invent and perfect the 
mail-chute, we wonder whether he faintly perceived the 
real good he was doing to his fellow-beings, morally, 
intellectually and physically. In the latter particular 
alone he should have earned goodly reward through in- 


directly saving the lives of countless office-boys and sten- 
ographers, once much given to running out improperly 
clad to mail a letter at the nearest street letter-box. The 
mail-chute has become such a common-place equipment 
of modern business buildings that the public feels it has 
a right to find it in all buildings, forgetting that, besides 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter, 
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the owner, the Post-office authorities have something to 
say in the premises, as the multiplication of foci of col- 
lection adds to operating expenses. Decause of the de- 
mand for the mail-chute and the tendency to install them 
in apartment-houses and other buildings serving only a 
small population, the Postmaster-General has just issued 
a set of rules governing the installation of mail-chutes. 
Naturally no mail-chute can be installed except with the 
approval of the Postmaster-General, and all receiving- 
s must be at the ground level, not more than fifty 
Further, 


box 


feet from the main entrance to the building. 
the chute must not be placed within an elevator-screen 
nor be run through any part of the building not accessi- 
ble to the public. Next, while the chute may be placed 
in office-buildings not less than four stories high, hotels. 
public buildings and railroad stations must have at least 
five stories before they can enjoy the privilege. As for 
apartment-houses, only those containing at least fifty 
residential apartments can have the benefit of this form 
of mail service and so be considered fully equipped and 
up to date. Architects will do well to keep these simple 


rules in mind. 


NE would think it must be the most readily ac- 
O cepted precept of the law that the obligations of an 
illegal contract must not be enforced by a court, yet Jus- 
tice Buffington, of the United States Circuit Court, sitting 
at Pittsburgh, in an opinion recently handed down, seems 
to rather applaud himself because’ he found himself unable 
to decide in favor of enforcing such an immoral compact. 
The case was a matter of collusive bidding such as, under 
the name of "balanced bids," once gave much trouble to 


in Mr. Hill's time, we 


the Supervising Architect's office 


think it was. The Pittsburgh case arose between two 


dredging concerns who were asked to put in bids for 
dredging from the Monongahela River certain deposits of 
slag, dumped there by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
which the United States engineer in charge of the district 
from the bed of the navigable 


said must be removed 


stream. The two contracting firms met and, in writing, 
agreed to put in bids, one at $1.60 per cubic vard, the other 
at $1.70, on the understanding that whichever bid might 
be accepted each concern should do half the work and 
eventually have half the payment therefor. The bids sub- 
mitted in accord with this understanding were, however, 
both rejected, and one of the dredging companies later put 
in a bid at $1.25 per cubic yard, secured the contract, did 
the work and collected payment. Dut when the other 
dredging company asked ior its share of the profit, it was 
told by the successful bidder that. as there had been a 
new letting under revised conditions, the old agreement 
between the two concerns was no longer binding upon 
either of them. suit was the natural result, but what we 
think was very unnatural was that, although the written 
collu 


sive contract was produced in court, the aggrieved 
plaintiff got a verdict in its favor, subject to a ‘decision 
of a higher court as to whether an action could be main- 
tained on an agreement whose obvious purpose it was to 
deceive the steel company by giving it the idea that com- 
petitive bids were actually proffered. The award of dam- 
ages by the lower court seems extraordinary. Judge Buf- 
fington, however, reverses the verdict, declaring that in the 
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case of all collusive bidding "the law should adjudge such 
agreements void on the broad ground oí public policy" 
which we venture to think is a very weak sort of utterance 
for a justice of the United States Circuit Court. 

T a recent meeting of the American Society for 
A Testing Materials, Mr. Louis H. Barker gave some 
account of the experiments made, during a dozen years, 
to dis 
During this period he tested most of the paints on the 
et, but found none of them satisfactory, because of 
the fact that all paints are pervious to moisture. This 
led him to believe that what was needed was an im- 
pervious coating that would protect the paint itself, and 


cover a satisfactory protective paint for metalwork. 


ma 


after various experiments decided that the thing to use 
was the common thin paraffin paper of commerce. His 
method is to first apply to the metal work, after that has 
been thoroughly cleaned with wire brushes, a coat of a 
certain tacky paint and to this sticky surface apply the 
r edges and forcing the paper to 
contour of the member under treatment. 
When the papering process is completed the entire work 


paraffin paper. lappii 
follow the 


riven. a final coating of paint, apparently any good 


paint being satisfactory, Tests, carried over a period of 


three years, of metalwork protected in this way show 
that the outer coating, the paraffin paper, the tacky under 
coat—which still remains tacky—and the metal surface 
are all in practically unaltered condition, and it seems as 
if Mr, Barker had found at least one solution of an im- 
portant problem. Dut when one imagines a gang of 
housesmiths slowly pasting paraffin paper onto the sticky 
surfaces of some gigantic steel skeleton, it does not look 
as if this solution had a real working value. It is possi- 
ble. however, that paraffin in liquid form could be ap- 
plied with a paint-brush and so provide in practical 
form the interjected impervious coating which is proved 


to be so advantageous. 


i gs is a very common thing for the managers of period- 

icals of one kind or another to offer to pay—and ac- 
tually to pay—eash prizes to the most successful designer 
of a three or five thousand dollar house, a class of struc- 


ture for which there is always an active practical demand. 


It is still more common for those who attempt to build in 
accordance with one of the pr 


ze designs to find wholly 
vain their attempts to keep the actual from largely exceed- 
ing the alleged cost. We commend, therefore, to pro- 
moters of similar competitions the course adopted, with- 
out warning, by the Board of Park Commissioners of 
Swope Park, Kansas City, Mo., who, after deciding that 


the design for a five-thousand-dollar cottage presented by 
Mr. Louis Curtiss was better than any of its competitors, 
and as such deserving of the hundred-dollar prize, in- 
formed him he could collect the money as soon as he could 
bring them a contract from some builder to erect the cot- 
tage for five thousand dollars or less—Mr. Curtiss’s own 
estimate of cost being $4.917.00. 


As the successful de- 
sign was to be carried out in stone, it is likely that it will 
be some time before Mr. Curtiss can collect his prize. It 
is fair to the promoters to explain that their object was 
not to save their money, but to establish the bona fides, 
as it were, of the prize design. 
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THE NEW BASILICA CHURCH AT 


ENGLAND. 


effort has lately been made in Dorsetshire to introduce a 
f: new style, or rather a very old, although unfamiliar, style 

of architecture into church building—namely, the ancient 
Christian basilica. 

There are many objections to this style, First, how can a 
building, which was devised to keep out sun and heat, be suitable 
for a damp, dull, cold and sunless winter climate? Moreover, in 
England, eight months out of the twelve may be described as 
dull and sunless; secondly, cost comes in, An Early English 
brick church can be built for half the cost of a basilica, simply 
because the style in itself is decorative; whereas the plain walls 
of the latter require either mosaic or fresco decoration; Take 
away the marbles (which are mostly antique, robbed from older 
buildings), the mosaics, the sculptured bas-reliefs, and what 
beauty remains in the churches of Ravenna, for example? 


PARKSTONE, 


? The 
plain brick or stone exteriors are ugly, and the interiors are not 
much less so, except for their good proportions and grandeur 
of design. 

Such are some of the principal objections to the basilican style 
of architecture, It was a style adopted by the early builders as 
heing an imitation of the old Roman edifices which the Christians 
had adapted to their needs; but, as soon as the builders exercised 
some individuality in their work they realized the inappropriate 
ness, or the extreme ugliness, of the exteriors of these churches, 
and invented a style which developed into perfect examples of 
Pointed architecture, such as the cathedrals of Rheims and 
Chartres and the abbey churches of Westminster and S. Denis. 


In a certain way the new church of S. Osmund, Parkstone, may 
be said to be a success—its acoustic properties a scellent ; 
whether they will remain so when the temporary ye (three 
square walls) gives place to the permanent three-aisled nave, it is 
impossible to say; but so far, every one can hear in every part of 
the building. For this no one can be too thankful, for is it not a 
fact that in most churches one hears nothing, partly, no doubt, 
owing to the theological principles of the younger ritualistic 
clergy who think mumbling reverent for prayers and bawling 
appropriate to preaching, Result: Absolute impossibility for the 
laity to attend to either. 

The architect of the church is Mr. G. A, Bligh Livesay, 
FE.RILB.A. The plan is cruciform, with shallow transepts, the 
crossing to be surmounted by a dome, This, like the terra-cotta 
angels, which unite the capitals of the pilasters of the central piers, 
is an innovation. As to the winged things, the less said the bet 
ter; they are essentially modern in design, in their situation, 
and their inappropriateness, The capitals are Corinthian, and 
there is no reason why they should not have been united at the 
corners in the usual manner, The chancel terminates in an apse 
with a semi-domed vault, surrounded by an ambulatory, and di- 
vided from it by a colonnade of red terra-cotta fluted Tonic 
columns, Eight steps lead to the chancel, bounded by a semi-cir- 
cular balustrade, upon which are the two ambos, Over the altar 
is a baldazhino of a greenish-blue white, with gilt capitals, the 
whole a reproduction (?), or at all events, an imitation of the 
not very beautiful one at San Clemente, Rome. At S, Osmund it 
is a regrettable incident, inasmuch as it hides the beautiful col- 
onnade and is completely out of harmony as regards color, all 
the walls of the chancel being warm dull red and yellow, what we 
may call “light red” and “yellow ochre.” The apse is to have a 
hemicycle of seats around it for the clergy, basilica-fashion, but 
the church being oriented in the usual w he old custom ot 
celebrating, from the western side of the altar facing east and the 
congregation, cannot be followed. In the true basilican churches 
the apse (unless there were two) and altar were at the west end, 
Another objection to the baldachino is that it hides the fine 
seventeenth-century iron railings which came from a City of 
London church. May we ask why it was turned out? 

It seems a pity that in our new churches certain things are in- 
troduced which are no longer of any sense, as for example the 
baldaehino or ciborium, as it is called in Rome, The idea of a 
covering to the altar was, of course, to protect the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, The reason for hanging one or seven lamps before the 
altar is that the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. But reservation 
is illegal in the English church. Why, then, have a tabernacle or 
lamps? They are undoubtedly pretty and decorative; but the ar 
gument that, because seven lamps are described in the Book of 
the Revelations, as burning before the throne, we should also 
have them before our altars is delusive, because He sat upon the 
throne, and the lamps burned before Him. The altars in the Eng- 


lish churches are empty except at celebrations—then the legal two 
lights are burning behind the altar; but there being no reservation, 
the lamps always burning are senseless and, again, a modern in- 
novation of the extreme Ritualists, It is a pity that it should be so, 
but it is not rare either in religious or in secular matters for the 
shell to be preserved after the kernel is gone, 

. The flooring of the chancel is of marble mosaic. The church 
is built of terra-cotta bricks over a foundation of steel, which, it 
is hoped, may be a successful arrangement; but as this style of 
building has not been tested anywhere, I think, for durability, 
being a new invention, there may reasonably be a doubt whether 
such a method may be enduring. Ten or twelve hundred years is 
not much for a religious building; many that we still "possess 
whole, or in part, are double that age. Will S. Osmund be stand- 
ing when horses are rarities and all our present houses are merely 
dust or ashes under a substratum of many feet of novelties? At 
all events we know for certain that good, honest stone endures for 
centuries, so it seems a pity in church building not to employ a 
well attested and absolutely safe method, Nor do I think that a 
system which is not what it pretends to be is fitting in a place for 
religious worship, Steel covered with stone or terra-cotta 
sham, and nothing but honest and first-rate work should be offered 
to God. His house should be perfectly good and true, whether it 
be a small-priced or a high-priced building. The general effect ot 
S. Osmund is certainly dignified, and the coloring is harmonious; 
but the proportions of the Doric columns, the frieze, and the semi- 
dome are not quite happy; the pillars seem small and short, an 
error pointed out by Ferguson as peculiar to the old basilican 
churehes. However, if the frieze and the semi-dome should be 
some day a blaze of gold mosaic, the effect will be fine, The mis- 
take seems to be in having commenced a building which, in a small 
place, cannot possibly be finished until long after the present gen- 
eration has disappeared, As it is, the nave is intentionally tempo- 
erected at considerable cost, only to be pulled down when 
sufficient funds are collected to build the permanent nave, aisles 
and transept, to say nothing of a tower; and even then the ex- 
terior will be ugly and incongruous, surrounded as it is by the 
cheapest and commonest red brick cottages for workmen—the sort 
of hideous, squalid erections to be seen all over this country. 
Fifteen or twenty thousand pounds is no small sum for a suburb 
of villas and cottages to provide, But in ecclesiastical matters the 
ingelical advice not to build until you have counted the cost, 
seems a dead letter. In private life we are admonished from the 
pulpits not to run into debt; but it is rare to hear of a church, or a 
church honse, or schools, or anything connected with the church, 
being built after the money has been provided, “Start the fabric 
and the money is sure to come,” seems to be the clerical system, 
Very often it does, but probably tradespeople, professional men 
and others suffer in consequence, for there must be a limit even to 
“giving” and "helping." Probably, had the lavish expenditure 
upon handsome churches and the restorations of old ones which 
was an enthusiasm and an ideal some fifty years ago been devoted 
to building decent houses for the poor, more conversions to Chris- 
tianity from the “submerged tenth” might have taken place. The 
church, beautiful with marbles and mosaics or frescos, was the 
ideal wherewith to raise people from the Paganism of the slums 
te Christianity and its moral laws; but written religion nor morals 
can influence men and women who live the lives of the lowest 
classes in our great ei PENGUIN, 
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THE GALLERIA UMBERTO |, IN NAPLES. 

Ps a the writer who first formulated the precept "See 
ples and then die" meant the wonderful bay with its 
seintillating waters; perhaps the first view of the city; per- 
wps the churches, palaces, and other story-haumed spots that 
crowd on the eye and on the mind. Most likely he meant all 
together, 
Every aspect of the historic city has been familiar to me from 
wyhood, and if this were the right time and occasion, I should 
»e delighted to dwell on many ot them, but, as an architect, it is 
not of the sorrows, the glories and the triumphs of Naples that 

must write, but of its buildings—mechanically, so to speak. 
I shall mention first King Humbert's Gallery (Galleria Um- 
berto I). This beautiful building is placed in the central part 
of the city, opposite the San Carlo Theatre, not far from the 
Royal Palace. The gallery is a magnificent building five sto i 
high, the first floor being occupied by a library. a branch post- 
office and many elegant stores; the other floors by banks and 
offices, The ground taken for the Galleria Umberto was once 
poor, wretched and unhygienic. Possibly it was these considera- 
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tions which induced the authorities to advertise for plans for an 
art-gallery, which would necessarily include considerations of 
cleanliness and sanitation in general. 

Among the architects who offered plans for the gallery were 
Savini, Cottrau, Rocco and Cassitto-Pisanti; but the happiest 
solution was that of the Comm. manuele Rocco, whose plans 
were approved by the Municipality and the Italian Government. 

The working plans were prepared by the architect Cav. Ernesto 
De Mauro, who directed the works. Building operations were 
started on November 5, 1887, and finished after three years, The 
plan of the arcade is a cross with unequal arms The principal 
elevation is opposite the Royal S. Carlo Theatre, In the middle 
the plan is octagonal, capped by a beautiful cupola, The sides of 
the cross have semi-circular roofs of glass on steel skeletons 
The total surface of the occupied ground is 152,258 square feet, 
of which 39,493 square feet of the Arcade is covered with glass, 
the remainder is occupied by the lateral buildings and courts for 
light and ventilation, 

Heights—from the first floor level: 

(a) Lateral buildings, 84 feet 4 inches 

(b) Semi-cireular glass roofs over the four sides of the cross, 
112 feet 6 inches. 

(c) Summit of the central cupola, 196 feet 10 inches. 

The material used for the outside is a special white calcareous 
stone found at Tivoli, near Rome, and called Travertino, No 
column inside of the walls; the roof trusses and cupola are sup 
ported by briek and stone work. Steel beams are used for fire 
proof flooring, The floor of the gallery is in white and colored 
bles arranged in mosaics 
he decoration is of the Italian Renaissance style, In the 
interior of the Arcade large piers of finest scagliola, with marble 
bases, support the first and second floors, All the upper part is 
decorated with elegant white plaster relief ornamentations with 
gold surface. The Palladian windows of the third floor are ex 
ceptionally beautiful. 

The “Salone Margherita" is a small theatre (café chantant) 
below the first-floor level, and consists of a circular hall 65 feet 
1 inches diameter, surrounded by a large corridor 14 feet 9 inches 
wide and communicating with the first floor by two staircases. 
The said circular hall has a small stage, an orchestra for the 
musicians, an auditorium, two tiers of boxes and an artistic 
vault decorated with fine pictures in the style of Raphael. 

The plans and caleulations were prepared and the work directed 
by Mr. Paolo Boubée, professor in the Royal School of Engi 
neers in Naples, a man well known as one of the best European 
engineers. 

The sides of the cross are each 49 feet 2 inches wide, Upon 
the sides of the octagon lie eight vertical steel arches of box sec 
tion, 1 foot 7 11-16 inches high and 2 feet 11 7-16 inches breadth, 
The chord of each of the four arches that correspond to the side 
of the cross is 49 feet 2 9-16 inches, the chord of the others, cor 
responding to the buildings, is 42 feet 2 11-16 inches 

A big circular ring lies upon the said steel arches; it consists 
of web and flange plates riveted with four flange-angles 2 feet 
74 inches high and with flanges 1 foot 5% inches wide. The 
inside diameter of the ring is 59 feet 4 inches. Upon this ring 
rest 16 big ribs that at the top are riveted to another ring whose 
inside diameter is 30 feet 10% inches. On this last ring rests the 
little lantern whose ribs, to the number of 16, are connected with 
another horizontal ring 2 feet T% inches diameter. Eight of the 
sixteen cupola skeleton ribs are prolonged to the brick piers, 
to which they are fastened with a special anchorage system, The 
shape is beautiful and finely ornamental. 

Between the big arches and the horizontal ring connecting the 
piers there are eight winged genii that sustain each a large are 
lamp. The four arms of the gallery are covered hy semi-cir 
cular latticed trusses placed 14 feet 9 inches on centres, connected 
by rafters and purlins, on which are set the panes of glasses, 

Convenient openings for ventilation are provided in the eupola 
and roof, The glazing is colorless, which not only gives plenty 
of light to the Arcade, but produces a splendid effect, attractive 
alike to Neapolitans and foreigners. 


N., Serracino, Architect. 
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T has been suggested that a short article on this subject might 
prove interesting to a good many to whom architecture 
and the study of old buildings are of increasing interest 

London, of course, being dealt with, having special regard to the 
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general student and amateur. Those professionally interested. in 
architecture must look at old buildings from a shghtly different 
standpoint, and with a more critical eye for their constructive 
qualities. 

The connection between architecture and the humanities is an 
sting subject, inasmuch as throughout the 


entrancing and int 
ages architecture has been the mirror of the history of each 
period, and is an index to the religious and historical. events 
which serve as landmarks in the history of mankind. 

Architecture, when studied from the historical standpoint, has 
principles and special evidences of its own that enable one to 
interpret the moral, artistic and religious character of humanity, 
and indeed an insight into the characteristics of a people is to 
be obtained By a study of the buildings erected by them. Yet 
it is regrettable to realize how little the average Londoner knows 
of the architectural treasures which surround him—the heritage 
of past ages—and how much pleasure and interest he misses 
thereby, This loss of interest is, of course, largely due to the 
fact that there are no systematic courses of lectures. on archi- 
tectural history which deal sufficiently deeply with each period 
from the point of view of the general student 

The study of architecture seems, indeed, very necessary for 
every educated person, as it gives a general ground plan of the 
arts of form, and of the trend of humanity in past ages, whieh 
are essential to a proper and complete comprehension of history. 

What is true of the world im general is equally so ot a city, 
and thus by studying the architecture of 
buildings of every period since the Conquest, along with their 
history, the proper "atmosphere" of each period is obtained, 
both architecture and history helping each other, and enabling 
one to realize the meaning of the different forms in each period, 
and their relation to the times. 

It may be convenient to consider five avenues or means of study 
which London presents to students. These are (1) the Crystai 
Courts, (2) the museums, (3) the buildings, (4) the 
1 , and (5) lectures 

|. The Architectural Courts at the Crystal Palace, dating 
from the great exhibition of 1851, are among the best means ever 
attempted to create object-lessons of the different styles of archi- 
tecture arranged in chronological sequence, and though invaluable 
to the student of architecture, appear to be little known by the 
general public. The Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Pompeian and 
Saracenic Courts were designed by Owen Jone: id the Byzan- 
tine, Medieval, the Renaissance Courts by Sir Digby Wyatt, 
each of the courts being executed so as to portray as far as pos- 
sible the leading qualities of each style, Tn addition there are 
at the Crystal Palace many excellent models of ancient buildings, 
such as the Egyptian Temple of Abou-Simbel, the Athenian 

Acropolis, the Forum of Rome, the Colosseum, and S. 
Rome 

2. Museums.—No city in the world possesses museums of 
such importance as London, so much so that London is the 
"Mecca" of art students from every count as they are fre- 
quently able to study a subject or period of art better here than 
in the countries where the illustrative objects are founa, 

\. The British Museum is a treasure-house of all the carly 
forms of art—Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and Roman. ere we 
see Egyptian columns, capitals, sphinxes and mummy 
well as Assyrian wall-slabs showing the life-history of the Assy- 
rian Kings, and giving interesting details of the wars anc hunting 
expeditions, and. representations of palaces and other buildings. 
Jut it is in Greek architecture that the Museum is especially rich. 
The remains ot buildings of the Archaic period, such as the 
Temple of ZEgina, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and portions 
f the later temples, are surpassingly interesting, more especially 
as little or nothing remains of these buildings in situ. Then the 
'arthenon room, with its excellent model of the Acropolis, show- 
ing the position of its world-famous structures, and a splendid 
model of the Parthenon itself, deserves attentive study, Most 
important, however, are the Elgin Marbles, consisting chiefly 
f fragments of the Parthenon brought to London in 1801 hy 
ard Elgin, and comprising the greater portion of the Pana- 
thenaie frieze which was sculptured on the peristyle wall, the 
carved metopes, and a large part of the sculptured pediments, 
These represent the finest sculptures of the Periclean Age, and 
are the masterpieces of the great Phidias. 
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In the adjoining apartments are columns, capi A ryatid 
figures and sculpture from the Erectheum at Athens, the pictur- 
esque temple of Apollo Epicurus from the celebrated 
Mausoleum from Halicarnassos, two complete Lycian tombs, the 
Nereid Monument at Xanthos, and many examples of the Greek 
stele, Numerous specimens of Roman art, such as altars, sar- 
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cophagi, mosaic pavements and the like, are also preserved here, 
and it is considered that this collection of Classical antiquities 
is the most important in the world. 

B. The Guildhall Museum of the Corporation of London has 
many examples of Roman art, which have been found from time 
to time in the city, and amongst these are some excellent Roman 
pavements, and other remains of the Roman occupation, 

C. The Victoria and Albert Museum is another institution in 
which the architecture and ornamental detail of past ages can 
very profitably be studied. It is especially rich in Gothic and 
Renaissance art, but contains also many Greek and Roman ex 
amples, such as the models of the Parthenon, pediments from 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and plaster casts of all periods. 
There is also a full-size model of Trajan's column, casts from 
well-known Roman capitals; pulpits, altar-pieces, chimneypieces 
and Medieval ironwork from all parts of Europe; and models 
of Renaissance buildings and their painted vaults. The Eliza- 
bethan room from Bromley Palace, complete with its moulded 
plaster ceiling, panelled walls, carved chimneypiece, tables, chairs 
and fitments, is an llent example of that interesting period. 

The many examples of furniture of all periods, and the ceramic 
ware of Della Robbia and others, make this museum a delightful 
place for the lover of architecture and the allied arts. Indian 
and Saracenie architecture are well represented in the western 
galleries. 

D. The Royal Architectural Museum, in Tufton Street, West 
minster, originally founded by lovers of Gothic architecture— 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Beresford Hope and others—has lately been 
taken over by the Architectural Association, but the museum is 
free to all students, and contains excellent casts of 
sable feature in Gothic architecture 
oane Museum, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, is rich in 
Greek and Roman art, models of buildings and original archi- 
tectural designs, among which the sketch-book of John Thorpe, 
the architect of Elizabeth's time, and other interesting exhibits, 
may be studied with interest. 

3. The buildings of London dating from the time of the Con- 
queror may briefly be summarized as follows: 

In the Norman Period, there is the Keep and S. John's Chapel 
of the Tower of London, the circular portion of the Temple 
Church, and the very fine remains of the Monastic Church of 5. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, recently opened out and 
cleared of the factories and stables which had been built into it. 

In the English Period, Westminster Abbey forms a petrified 
history of the English people from the time of the Confessor, al- 
though the present structure mainly dates from the reign of 
Henry I1. The many associations and the poetic atmosphere 
surrounding this world-famous structure render it probably the 
most interesting and attractive in England, and architectural 
students can herein trace the evolution of Gothic architecture up 
to its climax in the sixteenth century, The Eastern portion of 
the Temple Church, Lambeth Palace Chapel, and S. Mary 
Overie, Southwark, are other buildings of this period. 

In the Decorated Period, there is the Chapel in Ely Place, Hol- 
horn, the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, portions of Westminster 
Abbey cloisters, and many of the tombs and chantries of the old 
Abbey. 
In the Perpendicular Period, there is the Chapel of Henry VIT. 
(probably the finest example of fan-vaulting in England), por- 
tions of the cloisters in Westminster Abbey, S. Margaret, West- 
minster, the porch of S, Sepulehre's Church, Holborn, the Savoy 
Chapel off the Strand, Westminster Hall (with its famous ham- 
mer-heam roof), and Crosby Hall (a merchant's house of the 
fifteenth century), now used as a restaurant, 
In the Tudor Period there is the picturesque Clock Tower, 
Chapel Royal, and the Old Presence Chamber of S. James's Pal- 
ace, Lincoln's Inn Gate-house in Chancery Lane, and, at no great 
distance from London, Wolsev's Palace at Hampton Court. 

In the Renaissance Period London is particularly rich. 

Of the Elizabethan or Jacobean Periods are Gray's Inn Hall, 
iddle Temple Hall (with its fine hammer-beam roof and 
sereens), Staple Inn, Holborn, the Charterhouse, Holland House, 
Kensington, the fagade of Sir Paul Pindar's house (now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum), while Hatfield House and Audl 
End, Essex, are within easy reach 

In the later period (latter part of seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries) there is no city or district which approaches London 
in the interest and variety of her monuments. d 

The works of Inigo Jones are shown in the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall (now the Museum of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution), S, Paul's, Covent Garden, Greenwich Hospital (part), 
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York Water Gate, the Queen's House (now the Roya 
School), Greenwich, Lincoln's Inn Chapel, Barber 
Hall, and Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

Sir Christopher Wren is in particular associated with London, 
the great fire in 1666 having given him the opportunity of erecting 
over fifty churches in the English Renaissance style, in addition 
to his masterpiece, S, Paul's Cathedral, which is perhaps the 
most Satisfactory of all Renaissance Churches. The steeples, 
which usually form part of his church designs, give to London a 
peculiar picturesqueness quite its own, His secular design o 
are of great interest, and the Monument (near London Bridge), 
Temple Bar (since removed to Hertfordshire), portions of Green- 
wich Hospital, Hampton. Court Palace (part), Chelsea Hospital, 
Marlborough House, the Orangery in Kensington Gardens, and 
the quiet domestic work in the Temple and elsewhere, have given 
to London a traditional and reposeful character which is always 
pleasing. 

There is no space left in this short article for the later arem- 
tecture, which is equally interesting and in which London is 
specially rich, except to mention the following as important: 
Somerset House, the National Gallery, S. Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
by Gibbs; the mansions of the nobles Apsley, Devonshire, 
Grosvenor, Dorchester, Stafford, and the Bridgewater Houses; 
the halls of the City Companies, the Houses of Parliament (which 
rank as one of the world's finest architectural achievements), 
and the new Westminster Cathedral. Many important and finely 
designed modern buildings have been erected which indicate that 
the traditions of English architeeture are being renewed, and the 
many improvements in London thoroughfares, such as the forma- 
tion of Kingsway, and the new Victoria Memorial and Proces- 
sional Avenue in the Mall, will tend to beautify the Capital City, 
and make her more worthy to be the center of a world-wide 
Empire, 

4. The Libraries of London are specially rich in architectural 
works, which enable one to study not only the local architecture, 
but also that of every country and period. Among the most im- 
portant may be mentioned the Libraries of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (where students under certain regulations 
are allowed to study), the Architectural Association, the British 
Museum, the Guildhall Library, the Art Library at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the Public Library, Manresa Road, Chel 
and the small Lending Library of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters, London Wall. In no other city in the world are there 
libraries so rich in architectural literature and in rare and valuable 
works on the architecture of past ages. 

5. Lectures organized by the University tension Authori- 
ties are frequently given in and the time, indeed, 
may have arrived when a central course, dealing with the subject 
in a more consecutive manner, may be given, fitting in with the 
three-year course of the Humanities lately approved hy the Sen 
ate. If such should be the case, London will be able to pride 
herself in being the first of the Universities to deal rightly with 
hitecture as a necessary part of a liberal education, I am, of 
course, referring to those persons to whom a liberal education is 
considered an essential, not as a means of gaining a living, but in 
order to enable them to enjoy to the utmost their daily existence 
by giving to them additional interest in their surroundings. 

Although it has only been possible to touch but slightly on the 
all-engrossing subject, lovers of London know full well how it 
abounds with treasures of art. And what of the setting of these 
—what of London itself? In the opinion of the writer, who has 
visited many cities of note, from Chicago to Constantinople, and 
from Vienna to ro, there is no eity which can approach Lon- 
don in its picturesqueness and variety. 

Paris may be more stately, but London has the greater charm, 
and this is owing in a great measure to her atmospheric effects, 
which, as the French sculptor Rodin has pointed out, are finer 
and more varied than the drier climes of Italy or France, where 
you may count on your blue sky, it is true, but which are hard 
and changeless compared to London, where we see each day a 
sky as variable and often as beautifully colored as one could de- 
sire, A day spent by the Chelsea Embankment will enable us to 
discern a change of sky and atmospheric effects that are in them- 
selves a perfect drama, and even the London fogs produce a har- 
vest of weird, changeable and mysterious impressions? 
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London gives a clear insight into the English character, with 
its strong individuality and freedom from control, It also indi- 
cates the power and influence of the English nobility, which in 
the past have provided a unique heritage of beauty and health 
hy the formation of the London Squares—oases of green and 
quiet in the busy turmoil of city life. 
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The parks and open spaces, which during the last quarter ofa 
century have multiplied so quickly, show the advancement of 
democratic principles, and the enlightenment of the governing 
bodies of London, and their conversion to the doctrine of the 
paramount importance to the citizen of pure air, beautiful build- 
ings, and the healthy and artistic surroundings which have fol- 
lowed im their train, 


ZIEM. 


HE Salle Ziem has just been inaugurated at the Petit Palais. 
The painter has made Paris a present of the collection of 
oil-paintings and water-colors which he has hitherto jeal- 
kept possession of despite the glittering offers made by the 

amateurs of two hemispheres. It is a most precious gift, By 

soliciting it and by providing a worthy setting for it, our zediles 
have deserved well of Paris, 

The National Government was equally disposed to accept it, 
as the following authentic anecdote clearly shows, A few morn- 
ings ago a representative of the Prefect of the Seine called at 
the Direction des Beaux-Arts. He came to beg the Under-Secre- 
tary of State to draw the Minister of Public Instruction’s atten- 
tion to the octegenarian painter, who is more heavily laden 
with years than with decorations. Ziem was long ago made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, but he has been overlooked in 
subsequent promotions. The picture he was ordered to paint to 
commemorate the encounter French and Italian 
fleets at Toulon has never been paid for, nor has he even received 
one of those beribboned expressions of gratitude which Govern- 
ments so easily give, 

This little enterprise on the part of the Prefect of the Seine 
was undertaken in order to make tardy reparations for an inex 
plicable oversight. Hardly had the messenger pronounced Ziem's 
name when M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, grasping the arm of his 
directorial chair and suddenly leaning forward, im an outburst 
of wrath, cried: “You thief, you have stolen what I wanted! 
It was my earnest desire to obtain from Ziem his collection of 
pictures, I was planning to put them in the Luxembourg, and 
you have taken advantage of my speeches in the provinces to 
carry through this audacious municipal coup of yours, Ah, you 
have played statesman very prettily, and now you come and a 
a cravate for him. 1 am quite prepared to give you one if you'll 
only go hang yourself with it." Tt may be added that the visitor 
to whom the Under-Secretary of State thus addressed himself 
with his customary rotund, hilarious joviality, was a particularly 
good friend of his, M. Dujardin-Beaumetz soon found conso- 
lation for having been forestalled in his plans and finally prom 
ised his support. 

The donation to the city was not secured without certain 
unforeseen details, for vou know Ziem isn't by any means an 
easy person to get at. His house is only entered at the cost of 
infinite precautions. The master is mortally afraid of the indis- 
creet and mischievous. He has always barricaded his door in 
order to work in quiet and to defend himself against the impor 
tunities of the curious. Cave patronum! In days gone by, when 
anybody rang his doorbell, Ziem would show his head at one of 
the two grated windows in the third story of his house. He 
would peer down into the street a moment and then manœuvre 

cord strung over a pulley and let down a little basket in 
which the visitor would put his card. Slowly the basket as- 
cended, carrying the card, which Ziem carefully serutinized. 

Then he generally replied, "I'm out 


between. the 


Ziem is eighty-four years old, His memories no longer come 
crowding in flocks like the pigeons on the piazza of Saint Mark's, 
They come one at a time on joyful, but not feet wings, 


Ziem's ideal country is Venice, 

“The one thing I have always sought after," said Ziem, "is 
light. I have not only visited Venice; T have visited all the king- 
doms and all the capitals of light. Once I went to Colombo, 
and left immediately because J didn't find the effects T expected 
It was just the other way in Constantinople and in Egypt. I 
stayed a long time. I was im Constantinople when the French 
troops came through on their way from Sebastopol. What in- 
comparable pictures the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn afford! 
I have also visited Egvpt. I ascended the Nile as far as Khar- 
toum, and the radiant memories of that journey are an undying 
je 


But my preference is all for Venice. They call me a painter 
of faney pictures; they say that I have never seen the city of the 
doges. As a matter of fact, I arrived at Venice in 1841, going 
there on foot from Rome, by way of the shores of the Adriatic. 


From the very first moment Venice made a complete conquest 
oi me, I spent six months there. The next year ] came back, 
and stayed there for three whole years. In all, 1 have enjoyed 
more than twenty sojourns among the Venetians. 

“I lived on the water, My friend Favart and I rented a large 
boat of the kind they call a ‘topo.’ 1 built a studio on hoard, 
about amidships. In front of the studio lived Cherubino, our 
boatman, who did our cooking. And oh, what cooking! We had 
some most delightful times aboard the topo, By way of a small 
boat we kept a gondola tethered alongside, but we rarely went 
ashore, When we did, we slept in a little hotel near the arsenal, 
a few steps from the Public Garden, 

“One evening a few friends of ours had a grand dinner with 
us on board the topo—a dinner in which Cherubino displayed 
his utmost talent; and after dinner we shot off some fireworks, 
This brilliant illumination attracted the attention of the police, 
and an officer came out to investi At that time I was paint- 
ing the portrait of a Venetian crank, who brought along the 
splendid vestments and insignia of a doge to be painted in, These 
accessories, flung over the backs of chairs, glittered in the light. 
When the police officer beheld them he was completely dazzled. 
He drew back, thunderstruck. He doubtless believed that he 
had stumbled upon some phantom boat where the shades of the 
doges had come back to celebrate a springtime festival. He made 
an excessively low bow and retired. 

"About the same time 1 rented a shop near the Rialto where 
I sold curios and cheap jewelry. My object was to attract the 
girls and women of the people in order to sketch them, While 
a young clerk v displaying the merchandise and bargaining 
with the purchasers I sat at the rear of the shop, crayon in 
hand, and drew them, Arsène Housaye has told the story of 
how a dove seller, who had refused to pose for me, fearlessly 
entered the shop and while cheapening a pair of earrings thus 
posed in spite of herself. 
las, how long ago that all seems! 1 shall never see Venice 
again; I'm too old. When the Campanile came crashing down 
an American offered me a hundred thousand francs if 1 would 
consent to go to Venice immediately and paint a picture of the 
glorious ruins. He agreed to give me half the money in ad- 
vance, the rest he was to pay me on my return, Nevertheless, ! 
refused.” 

Ziem has still the nimbleness of youth, On fine summer days 
he betakes him to the Lac d'Enghien, where he will often sketch 
a tree, a bit of shore or a boat; oftener still he dreams. And 
then the lake becomes apparelled in the thousand flaming colors 
of a Venetian lagoon; he sees the pink and white fagade of the 
Ducal Palace rise garnished with lace-like traceries; the lion of 
St. Mark spreads his quivering wings—and Ziem is serenely and 
completely happy.—Joseph Galtier in Le Temps. 


ST. JEAN DU DOIGT. 


NE of the most beautiful of Gothic spire-crowned towers, as 

C we look at it, it is to be found in the Department of Finis- 

tère, the extreme northwestern division of Brittany, and 

of this interesting structure “C. A, N.” gives the following sym- 
pathetic account in the Builders’ Journal: 

“The church of St. Jean du Doigt compels worship; its stones 
preach an enduring testimony to the faith—and who shall dare 
to say that such a building fulfils the purpose of a church less 
efficiently than the most ‘handsome’ and ‘convenient edifice’ where 
the Chinese puzzle of providing an impossible number of seats 
within sight and sound of altar and pulpit has been most nearly 
solved, and where necessary makeshifts have been most succ 
fully disguised beneath the lion's skim of medievalism. The 
building, too, is fortunate in having been spared the agonies of a 
French "restoration, and though in a rather mouldering and de- 
cayed condition, it still contains a good deal of old furniture 
The baptistery under the tower is screened with charming 
medizeval parcloses, consisting of plain, diagonal balusters between 
moulded rails, all colored and gilt. On one of the nave piers is 
a trophy of banners, under which stands an old painted and gilt 
image of St. John in a kind of shrine enclosed with a circular bal- 
ustrade of seventeenth-century work, the top rail of which is 
cunningly contrived as a money-box for the sous of the faithful, 
Perched up in an odd little gallery in the north aisle is a small 
Renaissance organ-case with a large painting in front of King 
David and St. Cecilia and a heavenly choir, not perhaps a very fine 
work of art, but pleasing enough in its faded bravery of color and 
simple and telling in its drawing and arrangement. The altars 
have great rococo marble and stucco reredoses with clumsy 
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Corinthian columns and ponderous imagery, ugly in themselves 
yet possessing a certain dignity and largeness of treatment which 
now that time and dirt have softened the details, would make one 
sorry to see them altered, At the chancel entrance is a plain 
Renaissance rood-beam, with painted images and pretty scroll- 
work at the base of the rood. There is a trough in the north aisle 
filled with running water from the miraculous spring, and the 
sacristy contains good store of gold and silver treasures. 


"The church roofs are well-preserved specimens of a type 
common in the district. The nave has a pointed-arched wooden 
barrel ceiling with moulded ribs close together and a single ridge 
rib with carved bosses and plainly chamfered tie-beams, the wall 
ends of which are carved with dragons’ heads holding the beams 
in their teeth, The lean-to aisles have half-arched ceilings cor- 
responding to that of the nave. All the boarding is painted blue 
and powdered with white stars; the dragons are fiercely green, 
with vermilion lips and very white teeth; and the tie beams, wall- 
plates and ribs are painted in a variety of chequer patterns in 
dark red and white. The wall-plates in the aisles have carved 
angels and beasts, standing out hammer-beam fashion, and in the 
south chapel is a delightful carved cornice of vine leaves and 
grapes, looking as if it had come out of some Cornish or Devon 
workshop.” 


MANILA'S GATES, 


O the Detroit News-Tribune Mr, Cheri A. Mandelbaum, at 
present architect for the United States at Manila, con- 
tributes the following unpessimistic account of the old 
gateways in the fortifications of Manila: 
In marked contrast to the hurrying, rushing cities of the west- 
ern world is medieval Manila—that sombre, monastic, fortified 
old city, whose bastioned and battlemented walls date back to the 
year 1590, 
Picture to yourself walls from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, f 
tured here and there by a malicious earthquake. Picture each 
k and cranny inhabited by mouse or rat, bat or lizard, or 
even by a snake. Picture heavily armed sentinels who stand 
guard at the gates, with the sun at its hottest pouring down its 
merciless rays upon them, Picture up on top of the masses of 
earth and great dressed masonry, which form the two and a quar 
ter miles of encircling wall, cannon, some dating back to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, some being the modern breech-load- 
ers of to-day, 


How impressive is this barren, yet imposing wall, with its dull 
brick-faced embrasures and parapets! A silence, leaden in its 
intensity, seems to brood over the land for miles, Dense foliage 
upon the walls gives evidence that human foot has never dis 
turbed its wild luxuriance. The murmur of the gentle waters in 
the weed-grown moat, as it creeps on through hand and sun- 
light, mingles softly with the rustling, tropical vegetation. 


Here and there in the walls, in striking contrast to the mossy 
green surface, covered with shrubbery, which seems to form 
an appropriate f principal gates and one postern at 
quite irregular i They are chipped and scurfed, moss- 
covered, and time-discolored, though not all ancient. 


Over some of the entrances to the city of Manila are quaint 
and curious carvings of lions, and other emblems, wrought on 
massive, wooden forms, on which time, with artistic touch, has 
softly laid coats of warm colors. There are inscriptions carved 
on panels of precious woods which seem to defy Time's effort to 
destroy them. 

Of all the gates, it is the postern that possesses the most genu- 
ine interest, for it was through this that the Americans made 
their vietorious entrance when they took po: ion in 1898, In 
the same year, another gate, the Almacenes, fell victim to the 
vigor of the American snack the massive ruins being but lately 
cleared away. 


Santo Domingo gate, which was destroyed in 1880 by an carth- 
quake, has been entirely removed with portions of the adjoining 
wall, since the occupation of the Philippine islands by the United 
States. 

Through the Santa Lucia gate the visitor to the convent of the 
Augustine friars must thread his way. This monastery, built in 
1600, is Manila's most ancient structure. The Parian gate, built 
in 1782, is in a fair state of preservation, with a double-gate pro- 
tection, It still retains its drawbridge. The approach to the Real 
gate is gained through the entry gate, which forms a protection 
for it, so to speak. The Americans are responsible for the re- 
moval of the drawbridge. 


Each of these entrances makes the passer-by stop and think. 
Time has brought its changes, the drawbridges, which were once 
raised at 11 at night and lowered at 4 in the morning, have dis- 
appeared, but the stranger, in fancy, may hear the sound of the 
almost invisible pulleys overhead, which once squeaked like vam- 
pires. The massive doors are either gone, or gray with age and 
dust. An indefinable charm pervades the place—a charm due not 
to am unusual sight, but to the numberless gossamer reminders 
of the past, that rise and envelop the visitor like a faint perfume 
recalling some lost love. 


The pavement of each gateway is made of hewn stone crumb- 
ling, mouldering, worn, Lying about strewn everywhere, 
remains of long-discarded old cannon; here and there are fi 
ments of doors that once led from this erypt-like place into daris, 
gloomy dungeons, Halt, and you can almost hear the cries of 
horror that rise from below until your soul grows faint at the 
imagined suffering of men once tortured there. Listen and you 
can almost transform the dull quaverings that rise in those mas- 
sive piers and re-echo in the vaulting into low moans and sobs 
of the sufferers, 

Leaving the gate and the garrison of Anlusians, half-breeds 
and Malays that stand on guid one passes in the bewildered 
manner of a sleeper suddenly aroused from the solitude and 
medieval spirit of the entrance, to mingle with the heterogen- 
eous mass of people who inhabit the fortified city of Manila. 
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STAIRCASE DETAILS IN THE SAME BUILDING, 


It seems worth while to copy from Blätter für. Architektur 
what seems to us the wildest attempt at "originality" that any 
architect ever undertook. It. would be extraordinary enough as 
a mere design on paper, but seems simply unbelievable when it 
is found to be actually carried out in enduring building materials 
in an enormous group of buildings, all the more incredible since 
this group is to house such sedate beings as the members of the 
bar and the judges of the Prussian Royal Land-und Amtsgericht 
at Berlin. The opening up of Indo-China has had, for some 
reason, a greater influence on Western architecture than did 
the opening up of Hither India, though to the latter's inspiration 
we unquestionably owe M, Poelaert's impressive Palais de Justice 
at Brussels. Perhaps it was the existence of this very success- 
ful adaptation of Oriental design in a neighboring country that 
induced the Prussian architects to try to “go it one better.” 
After studying this fragment for some time with the intention 
of attempting to write a serious architectural description of it 
that should be true to the original, we gave up the idea, con- 
vinced of its impossibility and satisfied that the designers devel- 
oped their idea in the model, usin "elements" bananas, melon 
rinds and shattered tropical fruits of one kind or another, and 
of which they built up a wall with such fenestration as the exotic 
material allowed. If the fragment here shown seems extrava- 
intly original, it should be known that it is as nothing com- 
pared with the ingenious designing of the courtyard façades, 
for there, in one view of a courtyard corner which reveals ninety- 
one windows, there can be counted twenty-eight different vari- 
eties of form and treatment of the window opening, 


CITY HALL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 


ARCHITECT, 
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LAREN, 


The basement of this building is devoted exclusively to the 
Police and Health Departments, with separate outside entrances. 
The other City Departments occupy the two upper floors. The 
floor between basement and first stories is fireproof, and the 
remainder of interior of ordinary construction, The building is 
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faced with Colorado Barre granite, The heating and ventila- 
tion is by the Dickinson and Paul systems and Johnson thermo- 
stats are also installed. The cost of the building was about 
$141,000, The superintendence of the building was done by T. 
P, Barber, architect 
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New Courses av THE Écore pes Beaux-Arts.—Thanks to M, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, the Under-Seeretary of State for Art the 
École des Beaux-Arts will henceforth be open for students in 
wood-engraving, etching and lithography, 


Dew-Pond Makers, sort of making artificial dew-ponds 
has never quite died out in England, There are still wandering 
gangs of men whose trade it is to construct for farmers a pond 
which, in however dry a situation, will contain more water in the 
summer heat than in the wet winter season. The supply is inde 
pendent of springs or rainfalls,—The Nation, 


Eguestrian Starve or GENERAL Sicet.—Robert Cauer, the 
German-American seupltor, has completed at Berlin the model 
of the equestrian statue of General Franz Sigel, which is to he 
erected in Forest Park, St. Louis, next spring. The statue de 
picts Sigel at the battle of Pea Ridge, when he led his hardy young 
Germans, four regiments, into the engagement just in time to turn 
a threatened rout into a victory —Boston Transcript, 


Monement to tHe [xvENTOR of CLocK-sPRINGS.— Phe. city of 
Nureml in conjunction with the Society of German Clock 
makers, has erected a monument hy way of commemorating 
Peter Henlein, who, four hundred years ago, substituted springs 
for weights in clocks, and thus made watches a possibility. The 
statue was made by the Berlin sculptor, Meissner, |t represents 
Henlein at work in his shop, in shirt-sleeves and apron—N, Y. 


Evening Post 


Hear or Burupines ix Sr. PerersnurG.—In answer to an in- 
quiry of an Iowa architect concerning the local laws governing 
the height of buildings in St. Petersburg, Russia, United States 
Consul-General Ethelbert Watts, under date of May 12, 1905, 
transmits the following information [law of 1900] procured from 
the municipal board ; 

1. The height of private buildings erected in this city, regard- 
less of the number of stories, must not exceed the width of the 
street on which they are erected. Height is limited by the dis 
tance from the sidewall to the point where the roof of the build- 
ing begins, In public places and open spaces, as well as on streets 
having a width of over feet, private buildings for living pur- 
poses must not be higher than 77 feet, 

2. In case a building is erected on the corner of two streets of 
different widths the height of such building can be the same 
on both streets, even if such height should exceed the width of 
one or the other street. 

3. The smallest height permitted for any building, regardless 
of the width the streets on which they are erected, is limited 
to 12 5-6 feet on the following basis: (a) In those parts of the 
city which were not inundated during the flood of 1824, or where 
the water did not rise to the height of over 2 feet from the side- 
walk, permission is given for the erection of one-story buildings 
to the height of not more than 12 5-6 feet, counting the distance 
from the sidewalk to the beginning of the roof; counting from the 
sidewalk to the beginning of the floor, 2 1-3 feet, and from the 
floor to the roof, 1014 feet; (b)in those parts of the city where 
the water stood over 2 feet from the sidewalk, the foundation 
must Le carried to the height of 7 inches above the water line of 
the flood, and the story of the building must have a height of 10% 
feet, counting the distance from the floor to the roof. 

4. The erection of additional stories on buildings is permitted 
only upon certified evidence that the foundation and walls are 
sufficiently safe to allow such erection, 

5. In erecting buildings the height of living apartments are not 
permitted to be lower than 7 5-6 feet. 


Permission is given to erect private residences on the quay of 
the river Neva and along the canal of the general admiralty 
building without regard to the height limits herein enumerated. 


Phaces cr Interest Between Borpeaux, PERIGUEUX AND 
ANGoULEME.— Writing in the Builders’ Journal, H. M. gives this 
very interesting information in answer to an inquirer: 

“The district you propose to visit is v rich in ehurche 
but they are almost all of the Romanesque period, In Bordeaux 
itself the principal places of interest are the remains of the 
Roman amphitheatre built about the third century, and known 
alais Gallien, the churches of St, Seurin and Ste. Croix, 
the cathedral of St, André and the Port du Palais. Near Bor- 
deaux are the following place Mérignac, with a great fortified 
tower known as the Tour de Veyrines; La Sauve, possessing 
the reins of an abbey with a fine bell-tower; Rions and Cadillac, 
with fine gatehouses and churches. St. Macaire contains some 
of the finest old houses to be found in this part of. France, and a 
very fine church. Good churches and old houses are to be found 
at Guitre, St. André-de-Cubzae and St, Denis-de-Piles, The 
ruins of a splendid chateau are to be fownd at Cubzac and a 
church of a style transitional between. Romanesque and Gothic 
with an apsidal end is to be found at Pujols, St. Emilions con- 
tains a collegiate church the chief feature of which is the bell- 
tower, while remains of fourteenth-century ramparts mark the 
limits of the old town, At Périgueux the buildings of particular 
interest are the churches of St. Front, St. Etienne, the Tour de 
Vésone, Chateau Barrière and numerous old houses. A few 
miles southwest of Périgueux stands St, Astier, with the fine 
Chateau de Puyferrat. About ten miles north of Périgueux is 
Bourdeilles, with its fine chateau. Two miles farther along the 
railway from Périgueux to Angouléme is the town of Brantome, 
which contains a most interesting monastery, the porch of whieh 
is carved out of a natural rock and filled with elaborate seulp 
tures, some very crude but others of more elaborate workman- 
ship, ‘This monastery contains a fine bell-tower of the Roman- 
esque style and a few portions of Renaissance work. Jumilhac- 
le-Grand possesses a chàteau with a beautiful chapel, St. Jean 
de Cole and Bussiéres-Dadil both contain good churches, At 
Angoulême the domed cathedral is one of the best examples ot 
French Romanesque work. In the vicinity of Angouleme are 
he churches of Trois Palis and Bassac, and the magnificent 
hateau de la Rochefoucauld, Proceeding from Angoulème in 
he direction of Bordeaux, the towns of Plassac, Mouthiers and 
halais, which possess fine churches, should be visited. At 
harmante is a fine pric and at La Couronne are the rums 
f a splendid Gothic abbey. When at Angoulême, if time per 
mits, a trip should be taken to Saintes and Cognae, both of which 
places are full of splendid examples of architecture of all per- 
jods," 
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PavL's Extra Muros, Rome.—aAfter a wait of fourteen 
years the Italian Senate has at last set aside a fund for the 
restoration of the magnificent stained glass windows of the 
Church of St. Paul's, outside the walls, most of which were 
destroyed by the explosion of a powder magazine in 1891. Sev- 
eral schemes for their restoration have already been submitted 
by artists, and it is expected that work will soon be com- 
menced, Tt is the intention to have the new windows represent 
the same subjects as did those that were destroyed; they 
must also be in keeping with the magnificence of the church. 
This is perhaps one of the most beautiful of the Roman churches, 
although it has been particularly unfortunate ever since it was 
destroyed by fire in 1844. At that time Pope Gregory XVI. de- 
cided to rebuild it on a magnificent scale and appeals were issued 
to the Catholics of the world for gifts, Pius IX., his successor, 
continued the undertaking, and it was during his reign that the 
Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of Russia sent gifts of the precious 
marbles which now adorn the interior, among them the three 
malachite altars from mines in the Ural Mountains, The work 
of rebuilding was interrupted for a few years after 1870 because 
of the oceupation of Rome by the Roman Government, ‘The 
church has now been nearly completed and represents à cost 
approaching $3,000,000. Unfortunately, the sewers constructed 
a few years ago, which discharge not far from the church, now 
cause the basilica to be flooded every time there happens to be a 
rising of the Tiber. This threatens the foundations with damage 
and engineers are now studying how the waters may be diverted 
into another direction, —"Osservatore," in the Boston Transcript. 
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HE fact that Mayor McClellan and the other mem- 
bers of the New York Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment have given their warm adhesion to the 
proposal to build a bridge over the Harlem River at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil should cause New York subscribers, at least, 
to regard with more than ordinary interest the illus- 
trations of a few French bridges, published in this issue. 
As, to a very large degree, the feature that most largely 
stamps character upon a city, its buildings, is to a great 
extent not subject to public control, it happens that 
there are only one major and two minor features affect- 
ing a city's aspect that can be controlled absolutely by 
the civic powers, and these three elements are the street- 
plan, the parkings of those streets, the parkways and 
the parks and, finally, the bridges. It is a matter of the 
weightiest good fortune, in view of the way in which the 
natural beauties of the lower part of Manhattan Island 
have been wasted, that the upper part of the island re- 
mains largely in unimproved condition and so, probably, 
will be treated for the benefit and pleasuring of the many 
in the wise and judicious way that has made the River- 
side Park one of the most successful pieces of landscape- 
architecture that the world affords. The stretches of 
the North and East Rivers are so great that any bridges 
built thereover must very largely be merely engineering 
structures. But the Harlem River is quite another story, 
and the conditions are such as to invite careful architec- 
tural treatment for the many bridges, which, sooner or 
later, must be thrown over a stream that New Yorkers 
are prone to laugh at and speak of merely as a sewer, 
simply because they do not really know it and have not 
given a thoughtful examination to its picturesque possi- 
bilities. The fact that a proper beginning has been made 
with two noble viaducts, High Bridge and Washington 
Bridge, lead us to hope that the Art Commission will 
have the whole weight of the community behind it, rein- 
forcing its decision that no inartistic piece of mere iron- 
mongery shall be erected, when the time comes to accept 
the design for each successive bridge. 
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T is with surprise and much regret that we learn that 
Mr. Edward Robinson, Director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and Curator of its Classical An- 
tiquities, has resigned both positions with what-looks 
like finality- Mr. Robinson is a man of such real force 
and his services during the last score of vears have been 
of such indisputable value to the institution that we, like 
many others, took particular satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he was at the head of the Museum's official 
staff just at the time it was preparing for a new and 


better growth, made possible by the impending building 
of a larger and better arranged museum building. Mr. 
Robinson. in his letter of resignation announces that he 
is no longer in sympathy with the trustees on important 
points, and is forced, out of selí-respect, to take a step 
that so many will regret. We have no special knowledge 
of the causes that have led to this result, but, recalling 
that in the last few years the Department of Classical 
Antiquities has had a greater development than any 
other and so has benefited by a somewhat disproportion- 
ate expenditure of the Museum's income, and that the 
last Annual Report of the President announced that, for 
the present, the Museum had reached the limit of desirable 
expansion in this particular direction, it seems fair 
to surmise that here may be found one of the points of 
difference between the late Director and the Trustees. 


LFRED WATERHOUSE, the architect who, more 
than any of his contemporaries succeeded in mak- 

ing "Victorian Gothic" something more and better than 
a mere bald, lifeless and ill-understood application of 
Gothic forms and mouldings to modern structures, has 
just passed away in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
It was with something like consternation that, about thirty 
years ago London architects learned that a mere Man- 
chester practitioner had succeeded in producing a build- 
ing of more than usual promise, the Town-hall for Man- 
chester ; but when, shortly after, the Assize-courts in the 
same city followed, in the same well-marked and distinct 
phase of the style, they were ready to agree that their 
author ought to come up to London and take his place as 
one of the leaders of the profession. The Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington and Eaton Hall, the Duke 
of Westminster's seat at Chester, followed shortly after 
and these were in turn followed by an ever-lengthening 
line of public and commercial buildings in every quarter 
of the Kingdom, all, as a rule, designed in practically the 
same style, all unmistakably stamped with the personal 
cachet of their designer. In 1878 Mr. Waterhouse was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, became a full 
Academician in 1885 and, besides being for three terms 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Royal Gold Medallist in 1878, was a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institut de France and an Associate 
in the Academies of Vienna, Milan, Brussels and Berlin. 


A observant outsider, wise in his generation, has 
lifted his voice in protest against the rebuilding 
of St. Thomas's Church, New York, upon its present site, 


s matter. 
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and his argument, if not quite canonical, has a certain 
worldly good sense about it that entitles it to considera- 
tion, He argues that very shortly, owing to the advance 
of commercial interests up Fifth Avenue, and the reces- 
sion before this advance of the residential centres, St. 
Thomas's, if rebuilt, will find itself deserted and unfash- 
ionable, as have so many other churches farther down 


town. This disadvantage may, however, remain only a 
possibility; but what is a certainty, from his point of 
view, is the fact that the site is too small to provide for 
a church properly planned to accommodate the audi- 
ences called out by those social functions whereat the 
world and the church shake hands—the fashionable wed- 
ding. Taking the times we live in as we find them, we 
believe the point raised is well taken, and, if the clergy 
and the vestrymen consent that the church shall be made 
the scene of these worldly parades, common-sense and 
decent courtesy require that the church fabric should be 
arranged for the spectacle, and every one, we believe, will 
agree that the most important change in plan required 
would be the comparatively simple one of providing a 
practicable and commodious carriage-porch, one sizeable 
enough to accommodate at least two carriages, or three 
lt is curious that the modern ar- 
chitect so rarely provides his churches with a carriage- 


automobiles at a time. 


porch, except in the c 


se of picturesque country chapels, 
planned with no particular regard to ecclesiastical pre- 
cedent; but there is a real need for these utilitarian ad- 
juncts, not only for weddings and funerals but at all 
times, and it is evident that the present site of St. 
Thomas's is too small to provide properly for its congre- 
gation and their legitimate comfort. 
HE Circuit Court of Ohio has brought perturbation 
to the spirits of the trustees of all Carnegie libra- 
ries that have been erected in that State. The decision 
comes about through the action of certain citizens of 
Lebanon, who were unwilling that their town should 
be bound by the conditions which Mr. Carnegie, more 
suo, exacts im all cas 


. for the sake of providing for 
the libraries’ up-keep and the perpetuation of his own 
good name. These objectors pointed out that the so- 
called "Burns law," enacted not long ago, forbade the 
making of contracts by towns for any expenditure of 
money not actually in the town's treasury at the time 
the contract is made. As Mr. Carnegie's ordinary agree- 
ment binds the town to support the desired library in 
perpetuity, it clearly contravenes the Ohio law, to which 
appeal has been made, and Lebanon certainly will not 
have a Carnegie library, unless the terms are changed. 


AYOR DUNNE, of Chicago, has decided that 

the possibility of serious disaster to abutting 
buildings through the burrowings of the builders of the 
freight-tunnels in that city is too real to be disregarded 
any longer, and consequently has ordered that work upon 
a large part of the system shall cease, until the contract- 
ors can satisfy him that they will adopt a method of exca- 
vation and construction that will positively preclude 
further damage. It speaks well for both the skill and 
conscientiousness of engineers and contractors alike 


that so considerable an undertaking, conducted without 
sion or the enacting of any special or- 
dinances prescribing safeguarding limitations, should 


any public superv 


have been carried on during a term of vears without 
causing, under such conditions of soil and load as exist in 
Chicago, s 'The au- 
dacity of the operators is instanced by the fact that ten 


rious injury to abutting property. 


miles, at least, of the tunnel are said to have been built 
without any permit for the work having been issued. 


y 


surance has just been decided on appeal in a 


Y curious case involving a claim for fire-in- 


Kansas court, which, as architects have all sorts of 
conundrums propounded to them, it may be well to 
record. Tt seems that the mills and storehouses of the 


Kans 


s Woolen Company, at Topeka, were invaded by a 
flood and submerged for cight days. Owing to the 
amount of wool that had been soaked, it was not possi- 
ble to give all of it the prompt attention it needed during 
the process of drying-out and, as the outside tempera- 
ture was very high, spontaneous combustion was speedily 
established and the wool, in spite of all efforts, was 
finally consumed. As the stock was covered by a fire- 
insurance policy, it was very natural that a claim should 
be presented for reimbursement. But the insurance 
company, while admitting that the stock was consumed 
by combustion and that fires are also a form of com- 
bustion, held that the loss was not due to that particular 
kind of combustion which it assured against, since the 
combustion did not generate enough heat to produce the 
external indication of a fire, did not produce “visible 
signs of heat” as the court expressed it in upholding the 
contention of the insurance company, and this view was 
accepted by the higher court. The principle seems to 
be a fair one, for, otherwise, it would seem to be possi- 
ble for one whose property had been consumed by the 
combu 


on set up, say, by a mordant gas, to claim in- 
demnification under a fire-insurance policy. 


F the New York Herald may be believed, a new peril 
may sooner or later be added to those which now 
beset the mariner who approaches or skirts this particular 
bit of sea-coast. It is reported to be the intention to 
erect “in one of the parks of Manhattan or in some 
equally prominent spot” a reinforced-concrete tower one 
hundred and forty feet in diameter and twelve hundred 
and fifty feet high, the object being to make an income 
from the elevators, theatres, caf 


s and amusement centres 
that it is hoped to have in this mammoth chimney that 
will produce a satisfactory dividend on the two million 
dollars the structure will cost, millions which are alleged 
to be practically already in hand. What sort of mischief 
will be created by the electric lights visible through so 
unusual a radius can only be guessed by the skippers of 
coasters who, even now, have to be on the alert to avoid 
disaster because some newly instituted private electric 
light ashore has, since the la 


t trip up or down, come to 
play hob with some long-familiar "range." Why can't 
the promoters of such monstrosities as this be contented 
with a public acknowledgement that their scheme is prac- 
ticable and let it go at that ? 
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FERRO-CONCRETE IN BELGIUM.' 
| 'ERRO-CONCRETE is a material which was unknown to 


the general public a few years ago, but has now entered 

with phenomenal rapidity into all branches of construc- 
tional work. This result is due to its remarkable properties, 
which may be stated as follows: 

(1) The economy rendered possible by its use as compared 
with other systems. 

(2) Its resistance to fire, which is now put beyond doubt by 
numerous tests, some made for the purpose and others the result 
of accident. It is, moreover, the only flexible material which pos- 
ses this quality of fire-resistance; and after the results of the 
trous fire at Baltimore it is clear that very little confidence 
can be felt in the use of metallic frameworks covered with thin 
coatings of refractory materials. 

(3) It is unaffected by atmospheric action Concrete is from 
this point of view comparable with stone of the best quality, and 
it improves with age. As to the metal built into the concrete, 
it has been proved that it is perfectly preserved without loss 
weight, and that even if used in a rusty state it will recover after 
some time the bluish tint which it possessed when leaving the 
rolling-mill. This almost incredible result is due to a chemical 
action of the cement and probably to the formation of a protective 
coating of silicate of iron. Concrete also resists equally well the 
effects of corrosive fumes and liquids which are feebly acid. It 
may be used for marine works if the proportion of cement em- 
ployed be high. 

(4) The ease with which the material may be made to take 
any desired form. While preserving the architectural appearance 
of stone, a boldness in construction may be attained which is im- 
possible with the latter material It is merely necessary to 
measure the materials precisely; an error can be corrected during 
construction and unforeseen details can be improvised. This 
adaptability is specially valuable in dealing with existing struc- 
tures. 

(5) Its homogeneity, and the mutual support which neighbor- 
ing parts give in resisting concentrated loads. Joints are no 
longer weak places. Girders which cross pass through each 
ether without a break. Monolithic constructions are rendered 
possible which are far more resisting than others to secondary 
stresses. 

(6) Its rapidity of execution. The constituent parts are merely 
raw materials requiring no previous preparation, and therefore 
procurable without delay. The individual importance of the 
single parts is negligible, thus rendering them easy to obtain, 
transport and erect. Night-work also does not occasion the noise 
caused by riveting. 

(7) Its impermeability, ii it has been “floated” immediately 
after construction in a careful manner, Under such conditions 
it may be used in the construction of flat roofs, reservoirs, sewers, 
ete. The monolithic structure which is also watertight may be 
produced without crack or re-entering angle, so that it can be 
freely washed down with the hose. Such a structure is essen- 
tially hygienic. 

(8) Its great rigidity and the localization of the effects of 
shocks, 

The material is an agglomerate of hard stones bound together 
with cement. As cement is expensive and contracts consider- 
ably, it is of advantage to use the least possible quantity by re- 
ducing the volume of the voids between the pieces of stone. This 
result is obtained by using a mixture of materials of different 
sizes, such’ as gravel and sand. Moreover, in order to disperse 
the cement with great certainty equally through the mass, it 
should be mixed with sand only. Instead of gravel, granite chips, 
the refuse of the quarries, may be used with advantage. Although 
these chips cause more voids they, nevertheless, give a tougher 
product, owing to their angular form, which increases the ad- 
herence. Granite dust may also be used instead of sand. The 
choice of cement is of the utmost importance, and in order to be 
quite certain it is desirable to use only Portland cement of a well- 
known brand; according to the nature of the work, the concrete 
contains from 350 to 700 pounds per cubic yard. 

In systems of construction where the metal framework can 
carry by itself the whole load, and where the concrete is merely 
intended to protect the metal, to fix it, and to hold its different 
parts together, then the quantity of cement may be reduced to 
the minimum and the gravel may be replaced by slag or by coke- 


1A paper by M. Edouard Noaillon, read before the Liége meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, translated for and published in The 
Builders" Journal, 


breeze. Such concrete is far weaker than the other, but it is less 
expensive, lighter, more refractory and more sound-proof, and 
nails can be driven into it. 

At the present time the metal almost exclusively employed 
is mild steel with an ultimate tensile strength of 27 tons per square 
inch. This costs no more than iron, and has the advantage 
of po: sing a greater tensile strength and a higher coefficient 
of elasticity than the latter metal. 

Round bars are generally used, as they facilitate the escape of 
air and the proper ramming of the conerete; they also possess no 
sharp angles which would cut the concrete; but, on the other 
hand, the round section gives the lowest coefficient of adhesion 
ior a given cross-section of metal. 

The construction of the centering is the most important part 
in the erection of structures in ferro-concrete. It takes up the 
most time and seriously enhances the cost of the work. In the 
design of the centering the contractor has an opportunity to ex- 
ercise all his ingenuity; to use wood which can be again employed 
and to avoid cutting the wood into short lengths and so causing 
waste of material. If vaulted forms have to be constructed the 
cost of the centering may be greater than that oí the ferro- 
concrete itself. 

Certain systems reduce or even obviate altogether the use of 
centering by the employmeat of metal work of sufficient strength 
or pieces of concrete specially made for the purpose. Mouldings 
as a rule are roughly formed in the concrete by centeriag, and 
then finished in gauged work; but the latter is a difficult process, 
for the neat cement takes some time to set and is not sufficiently 
plastic. 

It is not possible by a simple examination to ascertain the 
strength of a finished structure in ferro-cement, for the metallic 
members are no longer visible and their precise size and position 
cannot be gauged. The only method is to measure the deflection 
of the structure under given loads. The results obtained are, 
however, not precise, and useful information can only be gained 
by comparing similar structures. The deflections of structures in 
ferro-concrete are much less than those which would be given 
by a structure of equal strength built of wrought iron; for when 
concrete is stressed up to its elastic limit its deflection is less than 
that of iron under similar conditions. 

Professor Rabut has summed up in the following six rules 
the principles which experience and theory recommend should be 
followed in the construction of ferro-concrete buildings: 

(1) No connections should be made of iron to iron, as the 
concrete itself holds the parts together in the most economical 
manner. 

(2) At least two distinct systems of reinforcement should be 
used—the one system to take up the tensile stress and the other 
to take up the shearing stresses in the concrete; when it is neces- 
sary a third system should be used to take up the compressive 
stresses, 

(3) To so arrange the reinforcement that the separate mem- 
bers may be stressed in the direction of the length, so that the 
stresses produced between the iron and the concrete shall be tan- 
gential and not normal to the axis of the members of the rein- 
forcemeni. 

(4) To profit by all means of increasing the homogeneity of 
the various parts of the structure. This may be done by pro- 
longing the iron parts cf one portion of the structure into the 
thickness of the concrete of the adjoining portions, at a negligible 
cost. while the construction of rigid joints in a metallic structure 
is very expensive. 

(5) On the other hand, advantage should be taken to the 
utmost extent of the homogeneity thus obtained to economize 
materials, 

(6) In view of this homogeneity sudden alterations in the 
cross-section of the parts should be avoided, as the parts tend to 
assist one another and to distribute the stresses, the constitution 
of ferro-concrete being, so to speak, democratic. 

The component parts of a ferro-concrete structure may be 
classed under three headings, which the author will examine in. 
turn. They are (1) the parts which resist tensile stresses, (2) 
those which resist compressive stresses, and (3) those which 
resist more complex stresses. 

These comprise chiefly the beams and the platform beams 
the ority of cases the beam supports a platform which is s 
with it, and can therefore be used as a framework in compres- 
sion; and this is one of the most characteristic properties of 
ferro-concrete. The beam is therefore really composed of the 
rib and the part of the platform on each side, and this has a cross- 
section in the form of a T. The tension member consists of one 
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or of several metal bars embedded in the lower part of the rib. 

The materials are therefore used in the most rational manner, 

the concrete of the platform is subject to compression and the 
metal resists tension; but this specialization of work is only pos- 
sible, owing to the adhesion of the concrete to the metal. In 
reality there are forces tending to produce sliding, and these are 
proportional to the shearing forces, and therefore attain their 
maximum value near the supports. These forces tend to shear 
the concrete of the rib and are concentrated at the contact sur- 
face of the concrete and metal, The mutual adhesion of these 
two materials has a very great importance, and it is well to bear 
this in mind. 
Numerous tests have shown that in a carefully built structure 
this adhesion is not of lower value than the shearing coefficient 
of the concrete itseli. If, however, the concrete be very poor in 
cement, or if it has been gauged too dry and insufficiently rammed, 
then the adhesion may be low and the use of bars of special sec- 
tion has advantages, these bars having projections which prevent 
gall slipping of the metal in its concrete sheath, Such bars are 
very commonly used in American practice. 

It has been stated that the adhesion was illusory, and that in 
reality the effect was merely due to a high coefficient of friction 
Detween the iron and the concrete which compressed it in shrink- 
But the fact that beams subject for lengthened periods to 
int vibration, such as those in the floors of flour mills, 
e remained sound tends to prove that the adhesion is real and 
lasting. Special tests hav ways given reassuring results, except 
when they have been made upon flat contact surfaces; but this is 
a condition which does not occur in practice, and it is probable 
that during setting the contraction of the cement produces tan- 
gential stresses which destroy adhesion as it is produced. In the 
case of cylindrical surfaces, on the contrary, this contraction pro- 
duces compression normal to the axis of the cylinder and there- 
fore favorable. 

Adhesion does not only assist in resistance to shearing 
stresses, but the variations in relative volumes of the two materials 
in contact must be considered; these variations being caused by 
change of temperature or by shrinkage of the concrete. 

Temperature has no influence, for the coefficients of expansion 
of iron and concrete are practically the same. When concrete 
sets in air it contracts, and therefore may produce considerable 
initial compression upon the embedded metal, while being itself 
subject to an equivalent tensile stress. When the concrete sets 
under water the opposite effect is produced; the concrete expands 
and puts the metal in tension, 

It is important that the shearing stress should neither overcome 
the adhesion of the metal to the concrete nor shear the rib of the 
beam. To fulfil the first condition it is necessary to form the 
metal framework of such a number of bars that their surfaces 
in contact with the concrete shall be ge enough, and, in conse- 
quence, the chance of surface slips shall be reduced. To avoid 
shearing of the rib special stirrup-shaped bars are used which 
join together the two members. It is not correct to state that 
these stirrups directly resist the shearing stress. In reality, a 
piece which is under shearing stress throughout its entire length 
is by that stress subject to bending, but the stirrups have no rigid- 
ity and are incapable of resisting any appreciable bending moment ; 
as a matter of fact, they fulfil the same purpose as the tension 
bars in the web of the lattice-girder; the duty of the compres- 
sion bars is fulfilled by the concrete of the rib. It is therefore 
obvious that it is essential for the stirrups to be hooked at one 
end to the tension bar, and that at the other end they should be 
solidly embedded in the concrete platform. Fig. 1 shows the 
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FIG. 2; 
SECTION THROUGH A 
COIGNET BEAM. 


SECTION OF NEBIQUE 


oO BEAM 
AND STIRRUP, 


‘transverse Section of a beam built on the Hennebique system and 
beside it the'drawing of a single stirrup. This stirrup consists 
‘of a flat, bent bar with the two ends bent in the form of claws, 
allowing it to hook itself solidly into the floor structure. The use 
of the flat bar in preference to the round bar facilitates the con- 
-struction. Fig. 2 represents a cross-section of a beam on the 


Coignet system. Here there is an upper iron framework. Owing 
to this it is possible to put the framework of a beam together in 
advance, and to place it in position entire while holding it by; the 
upper bar. The attachments are made of bars of round iron bent 
to U-section, and the ends are twisted together so as to form an 
elongated: ring. Owing to the presence of the two frameworks 
the attachment binds the two members together very effiectively. 
The round section is better suited to the concrete than the rec- 
tangular form. 

Another means of resisting sliding consists in omitting horizontal 
bars in tension and substituting bars fixed obliquely in the webs 
and rising to the floor structure at the ends of the beam. In this 
manner a beam of variable height is obtained approaching more 
or less closely to the parabolic form—that is to say, the ironwork 
will be subject to a constant tension upon its entire length, and 
the shearing stress wili be zero. as it is neutralized by the ver- 
tical component of the oblique tension in the bar. In this manner, 
however, the difficulty is only set back a step, for the bar being 
in tension right up to the ends, must lese it rapidly in a very lim- 
ited space, whence arises a considerable tendency to slipping, 
which is met cither by opening out the end into a swallow-tail, or, 
if this is insufficient, by bending the bar upon itelf and placing a 
cross-pin in the bend. The simple oblique bar is not used for a 
beam with free supports. 

The author has pointed out that one of the characteristics of 
concrete is to lend lf easily to continuity of structure; but it 
is clear that this may have the effect of displacing toward the 
bottom the diagram of the bending moments in such a way that 
near the supports certain reversed moments may be of higher 
value than the moment at the centre of the span. From this 
cause tensile stresses are produced in the top member and com- 
ion stresses in the bottom member, In order to overcome 
t set it is necessary to provide new reinforcement if it does 
not exist in the upper member, or to raise the lower reinforcement 
toward the top of the beam, which has also the advantage of neu- 
tralizing the tendency to sliding, as has already been pointed out. 
To overcome the second series the concrete of the lower part of 
the web is often insufficient, and then the lower reinforcement 
is used at this point in compression, Another method which is 
coming into use consists of banding the concrete of the web, 
which, as will be pointed out hereafter, considerably increases the 
resistance to crushing. 

When the reversal of the moments is due to the continuity of 
the beam and the floor platform the use of reinforcement in the 
upper part is not always necessary; in fact, the platform may then 
play the part of the member in tension, owing to the “distribut- 
ing" bars which it contains and to the resistance to tractive efforts 
of the ferro-concrete itself, which will be discussed later. 

When the beams have no continuous platform at their upper 
part they ought to be provided with comprehensive reinforcement 
or be banded. 

Fig. 3 is a longitudinal section of a portion of a beam on the 
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3.—LONGITUDINAL 
THROUGH A H 
NEBIQUE BEAM. 


PIG. 4, 
PERRAUD AND DUMAS 
BEAM, 


Hennebique system. It will be observed that half the bars com- 
posing the lower reinforcement rise to the top at the supports, 
resisting at the same time the tendency to slide and also the mo- 
ment of shearing at the junction. The other half keep their pos 
tion right to the end, where they serve to resist the compression 
and to support the stirrups. 

Fig. 4 represents a portion of a beam built upon the system of 
Perraud and Dumas. The attachments are formed of a trellis of 
strips bent obliquely between the lower reinforcement and a 
bar at the top, so that the body of the beam forms one mass of 
great rigidity which is of value in the erection. The lower iron- 
work is reinforced in its central part by a bar in order to obtain 
as nearly as possible a section of canal resistance [sic]. This 
method has, however, the disadvantage of giving a minimum 
perimeter to the section of the ironwork at the supports, which 
are precisely the points where it should have its greatest value. 
At the level of the platform there are bars to resist shearing at 
the supports and compression bars in the centre, 
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The author of this paper desires to advocate a simple system 
which affords a reinforcement of canal resistance and offers every 
security for resistance to sliding. Fig. 5 shows its application to 
a beam without fixed ends. For a span of moderate amount the 
reinforcement consists of bars of three different lengths. 

It will be seen that they. leave the lower part of the web at de- 
termined distances and rise toward the floor structure, where 
they end in a hook. In these hooks, as well as in the angles formed 
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FIG, 5.—BEAM RECOMMENDED BY THE AUTHOR. 


by bending, there are placed transversely pins a and b. These pins 
are of great importance, for they represent the placing, between 
the oblique parts, of bars which may be considered as the 
diagonals of the web of a lattice-girder, and the concrete lying 
between a and b, which is analogous to the compression bars. 

The reinforcement of a beam with platform is calculated ac- 
cording to the nature of its central transverse section where the 
maximum bending moment occurs. As the sliding efforts there 
are zero, the normal sections remain flat after deformation and 
merely swing upon the neutral axis. This condition of conserva- 
tion of the plane sections, combined with the equations of equi- 
librium of movement and of moments, suffices to determine .the 
forces acting upon the reinforcement. But for this it is necessary 
to know the law which connects the compression of the concrete 
to its decrease in length. This law, however, varies within wide 
limits according to the composition of the concrete, and especially 
with the manner in which it is used in the work, the degree of 
fluidity and the ramming. Moreover, the law is not linear and is 
greatly affected by hysteresis, so that the deformation is a function 
of the duration of the compression and of the former life his- 
tory of the concrete, so far as stresses are concerned. Yet when 
the height of the beam is great relatively to that of the floor 
platform the variation of the law of deformation of the conerete 
does not sensibly affect the forces acting upon the reinforcement. 
and the section of the latter may be calculated with sufficient 
accuracy. 

It should be noted that the elements of the floor platform 
which constitute the reinforcement in compression have an 
efficiency which diminishes as their distance from the web in- 
creases and as the length of the beam decreases. 

When in a beam of T-section, the part of the concrete in tension 
in the web has merely an insigniücant influence and may be 
neglected, it is desirable to inquire if it is not the same with the 
concrete in tension, in a floor platform which has a section larger 
than that of the concrete under compression. M. Considére has 
shown that ferro-conerete can extend without cracking until the 
reinforcement reaches its limit of elasticity, and that the part of 
the resistance due to the concrete attains after the first extensions 
a value which remains constant until rupture occurs, It is evident 
that if this result is to occur the piece must be free from all c s 
before the test, and to obtain this condition special precautions 
must be taken m its manufacture and setting. Excess of water 
must be avoided in gauging, ramming must be ca efully done, and 
the piece must be kept moist during the first days of setting, 

In practice these conditions are never fully realized, and there- 
tore the rapid shrinkage of the cement produces premature tensile 
stresses which cause hair cracks. But these cracks never affect 
any great depth of the floor structure, and many contractors think 
that one may therefore count upon almost the whole of the con- 
crete in tension to relieve the reinforcement; others, on the con- 
trary, believe that it is always dangerous to count upon this aid. 

The tension of the reinforcement of a platform will also vary 
with the law of deformation which it may be thought desirable to 
apply to compressed concrete, a law which is all the more uncer- 
tain, as concrete is not homogeneous; in fact, the last layer of 
concrete is not generally rammed so as to facilitate leveling. It 
is therefore obvious that the theoretical calculation of floor struc- 
tures can only have a relative value, and that the coefficients which 
are used in these formulas ought to be obtained from practice. 
This uncertainty in calculation is, besides, often hidden by the 
want of precision with which the reinforcement can be fixed im 
the thickness of the platform. E 

Like the beams, the platforms are very often fixed or con- 


tinuous, and this condition requires reinforcement in the upper 
layer, or in a simpler manner by the raising of the lower reinforce- 
ment near the supports (Fig. 2). 

With respect to resistance to sliding, as the perimeter of the 
section of the reinforcement is almost always less than the width 
of the platform, it is useless to provide stirrups. Besides the 
principal reinforcement, there are placed immediately above it, 
and in a perpendicular direction, some “distributing bars” which 
are intended to interlace with several of the principal bars and 
offer a better resistance to a concentrated load. In order to 
insure regularity of erection the two systems of bars are some- 
times bound together at some of the crossing points by means of 
iron wire. 

When it is a question of covering a surface approximately 
square—a e which occurs frequently in houses—there is a 
great advantage in making the two systems of bars of equal 
strength so as to make use of all four sides of the space as 
supports. 

The uncertainty of the condition of stress upon the reinforce- 
ment which is so great for the ordinary floor platforms is still 
more so for the square surfaces referred to above, The rein- 
forcement may be fixed in lines parallel to the sides or parailel 
to the diagonals; the use of the latter system, which ne 
a large number of different lengths of bars, cannot he justified by 
any theoretical consideration; a satisfactory system consists in 
placing the reinforcement parallel to the sides and grouping the 
bars close together along the middle of the sides. 

A simple and elegant arrangement for surfaces of small dimen- 
sions consists in the use of expanded metal as the reinforcement ; 
perfect security is then obtained for the necessary adhesion, and 
a poor concrete may be employed. This method of construction 
can be recommended. for foundation blocks. 

Columns are usually made of square section to facilitate cen 
tering; as a. rule, the reinforcement consists of four longitudinal 
bars placed near the four angles and joined at intervals by erc 
ties. The ties are intended to prevent the buckling of the indi- 
vidual bars, and also serve to retain them in position during the 
filling of the concrete. The cross-ties consist of plates or round 
bars which surround the longitudinal bars. Sometimes they are 
twisted round each bar, or plates with holes may be threaded 
upon the bars. 

The calculation of the reinforcement is empirical, for the deter- 
mination of the strain is first of all affected by the uncertainty 
regarding the law of deformation of the concrete, since it is 
directly proportional to the latter. Besides this the shrinkage 
of the cement communicates to the metal an initial compression 
which is very considerable but impossible to value beforehand, 
Moreover, the bars also assist in resisting the tendency to 
buckling of the entire column, but the buckling is proportional 
to the coefficient of elasticity of the column, and this value varies 
with the load and is very different for the same load according 
as the preceding load has been greater or less than the load 
under consideration. à 

The resistance to buckling and to crushing is much increased by 
the use of a concrete very rich in cement, gauged with only a 
small quantity of water and well rammed, 

The methods of reinforcing concrete against compression have 
been revolutionized by the introduction of the banded concrete 
invented by M. Consideére. 

The very remarkable work of M. Considére has shown that 
metal employed mmder the form of bands has, from the point of 
view of resistance to compression, an efficiency 2.4 times greater 
than that used in the form of longitudinal reinforcement. To be 
effective these bands ought to be circular and should not be 
placed further apart than one-seventh of the diameter of the 
banded concrete. By submitting the banded pieces to an initial 
compression or letting them harden under water the bands be- 
come also much more efficient than longitudinal bars in resisting 
buckling. They have also the considerable advantage of being 
endowed with an absolutely surprising elasticity, which makes 
a thoroughly sound stricture. Warning is also given of exces- 
sive compression by the shelling off of the concrete covering the 
bands long before the structure has reached its safe limit of 
compression. 
` The simplest and most economical form of the bands is the 
spiral. By putting the turns of the spiral closer together it is 
possible to strengthen certain parts which are under the greatest 
stress and give a known increase to the strength. Tt is also pos- 
sible to reinforce a structure already completed by winding 
round it an iron wire which is afterward covered with a layer 
of plaster. Banded pieces prepared in the workshop with all 
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possible care, and made with a very rich concrete and subjected 
to initial cempression offer a resistance to compression compara- 
ble with that of a structure of riveted steel of the same weight, 
and are less expensive. 

It is safe, therefore, to prophesy that banded concrete will be 
able in a large number of cases to replace with advantage the 
compression members made of rolled steel sections in a large 
metallic structure. The tension members would consist of bun- 
dles of round bars lightly banded and dipped in concrete. The 
connections would be more easily made than those of other 
frameworks, and could be reinforced by a supplementary band- 
ing. Such structures would have an unlimited life with prac- 
tically no expense for maintenance, In this connection M. Con- 
sidére has constructed and tested with complete success a bridge 
of 65.6 feet span entirely built of banded concrete. 

An important application of banded concrete has come into 
ordinary use for piles, Such piles are stronger than those of 
wood, and have the enormous advantage that they do not rot. 

The most important type of these pieces is the vault, in which 
the reinforcement is specially designed to resist bending stresses 
caused by non-symmetrial or concentrated loads; while the con- 
crete supports in compression those that are fixed and distributed, 

The greatest uncertainty exists as to the most rational method 
of reinforcing a conerete ilt; the calculation of the reinforce- 
ment is only rendered possible by the use of empirical coeficients. 
For vaults of wide span one observes that different builders fol- 
low opposite methods; some, like Hennebique, thinking t the 
essential character of ferro-concrete is the opportunity which it 
gives for producing monoliths and of profiting in all es of 
possible banding. form their vaults of a series of ribs im ares 
connected at their upper parts by a horizontal platform; the arc 
has then near the supports its maximum of height, and this per- 
mits a good banding with the abutments. Other builders seem 
to be haunted with the fear of the effect of expansion and of 
shrinkage, and give to their vaults as much flexibility as possible 
by making them with a cylindrical lattice-work. In recent years 
some have gone farther in this direction and formed arches with 
three joints, 

As has been seen from the pr 
quently impessible te determine accurately by means of theo- 
retical formulas the actual cross-sections of the reinforcement. 
The best guide is experience, translated as well as possible into 
empirical rules, These rules will be all the more reliable accord- 
ing as they are based upon a larger number of structures, and 
from this point of view it is best to prefer the systems which 
have been the most employed in practic 

On the subject of principles of calculation. for structures in 
ferro-concrete it is interesting to cite the opinion of Professor 
Rabut: "I often hear it said that structures in ferro-concrete 
cannot be accurately calculated metallic structures; in my 
opinion the contrary is true; the formulas for metallic bridges 
are in their principles just as arbitrary and just as far from the 
expression of the real strains as those of ferro-conerete; but the 
latter have the advantage of containing twice as many constants, 
those of iron and those of concrete, which, if these constants are 
conveniently chosen, will allow of approaching the truth much 
more nearly." 

The author will now briefly describe some types of construc- 
tions in ferro-concrete which present interesting features, and 
will restriet his choice to recent works and those to be found by 
preference in the neighborhood of Liège. 

The dome of the Central Railway Station springs from the 
level of the roofs of a mass of buildings of the station at a height 
of 130 feet above ground level and rises another 130 feet to the 
spire, It is entirely constructed of ferro-concrete by the firm 
of Vasanne, of Brussels. The work was originally intended to 
be built m stone, but it was discovered that the foundations 
would not carry such a weight, and therefore ferro-conerete was 
preferred, as it could be built hollow. However, 


ding remarks, t is most fre- 


ally conceived for a massive material like stone, often pre 
serious difficulties of execution in ferro-conerete. 

The dome comprises four large glass lights placed upon the 
sides of a square, and upon these rests the actual dome, which 
in its turn supports a lantern, Each glass light is in the form of 
a gallery with seven arcades surrounded by 32.8 feet 
radius. The arches are framed by an archivolt of 11,5 feet 
height, which receives at its periphery the haunches of the dome. 

The entire structure, which is 1,800 tons in weight, rests en- 
tirely upon the columns at the angles of the glass lights, for it 
was only at these points that a solid support could be obtained 


These columns are Y-shaped in the cross-section, which has an 
area of 10.7 square feet, and they are subdivided at the height 
of the centres of the arches into three beams. 

The tail of the Y is extended in the diagonal plane in the form 

of a thrust block, rising obliquely between the two shells of the 
dome. ch of the limbs of the Y forms the abutment of the 
beams in the arch, 8.2 feet high, situated in the archivolt. In 
the horizontal plane passing through the tops of the archivolts 
is placed a beam in the form of a flat ring 4.92 feet wide, which 
is supported at eight equidistant points, which are the four tops 
of the archivolts and the tour ends of the thrust blocks. 
This beam serves two purposes—it balances the horizontal re- 
tions, due to the obliquity cf the thrust blocks, aud resists the 
tensile stress created by the joists of the dome, At the top of 
each beam of the archivolt are hooked two tie-rods, which go 
down in the two midribs of the arches and extend into the two 
central columns of the gallery of arcades and support in its place 
a horizontal beam hidden in the entablature of the gallery and 
supporting all lights; it is obvious, therefore, that all the weight 
of the latter is supported by the columns. 

The dome consists of two superposed shells at a distance apart, 
varying from 3.28 feet to 6.56 feet. The internal shell which 
forms the ceiling of the entrance hall is completely decorated with 
sunk-moulded panels; some are round and others square, and 
they diminish in depth and size progressively from the springing 
to the summit. 

They leave only flat bands on the inside of the shell, and these 
follow a series of meridians and parallels. A part of these Mat 
bands are formed by a skeleton of joists and trimmers which are 
supported on the annular beam, and they carry the whole weight 
of the dome. This skeleton was first erected and served to sup- 
port the cores which formed the moulds for the panels, and then 
the latter were filled in with concrete. 

The external shell has a uniform thickness of 3.15 inches, and 

it is relieved by six moulded ribs following meridian lines. It is 
supported upon the internal shell by small distance pieces normal 
te the two surfaces; this method of support has been chosen to 
allow as much freedom as possible for the unequal expansion of 
the shell, owing to the rays of the sun striking it obliquely, 
The most interesting feature of the construction of the dome 
of the Antwerp station is that all the mouldings and all the 
sculptures, whick are so numerous and of so many different 
forms, have been executed by direct moulding, and not, as is 
usually the case, by rough applications which are trued up after- 
ward by gauge boards. It would never have been possible to 
make in wood the numberless moulds which would have been 
needed for the latter process, particularly as the work had to be 
done upon surfaces bent often in two directions like the panels of 
the dome. 

M. Vasanne has invented a very ingenious system of moulding. 
He begins by executing in plaster the model of the sculptures 
which are to be reproduced in the concrete, He then spreads 
upon this negative mould a layer of 1.2 inches to 2 inches thick- 
ness of a paste made of sawdust and magnesium oxychloride. 
This paste hardens rapidly and gives him the desired mould, 
which is light, strong and can be worked like wood; the same 
negative mould can be used several times. 

The Renommée Hall at Liége was built entirely of ferro-con- 
crete by the firm of Perraud & Dumas, of Brussels. In opposi- 
tion to what took place in the design for the dome at Antwerp, 
the general arrangement, the style and proportions of all the 
parts of the building were specially thought out by the architect, 
M. Jaspar, so as to be the most suitable for construction in ferro- 
concrete, and in order to use the properties of that material to 
the best possible advantage. It was desired to oppose the tend- 
ency to make concrete merely play the part of a servile imitator 
of stone by the employment of a characteristic design which 
should indicate the nature of the material used. 

The principal hall is covered by three cupolas, each 55 feet 
diameter, placed at a height of about 50 feet above the level of 
the ground, Each cupola forms part of a sphere which continues 
in haunches pierced with lights and descending to the corners 
of the circumscribed square. The intersections of the spheres 
with the vertical planes passing through the sides of the squares 
are formed by arched beams which spring from the capitals of 
short cylindrical columns. The cupolas are 4% inches thick and 
are made of concrete composed of cement and clinker finely 
broken up; they are reinforced by a layer of expanded metal and 
with a lattice-work of bars. The centering of the first cupola 
was carried out upon a new design. In order to avoid the great 
expense entailed by the construction in wood of a spherical cen- 
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turing, a skeleton was built up of ironwork consisting of 16 bars, 
cach 144 inches diameter, fixed upon the meridian lines like the 
ribs of an umbrella, and these were interlaced upon parallel hori- 
zontal circles by other weaker bars. The whole skeleton was 
then covered with sheets of expanded metal, which were designed 
as the first reinforcement, and afterward the concrete was put 
on above and below so as to completely surround the expanded 
metal, which thus acted as its own centering, and it was merely 
necessary to render the surface up to the required thickness. The 
bars of the skeleton. were then to be removed and used for the 
other cupolas, and they were finally intended for reinforcing the 
beams. Unfortunately, this system of centering was found to be 
vanting in rigidity, and it was necessary to use the wood center- 
ing after all. 

The roof of the galleries and the spherical triangles between 
the cupolas form a terrace of 957 square yards area, which serves 
as à promenade. The concrete of the cupolas and the terraces 
is not rendered in cement; it is made watertight by a layer of 
Ruberoid. The principal hall is lighted upon its two long sides 
by six semi-circular glass lights, each 52.5 feet diameter, framed 
by arched beams. The spandrels are formed by panels of ferro- 
concrete, showing on the inside ornament in relief; the moulding 
was done in the workshop. and then each panel was cut into por- 
tions that were erected in position. In spite of the complete ab- 
sence of mouldings, which were left out to facilitate the center- 
ing, the hall is of most elegant appearance. 

This company, under the advice of its managing director, 
M. L. G, Fromont, who is an engineer, has adopted the system of 
reinforced concrete for the construction of various foundations 
and for the construction of tunnels, cellars, platforms, hoppers, 
silos, frameworks for all lead chambers and for various powers, 
such as are required in the Glover and Gay Lussac processes. 
Among the interesting applications should be specially mentioned 
the framework for lead chambers. 

It is known that the most modern constructions designed to 
shelter and support the lead chambers are essentially composite 
structures, generally made of brick m the lower portion and in 
iron and wood for the upper portion. The combination and con- 
nection of the various heterogeneous parts present many weak 
points for attack either by the sulphur gas or by sulphuric acid 
when an accident has happened. Besides this, the enormous 
quantity of wood used for this kind of structure makes them 
highly combustible and exposes the manufacturer to serious risks. 
These disadvantages alone suffice to justify the use of ferro-con- 
crete, and the structure built at Engis, from designs prepared by 
M. Faure, under the guidance of Prof. Henri Deschamps. con- 
stitutes really a monolith from the foundations to the summit 
without joints or discontinuity. 

From the point of view of resistance to gas and acid liquids, 
the composition and treatment of the concrete has been the sub- 
ject of special study, and the mixtures employed have given per- 
fect satisfaction. 

The structure occupies in plan an area 230 feet long by 92 feet 
wide; it has a total height of 82 feet, of which 23 feet is for the 
lower portion and 59 feet for the upper part. The lower portion 
is formed of piers placed 16.4 feet apart, each consisting of four 
columns connected at their upper ends by a horizontal girder 92 
feet long aided at various points by struts fixed to the base of the 
columns, The total load carried by the lower structure is about 
3,700 tons, At certain points the girders are connected together 
by joists, and there is a flooring of ferro-concrete which serves as 
a footway all round. 

The superstructure consists of vertical columns 59 feet high, 
which rise from the ends of each horizontal girder, and besides 
these there are also columns in the centre of the building. At 
the upper part all the columns are connected together by hori- 
zontal girders with a span of 44.5 feet, and each of these bears a 
distributed load of 45 tons. The horizontal connections of these 
girders form the roof terrace. The columns are solidly connected 
together by vertical partitions of ferro-conerete. which, in con- 
junction with various struts, give the desired rigidity to the en- 
tire structure. The building was erected in 1900, and since that 
date has been in constant use and has given no trouble whatever. 
Owing to the careful distribution of the materials it has not been 
more expensive to construct than the old unsatisfactory composite 
buildings. 


JAMESTOWN RESTORED. 


T is a rather amazing fact that this most notable spot in our 
whole country is always referred to in terms of the dank 
marshiness that should have kept the English from landing 

there, The histories, when they give illustrations on this head, 
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seem to have only the church tower and a caving river-front in 
mind. Even Fiske and Winsor give you no more than this. 
And Winsor, with curious economy, affords only a drawing of 
the tower made by an English lady in 1857. 

From the mainland, the approach to the island is, for a 
pedestrian, peculiar. The road from Williamsburg, after wig- 
gling its devious way through a beautiful but mostly deserted 
country, finally brings you in sight of a river, to the left; then 
it dips behind some trees, and in another moment you are 
traversing a level space, the road strewed with probably historic 
bricks; sedges and grasses shoulder-high on each side let you 
see only some of the towering trees on the island in front. Sud- 
dently you strike a narrow bridge, and find that your level road 
is barely two feet above the water. But the island, when you 
get to the end of the bridge, appears anything but swampy, and 
it is some little distance farther on that you discover you have 
landed on one of the four "ridges" and still have some low land 
to cross, From the James River, the side from which the colon- 
ists approached, the island is very attractive. The whole south 
side presents now a nearly level, grassy expanse, delightfully set 
with lines of fruit trees from among, which rises the picturesque 
ruin of the Ambler-Jacquelin mansion. Tradition has it that 
here George Washington met his first defeat—the lady would 
not marry him! Sycamores and mulberry trees stand along the 
shore, which is an abrupt bank, at least six feet above water, and 
for most of its length has below it a narrow, sandy beach, run- 
ning off nearly a mile to the southeast, where the point of 
Goose Hill juts out, West of the pier, which stretches far into 
the river, the land rises a little in the neighborhood of the old 
church, and the trees are thicker. 

Besides the discrepancy between the look of the island itself 
and what has been written about it, the most interesting facts, 
which are new, have apparently not got into print at all, except 
lately in one historical magazine that probably hasn't five thou- 
sand readers in the whole country. Don't fear, however, that I 
am going to "recall that on a morning of early May in the year 
1607," etc. I can, but will not, name to you some well-known 
journalists who have come here only to suffer shipwreck on 
that day in early May. Besides, Jamestown has now a bit of 
modern history, or rather of archeology, that is little known, and 
especially deserves printing because it has led to correcting 
our accepted history, including even the work of so high an 
authority as the beloved John Fiske, 

William Leal, Scotch stonecutter, constable, custodian and 
postmaster of the place—the Schliemann of Jamestown—it is 
who plastered and patched up the remnant of the church tower, 
who dug up and put together the ruined tombs and uncovered 
the foundations of the church and other buildings of the early 
days. He has had a curious connection with important work 
since he came to America in 1871. First he worked in Maine, 
cutting stone for the then-building post-office in New York City. 
Then he worked for a time on the Capitol at Albany; next 
on cotton mills in Rhode Island; and finally he settled in Rich- 
mond. Here he soon became known and was employed on the 
private monumental work of the best people of the city. He also 
put up many monuments to mark Confederate sites: the big 
column in Alexandria is a piece of his work. From this it will 
appear why the Association of the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities has given him nearly free rein in Jamestown. He was 
appointed custodian by unanimous vote at a meeting of the 
directors in the old tower, Fitzhugh Lee presiding, and he has 
deserved well of them and of all who would take pride in James- 
town. If ever you go to Jamestown, cultivate him; he is one 
of the finest old bits on the island. 

Mr. Leal had appeared to me, in the first place, apparently 
from nowhere, but the mystery was solved when he led the way 
to his house. The roadway comes down from the north imme- 
diately in front of the church tower. On the opposite side, 
across the road, are high, grass-covered banks well set with 
trees, and in a gap in the bank is a narrow entrance, latticed and 
heavily covered with honeysuckle. This opens into the area of 
the Confederate fort that forty-odd years ago was one of the 
defenses of Richmond. Inside this enclosure, heavily shaded by 
trees, is William Leal’s house, a story-and-a-half affair; and 
swarming about are hens, chickens, ducks, young and old turkeys. 

The story of the uncovering of the Jamestown relics is a very 
recent one, but it has been much mangled and distorted by some 
who have tried to tell it. Among other mistakes, undue credit 
has been given to the efforts of E. E. Barney, who bought the 
island some years ago. After the State of Virginia had granted 
the immediate church and grave plot to the Association. Mr. 
Barney generously conveyed to the Association 22% acres of 
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ground surrounding the church, and including the old Confed- 
erate fort. He had tried before this to preserve the tombs, but 
by a method so unwise as to reflect seriously on his judgment. 
Many of the stones he had had removed from the churchyard 
toʻa safe place, and it is said in his behalf that he had a plat 
of the yard made at the same time, and numbered stakes set to 
show the position of each stone. When, however, the Associa- 
tion tried to straighten things out, the supposed plat and stakes 
were nowhere to be found, and the last degree of certainty as 
to most of the yard was gone. The need of some such proceed- 
ing, however, or the placing of a keeper, is shown by one inci- 
dent of the havoc done by relic-seekers. A year ago the captain 
of a barge lying in the river off Jamestown brought his wife over 
to see the ruins, and he then told Mr. Leal how, fourteen years 
before that, when his barge was anchored in nearly the same 
place, her crew had come to the island by night and carried away 
the big top slab of a tomb, which they broke into small pieces and 
sold at a huge profit, 

In the Jamestown churchyard, the remains of the tombs were 
in most cases two or three feet below the surface. When Mr, 
Leal was sent to the island, in 1901, the task of restoring these 
must have seemed all but impossible. ‘The sites were much in 
doubt, nearly every top-slab was in pieces, and many of the 
pieces were missing. There was one exception, still notable—the 
tombs of Commissioner Blair and his wife, who was a daughter 
of the original Benjamin Harrison. Between these tombs a s; 
more sprang up, and now, a great tree two feet in dimeter at 
the level of one's head, its enormously expanded base holds the 
tombs in a resistless grip. The top slab of Mrs. Blair's tomb is 
now fairly within the body of the tree, two feet above the sur- 
e of the ground; on the other side, the tree has already 
enclosed one of the marble stones of Commissioner Blair's tomb, 
and has spread halfway over two others, so that only one of the 
four slabs is now really free. 


ation of the church foundations was begun in 1901, and 
three feet below the surface y were found, enclosing an 
oblong 55 feet long and 26 feet wide, one end joining the tower. 
They did not disclose walls "three feet thick," as one writer who 
should have known, has declared; these walls cannot be more 
than 15 or 18 inches, unless one measures through the buttresses, 
of which there were three on each side. A little within this wall 
were found fragments of a much thinner one, presumably the 
foundation of one of the early frame churches. These walls 
have now been built up to a level. They are now protected from 
the weather by a light frame structure which is to be replaced, 
when money is forthcoming, by a brick building in the style of 
the old church. ‘The floor, aisles and chancel of the old church 
were found surprisingly well preserved. How utterly forgotten 
they had been is shown by the fact that the graveyard wall, built 
110 years ago, was carried right across the body of the building. 
The chancel proved to be one of the most interesting finds, 
the first excavation uncovering there a floor of tiles nine inches 
square; later digging disclosed two other floors under this one. 
There were evidences of fire here, and on the lowest floor, in a 
corner, were found the sexton's tools, charred bits of wood show- 
ing where the handles had been. It would seem that after the 
church was burned, during, Bacon’s rebellion in 1676, the floors 
must have been repaved above a foot or so of rubbish from the 
fire. Within the chancel were found a number of graves, laid 
east and west, with the axis of the building, and one notable find 
was a skeleton measuring six feet six inches in height. Of two 
tombstones unearthed within the body of the church near the 
chancel, one has the distinction of being the only one found in 
America that has signs of once having borne such inlaid brasses 
as are seen on old monuments in England. The brasses were 
gone from this one, but their shape is plainly shown by the chan- 
nels in the stone, showing the figure of a knight, with pointed 
helmet and a scroll issuing from the mouth, Partly under the 
tomb was found a skeleton with spurs at the heels, and scraps 
of gold lace at the shoulders. The stone bore no inscription, but 
research seems to show that the knight was Sir George Yeardley, 
one'of the earliest Virginia governors, who died in 1627, 
“James Citty," as it used to be, has been restored in large 
part by the very scholarly research of Samuel H. Yonge, engi- 
neer in charge of the concrete breakwater which was partly 
completed in 1901, and is now being extended over the whole 
west end of the island. Here it may be noted that the shape of 
the island is a thing the casual reader is likely not to find in the 
books, though it might scem worth setting down, if the historians 
really knew it. Roughly, its outline is a good deal like that of a 
big oyster shell. It is about two and one-fourth miles long, the 
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main s lying northwest and southeast, with the narrower end 
of the island toward the northwest, At this.smaller end was the 
low, tide-washed isthmus that once connected it with the main- 
land. The present wooden bridge is some hundreds of yards 
t of where the isthmus used to be. From the spreading south- 
east margin of the island, behind the high James River front, 
fingers of marsh stretch nearly across the island. On the north- 
west, the river has been cutting away the land for some fifty 
years past, until it has taken off a strip about 500 feet wide. 
The western margin is still indicated by a big sycamore, now 
far out in the water; near it, at low tide, are the stumps of 
twelve others, showing that there must once have been a con- 
siderable grove there. John Smith's powder-house was near 
these, but it has now disappeared. 

The present extension of the sea-wall just saved a very impor- 
tant set of foundations—it practically touches them—whose 
excavation two years ago spurred Mr. Yonge to the best of his 
research work. These foundations showed the existence of sev- 
eral small, connected buildings. They include cellars and steps 
leading into them, and the foundations extend 240 feet from the 
present river edge inland. Mr, Yonge has shown pretty clearly 
that the most eastern of these was the State House in existence 
in 1676, in which Bacon contended with Sir William Berkeley. 
The building next the river was apparently the so-called Country 
House, and the next that of Justice Philip Ludwell. A human 
touch is given to these two by Mr. Leal's story of how he found, 
in digging out the basement of the first, a lady's stirrup, a thimble 
and a pair of scissors, The other gave up, besides melted lead 
and an obviously ancient bottle, a number of old cannon balis. 
the four and five-inch pellets that used to serve for the land 
pieces of that day. 

Mr. Yonge has upset the universal opinion of historians that 
the old settlement lay mostly west of the church. John Fiske 
says in "Old Virginia and Her Neighbors" (1896) that more 
than half of the site of the old town has been destroyed. Care- 
ful study and plotting of the old records of land patents has 
shown on the contrary that the town extended as far east of the 
church as west, and that it had a total length along the river of 
three-quarters of a mile. The records also show that the eastern 
or “New Towne” was of permanent character, and for many 
years after its establishment, in 1623, was the most important 
part of the corporation. Mr. Yonge has succeeded in laying out 
an approximate map of the old town, with its single “Back 
Street” some 300 to 500 feet from the river. His work is con- 
vineing, and should have wider currency than it gets in the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, Its details cannot 
be even summarized here, but the story reconstructs the past 
time as no chronicle of famines and Indian fights has ever done. 
His work could have been done in part before, but it was actually 
due to the new excavations —B, S, Baker, in Boston Transcript. 
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HAUS TRARBACH, 47 BEHRENSTRASSE, BERLIN, PRUSSIA.. HERR 
RICHARD WALTER, ARCHITECT. 


^s one notes the graceful—perhaps graceless—nudities that 
adorn this facade, one cannot but feel how lucky it is for those 
New Yorkers who, a few years ago, protested against the nudity 
of St. Gaudens's "Diana" on Madison Square Garden tower, and 
certain figures in the tympanum of the Stock Exchange pedi- 
ment, that they are not dwellers in the Prussian capital. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ENTRANCE PORCH, "PLUMSTED': HOUSE OF JOSEPH S, WHISTLER, 
ESQ. LENOX, MASS, 
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T would seem as though the enthusiasm with which 

architects everywhere set about solving the condi- 
tions stated in the programme for the Carnegie Peace 
Palace might be seriously cooled by the thought that his- 
tory has just proved that an important treaty of peace 
may be negotiated without calling on the good offices 
of Mr, Carnegie or consulting the stipulations of The 
Hague convention. Still, the palace is to be built, quite 
as if it, and not some unimportant town favored with an 
agreeable climate, were to be the scene of all future trea- 
ties between nations. But whatever may be the character 
of the competitive designs submitted, there can be no 
question as to the character and competency of the pro- 
fessional members of the jury of award. It would be dif- 
ficult to name a jury whose standing would be more 
readily acknowledged than that composed of Dr. Cuypers, 
representing Holland; M. Nénot, France; Herr Ihne, 
Germany ; Mr. Colcutt, England; Professor Kónig, Aus- 
tria, and Prof. Ware, the United States. Further par- 
ticulars concerning the programme may be fourfd in 
another column of this issue. 


HE possibilities of "grafting" in connection with 
public works of construction are so numerous that 

it is not surprising that the Philadelphia North American 
should have thought it worth while to discover what mat- 
ters of the kind had been engineered by the ring, or 
"gang," as they are called in Philadelphia, who have re- 
cently been overthrown by Mayor Weaver. Few, how- 
ever, could have anticipated the interesting revelations 
that have resulted. It appears that, although, in Mr. 
W. B. Powell, the city had an efficient city-architect, mat- 
ters were so arranged that he was given only unimportant 
work to do, which kept him and his staff but imperfectly 
busy while all the "good things," the large and interest- 
ing work, were placed in the hands of Mr. Philip H. 
Johnson, who had the good fortune to marry a sister of 
Mr. Israel Durham's, the now discredited and deposed 


` in 190r, although up to that auspicious date Mr. 


"bo: 
Johnson appears to have had. no knowledge of or practice 
in architecture, having until that time followed the call- 
ing of survevor and not having risen above a minor place 
in the city's Bureau of Surveys. His fortunate marriage 
seems, for a while, to have served him in better stead than 
the most prolonged and elaborate of architectural educa- 
tions; for, if the North American's figures may be relied 
upon, it secured to him work as architect of divers and 
sundry municipal buildings, which brought him com- 
missions of between three and four thousand dollars per 
year during the last four years—a return which does 
not exhibit a particularly flagrant case of nepotism. 
B T when Mayor Weaver had effected his coup d'état 
and was free to uncover things, he found that Mr. 
Johnson was at work upon the drawings and specifica- 
tions for eight million dollars’ worth of public buildings 
for the city, and was at the time about to award the con- 
tracts for the Municipal Hospital and Home for the Indi- 
gent, groups of buildings which will cost about four 
million dollars, and naturally he called a halt and made 
inquiries how it came about that Mr. Johnson and not Mr. 
Powell, the city-architect, was in charge of the work. 
This brought to light the fact that, one week before he 
himself came into office, his predecessor, Mayor Ash- 


bridge, had made a seemingly binding contract with Mr. 
Johnson, by which the latter was to be the architect for 
four great groups of hospital buildings, upon which the 
city was to spend eight million dollars. The case recalls 
the similar one in New York, when Mayor Low found it 
impossible to take all of the municipal work out of the 
hands of Messrs Horgan & Slattery, because Mayor Van 
Wyck had, a few days before his retirement, made a simi- 
larly binding contract with the latter. As would be ex- 
pected, in the Philadelphia case there are all sorts of sinis- 
ter charges, involving the employment of ward “heelers” 


as building inspectors—paid, too, by the contractors, 
whose work they were supposed to watch—which are at 
present under investigation and which may result in such 
proof of wrong-doing as will make it impossible to abro- 
gate the Ashbridge-Johnson contract, 


T is disturbing to have reported from Albany accounts 
I of the effects of the subsidence of one portion or 
another of the foundations of the Capitol building, results 
which call to mind the serious misgivings that nearly 
thirty vears ago were entertained lest, owing to the dip- 
ping of the clay stratum upon which parts of the founda- 
tion of the building rested, the entire hillside should at 
some time, when drenched with an unusual amount of 
moisture, slip off into the Hudson River. Some three 
weeks ago it was decided that the piers supporting the As- 
sembly staircase—upon which some eighty thousand dol- 
lars had to be spent nearly a score of years ago, owing to 
the effects of subsidence—were in need of immediate re- 
inforcement with steel clamps and bands to offset the 
result of the crushing which was going on under unequal 
strain. This report was followed by the account, a week 
later, of the falling of the plastering and a small amount 
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of masonry from the groined ceiling of the board-room 
of the Agricultural Department in the same wing of the 
building. Older practitioners will recall the long debate 
which followed the announcement that Mr. Eidlitz in- 
tended to employ—practically for the first time in this 
country in such important work—real masonry vaulting 
for the Assembly Chamber and other rooms in the build- 
ing, and it is within the memory of most of us that the 


Assembly Chamber vaults had to be replaced by a flat 


wooden ceiling, causing the destruction during the process 
of William M. Hunt's famous mural paintings, already 
partly perished through having been painted directly upon 
stonework not properly prepared for the work or protected 
on the ontside from percolating moisture. Presumably 
the vaulting recently affected by settling of the founda- 
tions will now also have to be replaced with a wooden 
ceiling. 

THE competition for the Cook County Court-House, 
i Chicago, to which we have referred once or twice, 
scems to have been conducted conformably to the condi- 


imme, since, otherwise, it 


tions of a very singular pro 


is not easy to see how, according to reports, the designs 
submitted could have represented buildings ranging in 
height For- 
tunately, the Commissioners, having early had experience 
with the ambiguities of the programme they had formu- 


between eight and twenty-six stories. 


lated, decided to call an expert to their aid in deciding 
on the merits of the designs actually submitted, vet, after 
all, have not followed their adviser's recommendations. 
The expert placed first in order of merit the design of 
Messrs. Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, of 
the specially invited firms. 


. Louis, one of 


The Commission, however, 
swayed perhaps by the popular jealousy that exists be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, have selected for execu- 
tion the design of Messrs. Holabird & Roche that was 
ranked second by the expert-adviser. 


ee TOUGH, thanks to the introduction of all kinds of 
1 wood-working machinery, the carpenter to-day is 
not the good "all round" mechanic his grandfather was, it 
has always seemed to us very unfair that, simply because 
carpentry is essentially one of the easy trades and so 
readily becomes overcrowded, those who follow the call- 
ing should have to accept a relatively low wage-rate. It 
is therefore with real pleasure that we learn that Judge 
George L. Wentworth, selected as umpire to decide the 
difference of 


opinion between the Boston Master Carpen- 
ters’ Association and the Carpenters’ District Council, has 
made his decision unqualifiedly in favor of the demands 
of the latter. 
October 


The new conditions, which go into effect 
I, are the The working-day is to remain 
ight hours, as now, but that for shop and mill hands is 
reduced from nine to eight hours; double-time in place 


of time-and-a-half is to be paid for work overtime and on 
holidays; Decoration Day is added to the stated holidays 
and a Saturday half-holiday is to be the rule from the 
middle of June to the middle of September; and, finally, 
the wage-rate is advanced from three dollars to three dol- 
lars and twenty-eight cents per day. 


[ RBAN roof-tops are used so much more than they 
used to be as places of rest and recreation that 
every care should be taken to make them places of 


really safe repair; parapet-walls should be inspected and 
strengthened and particular care should be paid to in- 
stalling proper and strong wire screens over all skylights 
that may, under any supposable condition, be called upon 
to sustain the weight of a human body. Even ventilator 
shafts of certain forms of outlet need protecting screens, 


as is shown by two similar mishaps of recent occurence. 
In one case a deck-hand on an ocean-liner sprang into 
the mouth of one of the ventilators to escape a wave 
coming over the quarter, lost his grip and fell to the 
fire-room a hundred feet or so below. In the other case 
a boy, playing with others of his age on top of a public 
school in this city, hid in the mouth of a ventilator shaft, 
and, he too losing his hold, fell through the hei 
stories, to be caught and jammed at a bend in the pipe. 


t of four 


Broken limbs only, fortunately, attended cach of these 
accidents. 
DHE magnitude of the school building operations in 
New York, to which we referred the other day, is 
further instanced by the fact that this city is now pro- 


curing by condemmation proceedings—which call for a 
total outlay of $598,000, or at the rate of $19.77 per square 
foot—a site for School-house No. 65. The site in ques- 
tion is in the crowded “East Side," between Hester and 
Canal streets. Here some thirty-four hundred children— 
equivalent in number to three full regiments and their 
bands—are to be housed and taught, although only a few 
blocks away, at Hester and Norfolk streets, there is 
already a still larger school-house wherein forty-two hun- 
dred and y children are seated; and large as the latter 
building is, it is exceeded in accommodation by School- 
house No, 188, on Houston street, about half a mile away. 


which provides seats and instruction for nine hundred and 
fifty more pupils than are to be taught in the new building 
for which the site is now being procured. The figures 
are impressive, not more because of their actual size than 
because they exhibit the American valuation of a literate 
population. 

NOTHER curious insurance case will shortly come 
d before the Fairfield County, Conn, Superior 
Court. A hotel in Danbury, Conn. owned by a Mrs. 
Cary was burned, and, as it was insured, she in due time 
received proper indemnification for the loss from the 
several insurance companies interested, amongst others 
from the Phenix Company. 


Having in this way been 
compensated for her loss—whether in full does not ap- 
pear—Mrs. Cary next brought a suit for damages against 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad Company, because it had 
caused the destruction of her property through allowing 
sparks to escape from the smoke-stack of its locomotive, 
and on this claim was awarded, after a jury trial, nearly 
six thousand dollars. This the railway corporation was 
about to pay, when the Phcenix Company intervened with 
an injunction, claiming that Mrs. Cary had already been 
reimbursed for the loss of her property, and that it was 
not lawful for her to collect another payment for the same 
loss; but that, if she elected to retain the larger sum 
awarded in the damage suit, she must first return to the 
insurance company the smaller amount paid as fire- 
l As this argument seems to belong to the opera- 
bouffe order, we fancy that Mrs. Cary will be able to 
make good her right to bank the proceeds of both awards. 
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SSING OF A CITY PALACE, 
TCHE one city of all the world where everybody lives in a 

palace is doomed, and bit by bit—not before the vanguard 
vings—the 
atic, 


BUILT INSIDE A 


of progress, but because of archzeologists’ 
curious town of Spalato, on the Dalmatian coast of the Adr 
is changing to a sleepy, south-European settlement. 

M Spalato anyone could realize the dream of the old ballad 
of imagining for even the hotel is 
part and parcel of the edifice—no less a one than the home of the 
t Roman emperor Diocletian. 
lhe approach to the city built in a palace cannot be forgotten 


“one slept in palace walls,” 


For three hours the steamers from Sebenico ply southward, 
through the Dalmatian archipelago, the most beautiful island- 
chain in the world. Centuries ago these isles were stripped of 


their forests and they rise as cones of purest white from the 


purple sea, fading to blue and lavender as distance drops them 


over the horizon, Here and there the peasants have brought 
soil to the slopes, and patches of vineyard appear, Later the 
islands increase in size, and come to be clothed .with forests, 
amid which vessels steer to their destinations, 

From the harbor no trace of the city appears: only a single 
irregular pile, slightly rectangular im shape, built om a terrace 


sembling, through its mighty walls, 
ve tiers of windows, quaintly point- 


rising from, the shore and r 


some great Roman camp. H 


SPALATO. 


THE PORTA 


Modern 


ed or rounded, mark as many floors im the building 


ains, above awnings on the lower floor, give 


panes and lace cti 
these a turn that fascinates at once. One great portal pierces the 
glimpses are caught of side- 
Such is the palace as it first 


walls, and as the boat draws nearer 
walk cafés on busy streets within 


appears 

Only on land, however, is it possible to appreciate the size of 
this compressed "flat"— 
and from forty-four to fifty-six feet in height. 


ughly, five hundred feet on all fronts, 
On all sides, save 


the one toward the land, sixteen small tow were originally 
interspersed with the square corner turrets, but of these only 
three now remain An octagonal tower—in addition—flanked 


the main portal to the city on each side, while triangular turrets 
occupied the center of the walls. These towers and the four 
ateways closed, the old palace w in its day, well-nigh im 
pregnable, and one can pieture folk in the windows of the super- 
the sea—built to make that wall of uniform 
height with the rest—laughing defiance at the landing foe. 

One enters Spalato through the Porta Aurea, the main gate 
Remains of barracks of the Emperor's guard and of homes 


structure along 


way. 


ui 


of the courtiers stretch to right and left home 
of the Cz 


floors use 


Just ahead is the 
lower 


asar. Between, three or four story tenements—their 


i as little shops—oceupy the space; and little passage- 


ways lead off to join the old byways of the palace. Beneath the 
Roman don 
or picturesque peasant girls lean from 


with the pedestrian, Ver 


arches spanning these, ey-boys cry their faggots, 


gabled windows to 


few of the people of Spalato itselt 


wear the national costume, and the peasant groups, gossipit 
Croatian or spoiled Italian, at the door-steps where the C 
t nothings with court favorites, 
n German, of things that 


lingered to exchange swe 
as dames of the better c 
women chatted of in this place ages ago 
tury 
is seen in the native costume of Dalmatia 


ass—who chat, 
are in twentieth 


from the 


cen- 
attire. Only occasionally some farm-wife interior 

Two main streets cross the palace at right angles from wall to 
wall, and at their intersection is the Pla 
ace, roughly 120 feet by 44, surrounded by Romanesque arches 


of to-day—an 


open 


SI 


which formed, in the olden time, the Great Court of the Palace. 
On the south stood the vestibule of the Empress, a gable 
crowned structure of magnificent porticos, crowned with three 
tall towers. Between it and the sea lay the atrium of the 
Cwsar—a covered square, just a trifle smaller than the chief 
court itself, and enclosed by splendid pillars, In the march of 


the centuries this space has been encroached upon, and to-d: 


A BYWAY INSIDE THE PALACE, ALATO, 


the old entrance gives access to modern shops of butchers and 


E 
bakers and candle-stick makers, for the candle still lights most 


of the homes of the city 
Passing through this medley of shops and erossing the porti 
ace dwellers tra 


1ambers—534 


cos of the palace crypt, the busy feet of the 
the mammoth subterranean 
long by 24 in width—upheld by a series of fifty 


verse roof of feet 
two arches, rest 


the cen- 


ing upon "half pillars" that extend in long rows down 
This cellar, which is now closed to visitors, terminates on 


in rich loggias, which form a pleasing prospect on ar- 


ter, 
the south 
rival by sea, as well as affording to present-day tenants a charm 
ing view of the gorgeous sunsets 

tood once Cresar’s 


nd sleeping apart- 


On the west side of the open square there 
and other richly-decorated buildings—bath 
ments—but squalid tenements and narrow lanes now occupy their 
Through the open arches of an arcade which, but for a 


sites. 


ance rift of sky, seems a replica of the Boston subway, one finds 
his way amid the tenements of the poor to the Cathedral square 
mother-church looms above wide clean streets, 


rred by scaffoldings 


itself, where the 
but with the beauty of its stately tower ma 
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set to protect it. Here, too, are the better homes—their exterior 
coated with a colored concrete common in the south of Europe. 

It is a curious irony of fate that this church and baptistery— 
the best preserved structures of the Roman period in the town— 
survive because of their use by the Christians, the people whom, 
above all others, the Emperor delighted to persecute. A portico 
before the Cathedral door and the old column-groves inside, 
neat, side-altars and a modern pulpit, oaken pews and ancient 
windows mingle the centuries in this church, 

House-numbers grace the palace walls; glass shop-windows 
are in the staunch old frames, and modern posters cover hoary 
corners on the lanes that lead to this baptistery. Here the grat- 
ing, the doors and the altars are modern—for the place is still 
used—but the huge stone font, the inscribed panels about, and 
the heavy gray sarcophagus in a corner of the edifice, date to 
the year 305, when this formed the private chapel of the Em- 


peror. 

As one saunters on to the Imperial Mausoleum, the custodian 
of the Palace, a genial old cleric, tells the story of the founda- 
tion of Spalato's pa in the following words: 

“In the fifth year of the fourth century of our e 
Emperor Diocletian, then d fifty-nine, tired of ruling, and, 
having divided his empire among four Ci with sep 
arate eapital and domains, abdicated at his birth-place at Sa- 
lone (close by), and took up the erection of this palace, where 
he was to end his days in peace. Such, monsieur, was the birth 
of our city;"—and this way of putting it is of just the right 


the Roman 


s, each 


PALACE WALL, FROM THE SEA, SPALATO. 


ngth to cover the short walk from the peristyle up a public 
airway, that reminds one of Genoa, to an open platform on 
which the mausoleum is built. 

This tomb was originally an octagonal building, seventy feet 
high by forty-four across, but back in the thirteenth century the 
fore-hall was removed to make way for a Romanesque clock- 
tower from which, even to-day, the hours are chimed—at the 
appointed moment and then in five minutes after. Of the 
twenty-four pillars once forming the corridor of the mausoleum 
nineteen remain, and against these street urchins lounge, await- 
ing the stray visitor to whom to sell post-cards. The interior of 
the tomb is made up of square and semi-circular niches, four 
of each—encompassed by parallel pillars of granite and 
phyry, hung with splendid tablets. The building, which w 
masterpiece, architecturally, in its day, is lit by a single semi- 
cruciform window, by whose dim light inscriptions and mos 
without number are visible. In the crypt beneath the marble 
floor, eight rounded niches for the dead are preserved, and Dio- 
cletian, it is evident, builded far better than he hoped. 

Both among these structures and over the neighborhood gen- 
erally, relics of various sorts have been found, and these are 
assembled in three small civic museums. Pale blue urns of 
translucent glass—for holding the ashes of the dead—enclosed 
in tall stone jars, metal statuettes and vases of alabaster mingled 
with clumsy locks of iron, cameos, chains and torture “brace- 
lets" (still enclosing, in concrete, the bones of the martyred), 
are to be seen in these museums; and aíter spending an hour 
in the first of the buildings, it gives one a decided shock to 
emerge on the little shops of to-day and other evidences of a 


D 


por- 
sa 


belated twentieth century, lining the way to the other museum. 
There, too, there are tablets innumerable—among them a curious 
one of two zebras—with students engaged in making casts from 
the inseriptions, which date to the period of the decadence. In 
fact the greater portion of the remains of Spalate reveal the 
haste with which the rapidly-failing and hypochondriae Emperor 
sought to build for himself a retreat from an unwelcome world. 

Ever since medizeval times numerous small buildings have clus- 
tered against the outer walls of the palace—notably along the 
southern exposure, where, in the century just passed, a nation 
of shop-keepers built—as well as around the structures on the 
inside. 

Following the example of the French Government, which for- 
bids alteration of the exterior of such of the old Government 
buildings of Paris as are now rented or leased, as early as 1850 
a movement was inaugurated to purchase and remove these bar- 
nacles, and estimates made showed that forty-eight thousand 
dollars would complete the work, The matter, however, devel- 
oped a political controversy, and died a speedy death Aftér a 
few years it was proposed that in addition to paying for con- 
fiscation the city should build homes for the evicted beyond the 
walls, This, too, aroused tremendous party-feeling, and could 
not be brought to an issue. Finally, however, laws were passed 
to the effect that while nothing existant at time of such passage 
would be disturbed, thereafter—under penalty of from two 
hundred to two thousand dollars—no one might build either in 
or about the palace "to its harm," and a committee of citizens 


PALACE WALL AND MODERN SHOPS, SPALATO. 


was appointed to interpret the clause. Ever since, Spalato has 
been steadily acquiring all buildings attached or built inside the 
palace and effecting their removal at once. The State reserves 
the right, at any change of ownership of property, to appropriate 
what the Ministries of Culture and Education, Justice and Fi- 
nance deem wise, and it is quite probable that before many years 
the long-coveted end will be achieved, 

A tabulation of all properties proposed for removal serves to 

show that, in the year 1904, there were just 2,186: persons living 
inside the walls,—occupying 469 rooms of the palace itself and 
271 buildings of post-Roman origin. The property inside the 
palace was that year assessed at $920,434. 
Modern Spalato,—beyond the pala lies on a peninsula 
vashed by two great "canales," and encircled by lofty hills, 
rising to as high as six hundred feet. Its population is given 
ata trifle over 16,000, 

The homes of this Spalato are three-story affairs,—the ex 
ior coated with yellow concrete, Inside the palace walls gardens 
are unknown, even "back yards" are at a minimum; but in this 
suburb pretty flower-beds and clumps of shrubbery reveal the 
love of the Dalmatians for green things. 

Horse-cars minus tracks ply the streets to the doors of the 
palace, but inside it, only the burro and donkey appear. Turks 
or Bosnians, from the market inside, peddle chickens, geese and 
white turke or figs and egg-plants and pears to the house- 
holders beyond the walls. Now and then, a peasant woman— 
in loose brown with white sleeves emerging from the 
gown and bandanna of red, about head and neck—goes by, but 
she, too, seems curiously out of place and modern. 


robe, 
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In the palace-city time is marked by the old clock, ten-min- 
utes behind the rest of Dalmatia; but on the outside folk correct 
the error and standard time prevails. Here the streets are lit 
by gas; there are modern office-buildings, theater, hospital and 
parks, and a handsome up-to-date quay. 

These things, however, are of the other Spalato; not the one 
which the rare tourist delights in.  Archzologists, the world 
over, revel in the thought of the denuded palace approaching 
ever nearer complete vacation. But the world, which loves the 
quaint and queer, views with sincere regret the pasing of the 
city built in the palace. Feux J. Koca. 


TERNE PLATES FOR TIN ROOFING," 


N considering this subject it must be borne in mind that 
progress in the various trades and a demand for a cheaper 
material than terne plates on low-priced work are probably 

the dominant causes of the falling-off in the use of terne plates. 
While the unsatisfactory lasting qualities of the plates of the 
present day may have had much to do with bringing about the 
present conditions in the trade, still the current practice of put- 
ting on the cheapest possible roof-covering that will last for a 
number of years with the least possible care, accompanied as 
nearly all are with a ten-year guaranty, is in all probability 
the dominant reason for the use of these materials in preference 
to terne plates for roofing purposes, for it cannot be denied that 
a tin roof, to last, must have care and attention. 

The supplanting of terne plates by slag, plastic slate and other 
like materials on good work, and by tar, gravel and the various 
pulp, paper and other products, combined with asphalt, etc., 
such as Rubberoid, Paroid, Flint-coke and other kindred cove 
ings, on cheap and temporary work is undoubtedly due to their 
cheapness rather than their lasting qualities, for there is no 
record of any of these materials having been on a roof fifty years 
and over, while there are many roofs of tin and terne [ 
in this country and Canada that have been on for longer than 
that time, and they are good to-day. 

The deterioration im the lasting qualities of terne plates and 
the consequent want of confidence in the material is undoubtedly 
due largely to one cause, and that is the substitution of steel 
as a base for the old-time charcoal iron. 

The use of steel plates as a base commenced in Wales about 
1878, and when the industry came to this country about 1890 
steel became and is still the base of practically all the terne 
plates made in America and in a large majority of those made 
in other countrie Bessemer and Siemens-Martin, or open- 
hearth, steels being of a soft pliable nature, admitting of a fine 
smooth surface, it was thought that they were the ideal materials 
for roofing plates, especially as they could be manufactured at 
a much lower cost than iron and at a minimum percentage of 
waste. Their use for roofing became universal, and the fact 
is not to be denied that as a roofing plate, taking a heavy, smooth 
coating, they far excelled in their working qualities the old- 
fashioned iron, After a few years’ use roofs of steel base terne 
plate commenced to give out, the principal cause being pin-hole 
rings, or the appearance of thousands of small holes as minute 
as the point of a pin, in a single sheet. As time prog d the 
complaints from this source multiplied. Various causes were 
assigned for this trouble and remedies sought, but up to the 
present time there has not been discovered a satisfactory remedy, 
for steel plates do still pin-hole, some in a short time, some in 
a few years, and some not at all, for there are records of terne 
plates made of steel being on roofs fifteen years and still good. 

This clearly shows the existence of some deleterious sub- 
stance in the steel, and what that is and a remedy therefor is 
yet to be discovered. As to the cause of this pin-holing, there 
are about as many theories as there are steel manufacturers; 
perhaps the whole thing may be summed up in an answer made 
by a Government engineer. In his tour of inspection of steel 
manufactories he visited one of the largest tin-plate plants in the 
East and, after spending a number of hours in thoroughly inspect- 
ing the coating processes of tin and terne plates, was asked this 
question: "Now, Major, what in your opinion causes pin-hol- 
ing?" His answer was: "The steel plate you use as a base 
contains within itself elements of its own destruction, and. what 
those elements are I have never been able to find out and have 
never met any one who h All have theories, but none a 
satisfactory explanation, This is true of the plate to-day. The 
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pin-holing and the consequent want of confidence in terne plates 


is the sole cause of its being passed by as a roof covering. There 
are other causes which may be and undoubtedly are important 
factors in bringing about the abandonment of terne plates for 
roofing. 

These may be summed under two heads: First, poor work- 
manship, particularly the modern way of nailing a tin roof; 
second, allowing a roof to stand after it is completed for days 
or sometimes weeks before it is painted. The roofer claims the 
paint holds better after it is rusted, Was there ever a greater 
fallacy? You coat the iron and steel to prevent rust and pre- 
serve it, and why allow that very thing to occur before putting 
on the protecting coat of paint? This theory, born of ignorance, 
is too ridiculous to dwell on. A tin roof should be carefully 
cleaned of all rosin, etc, and painted just as soon as finished. 
This is the care that the metal demands and must have if you 
want it to last, 

The modern way of nailing a flat-seam roof is one of the 
worst enemies of a tin roof, for every nail you put through the 
plate itself invites à leak, and it is a matter of surprise that the 
largest manufactory of terne plate in the world should advo- 
vate this very system in its book, "4 Fifty-Year Roof.” By this 
system you nail the sheet direct to the roof board, using % or 
l-inch wire nails, five or seven to a sheet, three or four on the 
long seams, two or three on the short seams, Then the seam is 
hammered down over the nails covering them up, or is supposed 
to do so; but as the seam is barely over ?& inch, even if carc- 
fully put in, the edge of the nail is only 1-16 inch from the edge 
of the seam. In soldering-off, the solder runs around the nail 
head, not over it, for it cannot; and in five or seven places in 
the seam you have a seam only 1-16 inch. In nine cases out 
of ten you will find the leaks near these nail heads, This is a 
cheap way, but one of the worst for a tin roof, 

There is only one way to put on a tin roof—that is, cleating 
for both flat and standing seams. If put on in sheets, three 
1% or 2-inch cleats to the cross seams and five on the long 
seams on every 14x20 sheet; if put om in rolls, a cleat every | 
or 5 inches. By this method, when your seams are flattened 
down and your roof soldered off and the seams well soaked, 
you have practically a solid sheet of tin for a roof. Every seam 
is as good as the sheet, if not better, and not a nail hole on its 
entire surface, as the nails are put through the cleat, not through 
the plate. All expansion and contraction is taken care of with 
no buckling of the sheet, 

The above are undoubtedly the main causes of the decadence of 
terne plates as a roof covering, and until a satisfactory, perma 
nent remedy is found and the good old-time methods of putting 
on the plates are adopted, the material will continue to be passed 
by and neglected as a roof covering. 

C oal iron as a base plate, is claimed, is now rapidly 
coming back into use, the same as it was thirty years ago. This 
is not a step backward, but simply a return to something that 
has been tried and not been found wanting. By charcoal iron I 
mean iron derived from smelting the ore in charcoal furnaces 
and working up the charcoal pig iron in charcoal knobbing fires, 
and not the “charcoal iron" that is made in America to-day for 
terne plates, which is manufactured from scrap steel by a 
so-called process of making iron from steel, a reversal of 
known and tried processes. This last is claimed to be charcoal 
irom chemically pure, but in a chemical analysis the point of 
demarcation between iron and steel is so fine that without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the physical tests the analyst is unable to 
determine accurately which is iron and which is steel. All the 
old brands now on the market were made of charcoal iron 
prior to about twenty-five years ago, and it was this material 
that gave them their reputation for service. There are instances 
where terne plates have been known to last on a roof 100 years, 
but they were iron, not steel. There is a church in Vermont 
whose steeple was covered with iron plates coated with pure 
tin in 1816, and it had never been painted up to 1903—87 years on 
a roof, 

The trade is at present flooded with all kinds of articles boost- 
ing the steel-base plate and giving steel attributes and qualities 
that are known to belong solely to charcoal iron. One of these 
is entitled “The Charcoal Iron Delusion.” In the first chapter 
of the article the following statement occurs: “The result is pin- 
es in the coating, a common fault of charcoal-iron tin plate." 
is simply a perversion of facts and is entirely misleading, 
and every one at all conversant with the two materials knows 
that charcoal iron does not pin-hole, while steel does. When 
the base of a plate goes all the coating you can heap on will not 
prevent a leak from declaring itself very shortly. 


Again, the claim is made that the soft absorbent surface of 
5 causes the metal to absorb the coating, This is not a f 
You can take a steel sheet, and after scraping off all the coating, 
you will have a fine, close-grain steel surface with no trace of 
coating. Take a sheet of charcoal iron and subject it to the same 
process and you will find particles of the coating all through the 
grain of the iron, showing that iron does absorb the coating. 
Still there is no denying the fact that the smooth surface of 
steel takes the coating much quieker and easier than the rougher 
surface of iron. It is for this reason that steel is preferable for 
coating to iron. Steel is very sensitive to the action of the atmos- 
phere, and rusts very easily, gradually destroying itself. Iron, 
on the contrary, is very slow to rust, and if properly protected 
from the atmosphere will not rust at all. It is this characteristic 
that makes iron so superior to any steel for these sheets. 

A cheaper process of making charcoal iron in this country will 
undoubtedly be discovered, and when it is there will be a return 
to iron for terne plate and a consequent restoration to the old- 
time prestige of tin plate as a roofing material. Ev 
knows that there is nothing better than a good vin roof for an 
ordinary dwelling. 

I might also add there are many other factors that could be 
considered in this paper on tin roofing which have an important 
bearing on its success. Prominent among them is the use of Al 
solder to make the seams of the roofing plates, particularly flat 
tin roofing, adhere properly to one another. In my opinion good 
solder is as necessary to a tin roof as good bolts and rivets 
are to the steel frame of a modern building. For instance, sup 
posing the rivets of a modern steel frame building were com 
posed of rotten material; what do you consider would be the 
value of that frame? Any practical man in this business 
could readily perecive what the, result would be, Then, aguin, I 
might add that if you had the best of material, both tin plate 
and solder, and had poor mechanies to put those tim plates on 
the roof, there would be then a very grievous doubt as to their 
making a good tin root 

Another complaint is in the manufacture of tin plates; when 
the black sheets are cut in the mill to the requisite size, for 
some reason or another they don't appear to be square; or, in 
other words, they are cut askew. ‘The when 
attempt is made to put the sheets together properly, it is almost 
impossible to get a straight edge on the sheets or a strip of 
tin, Then when attempt is made to lay sheets, particularly upon 
a Hat roof, it generally results in what I would term, in trade 
parlance, “busted seams," and requires considerable time, solder 
and often nails on the outside of the seam to make a finish 
Any one in the trade knows that when nails are driven into the 
sheet of tin outside of the seam, particularly on a “busted seam,” 
even if a large amount of solder is put upon each nail head, the 
contraction and expansion of the sheet on the roof will foree that 
flat head up through the solder, and the consequence is a 
Another difficulty in making good tin roofing, partic 
seam, is that it is almost impossible to keep sheets of tin notched 
and edged all ready for use, simply because when notched the 
tin, unless used immediately, becomes oxidized or rusty from 
moisture or the fumes of muriatic acid or many causes that are 
found in the tin-roofing shop. A rusty butt is.a common nuisance 
and requires extra time and solder to overcome it on the tin 
roof. These last defects in tin roofing I have overcome and 
have had patents granted to me within this last three years 
covering the method, which I hope soon to put upon the market. 
‘There are many other minor details that I might refer to, but 
| consider I have taken up about as much time as I am entitled 
to, E will close for the present and expect honest criticism from 
all quarters of the globe upon the above subject. 
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consequence is, 


DISCUSSION. 

Jacos Rinci, Jersey City: I think this paper should be dis- 
cussed. Tt will go forth among the trade as the views of Mr. 
Martin, of New York, and in many cases | do not think his 
views are correct. For instance, the conditions in New York 
and in the surrounding States are different from what they are 
in the country. He says, for instance, that a steeple in Ver- 
mont has been covered for so many years. You could not pos- 
sibly have dore that in New York City. We have to contend 
with smoke and the salt air there. And there are other things 
which make it far different in the large cities than in the coun- 
try. You might be able to leave a roof in some localities with- 
out paint for months, but you could not do that in New York, 
no matter what kind of a roof it was. If you left a tin roof 


unpainted for two weeks in New York it would be as red as 
a fox. 
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I have been in the business fifty years, and I have used the 
various brands that are manufactured in this country, and have 
used imported tin to a large extent, and I have had a very wide 
experience. In New York and surroundings there are plates 
used that weigh 100 pounds to the box, a kind of tin that should 
never be used at all, In some cases I have heard of plates that 
weigh 90 pounds to the box, a little better than tissue paper. 
Now can you be surprised that a roof does not last when you 
cover it with such stuff? But if you get an old-method plate, 
which is well covered, and you put that on a roof and cover it 
with a good paint, I know it will last a long time. 

Mr. Earney: In discussing the question of tin roofing I am 
possibly not a very good authority, although my experience dates 
back forty years as.a tin roofer, but I will admit that I hav 
only recently come to the conclusion that we are making a grave 
mistake in recommending to our friends and customers the 
use of gravel, slate, etc, instead of tin roofing, I admit that I 
have done this myself, but L have come to the conclusion that | 
thereby committed a mistake, a blunder and an injustice to my 
fellow-man, The whole thing, as | understand it, is due to the 
substitution of steel for iron, which was a great and serious mis- 
take, and was done by the American manufacturers in order to 
drive the English product out of the market. I believe it would 
have been better had the American manufacturers aimed to 
produce something better than their English cousins, and with 
American push, enterprise and energy we would have found a 
market for it anyhow. 

Our American makers have erred in substituting steel for iron, 
However, all kinds of tin plate have rendered good service, as 
you all can testify. The best qualities have disappointed us and 
the worst qualities have agreeably surprised us. I know of a 
6,000-foot roof of the cheapest American tin that has stood 
twelve years and is still good!’ It was painted as soon as fin- 
ished, and again in two weeks, and has had the best of care 
since. 1 know of an old-style double-dipped roof that was put 
on three years ago and was replaced in six months, In Phila- 
delphia, rows of houses are put up in the cheapest possible man- 
ner and they are covered with cheap American tin plate that has 
lasted for years. Let us not condemn tin roofing, Let us rather 
do good work, see that it is painted immediately with good paint. 
If we all do it, tin roofing will come back into popular favor, 

W, U. Foutansner, Pittsburg, Pa.: T have been deeply imer- 
ested in Mr, Martin's excellent paper and your interesting com- 
ments on it, I have been selling tin plates for twenty-six 
and know some of his points are well taken, He is to be greatly 
commended for the care he has taken in preparing his paper. 
Nails through the sheets and the paint used cause much of the 
complaint about tin plate. T feel the importance of this paint 
question and hope your association will take it up rately 
and learn the effect of the different paints, | know positively 
as the result of investigation that paint is a great cause of trouble. 
Plates carefully made by men who are trained will be furnished 
with a guaranty of their durability, Nevertheless, 49 pounds 
of coating have been applied by the palm-oil process. and yet the 
plates have pin-holed, Some of our own that had my confi- 
dence pin-holed and cost us money to replace. We have tried 
to solve the problem and think we have, and are willing to give 
à fifteen-year guaranty with our tin plate, if properly painted 
with the right paint, 

Steel is the base of practica 
try. 


sep: 


y all the plates made in this coun- 
In 1889 [ made a visit to Wales, when there were but two 
small Welsh mills making charcoal plates, and all the other 
makers had been making steel plates for twelve or fifteen years. 
"hose steel plates are on roofs all over this country and have 
been for twenty-five years, and those Welsh plates are lasting. 
The Welshmen studied the best method of making steel pla. 
for durability, and this knowledge is the secret of their success. 
The change from iron to steel was on account of cost, but they 
made good steel, which has advantages over the best charcoal 
iron, In making steel there are forty different operations, or 
forty opportunities to make a mistake, Some manufacturers are 
trying to avoid them. The charcoal-iron ery is a fad. Charcoal- 
iron roofs are making as poor a showing in Pittsburg as steel 
roofs, The interest and effort of the maker to overcome pin- 
holing will eventually meet with success. The fact that 90 per 
cent, of the tin plate made 1s used for cans, which only need last 
a short time, does not encourage the effort to make plates that 
will last long, and this influence is hard to overcome. 

In making plates they are subjected to a strong acid bath that 
is hot; they are then swilled in pure water to remove the acid ; 
but if any part of the hot plate dries in changing from the acid 
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bath to the water acid crystals form that cannot be dissolved and 
they are the secret of much pin-holing. A heavy outer coating 
will not prevent the action of this internal destructive agent. 
Then, again, there is not sufficient care in providing the best 
annealing furnaces, and too little time is given to annealing, which 
process should be given forty-eight hours. These are the secrets 
of the lasting qualities of Welsh plates. 

Good tin plate was made in this country in 1873. In 1895 I 
got from Mr, Wood charcoal-iron tin bars, had sheets rolled, then 
coated and tested them. We have shown faith in our investi- 
gation by erecting at a great expense a steel plate plant when 
we could for less money have built charcoal forges. But char- 
coal iron would make a further draft on our forests, which are 
already disappearing too fast. I think, in the light of my experi- 
ence and investigations, that charcoal iron would be a step back- 
ward. In conclusion, we are prepared to guarantee our steel 
plates, I heartily thank you for your kindness in according me 
an opportunity to say a few words from the standpoint of a 
manufacturer. 


THE ARCHITECT'S DUTY IN SPECIFYING FOR CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION.* 


HE use of reinforced concrete has progressed so rapidly that 
except among technical men who have devoted spe 
study to the subject, there is a lack of knowledge decidedly 

to the advantage of the material. Even among architects the 
men who have to specify its use and who must determine the 
relative values of the various systems, there is so little real knowl- 
edge of the subject that they are inclined to waive all responsi- 
bility and try to make the construction stand up by placing the 
contractor under a bond. It is needless to say that the less real 
knowledge a fireproofing company may have of the subject the 
more willing will it be to sign a guaranty, imbuing its system 
with supernatural powers, and blinding the eyes of the owner with 
a money security to the possibility of a collapse which may send 
him and his associates into eternity. What good will a bond do 
them? It may replace the building. It surely will not replace 
the loss of life due to incompetent design, Why should an 
owner consent to place himself and his associates under the 
shadow of a reckless design? It is for two reasons—the love of 
the almighty dollar and the lack of appreciation of the risk being 
taken. Two fireproofers may be asked in a general way: “What 
does your system of fireproofing cost per square foot?" The 
answers, because of the variation, are a surprise to the owner. 
One man quotes a standard price. He uses the same construc- 
tion, regardless of span or capacity, and offers to give a bond 
that his floor will have the required strength. The other takes 
more time to consider, figures out accurately the quantities of 
materials required to do the work in a scientific manner, and 
quotes a price consistent with the design. The work is awarded 
to the first, he being the lower bidder, and the owner moves his 
business into quarters which are a continual menace to public 
safety. He is simply letting apples be shot off his head, and 
feeling that he will not be hit because the marksman has had 
pretty fair success picking off apples heretofore, and he has put 
up a bond to shoot straight this time. In talking to an archi- 
tect a few days ago, the writer dropped a few remarks about 
the probabilities of a collapse in concrete-steel construction and 
the desperate chances some people are taking. “Well,” said the 
architect, “you are the last person on earth I expected to hear 
talking that way," and he spoke the truth. He has had concrete- 
steel men pumping concrete impossibilities his way until he ex- 
pects them all to be prevaricators of the rankest nature. Concrete 
is subject to all of the faults of building materials and a few 
more. Every ingredient must be perfect. Mixing and placing 
must be perfect.’ It must have the proper time to acquire its 
strength. Any one of these points failing, it is no better than 
so much mud. The question arises, if a material hazardous in 
itself must be used, should not the reinforcement be placed in 
such a way as to reduce to a minimum the possibility of a col- 
lapse? There can be but one answer: Do the reasonable thing; 
supply in steel what is lacking in the concrete, and do it consist- 
ently throughout the design from the centre of the slab to the 
base-plate, Concrete-steel is like all other good things; it is 
common sense from the beginning to the end. If reason calls for 
a certain thickness of slab, then it should be used, for to cut down 
in so essential a feature is taking a responsibility for the lives of 


"Extracts from a paper on “Concrete Construction and Consistency in 
Reinforcement" read before the Northwest Railway Club, by Louis F. 
Brayton, of the Brayton Engineering Co., of St. Paul. 


others. If common sense says place reinforcement here or 
there, then it should be so placed in spite of the cost in excess 
of that design neglecting it. A prominent engineer once said to 
the writer: "If your design does not look to you symmetrical, 
common sense, logical, consistent, then keep on until you get it." 
Every word was true, and it has been the greatest aid in the 
design of structures to feel, when the conditions were attained, a 
kind of self-satisfied confidence that the design would fulfil the 
conditions of those words. In consideration of the condi 
outlined, what is the owner to do in regard to the fireproofing 
of his building? In the first place, he is to realize that the fire- 
proofing is the most important part of the construction, without 
exception, upon which it is his lot to pass. In the second place 
he, in conjunction with the architect, should settle beyond a doubt 
the exact form of construction which he proposes to pay for. 
Far too often is a general contract signed in which no provision 
is made in regard to the fireproofing to be used, other than that it 
should fulfil certain tests, when with proper attention the best 
might be had without additional cost. The result is, that the 
contractor not being bound to any particular system, is free to 
take such bids as he sees fit. The well-designed system, upon 
which he may haye originally based his bid, is unable to meet the 
price of reckless competition, and it is crowded out to give its 
place to one deficient in thickness of slab, or quantity and correct 
design of reinforcement. The reputation of the architect and his 
own personal interests demand in every way that only such a 
system be used as is fully consistent with the requirements im- 
posed upon it, and, above all things, when an owner buys fire- 
proofing he ought to get what he wants, for it is his head it is 
going to hang over. Summing up, the following points may be 
noted as worthy of thought: A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, No matter how strong the longitudinal reinforce- 
ment is, the shear member may prove the weak link, causing the 
wreck of the whole. Be consistent, from the load to the support. 
A bond will not contribute to the strength of the design, nor will 
the fact that one panel has stood a strenuous test be any criterion 
that the next will do the same, if the design is not logical and 
consistent throughout. The man who wants the best must select 
it for himself when he pays the price, or he will get a substitute, 
carrying with it a continual menace to business and human life 
The importance of the reinforced-concrete work as a part of the 
entire structure has not been considered. The architect and owner 
may fully realize the necessity of good designing in reinforced 
concrete, as well as in other materials; but the question arises in 
their minds: “If this work is to be done by companies design- 
ing under patented systems and is to be entirely a work of spe- 
cialty, how are we to get the desired results?" "The first thing 
of importance for the architect to consider is the specification. 
It lies within his power to lay down certain rules, which design- 
ers, in submitting their schemes, must adhere to. In order to 
make consistent specifications, however, something of a knowledge 
of the subject is absolutely necessary. Requirements should be 
made in such a general way as not to exclude good systems of 
construction in favor of any particular one, but they should not be 
so general as to allow the indiscriminate figuring of those com- 
panies known to submit habitually designs inconsistent with en- 
gineering principles. One of the first matters for consideration 
should be that the concrete-steel designer will have the liberty of 
designing the reinforced concrete portions of the work in such a 
way as is most consistent with his system. He shall submit 
details sufficient to illustrate his method of construction and fur- 
nish a specification clearly setting forth the thickness of the slabs 
and the depth of the beams and stating the proposed arrangement 
of the steel reinforcement therein. His specification should state 
the ingredients which he proposes to use in his concrete, together 
with their proportions; but in no case should the designer use a 
concrete less rich in cement than in the proportion of one part 
Portland cement to three parts of sand and four parts of gravel or 
crushed stone. In no case should the use of cinders in any 
structural portions of the reinforced concrete be considered. The 
reason for stating the proportions as above is evident: it is a 
simple way of stating that the architect and owner will not be 
satisfied to consider a leaner mixture than that specified, but if 
the fireproofer wishes to use a richer concrete he is at perfect lib- 
erty to do so. The architect who specifies a definite proportion 
for concrete takes a certain responsibility for its strength, but if 
he says, “not less than,” he is relieving himself of this responsi- 
bility. The same question arises in regard to placing of the rein- 
forcement. If an architect chooses to design the reinforced con- 
crete for the structure, then he should be absolutely responsible 
for its stability, for he is asking general contractors to bid upon 
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the work who have made no particular study of reinforced con- 
crete, and do not claim to know whether the steel reinforcement, 
as called for in the architect's plans, is of sufficient strength or 
not. It would be unreasonable under the circumstances to ask 
the contractor to guarantee that the floors would stand a load of 
any definite amount under test, except in so far as the architect 
is willing to take the responsibility for the correctness of his de- 
sign. The writer had occasion to figure some fireproofing a short 
time ago, in which the architect specified the requirements which 
would be used, at the same time he required the general con- 
tractors to guarantee that the floor would stand up under a test 
load of 1,000 pounds per square foot without sign of 
"There were two very inconsistent propositions in this specifica 
Tn the first place, the reinforcement, as the architect designed it, 
had nothing like the capacity which he asked the contractor to 
guarantee, In the second place, the idea that a reinforced-con- 
crete construction should stand up to its utmost capacity without 
signs of failure is inconsistent, for what is it expected that the 
concrete will be doing while the steel is stretched up to and far 
beyond its elastic limit? Under the specifications any cracks oc- 
curring in the concrete would be considered a sign of failure, and 
yet we know that the very nature of the materials used will ne- 
cessitate a stretching of the steel under a load, and that the con- 
rily show more or less cracks on the tension 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, N 
AND ITS ARCHITECT. 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 28, 15 
To tHe Eprror or THE AMERICAN. ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sir:—After persistent inquiry I have just ascertained that 
Thomas Welch was the architect of "The High Street Presbyte- 
rian Church,” corner High and Court streets, Newark. 

I remember him very well as practising here for some years 
between about 1855 and 1865. He was an Englishman, of good 
professional training and ability, as is evident from this and other 
churches designed by him and erected here in Newark, all of 
which will stand the test of educated criticism. Unfortunately, 
the church in question was enlarged some ten years ago by ex- 
tensions out of harmony with the original design of Mr, Welch, 
who, I understand, returned to England and died there. 

Very truly yours, JEREMIAH O'RovRK 


HIGH STREET WARK, 


». 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


CENTRAL PORTICO; FEDER! PALACE, MEXICO. M, 


TECT, PARIS, FRANCE. 


VARD, ARCHI- 


DETAIL OF THE SAME, 


VIEW IN THE SALLE DES PAS-PERDUS: FEDERAL PALACE, MEXICO. 


A CORNER OF THE STAIRCASE-HALL: FEDERAL PALACE, MEXICO, 


PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE L 


URUGUAY, 


PALACE, MONTEVIDEO, 


We feel that it will be of interest, while publishing the draw- 
ings that show what sort of a parliament building M. Bénard is 
erecting for one of the largest of the Spanish-American Repub- 
lics, to show also the premiated design for the similar building 
that is likely to be erected in one of the smallest of her sisters. 
We copy the plate from the British Architect, which seems 
to have reproduced its plate from some French publication, 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES, 142D STREET, 


YORK, N. Y. 


WEST NEW 


This curious architectural freak is due to the ingenuity and 
energy of one of the good Fathers who conduct one of the several 
Mission Churches in New York, who at the time the National 
Academy of Design, in Twenty-third street, was pulled down, 
procured a portion of the material used for its outer walls and 
then, shortly after, persuaded the Archbishop of New York to give 
him the material forming that part of the east end of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral which had to be torn down to make way for 
the new Lady Chapel. With this fund of ready-made material 


there was economically constructed a little chapel which will 
always draw the attention of the passer in the street. 


INTERIOR VIE IN THE SAME, 


The curious rococo sereen-work, which is absolutely purposeless 
and, so far as discernible, function] suggests nothing so much 
as that it must have been the gift of certain grateful plaster- 
working parishioners who wrought out their own ideas, using 
whatever moulds they happened to find about their shops, 
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JOHN 


MAIN ENTRANCE: TOWN-HALL, COLCHESTER, ENGLAND, MR. 


BELCHER, ARCHITECT, 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tug BEGINNING or THE “Steer Ace.”"—About 1890, some rail- 
roads commenced to build small spans and plate girders of steel, 
and for eyebars steel was almost exclusively used, At that time 
most of the rolling-mills, which had formerly manufactured 
wrought iron, were equipped with steel furnaces, but continued 
for some time to make both kinds of material, until they found 
it more profitable to confine themselves to the manufacture of 
structural steel only, and discontinued the manufacture of 
wrought iron, In 1894, it was practically impossible to obtain 
wrought-iron shapes, and from that time forward steel entirely 
superseded wrought iron as the modern structural material. The 
year 1894, therefore, may be considered as the commencement of 
the present epoch—the steel age.—Scientific American, 


Punic AND Persona, HycreNE— The sphere of hygiene may 
be divided, as it often is, into the two hemispheres, public hygiene 
and personal hygiene, or it may be cut into one portion dealing 
chiefly with the human mechanism and its operation (personal 
hygiene), and another portion dealing chiefly with the environ- 
ment of that mechanism (sanitation). The time has gone by 
when any one person can safely undertake to deal with the whole 
sphere of hygiene. The physiologist and the physician must in 
the future leave to the architect and the sanitary engineer such 
subjects as housing, heating and ventilation, water-supply and 
sewerage, precisely as the sanit engineer has never presumed 
to deal with foods and feeding, vaccines and antitoxins, exercise, 
sleep and rest. The former subjects deal chiefly with the con- 
trol of the environment, the latter subjects chiefly with the 
control of the individual, and sanitation and hygiene must hence- 
forward be regarded as separate hemispheres of the science of 
health—Scientific American, 


Pontine MARSHES TO ne DRAINED.—Prince Borghese, the Mar- 
quis Ferrarinati, the Duke of Sermoneta and the other great 
Roman nobles owning the Pontine Marshes have, after many 
years of negotiation, at length concluded a contract with a Ger- 
man syndicate, headed by Baron von Donath, for the draining 
of the marshes in question and their conversion into arable land, 
What this means to Italy and to Rome will be understood when 
it is explained that these marshes, which extended over a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from near the sea to the Alban hills, are 
a source of intense unhealthiness to Central Italy and constitute 
the breeding ground of that ague and malarial fever which is 
one of the curses of that portion of the kingdom, The law 
accepting and sanctioning the baron's project for the draining 
of the marshes was enacted a number of years ago. But until 
now the great territorial magnates mentioned above have stood 
in the way of the execution of the project, owing to the fact that 
they preferred to use the marshes as game preserves. Now, how- 
ever, they have all been brought into line, and there is no further 
obstacle to the enterprise. The marshes are to be drained, with- 
out a single cent of expense to the State or to the land-owners. 
All that the syndicate asks for is a certain percentage of the land 
reclaimed. 

It is interesting to recall that this scheme has been, in a fashion, 
under consideration ever since the days of Julius Cesar, who had 
several plans for dealing with the problem under discussion when 
laid low by the dagger of Brutus. Roman Emperors, all the 


Popes and Kings of Italy have each, in turn, had before them 
the question of draining the marshes, now about to become an 
accomplished fact—Marquise de Fontenoy, in N, Y, Tribune. 
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T must be, that many of the generation of American 

architects that is now passing away, having in their 
own youth experienced the hardship of acquiring a de- 
cent architectural education in this country, determined 
at that time that, fortune favoring, they would do some- 
thing that should make the efforts of later generations 
more easily productive. The establishing and operation 
of the many architectural schools in this country have 
disguised the fact that not many individual architects 
have remembered to give effect to their own admirable 
youthful resolutions. Mr. Charles A. Cummings, how- 
ever, whose death we had to chronicle a few weeks ago, 
was more mindful of what one generation owes to an- 
other, and his thoughtfulness, coming not long after 
Arthur Rotch’s will, since both are permanent in their 
operating effects, go far toward making Boston per- 
manently one of the important architectural centers in the 
country. Mr. Cummings bequeathes to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts the sum of fifty thousand dollars, the 
income from which shall be used “in the purchase of 
representations—whether models, casts, paintings, draw- 
ings or photographs—of the best architecture of all ages,” 
the said purchases to be etiected after consultation witl: 
the executive committee of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects. A second bequest, of ten thousand dollars, is made 
to the Trustees of the Boston Athenzeum, who are to use 
the income of the fund in the purchase of architectural 


tooks and photographs. 
W hope we may not give offense to any one's sen- 
sibilities by pointing out that the bequest to the 
Museum of Fine Arts becomes known at a very fortunate 
time, the plans for a new building being now in course 
of incubation. Architectural models and casts are bulky 
things and can be provided for properly only in specially 
arranged galleries, and if the Museum is to elect to en- 
large its present loan-collection of architectural casts by 
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using the Cummings income for the purpose, now is the 
time to arriv Mr. Cummings was 
deeply and actively interested in the welfare of both the 
so in the 


at such decision. 


institutions mentioned, but he was hardly les 
architectural collection of the Boston Public Library. 
many of whose later acquisitions had been purchased at 
his suggestion or by his advice. It is a cause for gratula- 
tion, however, that a perception that the public purse 
would care effectively for the growth of the great public 
collection of architectural books prevented him from di- 
viding his bequests between three institutions rather than 
two. Divided as now the money can accomplish better re- 
sults than if divided by three in any proportions. 


TE investigations into the collapse of the Myers de- 

partment-store at Albany, a few weeks ago, con- 
ducted by the coroner and by a commission of experts ap- 
pointed by the city's mayor having resulted in practically 
identical reports, the contractor for the repairs, John 
Dyer, Jr, and his superintendent, Clark L. Daggett, 
have been arrested for manslaughter at the instance of 
the coroner and held to the grand jury under bail of five 
thousand dollars each. As the reports seem to be sensible, 
the men will probably be indicted and have to stand trial. 
The evidence is that excavation was carried too near the 
three piers that first collapsed and that about one of these 
piers no attempt at shoring had been made, while about 
the others the means and efforts used were palpably in- 
sufficient to provide the needed support for the loaded 
floors above. A blunder, in its results proved to be a 
crime, has been committed and punishment may properly 
be visited upon those responsible for it; but the real crimi- 
nality in the matter is not reached and cannot be, since the 
public itself is the guilty party, because it has not by legal 
enactment forbidden the occupancy of buildings whi'e 
undergoing repairs that may imperil their structural sta- 
bility. Every permit granted for repairs, issued by public 
authorities, should expressly accord or deny the privilege 
of occupying and using the building affected during the 
The account 


operations for which the permit is issued, 
we gave some weeks ago of the manner in which a theatre 
in Buenos Ayres was rebuilt, without losing a per- 
formance, shows that there are building departments 
which are willing to exercise properly their guardianship 
over the lives of persons who desire to occupy buildings 
while undergoing repair. It was a blunder to cause the 
collapse of the Albany building, but it was a crime, for 
which Mayor and coroner, in their degree, were alike re- 
sponsible, that there should have been three hundred, 
more or less, employés and customers in the building with 


their lives at the risk of an always possible blunder. 


N connection with the final plans for the new court- 
house in Chicago, the State's attorney, Mr. Healy, 
makes a suggestion that is worth incorporating in the pro- 
gramme for any court-house that may, hereafter, have to 
be built for any county of the first rank. As the present 
custom of taking jurors out to a neighboring hotel, under 
the charge of marsha!s or deputy-sheriffs, for s 
or cating is not only undignified but affords many op- 
portunities for “getting at” members of the jury with 
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bribe or threat, Mr, Healy urges that in the new building 
there shall be provided not.only means for feeding jurors 
but also bedrooms enough to accommodate those juries 
-vhich, because of the importance of the cases before them, 
ought to be placed out of the reach of interested outsiders 
beyond a peradventure. A properly equipped restaurant 
would find in a building as populous as the Chicagc court- 
house a patronage sufficient to make it self-supporting, 
quite independent of the sum the sheriff could afford to 
pay for feeding the jurymen under his charge. 


ATHER late in the day, as it were, a French court 
has established a rather nice and important differ- 
ence between the responsibility to the owner of architect 
and contractor under the severe terms of the Code civil. 
It seems that in the city of Carcassonne, while a gendar- 
merie and prison were being built, after the plans of the 
Departmental architect, M. Desmarest, certain walls gave 
way and buried several of the workmen, in addition to the 
material damage. The city at once brought suits against 
the architect and contractor as provided for by the Code, 
one suit on account of the damage to the gendarmerie and 
the other on account of the prison. After a prolonged 
hearing and the examination of expert witnesses, the Con- 
seil de Préfecture d'Aude decided that the accident was 
due not to any “vices du plan et du sol,” for which the 
architect could be held to account, but was caused solely 
by the lack of skill and care on the part of the contractor, 
and the latter was condemned to pay to the Department 
forty-two thousand odd francs for damage to the gendar- 
merie and some seventy-five hundred francs for damage to 
the prison. The architect, while absolved from responsi- 
bility for the accident, was, nevertheless, held to have been 
negligent in the matter of supervision and, so, was con- 
demned to lose his commission and was obliged to guar- 
antee the Department in the sum of eight thousand francs 
for the gendarmerie and twelve hundred for the prison, 
in the case that the contractor should prove insolvent. 
The contractor appealed, but the Conseil d'Etat affirmed 
the decision of the lower court. 


HE decision is interesting in several ways. It brings 

out clearly the fact that it is the architect who is 
responsible for the condition of the soil upon which he 
undertakes to build as well as for defects of his design 
and specification, while the contractor is responsible for 
all defects of material and handling ; that, further, the ar- 
chitect can be held responsible for negligence in super- 
vision only on direct proof and to a degree determinable 
by the conditions of each particular case, and that even 
this monetary reponsibility is collectable only in case the 
contractor is unable to pay the assessed damage in full. 
We believe that it has been usual in such cases to hold 
both contractor and architect jointly and severally respon- 
sible for the full amount; that is, if the contractor could 
not pay in full the architect must. This new decision 
seems to limit the responsibility of the architect in a less 
savage fashion: his obligations are made distinctly subor- 
dinate to those imposed upon the contractor—the man, 
that is, who actually does the work and gets, usually, 
the largest share of the profits. L’Architecture, which 
reports the case, does well to regret that so few cases in 
which architects are concerned ever get carried before 
the Conseil d'Etat, and it should be explained that this 
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case of M. Desmarest's would not have had that happy 
fate had it not been taken up and pressed by the Caisse de 
Défense mutuelle des Architectes; the final decision 
being recorded in June of this year, while the decision of 
the lower court was entered in June, 1901. 


EW YORK has just put into operation Senator 

Saxe's law forbidding the offering, accepting or de- 
manding of illicit commissions, which seems to be nearly 
identical with one adopted a year ago by the Massachu- 
setts legislature, an unquestionably good law, if ways and 
means can be found to enforce it. Its requirements cover 
not only the giving and accepting of tips by hotel servants 
and the rake-off demanded from tradesmen who deal 
with the butlers, stewards and coachmen of the well-to-do, 
but also evidently and clearly contemplate the suppres- 
sion of the illegal practice adopted by some material-men 
in their endeavor to secure orders through the influence 
of architects. The weak point is that the penalty, sup- 
posing it ever could be imposed, while sufficiently deter- 
rent to prevent a head-groom from demanding a rake- 
off on a set of harness, is altogether inadequate in the case 
of the honorarium—save the mark!—that passes be- 
tween the material-man or contractor and the shyster ar- 
chitect—if any such there be. A fine of "not less than ten 
dollars nor more than five hundred dollars" is not to be 
weighed against the profits to be made out of a several 
hundred thousand dollar job, even when "imprisonment 
for not more than one year” is also authorized as a pos- 
sible punishment ; for everyone realizes that the ordinary 
commercially-minded juryman is little likely to impose 


imprisonment for an offense that he himself may, any 
day, imitate in the regular course of trade. 


pe far too prevalent belief that an individual who 

chances to hold an executive position may do 
pretty much what and as he pleases, if only he be suffi- 
ciently positive and strenuous in the doing, receives an 
unneeded exemplification in an incident that occurred 
recently at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. Since the death of General Cesnola, the for- 
mer Director, and during the absence of Sir C. P. 
Clarke, the present one, Mr. G. H. Story has been 
serving as Acting Director, and a week or so ago 
it was his pleasure to cause the ejectment from the 
Museum of a fellow-official, Mr. F. E. Elwell, curator 
of the Department of Sculpture, an act for which he is not 
unlikely to be held responsible in damages. It appears 
that amongst Mr. Elwell's duties, as stated in the by-laws, 
is that of unpacking and installing all exhibits intended 
for his department, and it was very natural he should ex- 
postulate when he found Mr. Story, who is properly cu- 
rator of the Department of Painting, at work unpacking 
and about to install the bronze statue of C. V. T. Gallus 
recently presented to the Museum by Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
but it was not natural that his expostulation, however 
warmly it may have been stated, should have resulted in 
an order for his forcible ejectment from the premises 
where he lawfully was, issued by one temporarily holding 
It seems patent that it will be well 
for the new Director to take charge at once, all the more 
that it has been decided to build a new wing for the Mu- 
seum on Fifth avenue, of about the same size as the pres- 
ent one and extending northwards. 


an executive position. 
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OUR SINFUL EXTRAVAGANC 


HIS North America of ours is vast indeed, our natural re 

sources are great and we have grown to look upon them as 

inexhaustible. With ruthless abandon we have devastated 
our forests; we have worked our lands beyond endurance, our 
mines, our fields are handled without regard for the morrow. 
Within but a few years our economists have called our attention 
to this useless waste, and already we find ourselves confronted 
hy a scarcity of certain commodities hitherto thought unlimited. 
People are just beginning to awaken to the true condition of 
things. 

But of all the useless wastes that we, as a people, have indulged 
in, in the United States and in Canada, that of fire, our annual 
bonfire, is the most insane, in fact criminal, for by it is property 
not only devastated, but lives by thousands are sacrificed yearly. 
Think of it, in 1904 7,000 people were burned, an average of 
fatalities through fire every day in the year, a record that nearly 
equals that of all the railroad accidents of the two countries, 
generally considered by far the most fruitful source of fatal 
accidents. And the record of 1904 was not an extraordinary one. 
The increase in deaths by fire has been growing steadily. Our 
present ratio is about nine lives lost by fire every year for every 
one one hundred thousand of population, In 1900 the ratio was 
eight, and in 1890 it was five. Unless something drastic be done, 
what will be the ratio in 1950? 

If the loss of life is appalling, the loss of property is disgust 
ing. One hates to think that he is part and parcel of such a race 
of stupids. Not even China and Japan, with their paper anl 
bamboo houses, submit to such a tax as we do. Our fire-losses 
are equal to a tax of $25 per year per family, and that tax shows 
but the loss of property actually consumed. We have burned 
up one thousand millions of dollars’ worth in six years! Most 
losses, so called, are really but exchanges, one product turned 
into some other form, a loss, perhaps to many, but a gain to 
someone, Not so with fire. That loss is final, absolute, and the 
visua] one is actual, The only gain to anyone is an indirect one 
to the insurance companies, who profit just so much more by the 
added anxiety after a fire that new people have to be insured. 
But the insurance business is not run upon strictly philanthropic 
lines. The result of the transformation caused by fire is—smoke. 
$230,000,000 worth of smoke last year! And like last year's 
death record, the property-loss does not show as a spasmodic 
increase or something very extraordinary and unlikely to happen 
again. Even including the Baltimore fire it was but little over 
the regular increase, a record that has been climbing ever up- 
ward, a record that hovered about the sixty-million figure in 
the 70's, the hundred millions in the & and that has not 
been under the one hundred and sixty million limit since 1906, 

And mark you, that is the destruction of property. Along 
with that we throw away $150,000,000 or so more in the main- 
tenance and perfecting of water plants and fire-departments, 
salves to assuage the pain of the sore, not a cure for the malady. 
Then on top of that we go to work and gamble with the fire- 
insurance companies and pay out countless millions more so 
that they may reimburse us individually should we suffer a loss 
through fire! For every dollar that the individual loser receives 
as indemnity, the community has paid out three dollars as in- 
surance-premiums! That is the average. I have in mind one 
city that has paid out in a given time $692,000,000 in premiums. 
and has received back $107,000,000 for its losses by fire durin 
the same period. An unintelligent speculation, to be sure, but 
then, what gambling is intelligent. 

But leaving aside the accessories, so to speak, and restricting 
ourselves to the actual destruction of property, the $230,000,000 
of last year means a daily average loss of $630,000. Now, large 
as that is, we were satisfied some time ago that it did not tell 
all the story. We draw those facts from fire-department records, 
insurance-reports, et cetera, more or less fallible sources of 
information that are far from being all-comprehending. We 
were sure that there were hundreds of fires unreported, in in- 
terior districts, destroying uninsured property, and where there 
were no fire-departments. So, early im February of this year 
the Society of Building Commissioners and Inspectors prepare 
a most elaborate system, albeit expensive, to get all the facts 
concerning fire for at least a short period. The system was in 
working order by February 19, and was, I am sure, perfect on 
the 23d. During the ten days of the test, from the 19th to the 
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Zsth, there were 1,315 fires, totalling a loss of $14,809,800, or 
one and a half millions a day. True, it so happened that there 
were some pretty severe fires during that period, but who tells 
us that there will not be as severe, or more severe ones, later 
on during the year, just as there were previous to that time? 

Granted that the record of a million and a half a day will not 
obtain the year around, and assuming, indeed, that we will not 
actually average more than half that amount, still that figure is 
exceedingly near the mark reached by the new buildings we are 
daily erecting, and that give such a semblance of progre Ata 
most liberal estimate we build bnt a million’s worth a day, hence 
are we destroying perilously near as much as we are creating. 
Talk of race suicide! 

New York averages 8,700 fires a year, Chicago 4,100. We 
burn up three theatres, three public halls, twelve churches, ten 
schools, two hospitals, two asylums, two colleges, six apartment- 
houses, three department-stores, two jails, twenty-six hotels, one 
hundred and forty flat-houses, and nearly sixteen hundred homes 
every week of the year. We may say that every person who 
lives or has business in buildings is more or less exposed to 
danger by fire, owing to our recklessness, our criminal careless- 
ness and ignorance; but setting aside such broad terms, we have 
estimates that there are 36,000 lives daily in danger; that is, there 
are that number of persons directly exposed to fire, persons who 
escape from burning buildings, lives that are in iminent peril. 
No war, however bloody, shows any such average of lives daily 
exposed to destruction, 
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And what is being done to prevent this terrible los Little, 
almost hopelessly little, in the way of prevention, though much 
in the way of palliative. We throw water upon our fires (and 
are constantly endeavoring to throw it more scientifically) and 
expect the next fire to burn less fiercely because thereof. In 
San Francisco, for instance, there is little being done, compar- 
atively, to improve the standard of construction. It is notori- 
ously a wooden city, yet insurance-rates are fairly low because, 
forsooth, the fire-department is excellent. That is like extolling 
the advantages of a certain locality as a health resort; it may be 
miasmatic, yellow fever may stalk amuck, its houses and streets 
may be foul, but, Glory Be! its doctors are so skilful! As far 
as cure goes, note how little we have done. In all this broad land 
there are but three thousand buildings that truthfully can be 
called “fireproof,” and that very largely only in their structural 
parts, that is, fireproof buildings like those in Baltimore whose 
steel frames and terra-cotta floors withstood the attack where all 
else abort them, the stone, the marble, the wood went the way 
of all things combustible or destructible, 

What is the cure? But two things will tend toward the ac- 
complishment of the desired end, and neither water-supply nor 
fire-department is one of them. The first thing to do is so to 
surround our old and dangerous buildings with safe-guards, to 
correct their worst faults where practicable, and to compel their 
demolition as soon as possible. The second is to absolutely bar 
the erection of combustible structures in the future. Some would 
say that that would be a hardship upon the individual, for we 
have grown so accustomed to using wood that it seems to be the 
fixed mode of construction, sanctioned by time and custom, a 
sacred inheritance any tampering with which must needs savor 
of sacrilege. Therein lies the folly. 

There was a time when wood construction was truly econo- 
mical, indeed the only thing available. To-day, wood is almost 
a luxury. Lumber has gone up in price—over 150 per cent, in the 
last few years—while fireproof materials, brick, steel, fireproofing 
tile, cement, et cetera, have been cheapened in cost of manufac- 
ture. There is absolutely no economy in building even the 
simplest cottage of wood. Granted that the first cost in fireproof 
material is ten per cent. more than wood. But consider the wear 
and tear, the maintenance, the insurance, and all such incidentals, 
and your frame cottage will have cost you in twenty years’ time 
thirty per cent. more than a well-built, non-inflammable structure 
would have cost. 

The deterioration in the value of a well-built, fireproof build- 
ing, fire-resisting in its finish and decoration, is but one ninth of 
one per cent, a year, while that of the ordinary wood joists and 
stud-partition is nearly four per cent. a year. Besides, such im- 
proved construction has a host of other advantages; it is sound- 
proof, vermin-proof, warmer in winter and cooler in summer, 
and in every respect vastly superior to the old way of building. 

Some weak-hearted ones would have us believe that to bring 
about those two conditions would involve superhuman effort, 
well-nigh an impossibility. But our cities have accomplished 
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other reforms quite as revolutionary, and so thought at the time, 
ag this would seem to be. The people sometimes chafe at what 
they term the restraint of individual liberty, involved in the en- 
forcement of drastic curative laws. But not for long. North- 
American intelligence is such as to readily recognize the value 
of individual sacrifice involved in a great public benefit. We 
may not hope, however, to bring the desired conditions about by 
mild persuasion, by preaching. It will take vigorous action, and 
the only action that. will accomplish anything is the adoption of 
most stringent building-regulations, and their strict enforcement 
by conipetent, executive officers. 


Building, in general terms, requires the clearest definition and 
restriction, while every class of building calls for thoughtful and 
comprehensive special legislation. If we think that theatre- 
builders ought to enjoy certain latitude, we have but to scan 
the record of the Iroquois Theatre; if it be suggested that dock- 
sheds are hardly worthy of special legislation, think of what 
happened at New Orleans; if wholesale warehouses be deemed 
unimportant, note what happened in ‘Toronto, And so it is with 
every class of building. Nothing can be deemed unimportant, 
for that very building, or class of buildings, may prove the ruin 
of half your city. Strict building-regulations, I say, are all-im- 
portant and supremely necessary. Two hundred and sixty-four 
of our American atfd Canadian cities have realized this, for there 
vither have been, or are being, adopted perfected building-regula 
tions by as many cities. One hundred and sixteen cities or con- 
siderable towns heretofore unprovided with a special building 
officer or department have the creation of such office under con- 
sideration. There are happy indices of betterment wherever we 
may look, thank heaven! but it is just such societies as this, made 
up of thinking, public-spirited men, zealous in the upbuilding 
of their several municipalities that can do a world of good in 
facilitating this work and bringing about its consummation even 
in our own times, 

Of all the cities that have given most thought and earnest work 
to this matter, Cleveland easily takes the lead. Her building 
ordinance may be said to be the combined work of nearly all 
the building experts in the country. A vast sum was spent upon 
its preparation. Every item w discussed by experts and its 
effects upon the legal side of the question as well as the technical 
were carefully weighed by specialists, and the society of which 
I am an officer, the International Society of Building Commis- 
stoners and Inspectors, has virtually advocated that ordinance 
in toto as its model and standard, and is urging every city in both 
countries to adopt it also with as little change as possible. Some 
may think it verbose. It has to be, since it is complete, and leaves 
nothing to the misinterpretation or misjudgment of a perhaps 
too-lax officer. Every point is covered. 


I submit, and you will readily appreciate, that it would be a 
tremendous advantage to have a uniform code throughout both 
countries. As it is now, one city will permit of a certain 
thickness of brick walls to carry a certain height of story; 
a city fifteen miles distant therefrom insists upon an entirely 
different standard. So it is with allowable strains in 
framing, et cetera, The building business of all the cities is so 
closely related that this everlasting difference is not only con- 
fusing but leads to endless discussion and trouble. A hundred 
other considerations should compel us to advocate not only good 
building-regulations, but uniform ones, and I sincerely trust that 
each one of you gentlemen will not only advocate in his own city 
the necessity of wise and strict requirements, but that he will 
go a step farther and strongly urge the council, or whatever 
power is in charge of that branch of municipal service, to adopt 
the code that is most worthy of being made standard. and that 
has already been engrossed upon the statute-book of so many 
of the cities of the United States and Canada 


HEATING AND VENTILATION.—XIII. 


HILE the tables of pipe-sizes previously given are in con- 

venient form for laying out the mains and risers in a 

building, they are not always well adapted for use in the 

design of pipe mains for central heating or power plants, where 
steam is used for various purposes, or condensed in different 
forms of heaters. In cases of this kind it is usual to compute 
the quantity of steam required in pounds per minute, and deter- 
mine the necessary pipe-size from this, instead of doing it 
directly from the radiating-surface as previously described. 
There are several ways of doing this, hut one which has given 
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excellent results in practice, is by the use of D'Arcy's formula, 
with suitable corrections made for actual work. This in its dit- 
ferent forms is given below: 


ze i md. 15-9 
9 "A wL 
MW =x ERIT 
N wel 
~ Yc w(p—p,) 
wL 
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in which 


Q — cubic feet of steam discharged per minute. 

W — weight of steam in pounds discharged per minute. 

w — weight of a cubic foot of steam at pressure p. 

p = initial or boiler pressure of steam. 

p: = terminal pressure at the extreme end of the main. 

p—p —drop in pressure (all pressures in pounds per square 
inch). 

d=diameter of pipe in inches. 

¢=a constant, depending upon the diameter and interior sur- 

ace of the pipe. 

L= length of pipe in feet. 


TABLE J 


VALUES OF C VOR DIFFERENT DIAMETERS OF WROUGHT-IRON PUPE, 
Diam. of Pipe. Value of C. 
2 " 52.7 


TABLE IH. 


VIUTH POWER OF DIFFERENT DIAMETERS OF PIPE 


522.9 
1024 
3125 
TUTO 
10807 
32108 
š 59049 

ses 100000 


As the computations are somewhat complicated, tables 
given, with full directions for their use, covering all conditions 
commonly found in practice. 

Table III gives the flow of steam in pounds per minute for 
pipes of different diameters, and with varying drops in pressure 
between the supply and discharge ends of the pipe. These qua 
tities are for pipes 100 feet in length; for other lengths the re- 
sults must be corrected by the factors given in Table V. 


10 Sn 


j TABLE III. 

Diam, 
o 

Pipe. 


115 
1130 
1990 


TT 
1350 


D 
1090 


As the length of pipe increases, the friction becomes greater, 
and the quantity of steam discharged in a given time is dimin- 
ished. 

Table III is computed on the assumption that the drop in 
pressure between the two ends of the pipe equals the initial pres- 
sure, If the drop in pressure is less than the intial pressure the 
actual discharge will be slightly greater than the quantities given 
in the table, but this difference will be small in pressures up to 
5 pounds and can be neglected, as it is on the side of safety. 

For higher initial pressures Table IV has been prepared, This 
is to be used in connection with Table ITI, as follows: 
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First find from Table II the quantity of steam which will be 
discharged through the given diameter of pipe with the assumed 
drop in pressure; then look in Table IV for the factor corres- 
ponding with the assumed drop, and the higher initial pressure to 
be used. The quantity given in Table III multiplied by this fac- 
tor will give the actual capacity of the pipe, under the given con- 
ditions. 


TABLE IV. 


Drop in 
Pressure Initial Pressure, 
in Pounds, 20 30 40 60 
Ny 1.49 1.68 1.84 2.13 
Ye 1.48 1.66 1.83 2.11 
1 1.46 1.64 1.80 2.08 
2 1.41 1.59 1,75 2.02 
3 1.97 1.55 1.70 1.97 
4 1.34 1.51 1.66 1.92 
5 1.31 1.47 1.62 1.87 2.09 


Example.—What weight of steam will be discharged through 
a 3-inch pipe, 100 feet long, with an initial pressure of 60 pounds 
and a drop of 2 pounds? Looking im Table III we find that a 
3-inch pipe will discharge 25.4 pounds of steam per minute with a 
Z-pound drop. Then looking in Table IV we find the factor 
corresponding to 60 pounds initial pressure and a drop of 2 
pounds to be 2.02, Then, according to the rule given, 25.4 X 
51.3 pounds, which is the capacity of a 3-inch pipe under 
umed conditions, 

Sometimes the problem will be presented in the following way: 
What size of pipe will be required to deliver 80 pounds of steam 
a distance of 100 feet with an initial pressure of 40 pounds 
and a drop of 3 pounds? We have seen that the higher the 
initial pressure with a given drop, the greater will be the quan- 
tity of steam discharged; therefore, a smaller pipe will be re- 
quired to deliver 80 pounds of steam at 40 pounds than at 3 
pounds initial pressure, From Table IV we find that a given 
pipe will discharge 1.7 times as much steam per minute with a 
pressure of 40 pounds, and a drop of 3 pounds, as it would with 
a pressure of 3 pounds, dropping to zero. From this it is evi- 
dent that if we divide 80 by L7 and look in Table III under 
"3 pound drop" for the result thus obtained, the size of pipe cor- 
responding will be that required. Then in the example under 
consideration we should have 80 — 1.1— 47. 

The nearest number in Table III marked “3 pound drop" is 
47.8 which corresponds to a 3!é-inch pipe and is the size required 

These conditions are seldom met with in low-pressure heating. 
but apply more particularly to combination power and heating 
plants, 

For lengths of pipe other than 100 feet, multiply the quantities 
given in Table IIT by the factors found in Table V. 


TABLE V. 


1.000 


550 A2 


What weight of steam will be discharged per minute through 
a J3'e-inch pipe, 450 feet long, with a pressure of 5 pounds and 
a drop of % pound? 

Table III, which may be used for all pressures below 10 
pounds, gives for a 34-inch pipe, 100 feet long, a capacity of 
183 pounds for the above conditio Looking im Table V we 
find the correction factor for 450 feet to be 47, Then 183 X 47 
— R6 pounds, the quantity of steam which will be discharged 
if the pipe is 450 feet long. 

Examples involving the use of Tables IIT, IV and V in com 
bination are quite common in practice. The following shows the 
method of calculation : 

What size of pipe will be required to deliver 90 pounds of 
steam per minute a distance of 800 feet, with an initial pressure 
of 80 pounds and a drop of 5 pounds? 

Table IV gives the factor for 800 feet as 
Table IV that for 80 pounds pressure and 5 pounds drop 

90 
Then —————— = 123, which is the equivalent quantity, we 
35 x 2.00 
must look for in Table TIT. We find from this 
that a 4-inch pipe will discharge 91.9 pounds, and a 
pipe 163 pounds, As 4% 


» “and 
2.09, 


able 
neh 
uch pipe is not commonly carried 


in stock we should probably use a 4-inch pipe in this case, un- 
less it was decided to use a 4-inch and allow a slightly greater 
drop in pressure. In ordinary heating work with pressures 
varying from 2 to 5 pounds, a drop of “ pound in «each 100 
feet length of run has been found to give very satisfactory results, 

Although power-work does not come within the scope of this 
article, it often happens” that the heating engineer is required 
to run mains for supplying engines, in connection with the heat- 
ing plant. 

Authorities on the steam engine generally agree that the sup- 
ply pipes should be so proportioned that the velocity of the steam 
does not exceed 6.00 feet per minute, 

The velocity is calculated on the assumption that the cylinder 
is entirely filled with steam at each stroke. If A= area of cylin- 
der section in square inches, and S= the piston speed in feet per 


AXS 
minuté, then — the required area of steam pipe jn square 
6000 
inches. If we assume a mean effective pressure of 40 pounds, 
40XAXS 
then the horse-power of the engine will be 
33,000 


If we divide the total area of steam pipe by the horse-power 
of the engine it will give us the required area in square inches 
per horse-power. 

Making this division we have— 

AXS 000 

SS ees 

6,000 40XAXS 
so that knowing the horse-power of the engine, we may multiply 
by .1375 and at once obtain the required area of steam pipe in 
square inches. 

This formula is in part empirical, because in the first place, 
we assume that the entire cylinder is filled at each stroke, while 
in actual practice from one-fourth to three-fourths of a cylinder 
of steam is used. 

However, steam pipes computed on this basis correspond very 
closely with the best modern practice. 

Another formula giving results very similar to the above is: 


-—.375; 


Horse-power —6d*, or d Perse Power. 4084/ Horse-power, 


in which d is the diameter of the pipe in inches. When the 
supply-pipe is 100 feet in length or over, it is well to increase the 
size somewhat, depending upon. the length of run, and to place 
a large steam receiver in the pipe near the engine. The factors 
found in Table V may be used for increasing the sectional area 
of the pipe when the length is over 100 feet. 
rample-—What size of steam pipe will be required for a 
100 horse-power engine, situated 200 feet from the boiler? 

100 X .13 13.75 square inches area. Looking in Table V 
we find the factor for a pipe 200 feet long to be .7, which means 
that a given pipe 200 feet long will carry only .7 as much steam 
under the same conditions as it wowld if only 100 feet long; 
so that in the above case we must increase the pipe area in the 
ratio of 1 to .7 or 13.7: 7=20 square inches nearly, which 
corresponds to the internal area of a 5-inch pipe. 

The formula may be adapted to the calculations of exhaust- 
pipes by substituting 4,000 for 6,000, which gives an area of 
AXS 33,000 


4,000. 40XAXS 


2 square inch per horse-power, 


CnantEs L. HURBARD, 
(To be continued.) 


BRUGES, 


is one of the three most perfectly mediæval cities 

that remain to us to-day: Oxford, masculine and 

scholastic, and serenely-tempered, Sienna, the gorgeous 
remains of a grand and proud lady, and Bruges, still a little, 
black-cloaked, religious nun, faithful and quiet and self-recollect- 
ing. The sluggish canals move almost imperceptibly between 
rows of crow-step gabled, faded brick houses—great dwellings 
black with age, ornamented with strange carven devices, wearing 
all the infinitely tragic charm of old age and impending desuetude 
still held at bay; the innumerable, delicate towers that top each 
view; the almost unceasing bells and chimes, striking not only 
every quarter, but every half-quarter, of the hour, giving the 
town its well-deserved title of the “gray city of bells and towers" 
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—all these lead one back a step in time till one seems to be 
walking through an untouched quarter of the fifteenth century. 

A highly decorative little town, but dead and unrelated to 
modern life as is a Dutch engraving. The wavering skyline, 
gray upon gray, is broken at all points by minarets and towers 
and quaintly devised scroll roofs and the recurrent point of nar- 
row stair gables. It is an actual fact that every street corner 
has its carven image of the blessed Lady or some saint bending 
over and peering down into the narrow cobble-stone streets as 
if it were the chief business of the heavenly hosts to inquire 
into the ways of men. 

These little statues vary in age and value, some tawdry and 
slight, gilded all over, and others mutilated and charred by time. 
One little Blessed Lady sits crouched on the steeply sloping 
Dutch roof of an arch, and on her drawn-up knees she bears a 
little King of the World, grave and still of countenance, and 
with uplifted, warning hand. There is constant recollection 
of the closeness of heaven and earth, a sense like Blake's of 
an unbroken stream of communication, and yet a touch of the 
naive and sweet and humble in the humanity of the interpreta- 
tion, In the believing faces of the Bruges folk there is, mixed 
with the stolidity and simplicity of a past tradition, the humanity 
of true devotion, and one feels that there remains in these invigi- 
lating relics a constraining force to urge them forward into nobler 
action, and to hold them hack from unworthy deeds. In the type 
of countenance one sees no sign as yet of the rush and worry 
of modern life; none of the look of greed begotten of the feeling 
that life is so short and enternity so uncertain that it is well for 
a man to grasp all that he can of having and doing ere death 
shall come tacitly to take him, The entire town bears its tale 
on its quaint and charming face, as the faces of the people bear 
the imprint of belonging to the town. House after house shows 
its pictured legend on the outside. The Pelican-in-its-piety, 
again a favorite device in Oxford, is a recurrent decoration, 
either in low relief paneling set in the wall, or topping the high- 
est point of the gable, a full-rounded figure of the wounded 
mother-bird with the seven clustering young. Justice with scales, 
the judgment of Solomon, the story of Susannah, clasped hands 
denoting good faith, the four quart of the globe represented 
by a negro, an American Indian, a Dutch merchant, and a fourth 
non-descript gentleman, family arms, Adam and e, all these 
devices, exquisitely carved in stone or wood, are the ancient forms 
of advertising in an age when men founded life upon a stable 
hope instead of lending themselves as allies to time, and helping 
the moments to speed by making wb^t is unworthy to live long, 
that all tiay veritably move and nothing abide—Louise Collier 
Willcox, in N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE INVENTION OF ONE FORM OF FIREPROOFING, 


t HWE-ocet traffic is as it was two hundred years ago. 

Tertitifial facilities, with few exceptions, are no better; 

‘They simply use more men, more stupidity, more muscle 
and larger-boats; With a dozen exceptions, probably two hun- 
dred years ago they could unload a boat equally well at any of 
the best coast harbors in this country or Europe. New York 
harbor is a disgrace, Boston harbor is a disgrace, all the harbors 
on the coast of this country are a disgrace, when we all know the 
energy, the good business ability and the quick judgment of busi- 
ness men to take hold of projects that will produce good returns 
in carrying them to completion; but simply the habit of the east- 
ern coast has kept them where they are, they have almost gotten 
the Far East lethargy and believe their methods good enough; 
the conditions have always been there, and there they must 
remain.” 


In running over the account of the proceedings at the late 
annual convention of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
our attention was caught by the emphatic statement quoted above 
—a statement with which we are in hearty accord. Then, finding 
the remark was made by Mr. Alexander Brown, head of the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, which is largely engaged 
in the work of unloading water-borne freight—chiefly iron ore— 
and producing the machinery used in such operations, we read 
on and were rewarded by discovering the following interesting 
story which once more illustrates how necessities generate inven- 
tions: 

“The works that we have now are the outgrowth of necessity, 
and in 1900 we. had to reorganize in order to see what to do to 
double the capacity of our works. After fairly getting started 
we had a disastrous fire that wiped out our entire place in the 
midst of the busiest year we ever had, and that necessitated car- 


rying on the business, building and doing all the work at the same 
time, with as little injury to our business as possible, and that, 
like other times in our business, forced us to do things which, 
if we had had all the time in the world, we would probably not 
have done half as well. It forced us to find, in the same area, 
capacity to double or treble our former business, of which we 
supposed we had reached the limit. I am glad to say we have 
trebled the capacity on the same area we had before, but, as 1 
said, this very necessity forced us to do things—as generally the 
best work is done that way—that we would not have done if we 
had had all the time and opportunity at our disposal first to con- 
sult and afterward to go abroad. The result of the fire was that 
we were greatly afraid of being burned out again, not but what 
we could get insurance, perhaps, but the loss and interruption to 
business was more than a person could stand twice in a life- 
time. Our determination was that our shops should be made 
absolutely fireproof, and the difficulty of doing that within reason- 
able cost and at the same time covering the area, together with 
the necessity of doing it along with other business, took a great 
deal of what you will be interested in—that is, the engineering 
end of the problem. 

"'The fireproof feature is this: The whole building, to start 
with, is of steel—that is, the framework—the foundation is all of 
concrete, the sides and roof of concrete and steel, I was con- 
fronted, however, with one thing, that there was no roof-covering 
made at the time, that was entirely fireproof, but what weighed 
from 35 to 40 pounds per square foot, also including a system of 
s and sub-rafters, which were a necessity to hold the blocks 
ete. This necessitated a larger amount of structural 
material than we were willing to put in for this purpose, as we 
only need a cover to keep out rain, wind and snow. I made up my 
mind that it was not good sense to load the building down with 
from 35 to 40 pounds per square foot, besides providing for 30 
pounds for snow and wind, and told our engineers to design for 
15 pounds per square foot, and we would not exceed that for the 
roof covering. I found it impossible to get anything fireproof 
anywhere near this weight per square foot, and that forced me 
into finding, or designing, or doing something for this purpose 
while the building was going on, and, until the building structure 
was nearly up, no one knew what we were going to put on either 
the sides or roof. The theoretical thing in my mind was to make 
some thin metal that would hold a thin body of cement, not to 
exceed 15 pounds per square foot, that would be waterproof and 
fireproof, and capable of spanning about 5 feet from purlin to 
purlin. It occurred to me to make dove-tailed corrugations of 
sheet metal. The commercial end of making that was the difficult 
proposition, but I happened to strike on a method of accomplish- 
ing it which I will show you this afternoon. This material can 
be made so cheap, commercially, that it is now included as one of 
the branches of our business. To give you an idea of how little 
cement and steel it takes to make this roof-covering, I will say 
that it is composed of No. 24 dove-tailed sheet-metal (or ferro- 
inclave, as we call it) with corrugations only one-half inch deep, 
covered on the top and above the corrugations with a thickness 
of three-eighths-inch of mortar, one part of Portland cement and 
two parts of sand, and the under side plastered with adamant or 
cement plaster of the same thickness as the top coating, making 
the thickness over all about 1% inches, and the whole weighing 
only from 14 to 15 pounds per square foot, This covering will 
stand about 5 feet with a working load of 60 pounds per square 
foot, with a factor of safety of 5; in other words, when tested with 
300 pounds per square foot the plaster on the under side wili just 
crack; the same material, ferro-inclave, is not only used for the 
roof-covering, but also for the sides, gutters and ornamental work, 
fittings, cornices, etc. This construction, where only 15 pounds 
per square foot for the roof covering had to be provided for. 
saved us more than $50,000. That is, this additional sum would 
have been required for the structural work of the building, in 
excess of what was actually used. if any of the other forms of 
fireproof roofs had been adopted." 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH'S PIE HOUSES. 


IR JOHN VANBRUGH, the eminent and eccentric architect 
S and dramatist, was the subject of a paper read by Mr. F. 

W. Nunn, of Lee, at a recent meeting of the Woolwich 
Antiquarian Society. Additional interest was lent to the paper 
by the fact that the meeting was held at Vanbrugh Castle, on 
Maze Hill, Greenwich, or as it was formerly called “Bastille 
House," or "the Bastille," it being said that it was built by Van- 
brugh in resemblance of a portion of the Bastille, which was 
demolished in July, 1789, and in which Vanbrugh himself, when a 
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young man, is said to have been once confined for about ten 
months. Mr. Nunn mentioned the fact that it was the custom 
in Vanbrugh's time for the architect to employ such workmen 
as he thought fitted for the job, to pay them himself, and call 
on his employers from time to time for money as it was required. 
As Vanbrugh was building this for himself he would naturally 
give it his best attention, and the other buildings close by, erected 
at the same time (A. n. 1717), doubtless grew up under Van- 
brugh's immediate and continuous superintendence. Mr. Gilbert 
H. Lovegrove, in a prize essay to the Architectural Association, 
stated that Vanbrugh Castle was built of stock bricks, orna- 
mented solely by keystones, imposts, corbel-tables and string- 
courses in projecting brickwork, the whole somewhat resembling 
a fortification, a conception carried still farther by the crene- 
lated or embattled wall which surrounds the garden and the 
turretted gateway. This picturesque old gateway, with its square 
turret on either side, was removed about a year ago for the pur- 
pose of widening the road, the frontage line being now set back. 
The staircase, as was frequent in Vanbrugh's designs, formed 
a prominent member of the main front, although it became as a 
consequence dark and inconvenient. By another staircase one 
reached the roof, from whence was obtained a beautiful view 
over London. Vanbrugh House, which stood on the opposite 
side of the road, a little to the left, and nearer Westcombe Park, 
was demolished about two years ago. It was an immense rec- 
tangular building, also of stock brick, with a circular tower at 
each end. Internally there was a long dark central passage open- 
ing into rooms on each sode. The hearths were of marble, and 
the chimney-pieces were well carved in wood to simple designs. 

The "Mince Pie House," now known as "Sherwood," still re- 
mains. It was one of the smallest of Vanbrugh's houses. The 
entire building is on the ground floor, and, besides containing 
several rooms of larger size and better proportions than the other 
houses, is much more comfortably planned. 

Vanbrugh's style of architecture was only suitable to the larg- 
est of buildings, and was even then the occasion of much sarcasm 
and ridicule from the wits of his day; one of his buildings was 
likened to a dog-kennel, another to a pie, and a third to a coal- 
scuttle, a flat candlestick, a piece of floorcloth, a snail, a chaise, 
a tilt in a boat, a house of cards, a mouse-trap, and so on. This 
was doubtless the cause of the name Mince Pie House, just as 
the house which he erected from the ruins of the palace at White- 
hall, in which he died in 1726, came to be known as "the Goose- 
Pie House" through Dean Swift, who seems to have observed it 
during the course of its erection, as he wrote in derision: 

"At length they in the ruins spy 
A thing resembling a goose pie." 

That building thus obtained and retained the name of “The 
Goose-Pie House;" but in its declining days it was known as 
"the Pill-Box." Voltaire, who stayed three years in England, had 
knowledge of some of Vanbrugh's buildings, for he wrote that 
"They would be more comfortable if Vanbrugh had made the 
rooms as wide as the walls were thick." Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
the great portrait-painter, was one of the few who appreciated 
Vanbrugh's originality of invention. He writes that "In the 
buildings of Vanbrugh there is a greater display of imagination 
than we find in any other, and this is the ground of the effect 
which we feel in many of his works.” Had Vanbrugh received 
a more sound architectural education, the probability is that his 
name would have occupied a more prominent position in the 
temple of fame. 

The first notice of Vanbrugh as an architect was in 1701, when 
he furnished the design for Castle Howard for the Earl of Car- 
lisle, who appears to have been his first employer of note. 
Castle Howard, with its south facade 323 ft. long, is said to be 
one of the finest examples of the Corinthian renaissance in Eng- 
land. The main building was not completed till 1714, but in 1704 
the Earl of Carlisle, the then acting Earl Marshal of England, 
in appreciation of Vanbrugh's work, obtained for him the lucra- 
tive appointment of Clarencieux King-at-Arms. In 1703 Van- 
brugh bought land in the Haymarket and built a theatre there 
called the Queen, in honor of Queen Anne. In 1702 Vanbrugh 
was appointed Comptroller of the Board of Works, which had 
as its surveyor-general the great Sir Christopher Wren. In 1705 
Vanbrugh was appointed architect and surveyor, by the Duke of 
Marlborough, of the palace it was proposed to erect at Woodstock 
in commemoration of the victory of Blenheim, which is probably 
the largest domestic building in England, with a frontage 348 ft., 
a library 183 ft. long and a hall 67 ft. high. In 1716 he was ap- 
pointed architect to Greenwich Hospital at a salary of £200 per 
annum, and he is said to have designed the centre of the more 


southern range of the west front (King William's block) in red 
brick with stone dressings, and some of the external decorations 
of the Painted Hall are attributed to him. Vanbrugh Castle, 
Vanbrugh House and the Mince Pie House, as we have seen, 
were built in 1717. Sir John's chief architectural works num- 
bered some forty-two, all curious and many of them grcat mas- 
sive buildings.—Builders' Journal. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


HE housing question in Germany presents much the same 

problem for solution as in Great Britain. The migration of 

the people to the towns consequent upon the growth of 
trade has increased enormously the population of the towns, espe- 
cially of those with more than 100,000 inhabitants, and housing 
accommodiation has not been equal to the demand. Thus in 
April of the present year there was, says Mr. Consul-General 
Oppenheimer in his report on the trade and commerce of Ger- 
many just issued (No. 3,445, Annual Series), in Frankfort, 133 
single-room lodgings available for 554 applications, so that not 
even one-fourth of the demand could be satisfied. The dispro- 
portion between demand and supply of apartments of two rooms 
was even greater. Only one-sixth of the demand could be met, 
and in the case of three-room apartments half the number of ap- 
plicants only found what they sought. 

The annval increase in the population of Germany numbers 
800,000. These, as well as those already in existence, must be 
housed properly, and most of them must be housed cheaply. The 
rapid increase of the population has caused a rise in rents gen- 
erally, so that, as with the similar classes in the United Kingdom, 
the poorer classes are spending a constantly increasing percentage 
of their income in the payment of rent. Delay in the solution 
of the housing question is dangerous in so far as it complicates 
the possibility of any remedies, for space is limited, and as far as 
it is required for cheap housing difficult to replace, once opportun- 
ities have been missed. What were suitable and available sites 
only a few years ago have been bought up by the speculative 
builder, who has produced luxurious houses along luxurious 
streets. Then the prices of building materials have risen, wages 
are higher, and the value of sites has increased. The Imperial 
Treasury has spent 15,000,000 marks since 1901 for the purpose of 
providing housing accommodation, but this expenditure was 
practically limited to cheap apartments supplied for Imperial 
officials at low salaries. The Home Office has in some instances 
encouraged the building of small apartments by letting sites on 
prolonged leases (Erbbaurecht) at reduced rental under the con- 
dition that artisans' dwellings be erected, but often, as in the 
case of Schómholzer Haide, in the north of Berlin, it has dis- 
posed of Treasury lands to builders and others at the best pos- 
sible price, though suitable for cheap lodings, and has thus 
missed rare opportunities. Many of the large factories have spent 
great sums in supplying their workmen with lodgings, often 
model dwellings. In some instances the area covered by such 
dwellings practically equals that of large villages, as in the case 
of the chemical works at Höchst; but the objection to the system 
lies in the fact that the tenancy ends with the contract of labor, 
and the workmen are thus easily robbed of the possibility of an 
independent attitude in questions arising between employer and 
employés. 

In some parts of Germany building societies of a charitable 
nature were started with the puropse of building cheap dwellings 
for the workmen. Thus in Rhenish Prussia there exists 117 such 
building societies. The number of houses supplied by the so- 
cieties amounted, up to April, 1904, to 4,242, containing 9,020 
lodgings; 62.5 per cent. were built for sale, the others for letting. 
Both kinds were chiefly built on the plan of admitting two fam- 
ilies. The rents are on an average 20 per cent. cheaper than the 
ordinary local rents. In the houses for sale the workmen live 
more cheaply too after the deduction of the payments made to 
capital account. Yet the financial position of the societies is in 
most cases satisfactory—71 of them paid an average dividend of 
3.2 per cent. If the 9,000 families thus housed are on the average 
calculated to consist of five persons, 45,000 to 46,000 persons in 
Rhenish Prussia owe to these building societies healthy and clean 
houses, from which there is small danger of ejectment, and where 
there is no fear of increased rents. But it was only when a bill 
was put on the table of the present Diet that an attempt was made 
to provide a remedy uniform for the whole kingdom. 

The bill in one of its parts devises means to remove the causes 
which have so far deterred the builder from erecting small lodg- 
ings. The speculation in sites which is the chief reason for the 
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present high rents is rendered impossible by provisions concern- 
ing the planning of the streets, the building plans, the frontage 
line, ete, Whereas the present building plans generally favor 
deep sites, very wide streets, and consequently buildings, with a 
great number of apartments and courtyards, the new building 
plans are to be devised on a footing corresponding to the require 
ments of the district, so that quarters that are suitable for small 
lodgings shall be mapped out in shallow sites and streets of lesser 
width. As an inducement to the building of small lodgings the 
contributions towards the road-making are to be considerably 
reduced in all cases in which healthy and appropriate lodgings 
are built for the housing of families of small means. Another 
part of the bill regulates the police intervention in the case ot 
bad and crowded apartments. In communities of 10,000 inhab- 
itants and more, it is proposed to compel the police to frame 
lodging by-laws, and to give them power to írame such by- 
laws for communities with less than 10,000 inhabitants. These 
by-laws must regulate air-space, the separation of the sexes, 
the sleeping accommodation of employés and servants, etc. Pro- 
visions are also made for the inspection of lodgings by special 
officials, the communities with more than 10,000 inhabitants being 
forced to appoint a Lodging Board, consisting of competent per- 
sons, to carry out such inspection. Thus the bill tackles the hous- 
ing question from three different points: (1) By means of build- 
ing plans and building regulations; (2) by means of reduced 
taxation; (3) by the introduction and supervision of minimum 
demands concerning hygiene and morality. It is thought, how- 
ever, that it does not go far enough. The provisions for cheap- 
ening of lodgings are considered by many to be insufficient; the 
reduction in the contribution toward road-making is considered an 
inadequate inducement to the builder; it is held that the lodging 
by-laws should be made compulsory in all communities instead 
of permissive where they do not number 10,000 inhabitants, and 
the question of windows has been entirely ignored. Yet the im- 
portance of this question of light may be gathered from the fac 
that in 1900 Berlin counted 24,000 so-called "cellar lodging: 
so that 5 per cent. of its inhabitants were then lodged in cellars. 
There is nothing to show that the percentage is much lower in 
1905.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue “Wuypress” Tower, Rye, Exc.—Rye is a curious old 
place and offers attractions to golfers and antiquarians—two very 
different tribes. Once it was a seaport and a strong fortress 
Its Yprés Tower, which used to dominate both town and s 
is still standing to remind one of William of Ypres, who built 
it centuries ago. But the citizens have mostly forgotten him, 
and call their medieval fortification the "Whypress" Tower with- 
out in the least knowing why. Now the tower no longer frowns 


on the sea, but looks over a mile and a half of marshes between 
it and the channel, and incidentally over the goli-links. The 
streets of Rye are all uphill, winding, and so narrow that from 
the windows you can almost shake hands across them, eu 


York Globe. 


Tue Rovat ACADEMY DEFENDS rrs CONTROL OF THE CHANTREY 
Beovest.—The members of the Royal Academy, after an inex- 
plicably long period of delay, have issued a memorandum dated 
in February last on the report of the House of Lords’ Committee 
with regard to the administration of the Chantrey Bequest. They 
do not, as might be expected, accept all the conclusions arrived at 
by the committee with regard to the merits of the Cantrey collec- 
tion and other matters referred to in the report, but express them- 
selves as anxious to meet suggestions it contains. They take 
exception to the proposed appointment of a committee of three 
to select and buy works on account of the Chantrey Fund, Such 
an appointment would be in contravention of the will, and is open 
to other objections. The Academy think it is unlikely that such 
a committee would be broader in their views than the whole 
Council of Ten, or more impartial in the exercise of them, and 
besides this there is the practical difficulty that, since works of 
sculpture as well as those of painting are purchased under the 
will, beth arts should be represented on such a purchasing com- 
mittee, which would in that case consist either of two painters 
and one sculptor, or the reverse, and might «consequently fail to 
command the confidence of the general body. The Academy 
propose, therefore, to appoint two or more sub-committees of 
not more than three members of the Royal Academy. each com- 
mittee consisting of painters or sculptors alone. who would re- 
port on and recommend such works as are, in their opinion, 
proper to be purchased: the power of purchase remaining as al 
present with the Council. The Academy state that they have 
long been of opinion that it would be advantageous if the recom 
mendation of the committee in their report, relative to the com- 
missioning of works of sculpture from an original model already 
approved, could be adopted, but they consider that they should 
retain the right to refuse the finished work, if it should ‘not in 
their opinion be equal to the model. The disadvantages arising 
from the clause forbidding the purchase of works otherwise 
eligible according to the terms of the bequest, but not entirely 
executed within the shores of Great Britain, are not, in the 
opinion of the Academy, of sufficient importance, nor of such 
frequent occurrence, as to demand any alteration in the will.— 
The Building News. 


A Marine Use For Porttanp Cry The Cement Age 
tells of a novel use of cement, it being no less than repairing a 
hole in the hull of a British steamer, Recently at Newport 
News the steamer Alburca went into dry-dock for repairs, and 
it was discovered that a large hole through her bow, received 
through contact with a sharp pointed rock in the Straits of 
Magellan, had been temporarily filled with a mass of timber, 
canvas, ballast rock, and Portland cement, and that this tem- 
porary filling enabled the vessel, without further damage. to 
make her port. The cement was so strong that the chief of the 
hull construction at the dry-dock found that it would take some 
six weeks to chip it out with the ordinary appliances, and finally 
he was compelled to put in small charges of dynamite, and after 
three days of blasting the cement was at last removed without 
injury to the vessel. i 


FAILURE DUE TO Expansion OF CONCRETE AND STEEL.—Subse- 
quently to the collapse of the concrete-steel reservoir at the 
Madrid waterworks in April last, it was observed that the main 
girders, connecting the columns of two other service reservoirs, 
were expanding under the influence of heat to such an extent 
that some of them had assumed a more or less serpentine form, 
Consequently many of the columns became seriously distorted, 
and after a few days some two hundred of these members were 
thrown down. This result occurred in June, but as access to the 
works had been strictly prohibited by the authorities, no personal 
casualties took place. The expansion was temporarily arrested 
by a reduction of the temperature and, so far, no further destruc- 
tion has occurred. It is highly probable, however, that the 
remaining columns are doomed. The girders in question extend 


continuously over a length of nearly 600 feet, and, as the range 
of temperature in Madrid is fully 65 deg. Fahr., it is casy to 
see that the expansion of concrete in these reservoirs constitutes 
a most important factor, which appears to have been overlooked 
by the designers of the concrete-steel construction—The Builder, 
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© NCE more the full bench of the Massachusetts Su- 

preme Court gives welcome proof that in that 
State the recorded law is a thing to be observed and not 
broken or varied from at the pleasure of individual or 
corporation. If there ever could be found a reasonable 
excuse for shutting one’s eyes to the evasion of stated 
stipulations, it would be in the case where the material 
welfare of so important and deserving an undertaking 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is con- 
cerned, an educational institution in whose progress and 
well-being not only Boston but the entire State is deeply 
interested. Our readers already know that the Insti- 
tute, owing to its growth, finds itself seriously hampered 
through not knowing how and where it may expand its 
buildings, so as to provide the house-room and shelter 
the students require; for, owing to the terms upon which 
it occupies the site whereon its two oldest buildings are 
erected, it cannot extend its buildings over more than 
one-third of the assigned area. The true solution of 
the problem seemed to be a removal to a more commo- 
dious site or a modification of the terms of the grant, 
which would enable the Institute to occupy more of the 
site than the State originally intended, and so a legislative 
enactment was finally secured which was believed to 
accomplish these ends. That this was a mistaken belief 
the Supreme Court has now definitely and without quali- 
fication decided, and has made it plain that when Massa- 
chusetts enacts that a given site “shall be reserved from 
date forever” it actually means “for all time.” The Insti- 
tute holds its site actually in mortmain, and the only 
alternative to staying upon it is to forfeit it to the origi- 
nal grantor. For, “although the Commonwealth is a 
Sovereign State, it can no more change the grant thus 
made than can an individual.” 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 


1905. No, 1551. 
T- owners of abutting real-estate through whose 

procurement this very emphatic decision is for- 
mulated, their plea being that they had bought and 
improved their own property in the belief that the area 
upon which it faced could be occupied only in accord- 
ance with the known and plain terms of the original 
grant, have not acted with unadvised selfishness. They 
have done a public-spirited act and, for one thing, have 
established the fact that the “rights” of trade and busi- 
ness and the desires of real-estate men are not para- 
mount. Even if the Institute should elect to replace its 
two buildings with a new one occupying an exact third 
of its property, but carried up to the full legal height— 
one hundred feet—for that neighborhood, the value of 
the abutting properties would not be materially affected 
nor any great amount of light and air lost to them. But 
the actual gain in floor-space to the Institute thus se- 
cured would be so small in comparison with the cost of 
building that this solution is hardly likely to be under- 
taken, and the problem before the corporation is as far 
from settlement as ever. 


E! ers courts, both in Massachusetts and elsewhere, have 
recognized the principle that restrictions upon real 
estate established by private grant can be suffered to lapse 
and be extinguished, when the end and aim of such re- 
strictions has been nullified beyond dispute by changes 
in the surrounding conditions effected by the passage of 
time, Quite recently, through the medium of a friendly 
lawsuit, the owners of certain properties on the upper 
part of Beacon street, Boston, were in this way allowed 
to advance their street-fronts to the normal city building- 
line, in spite of the perpetual restrictions upon the sites 
contained in the recorded title-deeds. This new decision 
seems to make plain that, although the higher power resid- 
ing in the Commonwealth or in the law itself may cancel 
or denounce, as it were, such private stipulations, it can- 
not, once it has divested itself permanently of a certain 
power reassume that power under any possible condi- 
tions. This is a particularly happy decision, when the 
value and permanency of “breathing-places” in cities is 
considered, for there is nothing which should be so jeal- 
ously guarded for the benefit of the entire community as 
the inviolability of an established breathing-place, just as 
there is nothing which the selfish thoughtlessness of the 
real-estate improver is so ready to attack. In all future 
enactments establishing parks, squares and open spaces in 
a city, the drawers of the bills that seek to establish them 
will do well to include a clause that declares that the 
space is to be "reserved from sale forever." 


EW YORK has of late secured for itself rather a bad 
eminence because of the ease and frequency with 

which its buildings tumble down, the latest to collapse 
being an old three-story brick house on Grand street, oc- 
cupied, which had been, it is said, weakened by blasts fired 
in an adjacent excavation. A wrecking-gang from the 
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Building Department had just begun to fix shores against 

the walls when the collapse, which caused the death of 

three persons, occurred. But New York is not the only 
place where evil chance waits on careless building opera- 
tions. Half a dozen men were carried down, and some of 
them fatally hurt, by the fall of the wall of a new brewery 
building on North Pennsylvania avenue, Pittsburgh, last 
week. And even Boston, where such accidents are of the 
rarest, was treated to a very spectacular sight when a 
quick-witted motorman of the elevated road stopped his 
train just in time to prevent its being buried in the ruins 
of a four-story brick carriage-factory, which fell partly 
across the tracks, at the corner of Washington and Will- 
iam streets, Roxbury. In this case the building was un- 
dergoing alterations, so that, fortunately, none but the 
builders’ workmen were about the place, and, as it was 
Saturday afternoon, very few of these. Alterations and 
the shoring of endangered buildings are almost always 


risky undertakings, and they demand the handling of 
only thoroughly trained and competent mechanics, 


whereas, since it is not worth while to spend much money 
on "the old s 


competent jobbers and botchers, simply because these un- 


yells,” they are too often entrusted to in- 


dertake to do the work without the outlay of much money. 


N the heels of these accidents--still another building 

slid into an adjacent excavation on East 31st 

street, New York, this week—comes the news that Eugene 
Allison, the of the Darlington 


Hotel, that collapsed in March, 1904, has been found 
living, and apparently prospering, in Guadalajara. 


promoter 


Mexico does not grant extradition for manslaughter, for 
which crime he was indicted, the community cannot have 
the benefit of whatever deterrent effect his punishment 
might have upon other speculating real-estate improvers. 
HE recent return by the Russian Government of the 
books looted from the library of Prince Radziwill. 

at Warsaw, by the troops of Catherine I], more than 


a century ago, would, but for one thing, be worthy of 


note merely as a very belated piece of decency, which 
have dated back nearly to the final par- 


The significant fact that the books were 


should actually 

tition of Poland. 
returned in the boxes in which they left Warsaw and 
which have remained unopened for more than a century 
calls attention once more to the iniquity of looting the 
higher products of the mind, in spite of the proof that 


history gives that the process is one of potent force in 


advancing the intellectual and artistic growth of the 
looters. In this particular case, it is hardly surprising 
that the semi-barbaric people over whom Catherine ruled 
did not at once undertake to improve themselves by a 
sedulous reading of the Radziwill books. But there is a 
certain analogy between these undisturbed boxes which 
have rested for a century or so at St. Petersburg and the 
thousands of unopened cases that are known to cumber 
the cellars and attics of the Louvre and other public 
buildings in Paris and elsewhere, cases which, to a large 
e the artistic of 
chartered and semi-legalized looting raids commonly 


«ient, contain mainly spoils those 


known as archeological exploration expeditions, but 
some of which are very likely to hold some of the artistic 
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plunder gathered by Napoleon, and known to be still 
The Radziwill case 
of such 


missing from their legitimate homes. 
is an excellent example of the real uselessnes: 
spoiling of the Philistine in the name of promoting intel- 


ectual or artistic growth in the homes of the spoilers. 


Seon of collections and the difficulty of finding 
housing for them, we are reminded of the curious 
Centrale 


entanglements in which the Union 


des Arts Décoratifs found itself involved not long after 


egal 


it succeeded in securing space in the Pavillon de Marsan. 
\ few years ago, M. Peyre bequeathed to the Union his 
arge and very valuable collection and it, like the other 
collections of the Union, is now, we suppose, national 
Still, the fiscal authori 
tax upon it, in the amount of two hundred and sixty 
thousand francs, which, naturally, the heirs declined to 
pay, since why should they both lose the collection and pay 
And why should the Union pay, since the 
The fiscal 


es levied a succession- 


»roperty. 


for losing it? 


collection was to become national property? 
department stood firm—or nearly so—and declared some 
sort of a tax must be paid by somebody and, to make it 
ier to do so, first reduced its claim to one hundred and 
hty thousand and then to eighty thousand francs, but 
still with no chance of getting 


paid. Seemingly the only 


way red-tape can be satisfied is to have the Peyre collec- 
tion, already national property, seized by the govern- 
ment and sold, a process which might satisfy the legal, 
while it must confound the lay, mind. 


NOTHER of the worthy class of men who have done 
i much for their time and fellow-men in this country, 
the architects who began life at the carpenter's bench, has 
Mr. Marcus F. Cum- 
mings has long been known as the oldest established and 
one of the busiest of the architects of Troy, N. Y.. in 


just died in his seventieth year. 


which city and its neighborhood he built during his long 
career many buildings which won for him a satisfying 
reputation in that immediate community, amongst others 
the city-hall, the court-house and the high school. 


HE editor, newspaper or other, has more than once 

undertaken to make it more difficult for the aver- 
age house-building architect to make a living, by pub- 
lishing designs for cheap houses—so-called; but it has 
been left to the conductor of the Hornellsville, N. Y., 
Times to invent a new way of enabling the public to save 
that dreaded "per cent." on which the practising archi- 
tect is supposed to batten. The Times has been at the 
trouble to procure "eighteen sets of working drawings," 
one-half of which have been placed “at Sutherby's drug- 
store" and the other half 


at Mrs. Sweeney's," where they 
will remain for one week and then Mrs, Sweeney and Mr. 


Sutherby will exchange drawings.  Hornellsville is ex- 


pected to build "more houses during the next twelve 
months than during any three years of its existence," and 
the Times man thinks it “is the duty of every citizen to 
help on the movement.” and, accordingly, has established 
this reciprocating architectural exhibition, with the aid 
of Mrs. Sweeney and Mr. Sutherby. It is an ingenious 
way of beating the over-grasping architect and may, possi- 
bly, result in a real beautification of Hornellsville, if the 


working-drawings are perused with sufficient diligence. 
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SWEDEN TO-DAY. 
ROBABLY no architect entered the Swedish 
the Fine Arts Building of the Chicago Exposition with- 
out asking himself what manner of work the architects 
do in a country which produces artists capable of what he saw 
there. Nor the St. whit 
Swedish s and sculptors have for over a 
in the front ranks. 

But Sweden is a small country, as population 

education. of an architect is a 


matter of A painter 


was Louis exhibit l'he 


behind 


decade 


onc 
painte 


stood 


millions, 
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competition for the Royal Medal, which the holder to 
It seems that, medalists or not, most 
of the young men manage to spend a year or two in southern 


Europe, and several have supplemented their home training with 


entitles 


three, ye i travel 


American offices. The average number of students 
fifteen, many 
weeded out the weaklings. 
group. 

Young men who cannot afford to spend so much time, but still 


some years in 


in the Academy is only fo because the 


en or 


competitions and examinations have 


luates form a sel 


The four or five yearly g 


become draughtsmen, 
ordinary technical 


wish to 


center the 


may spoil many a canvas im his 
efforts and no one be a loser but 
himself Architectural 
ments are costly and an archi 
education is finished 
with his school thesis, All the 
the observing traveler 
ssed by the splendid build 
ings to De seen in all parts of 

country, 


this supposedly 
the really 


experi- 
lect's 


not 


more 
impr 


poor 
and even 
good qualities of design, which 
cases are highly 


more by 
in very many 
personal, 
There is to-day in Sweden a 
group of f 
tr 


well-educatec 
brilliant 


veled, your 


tects, some now in the prime of 1 
life and others still too young to 


have done much. 


No country gives its people a bet 
As on the one hand the percentage of illite 


education 


acy is the lowest 


among the nations, so is the higher education eq to the best 
When a y man training for architecture has finished 
college course, he spends four y in the Technical Hig 


APARTMENT HOUSE, STOCKHOLM 


Prot 
critic and historian 


School 
Clason, himself 


thorough instruction. of 


and 
1 master of design, an art 


under the careful 


of the applicants are admitted, the exam 
Af the 


students spend three years in the A , devot 


Only about one-l 


best 


ination being competitive ter finishing this c« 


demy of Fine 


ing themselves entirely to design. In the last year there is a 


where the standard of 


hese men 


schools 


admission lower 


seldom 


develop as independent 


architects Architects and 


draughtsmen thus receive sep 
arate training 

There are readily noticed 
three tendencies among the 


First, there 


"eclectic" 


modern. architects 


is, as with us, the 
school, and foremost among the 


eclectics are Clason, Aronson, 


Johanson and Josephson, These 
men go where they think the 
suggestions for the problem m 


hand are the best. One day it is 
ARTS, STOCKHOLM Italy, then Isle de France or 
England, and next time it is 
Spain or, perchance, our own 


Richardson may furnish the inspiration 


The “national’ hool contends that the only way is to con 
tinue the tradition of their own country reverently and intelli 
gently Hagstrom, Liljekvist, Wahlman and Lindegren have 
done splendid work based on suggestions from the past. It is 


NORTHERN MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM 


Prof, 1, G. Clase Irchitec 


worthy effort to link day with 


motives that have appealed to these men are the 


certainly a yesterday 
Among the 
strong and bold roof-lines, often gracefully curved and freely 
broken up with towers and t ts, dormers and chimneys. A 
characteristic treatment of the roof is seen in the break at about 
I height, with a foot or two vertical, and often pierced with 


our 
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windows. This motive is exemplified in several of the illus- not guilty of slavish imitation, as is at times true of the last 
trations. It is an echo of the clerestory. Another suggestion is group. This may be called the “individualistic,” and probably 
found in brick walls where a pattern-work of sunk panels has the includes the most resourceful of the designers, even if some of 


COURT HOUSE, MALMO. 
txel Anderborg, Architect, 


their work is so new that the shock when first scen is difficult 
to get over. If they always did as good work as Boberg, Wick- 


M. E, CHURCH AND APARTMENT HOUSE, STOCKHOLM 


E. Lallerstedt, Archite 


background plastered to bring out the design. They call this 
"Baltic." For the interior there are endless suggestions in the 


EHREN IDENC NORRKOPING. 


Lofgren, Paulson & Otterstrom, Architects. 


man and Lallerstedt, one would have little fault to find. It is 
the work of these men that runs parallel with l'Art Nouveau. 


RAILROAD OFFICES AND APARTMENT HOUSE, STOCKHOLM ROYAL OP. 


E. Lallerstedt, Architect. 


SRA HOT STOCKHOLM. 


1 Anderborg, Architect. 


ceilings, both paneled and plastered, the wainscoting and door- But hasten to read on, for such as the new art has been inter 
ways of the early Renaissance. preted in Germany, it is all but unknown in Sweden, These men 
It must be said, too, in all fairness, that the nationalists are - are to be classed apart, much as, with us, Sullivan, Eyre, Grey, 
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Cope and others who have perhaps only this in common—that 
each one is capable of imparting something of himself to his 
creation. 

There was a time when the use of real brick and stone for 
the face of a building was unknown in Sweden, It was the era 


use of brick walls, as they are considered the best of fire 
retardents. 

It is well that labor in Europe is paid hardly more 
than half as much as here, and yet building is nearly as expen- 
sive. E 


known 


Materials are higher, progress is slower and the 


erage 


of the pseudo-classic, when nothing would "go" except the workmanship better, or at least more thorough. It is therefore 
"orders" and an accompanying cut- all the more creditable that so 
and-dried system of details, invari- p= — = = much money is put into building, 
ably executed in stucco, One is was notably public structures. — Take 
sometimes tempted to ascribe the wait Hd | the new public school at Sala, com- 
dullness of the architecture to the .. VHLAOMRADET | | pleted last year. This is only an 
use of this method of building. A |o» Tow, OSTERSKAR eight-room school-house, but about 
few years ago, Professor Clason, i i & Beak Tena one-half of the entire building is 
then quite young, made a bold ef- j 2 AKERS SOON SOC LAG. given over to what some call the 


fort to break away and introduced 
real stone in apartment- 
houses. It is worth noting that he 
found, when looking for suitable 
material, just one quarry in a coun 
with limitless supplies of the 
finest kind of te, sandstone 
and limestone. To-da 1 that has 
changed and new buildings of any 
note, at least public structures, are 
always of native stone or brick, | 
Curiously enough, 
really lost nothing. In place of be- 
ing used for senseless imitations of | 
Italian forms, this material has | 
now come to its own, when handled | 
by masters of design. They use it 
in broad masses, sometimes colored 
as a background to set off the 
grouped windows. Recognizing its 
plastic qualities, they concentrate 
their ornament and use flowing 
forms that are in harmony with the 
natural manner of working in this 


some 


stucco has | 


STOCKHOLMS LAN 


fads of school-teachers, Besides 
the eight class-rooms, there is on 
the ground floor a 
with adjacent dining-room for the 
cooking-school. Tn this kitchen are 
four double ranges. On the 


floor is a fairly large double assem- 


large kitchen 


me 


bly-room, two rooms for teaching 
Sloyd to boys and one for girls. 


Then there is a steam-bath room, 
built according to old accepte 
rules, a shower and a plunge 
Above is large, very complete 


gymnasium running through 
stories, with a gallery at one end. 
All this in a small city of eight 
thousand or nine thousand people. 
In a neighboring city about 
the size, a 
erected with 
partitions. 


two 


twice 


new school was being 


freproof floors and 
Nearly all 
Stockholm are equipped with com- 
plete baths and child 
These baths 


schools in 


every takes 


à bath once a week, 


material, grafitto is also used, 


notably in friezes, where good ef- 
fects are obtained by scratching pat 
terns through a light top-coat to a dark coat beneath. 

Although there is no licensing of architects, building is very 
thorough. A general law obtains throughout the whole country 
Local conditions are provided for by supplementary regulations 


A SUBURB NEAR STOCKHOLM, ter 


them to the public when not required by the children. 


are compulsory, but only as a mat- 
of form, for a Swedish steam 

bath, followed by a shower and a 
plunge, is one of the del intended to 
derive some income from the school baths in Sala, by opening 


of existence, It is 


chool- 
houses cost from $ 


to $100 per child. 


A PUBLIC 
G. A 


enacted by each city. As an instance of the strictness of the 
laws, it may be noted that no wooden stairways are permitted 
inside of city limits. Stairs are usually of stone or cement and 
are carried by brick walls. And th 


is no skimping in the 


SCHOOL, STOCKHOLM. 
Nolsson 


Architect 


As labor is cheap, machine-made stuff is more rare than with 
us. The result is that architects can afford, even in quite ordi- 
nary work, to indulge in "special design." 


The extra cost is 


not of any moment 


In fact, standard designs of pews, pulpits, 
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mantels, etc, are nearly unknown. This is certainly no small where the natural conditions of valleys, hills, rivers, railroads, 
advantage. existing buildings, old roadways and other circumstances influ- 
From the architect's point of view there are some advantages cence the final appearance. Several new cities have been planned 


in a paternal system of government. It is this makes schools, de novo by the architect Hallman, and at least two cities, Gothen 


SUMMER COTTAGE OF ERNST STENHAMMAR, ARCHITECT SUMMER COTTAGE OF L. WOHLMAN, ARCHITEC 


ratively few natural burg and Helsingborg, have instituted competitions for the best 
scheme for future extension of their limits. 

newer villa-architecture is quite notable. Somehow, the 
Swedes have learned—even the 
carpenter builders know how— 
to place suburban, seaside, or 


as at Sala, possible in a country with compa 
resources, Then, too, in such a country the government con 
trols many of the public utilities and can bring the administration The 
of these under one roof. This 


is often a great gain. There is 
a very small place called Floda 
which has a lway-station f 
better than those we provide in 


mountain residences so as to 
nestle down snugly among the 
surroundings, much as though 
grown right up from the ground. 
Che original clump of pines, firs 
or birches is preserved as much 
as possible, and just enough of 
the house, with its flag-pole, is 
seen as to excite the curiosity of 
outsiders, and yet give the 
dwellers a view to the outer 
world. It is interesting to see 
in the accompanying plat how 
even the speculative land-agent 
tries to follow the contours of 
the land. And then, too, how 


places many times larger. But 
under the same roof is to be 
found passenger and freight 
post-offi 


offices, express-offic ; 
telephone and telegraph offices 
This tendency to combine js 
quite noticeable even where not 
as natural as in this case. Near- 
ly all school-houses, stations, 
banks, etc., have rooms used by 
the people in charg In. fact, 
many new banks, for purposes of 
revenue and to make a showing, 
run up several stories in height de + agg MMMSHEE. anal 
and rent t ————————— S dá: cleverly he manages 
apartments, And even the little bit of water-front even to 

a plat of ground rather far in- 
land, for bathing and sailing are 


e, 


ie upper floors to give a 


ies, at lenst the smaller ones, RESIDENCE OF COUNT VON HOLWEYLL, STOCKHOLM 


combine apartments with the Prof. 1. G. Clason, Architect 
city-hall or court-house, for pur- passions with these people. 
poses of revenue [here is, however, considerable danger of It is quite impossible to izrere the name of F. W. Scholler 


giving public structures a domestic air by this proceeding. He was really the founder of the present movement for better 


COTTAGE OF L. WOHLMAN, ARCHITECT 


THE DINING CORNER: COTTAGE OF L. WOHLMAN, ARCHITECT COZY CORNER: 


things in architecture. 3y nature a poet. and by nature and 
training an architect and painter and a man of strong person- 
ality, it was inevitable that his influence as professor of archi- 


Not only the architects, but what is more to the point, the city 
fathers have begun to realize that there are two ways of plan 
ning a city, one using the engineers’ checker-board, and one 
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tecture for a generation should be great. Nearly all of the older 
architects were guided in their early years by him. 

A worthy successor was found in Professor Clason, a man of 
great energy, a designer of rare taste, highly eclectic and refined, 
and often original, he stands easily a leader im the profession. 
Time and again is he called in as a judge in competitions, and 
as a forceful and elegant and epigrammatic writer and historian 
he stands in every way for that which is best and highest in his 
profession. In word and in deed Professor Clason has for 
years held the ideals of a real architect in the very limelight of 
publicity. And an educated public has come to back him, A 
new building, especially if it is public, attracts attention and the 
closest scrutiny. Woe to the luckless designer if he has nothing 
to say or if he says it in a bungling manner. And, again, the 
meed of praise if deserved is not withheld, Honest criticism and 
honest praise, these are great things to spur any one 

Oror 


Z. CERVIN. 
PERPETUAL RESTRICTIONS UPON REAL ESTATE. 
THE THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

^HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology, says the Boston 
J Herald, can neither sell its land on Boylston, Clarendon 

and Newbury. streets, on which the Walker and Rogers 
Buildings of the Institute now stand, nor build upon more than 
one-third of it, according to a decision rendered by the full 
bench of the Supreme Court, September 6. 

Cecil P. Wilson and Mary I, Wells, owners of dwellings on 
Newbury street, opposite the Institute's land, are granted injunc- 
tions, sought by them, restraining the Institute. from building 
upon more than one-third of the area it owns and occupies 

The Institute's land is held bound down by these restrictions, 
which were a part of the original grant of the land made to it 
and of the adjoining land of the Natural History Soc 
Commonwealth in 1861, 

lhe Institute having outgrown its present quarte 
must obtain larger accommodations. 
to buy land elsewhere 


CASE OF 


v, by the 


s, found it 
It had not sufficient means 
and maintain its efficiency at present, so 
it decided upon a plan to erect new buildings upon the area it 
was granted in 1861, and sought legislative sanction of its plan. 
A bill offered in the Legislature of 1903 met with strong opposi- 
tion by owners of land abutting on those streets which ,face the 
land of the Institute and the Natural History Society, but it 
was finally passed. It purported to release the Institute from 
the building restrictions, and gave it a right to sell its land. 

lhe abutters carried the fight into court. Maintaining that the 
Institute's land was bound by equitable restrictions preventing 
it from building on more than one-third, and that those restric 
tions created rights of light and air in favor of their lots, they 
asked the court to stop the Institute by injunction from cover- 
ing more than one-third of its land with buildings. 

The Institute held that the restrictions imposed by the original 
grant were not for the benefit of surrounding lot-owners, but 
were only conditions of the Commonwealth's grant, and that 
the Commonwealth controlled the situation created by them and 
could clear it up, as it purported to do by the 1903 legislation. 

lhe cases were argued last December, and after ten months’ 
consideration, the lot-owners win a victory in a decision given 
by a majority of the court. Two of the seven judges—Judges 
Morton and Hammond—dissent. The opinion of the majority 
is written by Judge Loring. This holds that the original grant 
imposed restrictions requiring the square comprising the lands 
of the Institute and the Natural History Society to be "kept from 
sale forever," and confining the buildings of the, societies to 
one-third of their respective areas. The Commonwealth could 
no more change the original grant so made, the court holds, than 
could an individual. 


rhe Court says: “In construing this act (Stat. 1861, Chap. 
183) the first fact and the most important consideration is that 
the grant to these two societies [M. T. T. and the Natural His 
tory Society] was not to cost the Commonwealth a penny, and 
that this was to be effected by dealing with the square granted 
to the societies in such a way as so to enhance the value of the 
surrounding lots that they would yield as much as, or more than, 
the aggregate value the had under the conditions pre- 
vailing before Stat, 1861, Chap. 183, was enacted. And it is 
perhaps of some interest that this scheme was suggested to the 
Commonwealth by the petitioners for these grants, including 
among them the petitioners for the incorporation of the defen- 
dant Institute. 


two 


"lt is stated in the report of the committee of the Legislature 
to whom these petitions for a grant of land were referred: 
‘According to the plan of the memorialists, sufficient space is to 
be reserved to leave wide openings around the buildings of the 
societies.” And again; ‘Common experience shows that such 
open, ornamental grounds surrounding the buildings, together 
with the attractive exterior of the latter, could not fail to increase 
the value of the adjacent lands, and to this extent would reim- 
burse the treasury for the space withdrawn from, sale. As 
regards the amount of this enhancing influence, your committce 
has been furnished by the memorialists with a large array of 
facts derived from the sales of lands on the Back Bay and other 
open parts of the city, going to show that improvements of the 
kind contemplated have been found in every case not only to 
hasten the sale and occupation of the adjacent lands, but to 
add largely to their market value, making the net proceeds of 
the adjacent lands in most cases os great, or even greater, than 
the value of the total area, supposing no such reservation to 
have been made.’ 
Stat, 1861, Chap. 183, adopted to carry into effect this scheme 
of the memorialists (including the defendant institute), pro- 
vided, first, that the square in question ‘shall be reserved from 
sale forever ;’ second, ‘and kept as an open space, or for the use 
of the two societies,’ and third, ‘the above-named societies shall 
not cover with their buildings more than one-third of the area 
granted to them, respectively.’ The plaintiffs contend that thes 
declarations were addressed to the purchasers of the surround- 
ing lots as the basis on which those lots were to be sold, and 
were made for the benefit of such purchasers, and that having 
bought on the faith of them these purchasers are entitled to 
have them specifically enforced 

“The defendant, on the contra 


y, insists that, on a fair con- 
struction of the provisions of the act, the Legislature intended 
to keep, and did keep, the control of all restrictions in its own 
hands, and that the value of the surrounding lots was to be 
enhanced by the square in question being physically laid out 
before they were sold, and that the square was to continue 
in that condition so long as the Commonwealth, having regard 
to the interests concerned, should think it ought so to continue, 
and no longer; that Stat. 1903, Chap. 438, was an exercise of the 
control so reserved, and brought to an end as of right the 
advantages for which the purchasers of the surrounding lots 
paid an enhanced prie 

"When the defendant contends that im statutes of 1861, Chap. 
183, the Legislature kept the control of the whole situation in 
its own hands, it relies on the fact that, having regard to the 
words ‘further conditions’ in See, 6, what are called ‘stipulations’ 
in Sec, 4 are really conditions, and being conditions, the subject 
matters covered by them are matters between the Commonwealth 
and the grantees, and between them alone, 

“Were that the whole story, the result would not necessarily fol- 
low, ‘The fact that a provision of a deed is put in the form of a con 
dition, and in no other form, even when coupled with an express 
statement that the ‘non-fulfilment or breach’ ‘shall work a for- 
feiture of the estate hereby conveyed and reinvest the same in 
the grantor,’ is not decisive against it operating as an equitable 
restriction in addition to it operating as a common law condition. 
* * * The same principle would govern in case of a grant 
made by act of the Legislature, * * * 

"We come then to the question of the true construction of the 
act, Statutes of 1861, Chap. 183, 

"In the first place, it is provided (and this provision is in 
Sec. 3 and is not one of the stipulations of Sec. 4, nor one of 
the ‘further conditions’ of Sec. 6) that the square in question 
‘shall be reserved from sale forever,’ 


t is true that the only thing here complained of is a threat 
by the defendant Institute to build over more than one-third of 
the area granted to it. But the right to build over more than 
that area, and the right to sell the whole area to others to be 
built over by them, is treated in Statutes of 1861, Chap. 183, as 
one and indivisible, and no distinction is made in Statutes of 
1903, Chap. 438, between the right to build over the whole area 
and the right to sell the whole area to others to be built over 
by them. The two rights alike are granted to the defendant 
Institute by the act of 19 The true construction of Statutes 
of 1861, Chap. 183, cannot be determined without considering 
the validity of the provision of Statutes of 1903, Chap, 438, 
which permits the sale by the defendant Institute of the whole 
area to others, to be built over by them. 
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"In construing Statutes of 1861, Chap. 188, we start first with 
the declaration that this square was 'to be reserved from sale 
forever. And having in mind the purpose for which Statutes of 
1861, Chap. 189, was enacted, we are of the opinion that this 
was a declaration addressed to future purchasers of surrounding 
lots, to induce them to pay for those surrounding lots more than 
they otherwise would pay for them. 

“We next come to the declaration that the square which is ‘to 
be reserved from sale forever’ is to be ‘kept as an open space 
or for the use of' the two societies, and that 'the above-named 
societies shall not cover with their buildings more than one-third 
of the area granted to them, respectively. These provisions 
state the details of what is to be done with this square which is 
'to be reserved from sale forever, and like that declaration are 
addressed to future purchasers of surrounding lots. Jeing 
details, the duration of them is fixed by that of the main pro- 
vision of which they are details, unless there is something to 
control that result. * * * 

"Apparently, the Legislature thought that the best results could 
not be secured to the purchasers of surrounding lots unless some 
one person or body could act for all of them in the matters of 
detail, and for that reason it intrusted the matter of dealing with 
the details to the Governor and Council. Apparently, the Legis- 
lature further thought that the best way of enforcing compli- 
ance with directions as to details so made was to give to the 
Governor and Council a right of re-entry on non-compliance with 
the directions adopted by them; and it gave such a right of 
re-entry, But that did not interfere with the declarations (on 
which these surrounding lots were to be sold) constituting a 
right in the purchasers of them, namely, that this square was 
‘to be reserved from sale forever,’ and if not used as an open 
space it was not to be covered by buildings to an extent greater 
than one-third its area. The result is that the design of the build- 
ings to be erected, the laying-out of the grounds and the proper 
maintenance of both are matters left to the discretion of the 
Governor and Council. But the broad principles were not left to 
them. 

"Under the Statutes of 1861, Chap. 183, the Governor 
Council were authorized to approve such a building as they sa 
fit; and they might give their approval to what might be thought 
by others to be the laying out of the grounds in a way injurious 
to the surrounding residences, and they might allow the grounds 
to fall into what might be thought by others to be a deleterious 
state of maintenance. On these matters of detail their decision, 
honestly exercised, is final. But they have not now and never 
had jurisdiction to abridge the rights of the purchasers of sur- 
rounding lots, first, to have the square 'kept from sale forever,' 
and, second, in case it is not used as an open space, to have the 
buildings of the two societies not cover ‘more than one-third of 
the area granted to them respectively. Such, in our opinion, 
was the intention of the Legislature in enacting Statutes of 1861, 
Chap, 183, and that is what the Legislature provided by that act. 

“It is true that the Statute 1863, Chap. 226, repealed Secs. 
8 and 9 of Statute 1861, Chap. 183, requiring the two societies 
to make good the deficit in case the amount realized from the 
sale of the surrounding lots under Statute 1861, Chap. 183, did 
not include the value of those lots, plus the value of the 
square here in question before Statute 1861, Chap. 183, was 
enacted; and that all the lots (with the exception of those on 
Berkeley street, sold before the enactment of Statute 1861, Chap. 
183) were sold after the repealing act of 1863, But the repeal 
of these sections was not intended to change the scope of the 
act (Statute 1861, Chap. 183). It was intended to release the 
societies from a burden which was assumed, and rightly assumed 
to have ceased to exist. As was said by the commissioners in 
their report of 1803, when speaking of the sales made in the 
previous year, the 'policy of this repeal was justified by the 
sale' on account of the great rise above the appraised values—a 
rise, which was created by the scheme of Statute 1861, Chap. 183, 
in favor of the surrounding lots. 

“We are of opinion, on the facts stated, the plaintiffs have sus- 
tained the burden of proving that the surrounding lots generally 
and the lots now owned by them in particular, were sold and 
bought under Statute 1861, Chapter 183; and that they became 
entitled by such purchase to the benefits granted to them by that 
act, including the right to have the buildings of the defendant 
corporation confined to an area not exceeding one-third of the 
land assigned to it by Statute 1861, Chap. 183 
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"Although the Commonwealth is a Sovereign State, it can 
no more change the grant thus made than can an individual. 
That has been the law, at least since Dartmouth College vs. 
Woodward, 4 Wheat, 518. * * * 

"The plaintiffs are severally entitled to a decree, with cos 
enjoining the defendants from proceeding with the erection of 
any building or buildings covering more than one-third of the 
area assigned to it by Statute 1861, Chap. 183. So ordered." 

John C, Gray, E. L. Rand and Roland Gray for plaintiffs; 
George and W. L. Putnam for the Institute, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ATHENS AND Rome.—For a further 
period of five years the English Treasury has renewed the annual 
grant of £500 to the British School at Athens. The promoters 
of the movement hope that an influentially signed petition for a 
similar grant to the British School at Rome may be favorably 
considered. ] | 


Tue Bririsu Scuoons AT 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RECENT FrNps,—ln the interest of the public 
in France, as well as abroad, it is a great pity that the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres is such an extremely close and 
conservative corporation in regard to supplying photographs of 
the objects brought to light in the course of these highly impor- 
tant e ations, The Academy, which in this respect pursues 
a dog-in-the- manger policy, absolutely refuses to allow the 
publication of any photographs until they shall have first appeared 
in its own regular official bulletins. This causes vexatious delay, 
and certainly takes the edge off the public appetite for these rare 
and highly valuable archeological treasures. The Delos Venus, 
for instance, is one of the finest works of ancient Greece, but the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, with rigid cast- 
iron regulations worthy of the tribunal of the Areopagus from 
which the venerable “Old Mortality” antiquarians who compose 
this society of modern archons draw many of their inspirations, 
withholds the photographs from the public in order to add to the 
brilliancy of its own reports, which, to use a nautical expres- 
sion, make their appearance “a long way behind the lighthouse.” 
This is greatly to be regretted, because the Academy, and notably 
the School of Athens, which labors under its auspices, is accom- 
plishing splendid work—C, I. B. in N. Y. Tribune. 
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vings Institution, Newark, N. J 


I" is with particular pleasure that we learn that the 

plans for the first of the improved tenement-houses 
that are to be erected through the generous philanthropy 
rooms for the children 


of Mr. Henry Phipps provide play 
of the tenants, space that will accommodate two hundred 
children having been set apart for them in the basement, to 
be furnished eventually with such simple and unbreakable 
This is a step 


apparatus as can reasonably be provided. 
in the right direction; but there is need for more than 
this, and New York, for instance, should not rest con- 
tent with having provided a few open playgrounds, as 
many publie baths—small or moderate in size—and a very 
few "recreation-piers." All of these sanitary aids of good 
morals are excellent, but they come into play, in the main, 
at those very seasons of the year when the children for 


whose well-being they are provided are living under rela- 
The epidemic sicknesses that 


tively favorable conditions. 

create such havoc are most active at the seasons when 
the outdoor playgrounds are unusable, and the problem the 
community ought to solve is how to create conditions for 
tenement-dwelling children as healthful in the close sea- 
We use the word advisedly, since it 


son as in the open. 
is the closeness of the ill-ventilated rooms in which chil- 
dren now have to pass their hours at home that is the re- 
sponsible cause of a long train of evils and a vast aggre- 
gate of expense to the community. 


HE city could spend money in no wiser or more pru- 
dent way than in the erection of great communal 
recreation-buildings of many stories, wherein children be- 
tween the ages of three and twelve years could enjoy the 
benefit of healthful conditions on week days, when out of 
school, on holidays and on Sundays. The proper care of 
the child is the starting point of all sanitary, moral, social 
and educational reform and, as modern progressists of all 
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kinds are turning their attention to preventive rather than 
to curative measures, this suggestion should have their 
support. Such recreation-buildings as we conceive, con- 
taining enough stories and rooms to allow a proper seg- 
regation by se 
under the care of an efficient staff, which, of course, should 
include a resident physician, would be but the beginning 


s and ages—or perhaps better by sizes— 


of a vast and very real economical reform which would 
be felt indirectly by the entire community, felt, too, by its 
pocket-nerve. The physical effectiveness of the working 
population is, to a considerable and measurable degree, 
at the mercy of its children’s health, No workman 
suffering from the strain of parental anxiety, or merely 
irritated by loss of sleep through the peevishness of a sick 
factorily 
and accomplish as much as if his natural rest had been un- 
disturbed, As a corrective of the lassitude he feels, he seeks 


child in the same room, cando his work as 


the saloon, and his doing so points out the close connection 
between the physical condition of the children in a com- 
munity and the vast outlay demanded by the maintenance 
of the police and the penal institutions. In like way a 
more healthful body of children would effect a sav- 
ing in the cost of providing and maintaining dispensaries, 
asylums and hospitals in ever-growing numbers; and, by 
keeping more of the children off the streets, the feelings of 
the chance passer on the street would escape being har- 
rowed by so many “street accidents.” 


| HE sanatory effect upon tenement-dwelling children 
of school-hours and school discipline is already 


satisfactorily great, except in the case of overcrowded 
schoolrooms where teachers and janitors are grossly dis- 
regardful of the sanitary rules and regulations they are 
supposed to observe, but these good effects are in part 
nullified because the children are now allowed to spend 
the rest of the day and night exposed to the less sanitary 
conditions that they find at home or in the streets, The 
problem of their being made more valuable commercial 
and economical factors in the community turns on the 
willingness of the community to increase the number of 
hours during which they may have the benefit of condi- 
tions and surroundings more conducive to physical and 
moral healthfulness than those which normally affect 
them in the small and crowded rooms of ill-aired and 
worse-kept tenements. Under proper oversight, com- 
munal recreation-buildings, such as we conceive, would 
have a far greater value than, while they might come to 
have something of the architectural significance of, the 
baths of Roman times. 


HERE should be nothing to excite surprise in the 
news that the so-called Keep Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President to ascertain the practicability of 
co-ordinating the routine procedure of those governmental 
bureaus and offices which have dealings with one another, 
had at length turned its attention to the office of the Su- 
pervising Architect; surprise would be proper in case so 
important a bureau had not been investigated. At the 
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same time, as Mr. Keep's committee—the Supervising 
Architect, by the way, is a subordinate official to Mr. 
Keep—is empowered to investigate and report on any- 
thing it deems to be amiss, architects will be unusually 
interested in knowing how far above criticism Mr. Taylor 
has been able to hold himself and those under him in 
saling with the very important and often delicate matters 
The importance is easy 


over which he has control. 
enough to understand, but the delicacy probably can be 
appreciated only by those who have a real knowledge of 
he ramifications of “political influence" and how it seeks 
to control all things out of which a dollar can be made 
or which will help to perpetuate the controller's tenure of 
office. Still, as every one is cognizant of the fact that 
the post-office is the great treasury with whose "places" the 


politician, of high or low degree, hopes to pay his political 
debts, and as the Supervising Architect not only builds all 
the post-office buildings but selects and buys the sites 
upon which they are to be built, it is not hard to under- 
stand that Mr. 
contact with the political exigencies of his superior of- 


Taylor has been brought into very close 


ficers, whether executive or sitting in Congress, and that 
issatisfy some, while 


a man so placed inevitably must « 
coming up to the expectations of others. It, then, would 


not be surprising if amongst those who feel they have 
reason for dissatisfaction some one should be able to dis- 
cover colorable pretexts for preferring "charges" against 
the head of this important bureau, or his assistants. 


UST as the "Architectural Courts" in the Crystal 

Palace at Sydenham are objects of interest quite as 
much to the educated as to the uneducated sight-seer and 
holiday "tripper," so the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


in New York seems likely to give perennial instruction in 


architectural expression as understood in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centurie 


Already three architects have been em- 


, through evidence afforded by its 


own structure. 
ning and building the fragment that exists, 


ploved in des 
each doubtless fondly hoping that it would be his work, 
his preferred style, that would stamp this building with its 
final character, and now a fourth architectural firm has 
been called in to design the new wing that is to be erected 
to the north of the present fragment on Fifth avenue, and 
as its members are already amongst the elders of the pro- 
fess 
cessors, and the Museum itself set forth the architectural 


ion it seems not unlikely that they, too, may have suc- 


preferences of half a dozen more architects. It is a curi- 
ous way to handle an important building, and that building 
a Museum of the Fine Arts! Until now, we had believed it 
was a part of Mr. Hunt's task to prepare a design for a 
completed building, so that his successors would be called 
upon merely to supervise the execution of the design pre- 
pared by him, and it is not at all pleasant to have any 
round for supposing now that such was not actually the 


case. With this example before our eves, we can better 
understand how the cathedrals of Europe exhibit such a 


jumble of succeeding architectural styles. 


A" 


ing News a few months since which it is worth while to 


article in Le Génie Civil draws attention to a paper 
by Mr. James C. Hain that appeared in Engincer- 


Architect. 


refer to, for the reason that, now and then, architects may 


have occasion, elsewhere than for engine-rooms in base- 


ments, to construct concrete floors that may be exposed 
to a greater or less degree of saturation with oil. Tav- 
ing his attention attracted to the disintegration of a 
cement briquette, upon which for several months a mix- 
ture of mineral oil and animal fat had accidentally and 
unobserved been dripping slowly, Mr. Hain conducted a 
series of careful experiments, using cements of different 
composition and mixed with sand in varying proportions, 
subjecting the test-pieces, after seven days' drying in the 
open air, to the influence of dripping oil of various kinds— 
animal, vegetable and mineral. In every case the effect 
of animal oils was the most marked and speediest, disinte- 
gration being effected in a period varying between a fort- 
night and three months, whether the cement were mixed 
neat or with sand, and whether it were made from a cal- 
careous or a slag clinker, A mixture of animal and min- 
eral oils was next in the order of its disintegrating power. 
Whale-oil and castor-oil followed, but at a distance. as nine 
months were required of 
them. 


for the work destruction by 
Petroleum produced no unfavorable results dur- 
ing the nine months covered by the experiments, beyond 
the essential saturation of the concrete, Linseed oil alone, 
as might have been expected, produced no effect what- 
ever, as the oil dried and formed a protecting film before 
saturation had even begun. This latter fact is of no im- 
portance, as linseed oil is not used for lubricating ma- 
chinery and, of course, the only way in which oils are 
likely to reach a conerete, or other, floor, save by acci- 


dent pure and simple, is through what seems to be the 
irresistible wasteful carelessness of engineers and machin- 
ists, whose one idea seems to be to prevent friction, no 
matter at what cost or in how slovenly a fashion. 


O 


nities offered in one or another of the Spanish-American 


i effect of the late war for the freeing of Cuba is 
that the interest of our countrymen in opportu- 


republics, opportunities which, up to now, have been 
somewhat generally suspected to be taken advantage of 
fellow-citizens 
As 
these opportunities are very real, and as the architectural 
character of some of the larger South American cities 


most frequently by those of our former 
who are fugitives from justice, is on the increase. 


is of the highest, it is possible that some American archi- 
tects, although not compelled to evade an outraged Jus- 
tice, may be tempted to se 


a new field for the ex 
of their talents in Argentina, amongst other places. It 
is well, therefore, that they should know that a law, 
passed last June, now requires that all civil and mechani- 
cal engineers, architects, chemists, ete.—just as pre- 
viously all physicians and lawyers—must be the holders 
of diplomas from an Argentine university or technical 
school before they can be allowed to practise their profes- 
ven those who can exhibit diplomas or degrees 
granted by 


sion. 


recognized foreign institutions must "re- 


validate" their claims by passing examinations at the 


native university or school on the entire subject-matter 
Apparently the South Americans 
have seen our alien-labor and architects’-registration laws 
and "gone them one better." 


of their profession. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY AT ROME. 


“MINCE the scheme for establishing in Rome an American 
Academy is to be realized, it is worth while to sa few 
words about it and the form which ought to be given to 

this institution. The present skin-deep hostility of Italian ar- 
tists that finds its motive in the feeling of partizanship for the 
author of the "Saturnalia" can have only an ephemeral duration. 
Italian artists have far more need of America than America 
has of them, Besides, such animosity has no true raison d'être. 
Whatever we may really think of the very audacious work of 
Signor Biondi and of the rurantism which ostracized it, there 
is nothing in the incident worthy of arousing a national resent- 
ment, Signor Biondi is perfectly at liberty to give to his work 
the form that best suits his own temperament and artistic in- 
stinct, and Americans have an equal right to give their artistic 
taste the direction that seems to them good, and consequently, 
if they so choose, not to admire Signor Biondi's work. There 
is nothing in such difference of tendencies that should be able 
to initiate war between the artists of the old world and the new. 

The American Academy at Rome, then, will begin its career 

with the sympathy of [talian artists, who will lose no time in 
forgetting, at least we will so hope, the bitter-sweet expressions 
of opinion that have been exchanged over the Atlantic apropos 
of the “Saturnalia.” 


What there is strange about the project of founding an Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome is that its accomplishment takes place at 
t y moment when those countries which ve up to now 
maintained such institutions in the Eternal City are asking 
themselves whether these academies are really useful, whether, 
such as they actually are, they really achieve the end for which 


they were created. You are not unaware, perhaps, that in 
France, for long time, the usefulness and advantage of the 
academy which for centuries has occupied the Villa Medici, 


which serves as the dwelling-place for the pupils whom the State 
supports, have been disputed. Certain artists and critics, of in- 
isputable authority, affirm that a sojourn in this official 
"brooder"—to make use of a poultry term—in place of developing 
the talent of the privileged artists who have conquered, by com- 
petition, the right of abiding there during four s, only serves 
im reality to repress it, or to give it a false direction by impris- 
oning it behind academic formulas. 

A few words, first, about the Villa Medici. lt lies upon the 
heights of the Pincian Hill, and the Tribunal of the Inquisition 
held its sessions within its walls at the time when it condemned 
Galileo; it is in one of the halls of this villa that the grand 
astronomer pronounced his famous phrase pur si muove” 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, to be exact, in 
1579, the Villa Medici passed into the hands of the great Flor- 
entine family whose name it has since always borne, while ii 
only at the beginning of the last century that it became 
the home of the Académie de France à Rome, which thitherto 
had housed itself in the Palazzo Salviati, on the Corso. 

But before it was consecrated to the arts, the Medici palace was 
made celebrated by Queen Christina, of Sweden, who, after her 
abdication, came to Rome to do penance for her sins, Finding 
herself one day at the Castello San Angelo, she noticed on the 
other side of the Tiber the brilliant façade of the Villa Medici, 
and the fancy seized her to make use of it as a target. So she 
had the guns of the castle trained on the Villa and three cannon- 
balls struck the bronze doors of the porte cachére, as the scars 
still witness to-day. One of the three projectiles is built into 
the fountain which stands in the Villa's grounds, in the centre of 
the porphyry basin that catches the water issuing from the fuse- 
hole of the historic shell. 

One of the late directors, M, Hébert, once proposed a 
serie 


whole 
of reforms intended to give satisfaction, in part, to the crit- 
icisms that had been formulated against the habits and prac- 
tices which the Academy held in honor, The present regulations 
subject the pensionnaires to an almost cloistral discipline. They 
live hke monks in a convent. Now, inspiration does not declare 
itself at a stated hour. Suppose a painter or a sculptor in the 
midst of sketching out a work: the awaited moment has come, 
the inspiration is here and the soul is in that condition when one 
stamps his work with the imprint of genius, Suddenly a bell 
sounds; it is the hour of repose. «The artist abandons his brush, 
drops his chisel and inspiration, which is feminine, shrinks off, 
humiliated, and perhaps will not return when she is wooed anew. 

There are at the Academy sections of painting, of sculpture, of 
architecture, and of music, but only one director. Now, this 
director, who can only belong, or at least has thus far belonged, 
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to one section—and he has almost always been a painter or a 
sculptor—can give to pupils in the other sections only theoretica 
advice, since he is relatively incompetent in all that pertains to 
the technique of their art. He is only an administrative director, 
concerned mainly with matters of academic discipline, his func- 
tions, that is, are not unlike those of the prior of a monastery, 

What government that maintains an academy at 
Rome? Simply to assure to artists, who, in competition, have 
given proof of talent and good abilities, the means and oppor- 
tunity of perfecting and ripening the faculties with which they 
are endowed. But this end ought to be achieved without crip- 
pling their originality or their individuality, Now, the almost 
exclusive contemplation, during four years at Rome, of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, the adoration of the sculptures of a Pagan 
civilization and of the Italian Renaissance which are to be found 
in the Eternal City and in some sort dominate it, is not the best 
way to fortify this originality, This is so true that I, who, for 
thirty years, have closely followed the expositions of the works 
of the pupils of the Académie de France, 1 am able to testify 
that, year after year, these works reveal the crushing, all-envelop- 
ing influence of the masters of the Renaissance, an influence 
which should surely be felt, em passant, but with which one 
should not have continued contact, since that insensibly compels 
imitation, and imitation is one of the most unpardonable of crimes 
against art. 

There are, in Italy, several centers of study for artists—Venice. 
Florence, Bologna, Naples—which the pupils ought to be able to 
visit and frequent in their turn, I maintain that for painting, 
Venice, and for architecture, Florence are far more important 
centers of artistic education than is Rome, which is, before all 
things, a center capitally fitted for the study of archeology— 
provided always that the students who devote themselves to 
this branch of study are allowed to make frequent excursions to 
Pompeii, Pestum and the sites of Sicilian cities. 

I remember that while Gambetta was prime minister, M, An- 
tonin Proust, Minister of Fine Arts, also elaborated a series of 
reforms intended to decentralize, so to say, the Academy of France 
at Rome, and to give to its pensionnaires greater freedom of 
movement. Without abandoning them absolutely to their own 
guidance, they might be entrusted with the garden-key, and, dur- 
ing six months at least, be allowed to seek their profit where they 
please, finding, like the bees, booty where they can. Italy is a 
vast garden where the honey that nourishes genius is to be found 
on every side. 

From the moment United States thinks of establishing at the 
Italian capital an academy of art, those who are called to preside 
over the birth of the institution should take the greatest care not 
to introduce into its organic structure just those defects from 
which similar institutions at Rome already suffer. 

Independence, as much independence as possible, that is the 
principle upon which, in my opinion, the nascent academy should 
be founded, 


seeks a 


On the other hand, there should be included in the regulations 
a condition which is not included in the rules of the Académie 
de France, a condition which I feel to be indispensable, one that 
would act as a corrective of the liberty accorded to the students. 
Let them wander and seek their inspirations where they will, 
allow them the widest liberty, do not subject them to monastic 
control and the deading affect of methodical communal life; 
but make sure, each year, that they are making proper use of the 
liberty accorded them and that the money granted by the State 
for their support is not wasted. Consequently if a jury, ap- 
pointed ad hoc, should report with unanimity that the work ex- 
hibited by a given pupil at the annual exhibition gives proof that 
he has wasted his time and that, in place of making progress, he 
is actually losing ground, then his income should be cut off and 
the opportunity for improvement should be transferred to some 
one more likely to derive benefit from it. 

In any event there should not be committed the error of in- 
cluding in this academy a section of music, as has been the case 
with the Académie de France. There are cities of the second 
rank, Bologna for instance, where the musical life is much more 
intense than at Rome. The real home of music in Italy, however, 
is Milan, 

I have here only jotted down, in summary fashion, a few of 
the ideas that have occurred to me as I have heard this new 
undertaking debated, though I should much like to make a more 
complete discussion of the matter. Honoré Me 


1M, Mereu assumes that the American Academy, like other similar insti- 


tions at Rome, is to be supported hy Government grant and not by the 
income of its own endowment.—E 


HEATING AND VENTILATION.—XIV. 
weight, 


ROUGHT-IRON pipe is made "standard" 
tra strong," and "double extra strong." The standard 


weight is commonly vsed for all pressures up to 125 
The heavier weights are often used for 


pounds per square inch. d 
higher pressures, although exhaustive tests made by manufac- 
turers seem to show that standard-weight pipe is sufficiently 
strong for all pressures used in ordinary power work at the pres- 
ent time. When particularly exposed to corrosion, it is well to 
use extra-heavy pipe. This applies to feed lines, sealed returns, 
underground return piping, etc., and to all lines which are to be 
run in inaccessible places. Nearly all of what is commonly known 
as wrought-iron pipe is in reality a mild steel. Wrought-iron pipe 
is not carried in stock to any great extent, and if it is to be used 
in any considerable quantity, should be ordered well in advance 
of the time when it will be needed. 

There seems to be no especial advantage in using wrought 
iron in place of a good quality of steel, although some engineers 
preier the former, 

Cast-iron fittings, both screwed and flanged, are used for all 
classes of steam work. These are commonly made in three 
weights: the lightest, for low pressures, such as exhaust or 
condenser connections; standard weight, for pressures up to 100 
or 125 pounds; and extra heavy for higher pressures up to 250 
pounds. When pipes are to be joined permanently, couplings 
are commonly used; but if it is desired to make any part of the 
work removable, unions are employed instead. All steam and 
water connections with boilers, engines, pumps and other appar- 
atus should be made up with unions. For small pipes the screwed 
brass union is generally used; but for larger pipes, say 24 inches 
and above, bolted cast-iron flanges are employed. 

For low steam pressures the flanges are simply screwed onto 
the pipe ends, a thin gasket of sheet packing being placed be- 
tween them, and then drawn together with bolts, For higher 
pressures more care must be taken to make the joints tight and 
durable. 

"There are various methods of 
in order to make a tight joint. One of the simplest and most 
satisfactory, considering first-cost, ease of repairing and freedom 
from leaks, is made by threading the pipe with a full taper, then 
screwing on the flange by power until the end of the pipe pro- 
jects about 1-16 inch, and then facing off in a lathe. 

Another method is to round off the face edge of the flange, 
and after screwing in the pipe, expand or peen over the end and 
then face in a lathe as before. 


uring the flange to the pipe, 


For high-pressure piping, with faced flanges, there is probably 
no better packing than gaskets of thin corrugated copper. 
are usually made small enough to fit inside the bolt circle, which 
prevents them from being blown out. 

Sheet king is made in different grades, adapted to different 
pressures, The best pure sheet packing is composed of rubber 
and certain heat-resisting materials properly mixed and vulcan- 
ized. For high-pressure work, with faced flanges, the packing 
should not be over 1-16 inch thick; for low pressure work, and 
where the flanges are more or less uneven, it should be about 
% inch in thickness. 

There are a number of metallic and semi-metallic packings 
upon the market, each claiming its own particular advantages. 
Pipe bends of various forms are commonly used in making con- 
nections about boilers and engines for taking the strains due 
to expansion, Connections made up in this way are less rgia 
than when straight lengths are used, with cast-iron fittings. Pipe 
bends are often used in hot-water and steam work, where it is 
desired to reduce the friction in the pipe to the smallest amount 
These bends are made to order to a minimum radius equal to five 
diameters of the pipe, From four to six inches of straight pipe 
should be allowed at each end next to the flange. 

Hangers of various patterns are used for supporting steam and 
return pipes in overhead positions. When the ceiling construc- 
tion is of wood, they are usually held in p by lag-screws, 
screwed into the beams or joists. When fireproof construction 
is used the hangers are either clamped to the lower flanges of 
the [-beams, or attached to iron plates embedded in the masonry 
above the arches. The requirements of atisfactory hanger 
are that it shall be adjustable to the proper alignment of the 
pipe and have sufficient lateral movement to swing with the 
pansion of the pipe without straining, Hangers are usually 
placed from ten to twelve feet apart, with extra ones at bends, 
or where other special conditions require them. Where pipes 


These 


è 


run near the floor they are usually supported on rolls which rest 
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in small iron bases screwed or bolted to the floor. Rolls of this 
kind are sometimes carried on wall brackets. 

In laying out a system of piping, care must be taken to provide 
for the expansion and contraction, in order to avoid excessive 
strains upon the pipe and fittings. In e of the smaller sizes, 
this may be cared for by means of offsets and bends, which aliow 
the pipe to “spring” or “give.” For the larger sizes this simple 
method will not be sufficient unless the offsets are of consider- 
able length, and swivels or slip-joints must be used. If shp- 
joints are used on high-pressure work, some form of balanced 
valve should be employed. 

The best form of conduit for carrying pipes underground will 
depend upon the circumstances in each particular case. One of 
the least expensive is formed of split tile. The lower half of the 
lengths of tile are laid in cement and properly supported in line. 
Iron castings carrying pipe rolls are bolted or otherwise fastened 
to the tile at regular intervals. After the mains are laid the upper 
portions are put in place and the joints tightly cemented. The 
space between the pipe and tile should be closely packed with 
some good insulating material, such as granulated cork. One 
objection to this form of conduit is the difficulty experienced in 
packing in the insulation closely enough, hence, after a time, it 
shrinks and the upper part of the pipe is liable to become uncov- 
ered, This may be obviated by covering the pipe with a good 
form of sectional-covering in addition to the cork filling men- 
tioned above. 

A brick trench with concrete bottom and covered with tight- 
fitting slabs of slate or concrete, with the joints well cemented, 
makes a good form of conduit and one that is easily packed with 
cork, There should be a filling of coarse gravel around the 
trench at the sides and bottom, and it should be underdrained 
with porous tile having a suitable outlet for carrying away the 
surface water, 

Trenches are sometimes made of "kyanized" wood, or that 
which has been otherwise chemically treated, Conduits of this 
kind are not so durable as those of tile or brick, although the 
first cost is somewhat less. 

For mains of large size it is better, if possible, to construct a 
masonry tunnel large enough for a person to pass through for 
purposes of inspection or repairs. The pipes may be supported 
from bars resting in the side walls, or from hangers embedded 
in the masonry overhead. 

Pipes passing through tunnels should be insulated with some 
form of sectional-covering which is not affected by dampness, 
such as cork or mineral wool, and the outer can covering 
should be thoroughly protected with some good form of water- 
proof paint, Cras, L. Husrarp, 


TAXES BUILDINGS. 

that has been organized purely for the pubiic 
as as splendid an opportunity or is so well equipped 
to point out the way to reform and to insist upon the 
'etterment of conditions as the American Society of Mun 
pal Improvement, We should join our forces to the other socie- 
ties that have organized a campaign of education looking to the 
betterment of building, Publicity, everlasting hammering through 
the newspapers particularly, public discussion and such means, 
easily available to this society, constitute the best ways of secur- 
ing the desired end, Let us clamor for the strictest building- 
regulations. They work no hardship upon honest men. Let 
those regulations be so stringent as to virtually bar the possibil- 
ity of fire damaging the new buildings, and they should surround 
the old with such safeguards as to lessen their danger to the 
minimum and make their maintenance so expensive to the in- 
ividual that, dull of comprehension as he may be, it will soon 
be evident to him that a good building is more profitable than a 
poor one. Forbid him to add stories to his old ramshackle, or 
wings of similar construction, If he is not willing to obliterate 
the danger that exists, at least prevent him from increas ng that 
danger, Let the building-regulations be such as to prohibit ex- 
perimental construction with its resultant collapses and loss oí 
life. Clearly preseribe the right way and as definitely proscribe 
the wrong way of construction, Insist upon the executive offi- 
cers, the building-inspectors, having due authority to enforce 
these regulations, then exert your personal and society influence 
to see that the right men receive the appointments to these 
offices, men who will understand the regulations and enforce their 
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‘Extracts from a paper by Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Society of Building Commissions, read before the Convention of 
the American Society of Municipal Improvement at Montreal, P. Q, 
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every requirement without fear, or favor, or political bias. Give 
attention to the sanitary equipment of those buildings, do not 
limit your interest to the taking care of the sewerage when it 
le; the building, start it properly. Advocate sensible limita- 
tions in the height of buildings. A man is justified in increasing 
his building to its greatest reasonable productibility: but do not 
permit him to make a chasm of your streets. Get together and 
try and have your cities adopt some uniform code of building- 
regulations, the one offered by tne International Society of State 
and Municipal Building Commissioners and Inspectors, the ad- 
vantages are legion. Harp upon the necessity of some intelligent 
and artistic general plan of your cities, It isn't necessary to 
start m to-morrow miaking beautiful parks here and there and 
spending millions in new public buildings, but it 1s desirable to 
arrange a plan so that when a park is to be located or a building 
is to be erected it will merely occupy the place assigned it in that 
plan and will have some relation to the entirety. Let all the efforts 
that are made, until the final consummation of the plan, be to- 
wards its completion. If a park is in question, keep buying the 
little by little as it is for sale. And when appropriations 
are available for municipal buildings, jealously safeguard not only 
their construction, but their artistie excellence, position and con 
formity to the general scope and scheme of true municipal im- 
provement, It is your duty as citizens and doubly so, being mem- 
bers of this society, to devote considerable time and the greatest 
attention to all that concerns your city. Do not for one moment 
lose sight of the fact that we tried to establish at the outset of 
this perhaps too lengthy paper, that buildings constituted the 
largest part, the most prominent features of the municipality, 
and, therefore, deserves well of you. 

One more thought, my lastly, gentlemen, and I will leave you 
to the consideration of perhaps more interesting papers, but cer- 
tainly no more important subject. It is particularly fitting that 1 
should mention this subject now and here, since the suggestion 
comes originally from Canada. You are much interested in tax- 
ation, in franchises, in the financial end of municipal business, 
hence is the matter of taxes upon buildings most pertinent. The 
municipality has the right to regulate, within certain well de- 
fined lines, its process and mode of taxation. It is to the muni- 
cipality’s best interests that there should be no stagnation, no 
fossilization, no rvins and few relies, within its borders. But 
what does it do towards eliminating or preventing these things? 
The municipality, without being philanthropic, must needs be 
socialistic. Tt exists by and for the people and not for the gain 
of the municipality as a governing body, or for any individual 
within it. Yet the whole system of municipal taxation could 
not be better devised were it planned to act as a drag, a deterrent 
of improvement. The more money you put into the betterment 
of any construction, or indeed the more business you do, the 
greater benefit you are to the municipality—and the more taxes 
you pay! In other words (and I quote my Canadian outhority) 
“if a man taxes himself for the benefit of the public, it certainly 
is not fair to him to tax him again on the amount of his own 
taxation, but it would be quite fair to him and to everyone else 
to remit taxes to him on the basis of the account; and, inasmuch 
as taxes should be fluid and level up all hollows in the public 
estate, the displaced tax should find its settlement on buildings 
that are below proof in the matter of construction, fireproofing and 
otherwise, It is for them and because of them that the costly 
fire-departments and water-supplies have to be maintained, and 
they, and not the property which requires no protection, should 
pay for that maintenance," Would it not seem reasonable, there- 
fore, to tax real estate along some well planned line of values as 
to location? As improvements are made upon the property, re- 
duce the taxation in the ratio of that improvement's advantage 
to the municipality. If a citizen insists upon building a three or 
four store fire-trap apartment-house and the municipality has not 
heen wise enough to make laws to prevent him from doing so, 
his tenants, in spite of him, have to be very carefully protected 
by the municipality. The city has to pay for that protection; his 
percentage of taxation is now exceedingly small compared to the 
amount of protection his property receives, On the other hand, 
suppose a citizen who is as public-spirited as he is wide awake to 
his own interests builds upon a similar piece of property a thor- 
oughly well built, fireproof structure. It requires the very mini- 
mum of protection from the municipality and is of not the slight- 
est danger to its environing buildings. That man is a distinct 
benefit to the city, his taxation should be the very lowest. In the 
course of years his building deteriorates but very little and the 
tax upon his building should remain level, The other man's prop- 
erty is deteriorating very rapidly and becomes a greater menace 


iot 


as every year goes by. He doesn't tear down the building and 
rebuild it propertly. He is satisfied with the interest he is mak- 
ing upon his investment and as far as the city is concerned, and 
his tenants, why, they may be hanged or burned for all he cares. 
That man's tax, I contend, should be increased year by year, for 
he is costing the city more every day that the structure remains 
as a menace. The question of ratios is not an insuperable one, 
and the plan is not only sane, but I also contend, eminently feas- 
ible, just and commendable. Utopian as many of you may think 
it, t would be a distinct, a great step in the all-comprehending 
progressive municipal scheme, and well worth inclusion in the 
splendid programme of endeavor of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvement 


OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS, 
N architect enters into an agreement to build a house and 
P. to design the necessary plans. To whom do the plans be- 
long in the absence of express agreement? This is, to 
architects, an important question, and all the more so that the 
law of England at the present moment appears to be against them. 

Tt is naturally a well settled rule of Jaw that if one employs 
another to do work and pays for it, the results of that work 
belong to the employer, and this would be the rule to govern the 
question of the ownership of architects’ plans, were it not for an 
alleged special custom that the plans shall remain the property 
of the architect. 

There is an elementary rule of construction that a written con- 
tract cannot be extended or varied by evidence of matters outside 
the written words of the contract. To this rule there is the fol- 
lowing exception:' "Where the contract is silent, parol (or ver- 
hal) evidence is admissible to show a custom; . . . but both 
parties must be cognizant of such usage, so as to be presumed to 
have contracted with reference to it, and the custom must not 
contradict the contract, and further, the custom must be reason- 
able.” Thus the architect has three lines of defence to overcome, 
Firstly he must prove that there is a custom, secondly that the 
building owner knew of it, and thirdly that the custom, even if 
it exists, is reasonable. The first of these obstacles presents some 
difficulty. The custom was actually found to exist in 1870 by the 
verdict of the jury in Ebdy v. McGowan, yet an architect gave 
evidence in that case that there was no such custom, and the 
Court before which the appeal came threw considerable doubt on 
the correctness of the verdict. 

But assume that the architect succeeds on the first two points, 
even then, if a recent decision of the Court of Appeal is correct, 
he fi on the third; for the custom is said to be unreasonable. 
The courts of law appear to look with some suspicion upon special 
customs in general and on the customs of architects in particular, 
In the case of Gwyther v, Gaze in 1872, an architect was employed 
to build a warehouse and shop. Three tenders were sent in, but 
none were accepted, and the building owner employed another 
builder without a contract, paying for the work as it progressed. 
The architect claimed a payment of 2% per cent, on the lowest 
tender, alleging that this was, by the usage of architects, the 
proper charge: the judge, however, held that the custom was 
unreasonable, and refused to follow it in assessing the payment 
due. So also a usage for contractors to rely on the specification 
furnished by the building owner's architect without examining 
t was held to be bad," and also in America a custom among ar- 
chitects to charge for preliminary sketches a sum representing 
more than the time actually spent in preparing them." 

All the authority directly on the question of the custom to retain 
plans is dead against the architect. In 1870, in the case of Ebdy 
v, McGowan ® above referred to, the Exchequer Court decided 
that when the architect has been paid he must hand over the 
plans: there were, however, special facts in this case, and the de- 
cision may not have been meant to be of universal application. A 
clergyman asked an architect to prepare plans and specifications 
and get tenders for the erection of a vicarage house and other 
buildings; if the buildings were completed, the architect was to 
get 5 per cent. on the total expenditure; if tenders were given and 
the work commenced, 3 per cent, on the estimated value: if plans 
only were drawn and no building done he was to be paid 2% per 
cent, on the estimated value, The building was never commenced, 
and the clergyman claimed to have the plans handed over to him; 
but the architect relied on the supposed special custom and refused 
to part with them, The court decided against the custom, but chief- 
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ly on the ground that in this case the clergyman would get nothing 
for his money if he did not get the plans,” Lord Chief Baron Kelly 
condemned the custom in these words: "It appears contrary to 
reason, good sense, and justice that in the event of a contract be 
ing put an end to, the architect should retain the plans for which 
he was entitled to be paid the execution of the plans them 
selves formed the work and labor for which he charged the de- 
fendant.” And Baron Bramwell condemned the custom with the 
somewhat exaggerated metaphor, that the custom was perfectly 
suicidal; so soon as it was brought into being it cut its own 
throat with its own absurdity. 

American" and Canadian? courts have also decided against 
this custom, and if the architect turns for comfort to the similar 
customs of other professions he is met by the same uncompromis 
ing denial, Estate agents have claimed to retain plans, and solici- 
tors their rough drafts, but both have been dereated. The decision 
against estate agents was based upon broad principles of the law 
of agency. In Lady Beresford v, Driver (1852), land agents were 
employed by Lady Beresford's husband for many years to survey 
and collect the rents of her estate at Waterbeach, Lady Beres- 
ford afterwards ceased to employ them and demanded delivery 
up of all papers, plans, and documents connected with the estate 
The agents, however, claimed to retain certain rough maps, plans, 
and notes made by them for their own convenience in connection 
with their work of surveying the esta Tt was held that all these 
documents having been made by them while acting as agents for 
Lady Beresford and her husband must be given up to her. 

The solicitor's case is x parte Horsfall” (1827). One Lythgoe 
had been employed for several years by the plaintiff's father as his 
solicitor, On the death of her father the plaintiff applied to have 
all deeds and papers in Lythgoe's possession delivered up to her, 
and offered to pay his bill of costs, Lythgoe delivered up all the 
original deeds and documents, but claimed a right to retain the 
drafts and copies, In this claim he was defeated, 

In spite of these adverse decisions it seems still to have been the 
general view of architects that where a building is actually com- 
pleted the plans belong to the architect, and the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeal in Gibbon v, Pease" has come upon them 
as an unwelcome revelation. The facts are stated in the report 


as follows: 

The plaintiff was the owner of certain houses in Bayswater, 
which he was desirous of converting into residential flats, The 
defendant was an architect and surveyor, and was employed in 


that capacity by the plaintiff upon the work necessary to the con- 
templated alteration of the houses, on the terms that the defendant 
should receive for his services five per cent, on the contract price 
of the works to be executed. The defendant prepared plans and 
specifications and superintended the work, which was completed. 
The plaintiff paid to the defendant the stipulated fee, and claimed 
to have the plans and specifications handed over, This the defen- 
dant declined to do, and this action was brought to recover pos- 
session of them, At the trial, evidence was tendered on behalf of 
the defendant of a custom under which an architect in circum- 
stances like those of this case was entitled to retain the plans and 
specifications as his own property, The learned judge refused 
to admit the evidence, being of opinion that the custom proposed 
to be established by the evidence was unreasonable, and judgment 
was entered for the plaintiff, 

The defendant appealed. 

The Court of Appeal decided that the custom, even if proved, 
would be unreasonable, and therefore bad. They expressly fol- 
lowed Ebdy v. McGowan, and refused to see any distinction be- 
tween the two cases. Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy also relied on 
the solicitor's case, Ex parte Horsfall 

These authorities, as they stand, are absolutely fatal to the 
‘ects’ custom, It is still possible, however, that "Gibbon c. Pea 
may be overruled by the House of Lords, and it is therefore in- 
teresting to analyze the previous authorities and consider whether 
upon principle the recent decision is justified, 

Ebdy v. McGowan is not likely to be set aside after thirty-five 
years, even by the House of Lords; but it is not by any means 
conclusive. The building in that case was not even commenced, 
and all the judges rely upon that fact as the basis of their decis- 
ion: the argument pervades the whole of their judgments that if 
the building owner did not get the plans he would get nothing for 
his money, American and Canadian cases are not binding in this 
country, and need scarcely be considered for this purpose, and the 
decisions against the estate agents and solicitors really raise quite 
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different points. An estate agent is 
to manage an estate, and, in consideration of the commission 
paid him, to do everything necessary for the proper conduct of the 
estate; all acts, therefore, that he does, he does as agent for the 
owner, and he would have no power or authority to do them it 
he were not acting as such agent. It is reasonable, therefore, t iai 
the employer should be entitled to the results of all that is done, 
Again, a solicitor's bill of costs is quite a different matter from 
an architect's contract, A client who requires a deed is charged 
in the bill of costs separately for the drafting of the deed, and 
separately also for the engrossing, and for any additional copies 
that may be required, Here, too, it would be unreasonable that 
the client should be refused possession of documents, for each 
one of which he has specifically paid; and Lord Tenterden ex- 
pressly decided the solicitor's case on the ground that "He who 
pays for the drafts by law has a right to the possession of them.” 
An architect, on the other hand, is employed to build a house. 
and is not paid by the number of plans he draws. Suppose a plan 
drawn and completed, which then fails to satisfy the architect 
himself; he draws another, and the building is completed accord- 
ing to the latter. - Could it be reasonably contended that the first 
plan is the property of the building owner, because the architect 
had that owner's house in his mind when he prepared it? If not, 
then it seems to be the house and not the plans for which the 
architect is paid. 

In the judgment of Gibbon v, Pease, the contract was corn- 
pared to à commission given to an artist to paint a picture; but 
the true inference from that comparison seems to have been 
overlooked, In such a comparison the building really corresponds 
to the picture, and the plans to rough sketehes made by the artist, 
It may possibly be the law, but it certainly is not the everyday 
practice, for an artist to hand over to the purchaser of a picture 
all the rough sketches or studies on which the picture is based. 
In fact they are practically always retained, and are freely used 
by the artist if occasion requir 

The only reference to abstract. principle and common sense to 
be found in the judgments is contained in a passage from rhe 
judgment of Cozens-Hardy, L.J.: “Unless he (the building 
owner) has the plans, how is he to know where the drains, the 
flues, and many other things are?” It is doubtful whetker this 
would prove a serious objection in practice, most of such items 
being apparent on the face of the building, and it is probably very 
seldom that the plans are used for this purpose. The fact alone 
that the owners have in the past overcome such difficulties with- 
out the plans seems to show that it cannot be a matter of any 
it importance, 
or the present moment, however, the law is against 
tects. Even so there is no real cause for dismay, A 
care in the original contract would avoid all the evil effects of 
these decisions. So long ago as 1X70 Lord Bramwell stated in 
open court that the question could not be said to be one govern 
ing the future, because the parties to contracts might make their 
own bargains, Where the warning of so great a judge has been 
neglected it can hardly be hoped that this article should have a 
better fate, but it cannot he too strongly pressed upon the notic 
of architects that the remedy lies in thir own hands. The archi- 
tect should expressly reserve to himself the ownership im the 
plans drawn by him as one of the terms of every contract into 
which he enters, The reply will probably be that architects do not 
as a rule make formal contracts, but set to work on their com- 
missions with no other evidence than the letters between the 
parties, If so, the remedy is simpler still; a printed note on the 
writing paper used by the architect for professional purposes 
would be effectual to give him all the protection he needs, 

Again, the right of the architect to make and keep copies of 
his plans is not affected by these decisions. Whether the expense 
of taking copies of the plans prepared would be too great to justify 
the practice is a question tor the architect himself; but, if not. 
again the remedy is simple; for although the question of copy- 
right in plans is implicated in perhaps the most chaotic branch of 
English law, the better opinion. seems to be that the copyright 
in the plans is vested in the architect, and he would therefore he 
at liberty to retain and use copies of them. A "plan" is a "book" 
for the purposes of the Copyright Act, 1842;" the copyright of a 
book is the property of the author and his assigns; and an as- 
signment must be in writing, Therefore it would appear that un 
less the copyright in the plan is assigned to the building owner in 
writing, it remains the property of the architect. There is, how- 
ever, a complicated section of the Act which contains these words 
"Where any perso shall be the proprietor of . 
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book . . , and shall employ any person to compose the same 
x on the terms that the copyright is to belong to the pro- 
prietor, it shall belong to the proprietor.” " The terms referred 
to in the section need not be expressed, and it is a question of 
fact in each case whether they are to be implied, In the case of 
articles written for a magazine, it has been recently decided by 
the House of Lords that mere payment.by the proprietor of the 
magazine raises the presumption of an agreement under Sec. 18 
that he is to have the copyright.^ The wording of this section 
appears at first sight to apply equally to the building owner, for he 
is hy the decisions under discussion the owner of the plan or 
"book." The decision, however, is based on the argument that 
if the proprietor of the magazine did not get the copyright, it 
would be impossible for him to get any return for his outlay ; an 
argument which could not be applied in the case of architects’ 
plans. Consequently, even if the adverse decisions stand, and no 
express contract is made, an architect would probably be within 
his rights in making for his own use and retaining copies of plans. 

Whether architects as a body rely on these suggested methods 
of evading the law, rather than boldly endeavor to turn the law 
in their favor, is a question for their own pockets. It is, perhaps, 
only right to conclude with the warning that in the bold endeavor 
they would by no means be certain of success 

Alfred F. Topham, in the Architectural Reviere. 
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TWO WAYS OF LAYING UP A WALL. 
Sept. 1, 1905. 
To vue EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs:—Vhe inclosed photograph may be of interest to the 
readers of the Amertcan Arcurrect, The section of wall to 
the right of the cross was built by an Italian workman. The 


stones are beautifully fitted together—an example of true Cyclo- 
pean masonry. The wall to the left of the cross was built by 
workmen of another nationality and is a good example of how 
not to build a wall. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM ATKINSON. 


A WALL OF MINIMUM THICKNESS. 
To tue Eprrors or THE AMERICAN. ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sirs:—The article on "Invention of One Form of Fire- 
proofing” reminds me of what one can do when forced to do so. 
I had an old five-story building, not fireproof, to remodel, and 
arranged the new stairway within a square surrounded by brick 
walls and the elevator inside, with the usual iron open-work en 
closure, to which the Building Inspector made no objection 
But about the time the contract was ready to close, he said that 
the elevator itself must be surrounded by brickwork. With 
the walls of the required thickness, this would have reduced 
the elevator shaft so much that radical changes in the plan 
would have been necessary, so I studied out a substitute for the 
thick walls as follows, which was accepted : 

Angle-irons on the corners, horizontal iron bars every 16 
inches in height and metal lath, covered both sides with hard 
plaster, the whole not over 2 inches thick. The only disadvan- 
tage in this arrangement is that the elevator car will always 
require artificial light. Respectfully, C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


"Sec, 18. 
“Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

BARREL-VAULTS IN Irsa Cuurcnes.—The stone roofs of Ire- 
land have been compared to those in Central Syria (described 
and illustrated in De Vogüé's Syrie Centrale), which are at all 
events earlier than 634 a.p. But the construction of the Eastern 
examples is (except in the pyramidal roofs crowning tombs) not 
very similar, and they are at least not double. Of the double stone 
roof the building called "St. Columba's House" at Kells, County 
Meath, affords a very interesting example. Its length (internally ) 
is 19 feet with a breadth of 15 feet 5 inches; it i feet high to 
the ridge of the roof. The walls are 3 feet to 4 feet thick, and the 
crown of the vault is 23 feet above the floor. The building had 
three stories, a wooden floor dividing the two lower ones. This 
is now gone, but its place is marked by a rec in the wall and 
by the original entrance, which was in the west wall 8 feet from 
the ground, reached, no doubt, by a ladder, as in the Round Tow- 
ers, The whole would form a complete monastic establishment 
on a small scale, at the same time admitting of passive defence— 
to annoy the assailants would be almost impossible, and this is to 
a large extent the weakness of the Round Towers as well. The 
ground floor was the chapel; the altar appears to have been away 
from the wall towards the middle of the floor; there are recessed 
seats for the principal and assistant priest in the west wall. The 
first floor, covered by the barrel vault, would be the refectory and 
living room; and the uppermost story, between the vault and the 
outer roof, was, no doubt, the dormitory. This vault is of a kind 
which continued to be built without y important change, at 
least down to the fifteenth or sixteenth century in Ireland (though 
it is not confined to that country), and it was in general cou- 
structed as follows: A centering of the required shape was made 
of stones, or earth, or both—or of timber—and was covered with 
wattles. Upon this more or less wedge-shaped or merely flattish 
stones—roughly shaped perhaps, but not cut—were laid. edge 
downwards, lengthwise to the building, smaller stones being in 
serted into the intervals, where necessary, so as to give the radia- 
tion, until a complete vault was formed. Upon this half-liquid 
mortar was poured until the gaps between the stones were filled; 
in many cases the lower face of the vault is more or less covered 
with the mortar—often the print of the wattles (and sometimes 
bits of them) can be seen in it. If this mortar was good, as it 
generally was, the result would be a sort of solid concrete arch; 
and even if the cement perished the construction was generally 
sound enough to hold up the vault, though a few of the smaller 
stones might drop through from time to time. The sides were 
then filled up so as to make a flat floor above; at the same time, 
by thus weighting the sides of the vaulting, its outward thrust 
was counteracted. Lastly, the propping was removed, and the 
wattles broken or burnt away. Above such a vault as this the 
high-pitched roof was built—the stones being wrought to the 
proper shape and simply laid one above another in mortar—and 
closed at the top on the inside with flags, the ridge of the roof 
being completed outside—Arthur C. Champneys, in the Archi- 
tectural Review. 


ANECDOTE OF ALFRED WATERHO —]t would be affectation to 
ignore the fact that among the younger school of architects and 
artists Mr. Waterhouse's architecture was not regarded with 
favor or sympathy. He was quite aware of this himself. In 
a letter to a friend, excusing himself from undertaking some- 
thing in which his assistance had been asked, he observed, rather 
pathetically, "I am not a persona grata in the artistic world." 
Occasionally his critics overdid it so far as to give him an open- 
ing for an effective reply. An enthusiastic architectural critic 
in a certain paper, after praising various buildings in a univer- 
sity town, contrasted them with "the rampant commonplace of 
Mr. Waterhouse's hotel," or something to that effect. Mr. 
Waterhouse replied in a short and dry, but perfectly good-tem- 
pered letter, in which he expressed his admiration for the literary 
talent and artistic enthusiasm of the critic. "But," he added, 
"he is weak in his facts. The hotel is not my archi- 
tecture,”—London Times, 
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Cmuicaco FretcHt TUNNELs.— The commission of engineers, 
John M. Ewen, Edward C. Shankland and Louis E. Ritter, ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Publie Works to examine the 
underground tunnels in Chicago, has made its report, As to the 
effect of the tunnels on the streets and buildings, it 

The work in the down-town, or loop district, may be properly 
divided into two parts: First, the construction of the tunnels 
built chiefly between 1900 and 1902, which were constructed 
under air pressure. Second, the construction of the connections 
and by-passes from these tunnels which have been built more 
recently and without air pressure. 

The Commission has been unable to find any evidence of any 
settlement due to the first part of the work, that is, the building 
of the main line tunnels under air pressure: 

In regard to the settlements due to the second part of the 
work, that is, the building of connections, by-passes and new 
drifts without air pressure, the evidence is at hand, and convinc- 
ing. A number of cases of settlement of streets and buildings 
were traced to this part of the work, and unless some other 
means of operation are adopted, or the greatest care be taken in 
construction, there may be further settlement. 

On July 31, 1905, there had been completed 173,510 feet, or 
practically thirty-three miles of tunnels, and the work is now 
proceeding at the rate of about 500 feet a day. 


Tt is understood that the Bishop of Manchester dur- 
ing his visitation will make inquiries relating to the "terriers" 
of the different parishes, ‘The word is now supposed to r 
to ecclesiastical property alone, but investigation would show 
that it was also used in connection with secular possessions. 
Apparently it was not always easy in the good old times to obtain 
the services of a surveyor. Schoolmasters had occasionally to 
serve, as Goldsmith describes in the “Deserted Village," But 
lawyers got over the difficulty by an elaborate description of 
the ground, stating what properties adjoined, the roads, streams, 
buildings, etc. That, we believe, was the origin of the terrier. 
and it was generally applicable. The ecclesiastical terrier relates 
to much else, for it can comprise church plate, vestments. There 
is a difficulty at the present time in France owing to the absence 
of such schedules, for it is supposed examples of ancient art 
have been bartered for new products. In England there is not 
so much portable property as may be found in foreign churches, 
but what remains should be carefully conserved, and the bishops 
would do well if they could initiate a new and more perfect 
"terrier" than now exists—The Architect. 
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Restorations AT DELHi—Lord Curzon has commissioned an 
Italian "mosaicista" from Florence to go out to India to restore 
the panels of inlaid black and colored marbles im the wall behind 
the great throne in the Diwan-i-Am, at Delhi. ‘These marbles 
in pietra dura were the work of Florentine artificers, ander the 
superintendence of Austin de Bordeaux, employed by the Mogul 
emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan. Many of these panels fell 
to pieces through neglect, but the majority of them were picked 
out during the Mutiny. Some of these were identified at the 
South Kensington Museum, and recovered at the instance of 
Lord Curzon, who had them replaced in the wall of the audience- 
chamber. There are now over one hundred panels to be restored, 
and the work will take at least two years—The Atheneum., 


Circutar Rooms AND MENTAL DisEasE.— Experts in mental 
diseases who have made a study of conditions at the Minot 
Ledge Light attribute the unusual prevalence of insanity amongst 
the keepers of this lighthouse to its peculiar form of structure, 
There is no point, they say, on which the eye may rest, so it 
travels round and round in a maddening whirl. They therefore 
suggest that some means be devised for filling the curves and 
producing corners and angles. In support of their theory they 
cite instances of men who have lost their mental balance during 
long confinement in circular prisons, but have quickly regained 
it on being trasferred to an ordinary room of corners and angles. 
Baron Trenck spent much of his time in prison making marks 
and corners to break the circularity of his surroundings, and 
keep his reason from slipping away on the whirling and encircling 
walls. Casanova, an Italian engineer, who was imprisoned in a 
round tower, gives much the same testimony. He says he felt 
great mental relief on being moved to an ordinary square room. 
—Chicago Journal. 
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Institute of Chicago makes a recent advertising 
circular sent out by the institution rather breezy, as well 
as instructive, reading. Having within a day or two had 
the fortune to see photographs of some of the modelling 
done by certain members of last year's sculpture class, 
we should be ready to admit that there was justification 
for a feeling of self-satisfaction, if not self-gratulation, 
even without any previous knowledge of the remarkable 
work that has been accomplished by Mr. W. M. R. French, 
and the capable men he has succeeded in gathering about 
him. We may smile at the commercial instinct that ex- 
hales from the circular before us, but we must respect 
it, since it is justified in its works. An American institu- 
tion giving instruction in the fine arts that is able to 
exhibit an annual muster-roll of more than two thou- 
sand pupils is something that, a score of years ago, no 
one dreamed of as a possibility. Considering the pur- 
pose of this document, we are not surprised at finding 
statements narrating the prowess of past members of the 
school who have entered on the world's work—though 
these are interesting and notable. Dut for one thing we 
were quite unprepared, and we find that thing at once 
notable and pregnant with promise and meaning. Know- 
ing that Chicago enjoys the privilege—or endures the 
burden—of being one of the largest racial mixing- 
grounds in this country, and knowing, too, that Ameri- 
can art and art industries of to-day owe very much to 
the inborn artistic instincts of the immigrating peoples, 
we expected to find that the majority of the names of the 
past pupils who are achieving distinction in the field 
of art would have a discernibly foreign air, and that we 
must seek an explanation for their success in the fact that 
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this one was of German, that one of Italian and the next 
of French extraction. But, to our pleased surprise, the 
majority of the names mentioned are unmistakably 
American—that is such names as might be found in the 
earliest of the directories published in America. Curiously 
enough, while this is true of pupils in painting and sculp- 
ture, the majority of the architectural students seem in- 
disputably to be of European extraction. 


F the new School of Fine Art which is to be carried 
on by the National Academy of Design, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and Columbia University is to 
take a leading place and not be outranked by the Chicago 
institution, we suspect it will have to adopt some of the 
breezy methods in vogue in Chicago and Pittsburgh; 
forget, for a few years, dignity and tradition and jealous- 
ies, and devote itself to teaching the coming generation 
as the coming generation wishes to be taught. We fancy 
that the satisfying of the reasonable preferences of the 
pupils is to a large degree the secret of success at Chi- 
cago. At any rate, the teachers there have discovered 
the secret of holding the interest of their pupils, and we 
do not believe that pupils can be interested and enthused 
in the doing of merely “academic” routine work to the 
exclusion of work that appeals to the feelings and needs 
of the day and hour. Now that the vacation season is 
over, active steps are being taken by the friends of the new 
undertaking to assist the National Academy of Design 
to secure the five hundred thousand dollars needed for 
the new building that is to house the new school, for it 
is understood, of course, that the Academy will main- 
tain intact the funds now in hand against the time when 
it discovers the proper opportunity and place for erecting 
its own and commodious home. 


RCHITECTS are, or may be, directly interested in 

the matter, for it appears that, although there 

are not now, nor, so far as we know, have ever been any 
architect-members of the National Academy of Design, 
architects have, by the by-laws, always been eligible to 
membership. Amongst the things seriously discussed is 
the coalition of the National Academy of Design, the 
Society of American Artists and the Ten American 
Painters, and after this takes place, and the delicate mat- 
ter of enlarging the number of Academicians, and deter- 
mining who they shall be and who shall for a while be 
merely Associates is finally adjusted, steps may be taken 
to round out the artistic brotherhood by electing a cer- 
tain number of architects to membership in both grades. 


E have, in view of the lamentable and disgraceful 
ineffectiveness of the enforcement of building- 
ordinances in the city of New York frequently urged the 
adoption of some modification of the district-surveyor 
system that has done such excellent service in London 
for many years. The system is not only good in itself, 
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but it has the advantage of providing partial incomes 
which would enable many a trained and worthy young 
architect to maintain himself in independent practice 
instead of being, as now, so often obliged to close his 
office and return to the draughtsman's drawing-board in 
some architectural "plan-factory," or im a contractor's 
workroom. We are led to mention the matter by noting 
that an English architect, Mr. Edward Knightley, F. R. I. 
B. A., who died a few weeks since, was for forty-eight 
years the district-surveyor for Hammersmith, a term of 
office-holding which our own present system of munici- 
pal administration would not admit. It stands to reason, 
however, that not only the man himself must have been 
satisfactory to his fellow-citizens, but that the district- 
surveyorship system also must have produced satisfac- 
tory results. The long list of Mr. Knightley's archi- 
tectural work proper shows that the demands of his sur- 
veyorship did not absorb all his time, and the fact that he 
was eighty-two at the time of his death—having taken 
a partner only four years ago—shows that the dual func- 
tion of architect and surveyor can be discharged by 
one and the same man without overstrain. 


HAT there is crying need for reform in the adminis- 
tration of the New York building-laws can be dis- 
covered by anyone during an afternoon’s walk through 
the streets of Harlem and the adjacent sections lying on 
the north side of the Harlem River, where there is going 
on this season such an enormous quantity of building. 
If one sets out with an examination of the methods and 
materials used in the new buildings being erected for 
Columbia University and for the College of the City of 
New York and then goes on to observe how other build- 
ings, of equal area and to which an approximately equal 
number of lives are to be intrusted, are being built not far 
away, the inference is patent that, if compliance with 
the law is being had in one case, its unrebuked avoid- 
ance has in some way been achieved in the other, and no 
citizen can be so stupid as not to know where observance 
has been had and where it has been avoided. The ex- 
planation in part is that in one case the building is in- 
tended to endure, while in the other it is meant, primarily, 
merely for sale. The laws, imperfect and out of date as 
they are in many respects, are stringent enough to secure 
reasonably substantial buildings if their stipulations were 
always enforced by the public inspectors, which is very 
far from being the case. Architects, who desire to com- 
ply with legal requirements and so, voluntarily, keep them- 
selves in frequent contact with the officials of the Build- 
ing Bureau find themselves as much hampered as ever 
by official red-tape, while the speculating builder is al- 
lowed to do practically what pleases him. In other 
words, official attention is spent so largely upon opera- 
tions that do not need anything but the architect’s own 
supervision that there is not enough time left for attend- 
ing to matters that really require watching. The pres- 
ent head of the Bureau, Mr. Hopper, is said to be anxious 
to retire, and we do not wonder that he experiences a feel- 
ing of discontent; but he is largely responsible for the 
condition of things which he seems to find unsatisfactory. 
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M* HENRY FRANKLIN KILBURN, of New 

York City, whose name and work has for many 
years been familiar to our subscribers, died during the 
current week, after a prolonged illness. Although his 
practice was distinctly of the “general” class, as had to 
be the case with men of his generation, he designed and 
built a greater number of churches than, perhaps, fall 
to the share of the average practitioner. Amongst these 
churches mentioned the Park Presbyterian 
Church on Amsterdam Ave., New York, and the West 
End Presbyterian Church a few blocks above it. In sec- 
ular architecture, one of his most successful buildings 
was the club-house for the Colonial Club on upper Broad- 
way, New York, now deserted because of the insolvency 
ot its owners, 


may be 


MONGST the few architectural books already pub- 
lished by the founder of this journal at the time it 
was established was Colling's “Gothic Foliage," a book 
which had a most unhappy influence on American archi- 
tecture of the day. This was not the book's fault, for it 
was an excellent one and usefully filled a place in the entire 
body of the literature of Gothic architecture. The trouble 
was that, being one of the small list of architectural books 
published in this country, it had, naturally, an unnatural 
vogue, and the designers of the day were tempted to con- 
sider it as the treasury of Gothic ornamentation and felt 
that, if they worked into their facades a bit of carving 
copied textually from one of Colling's plates, they had 
accomplished a perfected Gothic design. We are re- 
minded of this by the death of its author, James Kellaway 
Colling, F.R.I.B.A., a few weeks ago. Although as a 
practising architect Mr. Colling did some very com- 
mendable work in the sixties and seventies in England, 
his reputation rests mainly on his books, or series of illus- 
trations of Gothic architecture, “Details of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” 1852; “Gothic Ornaments,” 1853; “Art Foliage,” 
1865, and "Examples of English Medieval Foliage and 
Colored Decoration," 1874. 


MORES last winter, that rather notable hysterical 

outburst of wounded national vanity occurred 
in Italy against Professor Waldstein's project for the 
disinterment of Herculaneum, we felt that that was the 
end of the matter, since there seemed to be no great prob- 
ability that the Italian Government would take effective 
measures in the premises any more than it had during 
the last eighteen hundred years. But the steadfastness 
of the German character, particularly when it has been 
brought into close contact with the push and dynamic 
energy of American men and methods, forms a very val- 
uable asset for a “promoter,” and it is a satisfaction to 
know that Professor Waldstein has not abandoned his 
undertaking, but has been working upon it persuasively 
and quietly until, now, he is able to announce that the 
obstacles seem likely to be overcome, and that the pro- 
posed excavations may actually be undertaken. Al- 
though the results will probably be found more curious 
and interesting than really valuable and indispensable, it 
is good news that the secrets of the buried city may, at 
length, be disclosed by mining. 
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THE FEDERAL PALACE AT MEXICO. 


XICO is advancing with a progress appreciated perhaps 
by few, under the wise administration of the president, 
General Porfirio Diaz, and the administration has now 
turned to the important subject of how to beautify the cities and 
country with works of art. President Diaz has determined that 
his nation shall be governed from a palace worthy of its future, 
and his Minister of Finance, Senor José Y. Limantour, has ably 
seconded him in this good work. The duty of executing these 
ideas has fallen to Señor Leandro Fernandez, Minister of Public 
Works, and it is with his authorization that we have published 
the architect's drawings for the Federal Palace of Mexico. 

Architects have not forgotten the Pheebe Hearst competition 
for a plan for the University of California, and all will remember 
the winning design by M. Émile Bénard, Grand Prix de Rome 
in the seventies, when he was the author of that familiar design 
for an art palace which has been so universally studied and 
copied. In the competition of the University of California, M. 
Bénard was awarded the first prize by an international jury of 
leading architects, and that fact is so widely known that it is 
not unnatural that when the present Mexican administration 
were seeking a design for their chief monument they should turn 
to the winner of the Phoebe Hearst competition and appoint M. 
Bénard as architect of their Federal Palace. To the good judg- 
ment of Señor Fernandez, to the ability and enthusiasm of M. 
Bénard, Mexico will be indebted for the palatial home of its seat 
of government. 

After the close of the University of California competition, 
in 1900, M. Bénard prepared preliminary studies for the 
Federal Palace for Mexico, and at the present time the general 
working-drawings and studies of the details have been com- 
pleted, These are the drawings and sketches which have ap- 
peared recently in the American Architect, exhibiting an edifice 
which promises to become one of the finest of modern monu- 
ments. To quote from a criticism of the preliminary sketches 
which was published in EI Mundo Ilustrado, June 7, 19 “Pro- 
viding the construction conforms to the sketches, one may obtain 
from these drawings an idea of how colossal and magnificent 
will be the edifice, as well in the arrangement and the beauty of 
its forms as in the richness of the material which will be intro- 
duced into them, Such magnificence is worthy to be the natural 
representation of a free people.” 

The building is to measure 670 feet by 500 feet in plan. The 
main floor, elevated 23 feet above the level of the ground, is 
reached by a series of broad steps, the gran escalata, composed 
of several runs separated by large platforms. The plan exhibits 
many of the chief Grand-prix characteristics, as will be noted at 
a glance by graduates of the Paris school. It is simple in ar- 
rangement and provided with frequent vistas from points of 
vantage obtained upon the chief axis. The vestibules and main 
staircases are expansive and the Salle des Pas-perdus is enor- 
mous in comparison with the size of the building, thereby prom- 
ising an effect more imposing than any we have at Wash- 
ington. In our Capitol, grand as it is, the lateral views alone are 
impressive. 

To examine further into the qualities of the plan of M. Bénard, 
we progress along the main axis to the rotunda beneath the cen- 
tral dome and find that, at this point of vantage, the three im- 
portant halls of the edifice lie before us, Not alone is there the 
dome above, but in front lies the largest hall, the Chamber of 
Deputies, while upon the left is the Senate, and upon the right 
the Library. About these the architect groups suites of offices. 
each suite adjoining the hall upon which it depends, and all easy 
of access by corridors freely supplied with connecting stairs and 
exits. The large halls mount to the roof, for air and light, while 
the smaller rooms and corridors are in several stories but arc 
well lighted, the offices from the exterior, the passages from large 
courts, One looks into this plan and feels that each unit is in its 
proper place and that each fulfils its duty. 

The style of the exterior is distinctly French Renaissance, an 
adaptation of the classic styles. Moreover, in the frieze of the 
portico the hand of Bénard is distinctly seen in his Grand-prix 
motive—truly his own motive and not a copy. The drum of the 
dome is set well up on a high plinth, while the dome itself is 
rather low and is surmounted by a low cupola, or lantern, which 
is well in scale with it. Seen from a distance the dome should 
appear approximately as in elevation and, on account of the posi- 
tion of the surrounding pavilions of the edifice, it can be seen 
in no other way. This is probably the reason why a more lofty 
composition has not been used: as shown in elevation, its pro- 
portions appear excellent. The general colonnade motive sur- 


rounding the lower pavilions is simplicity itself and, with the 
pediments which occasionally rise to break the monotony of the 
long cornice line, the effect should be dignified and grand. 

The interior decoration is to be much more elaborate than the 
exterior. This is usual with the French school and, if not over- 
done, seems quite proper. We have here a danger however, and 
it is to be hoped that a simple architectural effect, with but occa- 
siona] slight decorative treatment in color, may signalize the in- 
terior. The drawings give good promise, particularly those of 
the grand staircases, but a few traces of the late Renaissance seen 
above the tribune in the Chamber of Deputies might be modified 
to advantage. This the author is likely to do in the later study 
of detail. 

The construction will be decidedly unusual. The site is very 
poor and the engineer has been called upon to find some stable 
system of construction which will not be expensive, There is 
fortunately to be had an admirable material called tezontle, writes 
M. Bénard, a porous lava, very strong and weighing only 27 
pounds per cubic foot. With this and cement mortar one is able 
to make a cheap masonry capable of great resistance, although 
weighing but 75 pounds per cubic foot, laid in position. All 
masonry, viz., foundations, walls, floors, etc., is to be built of these 
materials, and then all will be encased with marble, granite or 
bronze. 

From calculations which have been made, it is estimated that, 
in spite of the expense of the external materials of the construc- 
tions, the building will be erected at a cost no greater than that 
which would be incurred were it built of the ordinary stone of 
the country. M. Bénard tells us that he has borrowed this idea 
of construction from the Romans, adapting its uses to his needs. 
One innovation, however, the idea of the architect, merits par- 
ticular attention. It will be noticed that the columns of the 
central peristyle are to be of bronze. At first the intention was to 
make them of polished granite, similar to the Ionic columns, but 
upon calculating the superimposed weights and their effects upon 
foundations constructed upon this clay soil, M. Bénard suggested 
that they be built of cement concrete with a strong steel core, and 
then be surrounded upon the exterior with bronze. In Mexico. 
bronze acquires a clear and luminous green tint and, in order 
that this color may be still more effective, portions of the bronze, 
as the edges of the flutes, the reeding in the lower portions of 
these flutes, the bases and the caps, will be gilded. This scheme 
of construction is apparently an adaptation of the principles of 
reinforced concrete and, should the final result in color prove a 
happy one, it promises to be a step forward in the study of poly- 
chromatic design. To the people of a northern clime such decided 
differences in color as are obtained with marble and gilded bronze 
may seem rather too striking. But in Mexico these tones may 
prove none too strong to contrast well with the varied tints of a 
highly colored scenery. 

It is expected that the edifice will be completed for the centen- 
nial anniversary of the declaration of the Mexican independence, 
September 16, 1910, and for its proper completion, as M. Bénard 
i reported to have said: "JI m'y a pas de temps à perdre." 
VELAI i 


THE ANCIENT ART OF NORTH AFRICA.—II. 
TOMBEAU DE LA CHRÉTIENNE, OR DE LA REINE. 


HE Arabs call this monument Kubr-er-Roumia, or the tomb 
of the woman. It resembles in its style of building the 
Medrassen, the tomb of the Numidian Kings near Con- 

stantine, and the El-Djedar in the province of Oran; but it is 
the only one mentioned by an ancient author. 

Pomponius Mela, in his work, “De Situ Orbis," written in the 
middle of the first century A.D., mentioning "Cesarea" 
[Cherchell] and “Icosium” [Algiers], writes "monumentum. com- 
mune regie gentis” It is so planned that. although seen from 
afar, it is hidden from Cherchell itself by the mountain of Chen- 
noua, probably to prevent the King from having his tomb in 
sight from his palace windows. The tomb was built by Juba IL, 
King of Mauritania, presumably in imitation of the Medrassen 
where his ancestors lay. 

This Juba IL was the founder of Cesarea, the modern Cher- 
chell His physiognomy may be gazed upon in the museum of the 
modern town and also in the African room at the Louvre, His 
type is the same as that presented by the modern natives—high 
cheek-bones, flat short nose, full lips; but while the modern 
Algerian is handsome, this ancient King of Mauritania, on the 
contrary, is nearer allied to the negro. Still must he not have 
been better looking than his busts, when we remember that he 
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was chosen worthy to be the son-in-law of the beautiful Queen 
of Egypt? for his wife was a daughter of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra, by name Cleopatra Selene. 

Juba was a barbarian, given to war, massacre and pillage. 
But what a barbarian! His reputation in the ancient world was 
that of a scholar, learned in history, the natural sciences, art, 
grammar and poetry. He wrote essays and built a city; he 
copied all the famous sculptures of Greece for the decoration of 
his temples and his palaces. Having been brought up in Rome, 
in the palace of Augustus, he could write in Latin, in Greek 
and his own African language; nough the culture of 

dominated the Africa of time, his country partook 
of the civilizations of ypt, Pheenic arthage and Greece. 

The tomb is an enormous mass of stone formerly 131 feet 
high, now only 100 feet 8 inches, The base is 198 feet in diam- 
eter. The circular wall is ornamented with sixty engaged lonic 
columns, 2 5 inches in diameter, surmounted by 
Above the cornice is a series of steps. There are four 
All the capitals of the pillars are destroyed. It is 
posed that it gained the name of Christian from a tradition that 
the beautiful daughter of Count Jul was buried in it; but 
the Turks called it “Maltapasy” or “Treasure of the Sugar-loaf,” 
a name which no doubt led to its being rifled more than once. 


Rome his 


feet a cornice. 


false 


doors sup- 


in 


In 1555, Salah Rais tried to pull it down in order to find its 
treasure; but wherever stones were raised poisonous black wasps 
issued from under them, causing death to every one whom they 
stung, and naturally the work w iven up. 

At the end of the eighteenth century an effort was made to 
batter it down by means of artillery. But during the reign of 
Louis Napoleon a successful breach was made in the walls whict 
ading to the central chamber and 
Below the eastern false door a smaller one 
leading to a vaulted chamber. Above the door is a rudely sculp- 
tured lion and From the passage a large gallery is 
reached by a flight of In the wall are ni s for holding 
lamps. The gallery is 2 metres broad, 2 metres high, and 
149 metres long, winding round spirally until it reaches the 
centre, where two sepulchral chambers are found, one 4m. 45c. 
x 3m, 45c. and 3m. 45c. high; the other, 4m. x lm. 50c, and 2m, 
"5c. high, separated from each other by a short passage, and 
from the winding passage by stone doors consisting of one single 
slab of stone sliding up and down like a portcullis The lining 
of passages and chambers is made of beautifully cut mason 
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The constant rifling of the contents of the mausoleum has 
naturally led to much destruction. Whether Juba's son Ptolemy 
was buried in the tombeau is not known, but, as he was killed in 
Rome by order of Caligula, it is improbable. He was the last 
King of Mauritania, Juba's only other child being Drusilla, the 
wife of Felix, governor of Judea, whose "convenient season" to 
listen to S. Paul's arguments has become a bye-word. 

S 


STEPS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


^X TAIRS do not come within the scope of this paper, nor shall 

I deal with methods of construction. A consideration of 

the broad aspect of the architectural treatment of steps 

will, I think, provide sufficient matter, and within these limits I 

propose to confine myself. There are so many points to be con- 

sidered, if the subject is discussed in detail, that it is impossible 

to deal effectively with more than general principles in a short 
paper such as this. 

The variety of treatment to which simple steps lend themselves 
is as amazing as the endless melody to be obtained within the 
limits of a two-octave board. The scales upon which both a 
based are in a way parallel. The incidents and adaptations which 
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produce the 
comparatively narr 


however, are in the former cribbed within 
ow limits 
The stepped pyramid at once lays down a fundamental scale 
upon which to fashion our compositions. The broad and simple 
conception forms a grammar of expression, beyond which we 
must not trespass too freely. 


fancy a monument at the apex of the pyramid, the 
steps or terraces assume a different meaning. Some Persian 
monuments are of this type, notably the tomb of Cyrus, which is 
raised upon the platform of a truncated pyramid. 


If we ca 


In Central America the teocallis, or houses of God, were built 
in a like manner, as were also many palaces. The palace at Pal 
enque is an interesting example of a variation upon this tre 
ment. The building is a simple parallelogram on plan, and is 
raised on a platform, which, instead of being stepped, is sloped 
inwards. Access is obtained by a huge flight of steps cut into 
the slope extending almost the whole length of the longer side 
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The Teocalli of Tusapan shows an attempt to add greater prom- 
inence to the steps as a feature in the design. 

The Persians raised their palaces upon a base of great stone 
terraces, and each terrace was provided with two Hights, the 
steps being set at right angles and housed into the wall at one 
end. The plan of the Palace of Persepolis shows this arrange- 
ment. 

The use of steps in this way is always splendid, and their 
sober simplicity commends itself to the cultured and uncultured 
alike, The monument on a tumulus, or the city on a Tel, are 
each inspired by the same feeling. The conception being primi- 
tive is therefore reasonable, "This layer-like arrangement of the 
base commended itself to the Greeks, and their appreciation of its 
value is shown in their use of the stepped stylobate to their 
temples. In this treatment is the use of steps made perfect as an 
integral part of the design. They are the plinth to the building. 
There is no other arrangement which could possibly be so satis- 
fying, and it is impossible to imagine anything more reasonable. 

Of course, the proportion of these steps was relative to the 
column of the order, and their convenience as footways was a 
secondary consideration, In the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
as in other examples, the large proportions of the steps forced the 
introduction of a minor flight leading to the central intercolumn- 
iation. In adapting Greek work to modern uses the difficulty 
must be got over in some such way. The portico of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, illustrates an effort—unsuccessful, I think—to 
solve the problem. Here there are three minor flights introduced, 
with the result that the breadth of line, which is the whole charm, 
is entirely lost. In the Olympian example the flight occupies only 
a very small part of the whole, and the dignity and rest of the 
base is not seriously affected. 

Precedent in all things dies hard, and none more so than in 
architecture. The fragmentary retention of a feature which is 
beautiful because of its entirety is unwise. It becomes a make- 
shift, and is an unwarrantable mutilation of a beautiful thing. 

This broad understanding gave way—by reason of demand— 
to a littleness of conception, much in the same way as the beauti- 
ful serenity of Greek sculpture gave way to the petty prettinesses 
of the sculptor's imagination. 

The Romans saw the difficulty and solved the problem by sim- 
ply reducing the proportion of the steps. In the styles which fol- 
lowed, the increased variety of buildings caused a still further 
breaking away. This broad feeling has never again been echoed 
except, perhaps, in those great buildings of medieval times 
which were floored at the ground level, thus enjoying even greater 
inheritance, Steps became catalogued a separate item in the 
minds of architects and were treated as such. 

"The stepped stylobate becomes more rare. There are a few 
later examples, however, notably the cathedral at Orvieto, which 
stands on a projecting platform surrounded by continuous steps. 

Except im minor features, such as porticoes, returning steps 
were abandoned. Indeed, they departed with the peristyle which 
they served, Flights in one great line, extending the whole width 
of the façade, and protected at the ends, were substituted. The 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, the Madeleine (Paris), and the 
British. Museum are some of many examples of this type. 

A modification of this often occurs by breaking the flight into 
intercolumnar flights, starting the first step in line with the base 
plinth, as at St. Sulpice, Paris. 

The great flights to the west portico at St. Paul's are a most 
satisfying treatment. The two great flights are treated differ- 
ently; the lower flight returns on itself, and the upper flight is 
protected at the ends. The semi-circular steps to the north por- 
tico are equally satisfying, Here the effect of the unbroken rings 
is charming. It is much more effective than the south portico on 
account of there being eleven risers, instead of five, thus empha- 
sizing the feature more strongly against the intercolumnar steps 

The portico of London University, Gower Street, is a beautiful 
example of returning steps around the three sides. 

In St. George's, Bloomsbury, the flight is contracted, and em- 
braces only four of the six columns of the portico, The result is 
unhappy, and its meagreness detracts considerably from the gen- 
eral effect. The "New Church," Berlin, illustrates the same 
peculiarity. 

The theatre at Malta shows an unusual arrangement. A para- 
pet is carried across the front of the platform, and the traffic is 
divided by the returning flights at the angles, which are them- 
selves sub-divided by the introduction of angle piers. From the 
landing reached by these flights the portico is approached by a 
broad flight passing through the intercolumniations. 

The broad use of steps as a great street approach to a building 
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is shown in the Piazza di Spagna, at Rome, which leads up in 
continuous flights to a landing, from which minor ways sweep 
to the right and left around to the entrance. 

Stepped streets have a peculiar fascination, and there are no 
more splendid examples than those in the Island of Malta. They 
are arranged in simple flights, which vary in length as necessity 
demands. Seen from below, the vista and the ascending figures 
on the great ribbed incline is an imposing and picturesque sight. 
Clovelly furnishes another example much nearer home, The 
way to the Colonna Romana at Brindisi is an example of the 
same without intermediate landings. There are many examples 
of what may be called the “public way” use of steps. The stepped 
way from the Temple area to the Pool of Siloam, at Jerusalem, 
is of more than usual interest. The steps near the Pool were 
originally cut in the rock, and are arranged in narrow and wide 
treads alternately. They are not at right angles to the rock scarp 
upon which they butt, and this peculiarity has been explained by 
Mr. Crace as a method to drag the traffic away from the unpro- 
tected edge of the Pool scarp. This would not, however, apply 
to ascending traffic, 

The great flight of steps descending through the piers of the 
north aisle of a later church built over the street is an interesting 
and unique arrangement. 

The Renaissance gives unlimited variations of the use of steps: 
some of them grandiose to the utmost extravagance and many of 
sober modesty. 

In France the greatest freedom of line in planning is observed. 
Double-ogee flights occur in the court of the Louvre, and many 
more unreasonable forms are to be found elsewhere. The vary- 
ing radii make it extremely difficult to preserve the balance of 
the body, and the effect is not sufficient reward for the inconven- 
ience. The great double flight to the entrance of Fontainebleau 
is another specimen of this class. It has nothing to recommend 
it. Of itself it is a shapeless, ill-conceived mass, bearing no 
relation to the facade it so sadly mars. From the top landing 
you descend in devious ways, first round a semi-circle, then across 
a square landing, and finally you are screwed round a sharp ogee 
almost into the opposite flight, where you scarcely know whether 
to stop or go up again, 

Compare this with the steps to the Caprarola, which so admir- 
ably fit the building. Im the directness and simplicity of the plan 
lies its propriety. A more elaborate use of the same is seen in 
the facade of Palais du Senateur. It will be difficult to find a 
more perfect adaptation of steps to building fulfilling in every 
respect the demands of the mind and the eye, It is part and par- 
cel of the base story, and carries the harmony of the design 
through the whole width of the facade, | 

In an example at Monte Caprino the flights are arranged at 
either side of the facade, and the plain, raking sides of the step 
walls are used as architectural features flanking the design. The 
crude effect of this raking line against the perpendicular is clev- 
erly got over by the batter in the wall, from the junction of the 
step wall, and the perpendicular of the angle turrets., There is no 
overstraining, it is simply reasonable; the only effect: required 
to bring the two into harmony being the introduction of the bat- 
ter to the side walls. 

The Giants’ Staircase in the Court of the Doge's Palace is a 
beautiful and simple arrangement of two direct flights with inter- 
mediate landings. Personally, T confess inability to raise much 
enthusiasm for it as appropriate to the building. In spite of the 
most respectful consideration of it from all points of view, I 
cannot help doubting its propriety, and wishing it was elsewhere. 
It has the appearance of an afterthought. It lies awkwardly in 
the angle of the building, and the manner in which the steps are 
cut into the upper landing seem to indicate considerable scheming 
on the part of its designer to get over the want of space. 

Michael Angelo’s famous steps to the Bibliotheca Medici, at 
Florence, are the most strikingly original of all the endless var- 
ieties. The three flights side by side are fashioned by some un- 
canny skill and artistic power into a thing so fascinating that one 
scarcely cares whether it is of use or not. As a treatment in har- 
mony with the fagade, it is altogether satisfying. As a problem, 
it is most difficult of treatment. 

At Siena is a staircase with two flights, the lower one returning 
round an octagonal column up to the landing from which the 
upper flight rises. Whether there is any practical reason for 
subdividing the traffic in the lower flight I do not know. 

In a palace at Genoa is a flight of steps broken into three by 
the columns supporting the roof. The use of sculpture to get over 
the unhappy attenuation of the pedestal at the first step is the 
principal lesson to be learned here. 
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English domestic work provides many examples, especially in 
houses of the palace type. 
and to terraces around these houses, as well as their uses in for- 
mal gardening, has been realized to the utmost. Flights are 
usually direct, and the segment is more common than the ellipse. 
The loose lines of the French examples are seldom seen, and I 
think we can lay claim to the fullest appreciation of the limits 
within which step design must be confined. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more serenely beautiful than 
the steps to the garden íront of Prior Park, Bath. The flights 
are divided at fitting stages, and the great sweeping flights to the 
first landing are used as a screen of the greatest value, both prac- 
tically and artistically. The arrangement is altogether simple, 
and the effect of the great stepped height is retained, while its 
practical inconvenience is minimized. 

Another well-known example is Lord Burlington's house at 
Chiswick. Here the problem and its solution are altogether dif- 
ferent. The flanking zig-zag flights are very beautiful of them- 
selves, but it is questionable whether they add to the beauty of 
the façade. The moving lines rob the base of its rest, the double 
bottom flights seem unnecessary, and it is worthy of discussion 
whether it is anything more than an interesting failure. 

In the smaller and more modern class of domestic steps the 
variety is proportionately great. I have drawn rough diagrams 
of some arrangements which are common. Figs, 13 and 14 are 
the usual London-house steps; one is uncovered, and the other is 
covered by the usual portico. Both are equally appropriate. Fig. 
15 is slightly more elaborate, and shows a double flight of wheel 
steps. This is from a house in Oxford Street, where a limited 
projection is allowed. I pass the house every day, and am always 
struck by the delightful privacy given to the entrance, 

Let us suppose a doorway in a deeply splayed ingoing such as 
that shown. The first plan (16) shows the steps projecting from 
the opening and forming the other three sides of the hexagon. 
As the completion of the figure is not conveyed in actual execu- 
tion, it becomes merely paper architecture, and falls with the resi 
of its class. Another method which is to be seen in old work is 
that shown in Fig. 17. The practical effect of this is to make 
it impossible for two to walk abreast, the mitres are awkward 


and the uncertainty of the choice between the different faces is 
annoying. The next figure (18), which shows the straight filling 
of the space, is the most satisfactory arrangement, the nearest 
approach to which is the segmental form (19) shown next to it. 

If steps are enclosed between two walls it is always awkward 
to have the bottom steps projecting beyond the face of the wall 
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A few of the commonest ways of making the best of it are shown 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4), none of which look well. Semi-circular steps 
(5) always look well if they are not too numerous, When they 
exceed four or five in number they become obtrus Segmental 
steps to a large radius are objectionable on account of the un- 
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happy line at their junction with the wall (9). This is some- 
times got over by cutting the ends back on to the wall (10). Am 
elliptical form (6) is more satisfactory than any of these when 
the number is considerable. In many of the Venetian examples 
this form has been adopted. 

The proportion of tread to riser is given by Tredgold as 
risers +1 tread = 24 in, and I fancy some compromise of this 
is a safe standard, It is unnecessary to give figures and instances, 
Personally I belive that, if the tread is never less than 12 in., an 
inch out or in in the riser is not of serious consequence, What- 
ever they are they must be all alike in each flight. The astonish- 
ing readiness with which one instinctively adapts one's step to 
any particular proportion is reflected in the suddenness with 
which a change in that proportion is felt. 

Steps should not only be safe, bat they should also appear 
It must be remembered that we not only go up, but we 
also come down. It is the descent which shows the defects. 
Even the most nervous can ascend without fear. To descend, 
however, where there is any degree of incident occurring causes 
concern in spite of the most intimate acquaintance. This un- 
easiness exists until the incident is past, The ideal descent is that 
which can confidently be made without thought or consideration 
of your footing. To do so the flights must be straight and the 
steps of equal number and proportion,, and the landings of equa: 
width. 

A number of flights in one straight line, although architec- 
turally imposing, have the disadvantage of appearing too formid- 
able. In dealing with a problem such as this we must pay careful 
attention to staging. The more interest that can be added to each 
stage the less is the ascent felt, At the same time the effect 
of the great steep must be preserved as much as possible, Prior 
Park may again be instanced as a happy compromise of these 
two claims. 

Zig-zag steps to a great height are altogether convenient, but 
never imposing. The man with a "heart" would much rather 
face the series of returning flights which decoy him to the top 
than he would a long straight ascent. The momentary rest which 
pivots him round the newel is a distinct relief. 

The object of steps is to give access with the least exertion, 
and to provide egress with the greatest safety. This object must 
always govern architectural treatment; at the same time it must 
ma terms with the broad laws which govern architectural ex- 
pression, 

Steps of sufficient width on a segmental plan of sufficient radius 
are comfortable going, and one swings up or down with a feeling 
of equal pleasure and safety. Of all forms perhaps this is the 
most pleasant. There is something in the desire to see round 
the newel of a narrow, circular stair which draws you upwards 
like the cotton wool in a ventilator model. "There is no other 
form which can allure men to such heights. "This is departing 
from the subject somewhat, but it may illustrate the principle, 
which is the same in its more generous application. 

A three-sided form to steps is undesirable unless the propor- 
tions be very great. The mitre is ominous and distracting. 

Steps unprotected at the ends are not to be recommended. 
No matter how wide the flight may be, it ought to be as comm 
fortable at the sides as it is in the middle. The same nervous- 
ness which turns one from a giddy height draws one instinctively 
to the centre of the flight. If not protected, steps should always 
be returned at the sides. 

I believe that with some such fixed principle of step planning 
their fitness to the building would come naturally. The question 
of architectural treatment would then be comparatively simple. 

Of course such an argument lays itself open to the answer that 
it is based upon a principle which disowns the responsibility of 
circumstances. The nature of the approach leading to the steps, 
the use of the building, and the many demands which militate 
against proper architectural conduct must be considered, 

Let me say in reply, an argument that such-and-such a solu- 
tion is the best that can be made under the circumstances is in 
no way an acquittal, It is only an excuse, and admits a makeshift. 
If one is confronted with a problem which imposes conditions 
beyond all sense of decency, surely the responsibility becomes 
limited. To arrive flea-like at certain levels in positions already 
fixed can only be done at the expense of one's self-respect, and 
is only possible by complete abandonment to these conditions. 

The difference between the successful and the unsuccessful 
treatment of steps is that the former belongs to, and is an integral 
part of, the design, while the latter is an unfortunate appendix 
which, were it practicable, we should like to cut off. 

It ought not to be felt that the building is only reached when 
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we have arrived at the entrance landing. We ought to feel that, 
with the first step, we have already arrived. 

A friend put the whole question in a nut-shell the other day: 
“By some steps you wish to get there, by others you've got to.” 


SOME PRECEPTS FOR THE DESIGNER. 


SOMETIMES feel that it is a little misleading to speak of 
I designing for one material and designing for another, as if 

there were various ways of designing—different means of 
arriving at the goal. Every artist, I am confident, will agree 
with me that there is only one way, and that through the narrow 
portals of invention. That, without doubt, is the first and great 
essential, 

By using the word "invention" I mean that you must be able 
not only to see your subject as it presents itself to your mind's 
eye, but by some curious and subtile process you must have the 
power to arrange that the actors in your subject shall adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the space which is to be decorated. It 
may be round or square, regular or irregular, but there must be 
no feeling of a picture which has had pieces cut out of it to fill 
the space. The grouping of the composition must look uncon- 
scious, without the slightest hint of posing or extravagance of 
attitude. At the same time the whole machinery of design must 
be hidden away, so that while line and color adapt themselves to 
the peculiar shape of the panel, yet ease, simplicity, and direct- 
ness combined is the aim of the artist. That, in short, is design, 
whether the scheme is for figure or ornament. 

There is another side to the "making" of designs—a tendency 
to allow the subject to come from the tip of the pencil rather 
than from the brain, with the result that “mannerism” is achieved. 
Certain attitudes, sitting or standing, tricks in reproducing drap- 
ery, repetition in the placing of hands and heads, unconsciously 
reproduce themselves, and occur over and over again with dan- 
gerous facility, unless we are ever on the watch. In f if 
you find your design comes easily at first, eye it suspiciously, and 
test it in every conceivable way until it proves itself sound and 
good. It is so easy to turn out graceful curves and twists, espe- 
cially to-day when so much licence is given to an erratic growth. 

Mannerism is often confounded with style—that is, the way 
that an artist does a thing, and which is a part of himself. No 
two men can put onto glass or paint on canvas the same object 
treated in exactly the same way. The very nature of our being 
renders this impossible. Consequently technique in art is as diverse 
as handwriting, even when we have purposely set ourselves to 
follow the work of some master, ie, apart from mere copying. 
The great and golden rule which will help us to steer clear of 
mannerism—the dangers of unconscious trickery in drawing or 
painting—is to study, draw, and observe always. 

Now by this I do not advise mere sketching, which, I believe, 
is often a useful way of forgetting. There are certain things in 
nature which can not be sketched; they must be studied and 
stored up in the memory. A hasty sketch often blurs the clear- 
ness of your perception at the time, but if you draw it afterwards 
from memory you will be amazed to find how mere hard looking 
has helped you, and how well the details are remembered. Tt 
is not always possible to stop and draw everything which appeals 
to you—some detail of ornament, some delicate harmony of color, 
or valuable grouping of figures. It is therefore necessary to culti- 
vate drawing from memory, otherwise much that is invaluable 
to your practice will be lost. When you can stop and draw, do 
so; but | would advise you to draw, not to sketch. If there is a 
difficult bit, analyze it and keep at it until you have thoroughly 
mastered every detail, For instance, take a piece of stationary 
drapery, make a hasty sketch, and then try and use it in your 
cartoon or painting; you will find you have missed just the use- 
ful part, On the other hand draw it in such a way that you have 
exhausted all its resources, studied every groove, cast shadow, 
and reflection, and when you turn again to your cartoon the 
work is more easy for you, and you are able to adopt and simplify 
almost without reference to your study, The Japanese artist will 
sit for a whole day looking and studying without touching pencil 
or paper. Of course I know that there is no law. The method 
of one designer—as we have already noted—is not the method 
of another, and after the rudiments of technique, the handling 
of pencil and color, have been acquired, you must find out the rest 
for yourselves. There is no recipe for designing. You may 
know every line of "historic ornament," and yet be unable to 
evolve the simplest pattern. 


‘Extracts from a paper on “Designing for Mosaics and Stained Glass," 
by Mr. J. Eadie Reid, read before the Northern Architectural Association. 
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It is just possible to draw too much and look too little, and in 
so doing we lean upon "convention," which is supposed to point 
to an easy way out of our difficulties, so much so that design and 
convention are popularly supposed to be twin sisters, We hear 
of a conventional rose, a conventional figure, which generally 
means that neither object recalls what it is intended to represent; 
as far as nature-study is concerned, they are first cousins to the 
weird forms with which we adorned the margins of our school 
books. The lines are more pleasing and resolve themselvés into 
agreeable forms such as we find in the latest fashion of orna- 
mental design. Nevertheless convention has done loyal service, 
and by putting the best construction on the word we find that 
the ill-used term really stands in the relation to design that im- 
pressionism takes in painting. Where the latter deals with the 
mysteries of atmosphere, the former embodies the recollection 
of a given form which is influenced by the chisel or brush, by the 
more or less playful treatment of the material in which we work. 
It is wrong convention when we attempt to reproduce in a less 
congenial method. What can easily be rendered with one pat of 
the brush is infinite labor with the etching needle, and vice versa, 


The laws of design, however, are as unchangeable as those of 
the Medes and Persians. It is not until we have fixed our ideas, 
invented our scheme, that we can begin to adapt it to our ma- 
terials of glass, pigment, or carving. This may sound heretical, 
but in truth it is the only way to arrive at success. The knowl- 
edge of the medium which you begin to bring upon the design 
when once conceived is a thing by itself, and no unimportant 
factor. Half the ingenious designs which are drawn every year 
are lost to the world for want of actual knowledge of the methods 
they are presumably designed for. Your message may be an im- 
portant one, but surely if you wish it to be told you must learn 
the language. There is a false confidence, a belief that the work- 
man will put it right, which often ends in disaster, Again, in 
the desire for originality of eccentric form, the idea is overlooked 
in the effort to astonish, . . , 


If an artist has the sense of design and the ability to execute, 
there is no reason why he should endeavor to emulate, no matter 
how skilfully, the works of past ages. The mission of the artist 
is to see, not only the things around him, but to render with all 
the knowledge and skill which have been given to him the imag- 
inings of his brain; in short, all that is embodied in the word 
“design.” If these things are hot within him, if he feels them 
so strongly that outside influences do not affect him, he must 
perforce put them down upon paper or canvas imbued with his 
own individuality and in his own peculiar style. There will be 
no halting to think how Giotto would have done it, or how Titian 
would have colored. He will sce with his own eyes, paint as he 
feels until he has realized the mental images, color, and treatment 
in sympathy. This does not merely apply to painting alone, but is 
the essence of all art, be it glass or mosaic. When once the 
knowledge of the material has been acquired it is simply a recog- 
nition of the limits and courage to cut down details. The artist 
will be governed by the lead or the tessera, and there will be no 
emulation of the miniature painter, In stained-glass the wealth 
and richness of color will appeal to him, the value and quality 
of light will suggest and tempt him on to new combinations and 
harmonies, until we are again in a position to rival the great 
masters who have left us such perfect models of windows, It 
is not lack of fine glass or want of workmanship—you can get 
both. It is rather the danger of imitating certain periods of 
gl design, and, I might add, not the best periods; a timidity 
in designing a window which does not look like another stained- 
glass window; and a fear of color, while glass and yellow stain 
with a touch of ruby and a point of blue seem to be as much 
as the modern will allow himself. It is not so in domestic glass; 
why should it be so in church? Have we forgotten the glass in 
the Duomo of Florence, the windows in St, Francis of Assisi, not 
to mention scores of others, both at home and abroad? The sub- 
ject opens out many roads to discussion and variance of opinions, 
I can only speak as a humble worker, Design and Color being my 
motto. 
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The first of these subjects derives its title from the fact that 
Mr. Fielding remodelled for his own dwelling one of the old 
stone barns that date from the early part of the last century. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


INTERIOR OF THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON, AND. MR. FRANK 
VERITY, ARCHITECT. 
PROSCENIUM DETAIL: THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


RUSSIA BUYS VERESTCHAGIN PicrvREs.— lhe Government has 
purchased for the Alexander Gallery a collection of pictures of 
Vassilli Verestchagin, the Russian painter, who went down in the 
battleship Petropavlovsk at Port Arthur in April of last year. The 
collection includes a number of Philippine sketches.—£Lrc/iange. 


Warrs's “Puysicat ExEmGy."— The ultimate destination of 
Watts's fine statue of "Physical Energy" is not the Matoppo 
Hills, but Cape Town. Cecil Rhodes wanted no monument over 
his lonely grave, but expressed a wish to have his own name 
inscribed on the base of the statue as one who had faith in the 
completion of the Cape to Cairo Railway. 


Davip D'ANGERS’S STATUE oF JEFFERSON.—Ambassador McCor- 
mick, M. Jusserand, French Ambassador to the United States, 
and officials of the Department of Fine Arts attended the cere- 
mony of the dedication of the statue of Thomas Jefferson at 
Angers, Maine-et-Loire, on Sept. 16. 

It is a replica of David's statue of Jefferson. Congressman 
Jefferson M. Levy, of New York, presented it to Angers, David's 
native town. 


—There has just been laid before 
the French Academy of Sciences a well-authenticated case of 
prehistoric Egyptian remains found among the prehistoric 
remains of ancient Gaul, The connection between Gaul and 
Egypt was established in this way: A card of cut flints of the 
neolithic period was obtained from Egypt and a card of exactly 
similar flints found on Rijou Island, nine miles from Mars 
was shown with them, At the spot on the island where these 
flints were excavated there were found lying nearest the sur- 
face some Roman pottery; below that Greek pottery, with Ligu- 
rian and Egyptian still lower, and below these again masses of 
marine shells, pottery and flints, different from any yet discov- 
ered. The remains found go back at least five thousand years.— 
London Globe. 


EARLY EGYPTIANS IN Fran 


FrAsmiNG For Grass ParwTING.—Besides enamels and stains, 
artists, whenever the subject will allow of it, make use of panes 
colored throughout their substance in the glass-house melting- 
pot, because the perfect transparency of such glass gives a brilli- 
ancy of effect which enamel coloring, always more or less 
opaque, cannot equal. It was to a glass of this kind that the old 
glass-painters owed their splendid red. Instead of blowing plates 
of solid red the makers used to flash a thin layer of red over a 
substratum of plain glass. Their process must have been to melt 
side by side in the glass-house a pot of plain and a pot of red 
glass. Then the workman, by dipping.his rod first into the plain 
and then into the red glass pot, obtained a lump of plain glass 
covered with a coating of red, which, by dexterous management 
in blowing and whirling, he extended into a plate, exhibiting on 
its surface a very thin stratum of the desired color. In this 
state the glass came into the hands of the glass-painter, and 
answered most of his purposes, except when the subject required 
the representation of white or other colors on a red ground. In 
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this case it became necessary to employ a machine like a lapidary's 
wheel, partially to grind away the colored suríace till the white 
substratum appeared. The material employed by the old glass- 
makers to tinge their glass red was the protoxide of copper, but 
on the discontinuance of the art of glass-painting the dependent 
manuíacture of red glass, of course, ceased, and all knowledge 
of the art became so entirely extinct that the notion generally 
prevailed that the color in question was derived from gold. In 
1793 the French Government actually collected a quantity of old 
red glass with the view of extracting the gold by which it was 
supposed to be colored. Le Vieil was himself a glass-painter 
employed in the repair of ancient windows, and the descendant of 
glass-painters, yet so little was he aware of the true nature of 
the glass that he even fancied he could detect the marks of the 
brush with which he imagined the red stratum had been laid on. 
—The Architect. 


Tue Oricin or Lirvocraray.—Lithography, in common with 
many of the most important inventions in every branch of the 
arts, owes its origin to an accident arising from the necessitous 
circumstances of the inventor. Aloys Senefelder, an actor at 
one of the theatres at Munich, was the individual who was thus 
enabled to immortalize his name as the inventor of an art. Sene- 
felder's histrionic pursuits do not appear to have been a source of 
any material profit to him, for he describes himself as being in 
a state of great pecuniary distress, In the year 1792 he added 
the title of author to that of actor, by publishing a tragedy which, 
from the delay in getting it printed in time for the Leipsic fair, 
produced little or nothing more than the expenses. This cir- 
cumstance induced the desire to be the printer of his own produc- 
tions; but his means being too limited to admit of his purchasing 
a press and other necessary materials, he had recourse to a vari- 
ety of expedients to supply the deficiency; and among others, 
that of etching his writings on copper-plates While so engaged, 
he was induced to make several experiments in the composition of 
ink or other writing r lapted for correcting any 
mistakes he might make in his writing on the copper, the result 
of which was the adoption of a composition of wax, soap and 
lampblack. This appeared for some time to promise success; but 
the expense of the copper-plates was a serious objection to Sene- 
felder, who was as yet only practising the art of writi 
inverted characters on copper, preparatory to the appli 
his plan to the publication of his works. It occurred to him 
that he might perhaps be able to use a flat piece of Kellheim 
stone, which he had procured for the purpose of grinding his 
colors, with as good effect for this practice as the copper; and 
having discovered a method of cleaning off the writing from the 
stone when done with, he availed himself of the stone as a sub- 
stitute for copper-plates, without, however, contemplating the 
possibility of taking impressions from it, or of its application to 
any other purpose than that of a substitute for copper on which 
to practise inverted writing. «It chanced, however, that he was 
one day applied to by his mother to make out a list of clothes 
for the laundress; neither ink nor paper was at hand, but the 
piece of stone had just been polished from the last writing, and 
had not been covered with the varnish preparatory to a new one, 
and in the hurry of the moment he dipped a pen into his com- 
position ink and wrote the required list on the stone, intending to 
copy it off at his leisure. When, however, he prepared to do 
so some hours afterward the writing appeared so firm and good 
on the stone that it occurred to him to try what effect would be 
produced by biting-in the stone with aquafortis and taking an 
impression from it. He did so, and found to his surprise and 
joy that at the expiration of five minutes the stone was eaten in 
to the depth of a one-hundred-and-twentieth part of an inch, and 
the writing consequently elevated in an equal degree. He then 
applied his composition printing-ink to the writing, and with 
much less force than was requisite to take off an impression from 
the copper obtained a perfect reversed impression of his writing. 
Thus he perceived that this Kellheim stone possessed an inherent 
property of imbibing and retaining grease so as to admit of an 
impression being taken of anything written with such materials 
after the writing had been rendered prominent by the other parts 
of the stone being eaten away with aquafortis. From the dis- 
covery of this property proceeded the invention of lithography. 
The first efforts of Senefelder to improve upon his new discov- 
ery were as laborious as they were inefficient, but by dint of that 
ardent and unconquerable perseverance, which was the leading 
characteristic of his mind, he at length attained his long-sought 
object, that of tracing characters in his composition-ink upon the 
stone and taking perfect impressions of them.—7 
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ECAUSE of the different interpretations put upon 

the postal-regulations by the post-masters at Dos- 

ton and New York, it was found to be, on the whole, de- 
sirable to abandon the publication of our Topical Archi- 
tecture Monthly as a serial issued at regular intervals. 
The step was a regrettable one to have to take, since the 
periodical was esteemed not only by ourselves, who un- 
derstood the final working of its rather complex scheme of 
publication, but by the subscribers to it. As the publica- 
tion of collated series of classified detail is of too great 


usefulness to be altogether abandoned, it has been decided 
to continue the undertaking by incorporating such illustra- 
tions in one of the issues of the American Architect 
itself each month, and, consequently, the first plates of a 
new series, "Minor Cháteaux," appear in this issue. 


HE official interpretation of postal regulations has 
always been a puzzle to publishers, who, in fact, 

are specifically advised by the authorities never to attempt 
to interpret them, but to come to headquarters each time 
and ask for a verbal or written interpretation of appar- 
ently easily understandable rules. We have just had new 
evidence of the ease with which new interpretations may 
be discovered at any fortuitous moment. After enjoying 
the hospitality of the Canadian mails for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and without having given the slightest 
occasion for offence, the American Architect has, with 
thirty-seven other periodicals—a very incongruous assem- 
blage they prove to be—been excluded from the "pound- 
rate" privilege of the Dominion's mail-service. On seek- 
ing the reason for this act, we are informed that exclusion 
is to be enforced because the illustrations enclosed are not 
"necessary for the purpose of illustrating the reading- 
matter.” That is, because we do not waste our restricted 
space in saying that Mr, X,'s house is built of stone and 
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brick, which is patent on the face of things, or that Mr. 
Y.’s house has hardwood floors, with a fret border in 
darker woods, which the illustration could not show, and 
would be of no interest to any one but Mr. Y., if it could, 
the American Architect must now pay stamped postage 
in the Provinces. It would be more logical, but no 
more reasonable, if the Canadian authorities should 
the reason was because the text did not have 
with the illustrations which, of 
course, are published in that graphic language—as true a 
language as English, French, Italian or German—which 
is understood by architects of every race and by all those 
who practise the decorative arts, so that a Japanese sub- 
scriber is served as well as an American and a Mexican 
as intelligibly as a Canadian. The unreasonable nature 
of the ruling needs no comment; but, unfortunately, it 
finds support in a literal interpretation of the laws which 
allow only of the inclusion of "illustrations which form a 
necessary part of a publication as illustrating reading-mat- 
ter." Still, the authorities may yield to argument and 
explanations, and in that case our contributors may aid us 


say 
enough connection 


to maintain our good standing, when recovered, by taking 
the trouble to send us with the material they offer for illus- 
tration enough descriptive matter at least to comply with 
the exactions of officialdom. 
WO cases in which we have given our readers occa- 
sion to take an interest have lately been settled in 
ways that seem to us unsatisfactory, but upon which we 
will make no further comment now, merely reciting the 
facts for the sake of completing the record. Owing to 
the efforts of his fellow-prize-winners in the first compe- 
tition for the Wisconsin State-house— Wisconsin firms 
both—Mr. Cass Gilbert, who won first place, is not to 
have the pleasure of carrying his design into execution. 
A second competition is to be held, with which, however, 
some of the commissioners in charge of the first affair 
now refuse to have anything to do. The second case, 
that of the protest of Messrs, Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, 
againstthebase for Mr. Niehaus's statue of President Har- 
rison, designed by Mr. Harry Bacon, has been decided by 
the Supervising Architect in favor of the protesting archi- 
tects of the Post-Office Building. Very naturally, Mr. 
Bacon, supported by Mr. Niehaus, declines to change his 
design, and the only thing to do is to seek elsewhere in 
Indianapolis for a suitable site for the monument. 
Clearly, if States rights win in the first case they lose in 
the second. 


HERE is some possibility that the current insurance 
investigation, with its absorbingly interesting rev- 
elations, may have an unfortunate influence on building 
interests in New York. The Equitable Society has an- 
nounced its withdrawal from the devious paths of high 
finance and advertises the fact that it desires to lend its 
surplus on good mortgage security, and this step will 
naturall encourage real-estate improvers to negotiate 
further building-loans. But already there has been loaned 
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on mortgage in Manhattan and the Bronx in the first 
six months of this year the enormous sum of four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight million dollars, a sum that more 
than doubles the loans for similar purposes during the 
corresponding period last year, while the cost of the 
buildings for which permits have been issued during 
these six months exceeds the cost of those projected dur- 
ing the entire year 1902 when building was also active. 
Thus far the building movement seems to be a healthy one, 
at least the new buildings do not seem to be left unoc- 
cupied over long; but whether it can continue to absorb 
fresh loans in safety, without seriously affecting the rental 
returns from the older buildings, is open to question, 


O be sure, statistics prove that the city is growing 
T rapidly in population and the Board of Health has 
just concocted a census of the city, on a system of averages 
satisfactory to itself, which gives the total population of 
Greater New York as something over four and a quarter 
million persons, and the annual increase of population as 
something less than two hundred thousand. These new 
people, not all babes by any means, of course need to be 
housed; still, reckoning only fifty persons to a building, 
they would require but four thousand new dwellings each 
year. The fact that during the second quarter alone of 
this year forty-six hundred and seventy-three buildings 
were completed seems to indicate that the proper average 
quota of dwellings for one year is already more than 
supplied, for we assume a low enough per capita of occu- 
pancy to discount -the fact that all the buildings erected 
are not dwellings. If the present rate of building not 
only continues but is further stimulated through the 
greater accessibility of the insurance funds, there seems 
to be suggested the possibility of an over-inflated build- 
ing-boom, followed shortly by the collapse that always 
attends the satisfying of a glutinous greedin 


HERE are few things more surprising than statis- 
tics, as everyone knows, and yet, familiar as we 

are with Paris, we cannot but feel surprised that M. 
Charles Turquet has been able to list only one hundred 
and six statues or monuments erected upon the streets 
or public places of that city to the memory and in the honor 
of the great men of the French nation. The list does 
not include statues in galleries or attached to buildings, 
but consists of what properly may be considered public, 
or rather civic, monuments. Few as these monuments 
are, there are no less than twenty-six of them whereof a 
mere bust is the significant feature, and amongst these 
we presume must be counted the bust of Charles Garnier, 
for, as said, only a single architect has been thus monu- 
mentally honored; and vet, if our memory may be relied 
on, the statue of M. Alphand is already erected. Only 
seven monarchs—of kinds—have been allowed by com- 
munists and republicans to cumber still the streets in 
bronze or marble, the rest of the gens, such as have not 
been wholly destroyed, being in storage at the Garde 
Meuble. The gratitude that people feel to those who do 
more than others to make the hours of leisure both pleas- 
ant and profitable is evidenced by the fact that statues 
erected in honor of great writers outnumber, three to one, 
the statues erected in the honor of soldiers, or politicians, 
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or painters. It speaks well for the modesty of sculptors 
and architects, the very men who create these monu- 
ments, that so few memorials have been erected in their 
honor, two of sculptors and one, as we have said, of an 
architect; and yet it may but signalize their commercial 
common sense, as it is more profitable to work for other 
people than for one's self, : 


NDER the direction of the League for Political 
Education and with the coóperation of the various 
societies of artists throughout the country, a new and 
sustained effort to bring about the repeal of the tariff 
on works of art is to be made during the next session of 
Congress. lf it were not for the proclaimed belief of the 
dominant party that it is not possible to attempt remedial 
legislation for one schedule without so exciting the hostil- 
ity of partisans favoring revision of another schedule as 
to produce a complete legislative dead-lock, there would 
be a fair chance that the League could effect something, 
since, so far as we know, the tariff on art is not defended 
We hope that, if 
he gets a chance, Senator Dryden may give his fellow- 
Senators as convincing information about the aims and 
ires of American painters and sculptors as he did last 
spring about the habits and customs of architects. 


and upheld by anyone on its merits. 


HE amusingly ingenious but too long-drawn-out 
newspaper discussion of a few years ago over the 
actual date of the termination of the last-century finds a 
curious parallel in the discussion that has recently sprung 
up in Washington over the proper Roman notation to be 
used in identifving this year of grace. Messrs. Carrére 
& Hastings have offended some purists by having the date 
cut in the corner-stone of the new office-building for the 
House of Representatives as MDCCCCV., which they 
prefer to the shorter, and we believe the more scholarly, 
form MCMV. Both forms are recognized as correct, and 
perhaps all that may fairly be said for the shorter one is 
that it is surely less expensive to cut than the other. 


I" fear, seemingly, lest she may not have any territory 

she can call her own, Chicago, alarmed because the 
heirs of the Polish volunteer patriot Kosciusko are about 
to bring suit to recover for themselves the entire site upon 
which the western metropolis is built, has in her turn just 
begun suit to secure for herself a new site, to which she 
can move after the dire catastrophe has eventuated. This 
suit is laid against the Illinois Steel Company, to recover 
the title to some two hundred acres of land, valued at 
four million dollars, which the Steel Company has re- 
claimed from the Lake and the Calumet River and utilized 
as the site of some of its yards and buildings. 


LTHOUGH most American architectural students 
who seek a foreign education in their art prefer the 
courses at the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris, there are 
now and then some who seek to enter the Bau-Akademie 
in Berlin. It is of interest, then, to know that, for the 
present at least, Prussian educational hospitality is chilled, 
and the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education 
will pass on each application, with a general understanding 


"that foreigners are not greatly desired. 
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CHICAGO FOUNDATIONS: 

ORACE says, in "De Arte Poctica," “It is difficult to treat 

common topics with originality." There has been so much 

written regarding foundations for high buildings in Chi- 
cago that it is difficult to write anything that is not trite, and it is 
practically impossible to say anything new. The soil on which Chi- 
cago is built consists of loam and made ground down to datum, 
about 14 feet below street grade, then comes a layer of hard, stiff 
blue clay 6 to 12 feet thick; below this the clay, while generally of 
the same character as the hard stratum above, becomes softer, 
and remains soft to a depth of 60 to 70 feet below street grade. 
This soft layer, as a general thing, only differs from the hard 
layer above in the amount of water it contains, and the buildings 
in their settlement squeeze out this water, thus increasing the 
thickness of the hard layer, 

When the foundations of the new Post Office were put in, 
extremely hard clay, that had to be cut out with draw-knives 
and thrown into the wagons with pitchforks, was found down 
to a depth of 35 or 36 feet, although when buildings near it were 
built soft clay was found at about 20 feet below grade. 

It was found early in the use of spread footings that it was 
not advisible to dig into the hard stratum at all. The founda- 
tions were placed upon this hard stratum wherever it was found, 
and this in some cases only allowed a clear height in the base- 
ment of 74 or 8 feet. Before the Masonic Temple was built the 
soil was tested by supporting a tank on a plate having an area of 
2 square feet. This tank was gradually filled with water. The 
final load was 5,050 Ibs, per square foot. Two tests were made, 
each lasting about 100 hours. In one test the plate rested directly 
on the top of the hard clay. In the second test the plate was placed 
at the bottom of an excavation in the hard clay 2 feet 4 inches 
deep. The total settlement in test No. 1 was 1 13-16 inch, and in 
No, 2 4% inches, Below this clay comes a very hard, compact 
clay, frequently containing boulders of various sizes, some of them 
being 5 or G feet in diameter, This clay continues down to either 
the rock or a layer of sand and gravel of varying thickness which 
occasionally overlies the rock. Rock is found in the down-town 
district at about 100 feet below street grade. In an artesian well 
sunk at the Chicago and North Western office building now being 
completed this limestone rock started at 100 feet below datum and 
continued down to 434, then came a layer of blue shale 53 feet 
thick, then 350 feet of limestone, then 160 feet of soft white 
sandstone, then 300 feet of limestone and finally at 1400 feet a 
white sandstone was found which contained water in sufficient 
quantity, rising to within 100 feet of the surface. 

The old masonry foundations of the four to six-story buildings 
erected after the fire were, of course, spread foundations, and 
their load on the clay ran from 8,000 to 15,000 Ibs. per square foot. 
There must have been great settlements, but with the streets vary- 
ing so much in grade, as they did, and with the masonry buildings, 
it did not make much difference how much they settled. How- 
ever, as the heights of buildings increased and more room in the 
basements for mechanical plants became a necessity, it was found 
that some other kind of foundation was required, and the spread 
footing made of layers of beams embedded in concrete followed 
naturally, The settlements of buildings supported upon these 
spread foundations were considerable, ranging from 8 inches to 
as much as 30 inches. This settlement is anticipated when con- 
construction is begun by raising the level of the bottom of the 
footings by the amount it is thought the buildings will settle. 
This causes the sidewalks to be steep at first, but they approach 
their proper slope as the buildings settle. The foundations of the 
Great Northern Theatre were raised 9 inches. 

It has also been found that the tall buildings with spread foun- 
dations do not stop settling. This continual settlement is caused 
by the wind tending to reduce the pressure on the soil on the 
windward and inereasing it on the leeward side, Some of the 
tallest buildings erected twelve to fifteen years ago are still set- 
tling—very slightly, it is true, but the movement is enough to be 
detected. Another fact noted is that all the tall steel buildings 
lean north and east. This is due to the fact that in the spring 
and summer, when the buildings are being erected, the prevailing 
winds are from the south-west, and as the greatest settlement oc- 
curs during erection, this constant pressure against the unfinished 
structures is sufficient to cause them to lean slightly. 

The following incident will show how great is the initial set- 
tlement :—In the Masonic Temple four of the main columns, near 
the lifts, carry heavy loads and have large footings, and between 
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them are two small columns which only carry the stairs. As these 
had much smaller footings than any others in the building, they 
were given a higher load per square foot. During the construc- 
tion of the building the four columns had received the greater por- 
tion of their loads when the erection of the stairs was begun. It 
was found at once that the connections on the stairs would not fit 
those on the columns, the latter being too high. Levels, taken to 
ascertain whether the small columns had been forced up, showed 
that they simply had not settled with the rest of the building. 
About 75 tons of pig-iron were then loaded on both footings and 
allowed to remain for a week. Although the load then amounted 
to 7,000 Ibs, per square foot, twice the load on any of the other 
footings, the column only settled about 1 inch, less than one-half 
the desired amount, and so the connections had to be changed all 
the way up the stairs. 

It was found early in the history of floating foundations that 
live load must not be considered when designing foundations. 
The reason for this is that the foundations get the dead load imme- 
diately, but the live load does not come on until the building is 
finished and the greater part of the settlement has taken place. 

One of the finest buildings in Chicago—a wholesale warehouse 
built nearly thirty years ago—was designed by a Boston archi- 
teet. He proportioned the foundations for the same live and dead 
load he used in designing his columns. The result was that the 
outside walls, where the percentage of dead load was very great, 
settled at once, and the interior columns, where the percentage 
of live load predominated, did not settle. If you go into that build- 
ing to-day you will see porters helping the regular truckmen to 
wheel their trucks up the hills caused by the curve in the floors, 

The great settlement of buildings on these floating foundations 
and the necessity for increased basement height, owing to the in- 
creasing use of water-tube boilers and other improvements in the 
mechanical plant, led to the gradual abandonment of this style of 
foundation, notwithstanding its cheapness. But the chief reason 
for the change and the discarding of the spread footings was the 
building of the tunnel by the Illinois Tunnel Company. This was 
a remarkable piece of work. Thirty miles of this tunnel 40 feet 
below street grade have been completed and the whole work has 
been carried on without any tearing-up of the streets. Indeed, 
very few people in Chicago knew it was being built until it was 
practically completed. Shafts were sunk at curb line, and the dirt 
was hoisted through these shafts and carted away at night. This 
tunnel, together with the present agitation about subways for the 
street car lines, render the concrete wells going to rock the only 
safe method of constructing foundations for high buildings in the 
business district. 

Many of the buildings now being erected have basements going 
down to the level of this tunnel. A great deal of the clay exca- 
vated in foundations of buildings is now taken out to the lake 
through this tunnel, saving the teaming of it through the streets. 

While most of the large warehouses along the river are on piles, 
and a few in the business centre rest on piles, yet a very large per- 
centage of the buildings put up in the past five or six years rest on 
concrete caissons, Concrete wells would be a better name, as 
they are simply holes dug just as ordinary wells are and filled 
with concrete. These were first used in Chicago in the Stock 
Exchange erected in 1892, but two years before this the City Hal 
in Kansas City was built upon steel shells going down to rock, ex- 
cavated and filled up with hard brick laid in Portland cement. 
Excessive loads were carried on Z-bar columns passing through 
the centres of the piers and going down to rock. The site of the 
building was formerly a ravine between abrupt bluffs, These had 
been so cut away and leveled as to leave a 50-foot filling of rub- 
bish under two-thirds of the building and a solid clay bank under 
the other third. The fill was made by its use as a public dump. 
This is the first building I know of to make use of this kind of 
foundation. 

The concrete wells as now built are put down 4 or 5 feet and 
then lined with wooden lagging 2 to 3 inches thick, tongued and 
grooved, and either 4 feet or 5 feet 4 inches long. Each section 
of this lagging is held in place by two steel bars, generally 4 
inches wide by “4 inch thick, made semi-circular, in two pieces 
turned up at the ends, so they can be bolted together. If the 
ground is unusually soft three rings are used in each section, and 
the sections are made shorter. After the first section is lined a 
new section is dug and lined up, and so on down to the hard 
clay 60 to 70 feet, or to the rock, as the case may be. 

Where the wells are only carried down to the hard clay they 
are belled out at the bottom to twice the diameter of the shaft, but 
if carried down to the rock, which is the better way, they are not 
belled. When the holes are excavated to the bottom the concret- 
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ing is begun and the rings are taken out as the work of filling 
progresses. Sometimes the lagging is also taken out, but this is 
not done as a general thing. When soft, swelling clay is found, 
or where the well is close to a high building previously erected 
on spread footings, both the rings and lagging are left in as a 
means of safety. 

It is sometimes necessary to use iron shells for lagging for a 
portion of the distance. In the Chicago Edison Building recently 
erected at the corner of Market and Washington Streets, a very 
soft sand stratum full of water was discovered at a depth of 85 
feet. It might also be called quicksand. It was necessary to get 
iron shells and drive them down ahead of the digging, as that 
was the only way the water could be kept out by the pumps. 

These wells do not settle in themselves; still, they cause some 
settlement to adjoining buildings. This is due to the impossi- 
bility of digging the clay so that the lagging will fit close to it. 
There are bound to be vacant spaces back of the lagging which 
will be filled up later by the carth pressure, and this movement will 
show itself in the settlement of the foundations of the buildings 
close by. Slight settlements in a building across a 40-feet street 
have been known to occur, presumably from this cause. 

With spread footings the maximum load on the clay was 3,500 
lbs. per square foot; generally a load of 3,000 lbs. per foot was 
used. Concrete wells are proportioned for a load of 40,000 to 
45,000 Ibs. per square foot at the top. This means for a belled 
well about 14,000 Ibs. per square foot on the clay and about 60,000 
lbs. per square foot if it is carried down to ro For piles the 
maximum load allowed by the city ordinance is 25 tons per pile, 
but generally the load does not exceed 20 tons per pile, although 
50-foot piles, driven to a stand, are good for 50 tons. One great 
advantage of concrete wells is that they can be constructed be- 
fore the old building is taken down. 

Another form of foundations which has not been mentioned 
is concrete piling in places where wooden piles or spread foot- 
ings cannot be used and concrete wells are too expensive. 
Wooden piles have to be cut off at or below datum, which is 14 
to 15 feet below the surface of the ground, This is all right where 
there are basements, but in some cases a basement is not required. 
Then if wooden piles are used, the footings will have to be 
excavated to datum, the piles driven and cut off at datum or 
lower, and a stone or concrete pier built up to the basement floor. 
This is very expensive. 


TESTING OF NEW MATERIALS IN NEW YORK. 


^HE Bureau of Buildings of the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York, have considered what specifications should 
govern the acceptance of the newer building materials. 
This was made necessary by the introduction of such new mate- 
rials as sand-brick, cement-brick and hollow concrete blocks, Com- 
mon building bricks having been accepted as having sufficient 
strength, they were taken as the basis on which to fix the spe- 
cifications, and the Bureau proceeded to find what strengths were 
indicated by the common building brick. The tests were carried 
out by Professor Ira H. Woolson, Adjunct- Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering at Columbia University, New York City. 

Professor Woolson finds as a result of the tests that figures for 
transverse strength given in engineering books show results from 
20 to 50 per cent. too high. There also seems to be no conform- 
ity between the transverse and crushing strength, or between 
strength and absorption. 

As a result of the above tests the following regulations have 
been formulated by the chief engineer of the Bureau of Buildings, 
and approved by Isaac A. Hopper, the Superintendent of Build- 
ings: 

1, The regulations are to apply to all such new materials as are 
used in building construction, in the same manner and for the 
same purposes as natural stones, brick and concrete are now au- 
thorized by the Building Code. 

2, Before any such material is used in buildings an application 
for its use and for a test of the same must be filed with the Super- 
intendent of Buildings. A description of the material and a brief 
outline of its manufacture must be embodied in the application. 

3. The material must be subjected to the following tests: Trans- 
verse, compression, absorption, freezing and fire. Additional tests 
may be called for when, in the judgment of the Superintendent, 
the same may be necessary. All such tests must be m. 
laboratory of recognized standing, under the super 
engineer of the Bureau of Buildings. The tests will be made at 
the expense of the applicant. 

4. The results of the tests, whether satisfactory or not, must be 


placed on file in the Bureau of Buildings. They shall be open to 
public inspection, but need not necessarily be published. 

5. For the purpose or the tests at least fifteen samples or test- 
pieces must be provided. Such samples must represent the ordi- 
nary commercial product. They may be selected from stock by 
the Superintendent of Buildings or his representative, or may be 
made in his presence at his discretion. The samples must be ap- 
proximately 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick. In 
cases where the material is made and used in special shapes or 
forms full-size samples may also be called for and tested in such 
manner as may be directed by the Superintendent of Buildings 
to determine the physical characteristic specified in Regulation 3, 

6. The samples may be tested soon as desired by the appli- 
cant, but in no case later than sixty days after manufacture. 

7. The weight per cubic foot and specific gravity of the mate- 
rial must be determined. 

&. These tests shall be made in series of at least five, except that 
in the fire tests a series of two (four samples) is sufficient. The 
transverse test shall be made first on full-size samples (8x4x2 in.). 
The resulting half samples are then used for the compression and 
absorption tests, but in no case must both halves of the same piece 
be used in any series. Half samples may also be used for. the 
freezing and fire tests under the same restrictions. The remain- 
ing samples are kept in reserve, in case unusual flaws or excep- 
tional or abnormal conditions make it necessary to discard certain 
tests. All the samples must be marked for identification and com- 
parison, 

9. The transverse test shall be made as follows: The sample 
shall be placed flatwise on two rounded knife-edge bearings set 
parallel 7 inches apart. A load is then applied on top, midway 
between supports, and transmitted through a similar rounded 
edge until the sample is ruptured. The modulus of rupture shali 
then be determined by multiplying the breaking load in pounds by 
twenty-one (three times the distance between supports in inches), 
and dividing the result by twice the product of the width (ap- 
proximately four) in inches by the square of the depth (approx- 
imately two) in inches. 

10. The compression test shall be made asfollows: The sam- 
ple must first be thoroughly dried to a copstant weight. It must 
be carefully measured, then bedded flatwase in plaster of Paris or 
blotting-paper to secure a uniform bearing in the testing-machine 
and crushed. The total breaking Joad is then divided by the area 
in compression in square inches, 

11. The absorption.test must be made as follows: The sample 
is first thoroughly dried to a constant weight. The weight must 
be.carefully recorded. It is then placed in a pan or tray of water, 
immersing it to a depth of not more than % inch. It is again 
carefully weighed at the following periods: thirty minutes, four 
hours and forty-eight hours respectively from the time of immer- 
sion, being placed in the water in each case as soon as the weight 
is taken. Its compressive strength, while still wet, is then deter- 
mined at the end of the forty-eight hour period, in the manner 
specified in Regulation 10. 

12. The freezing test is made as follows: The sample is im- 
mersed as described in Regulation 11 for at least four hours, and 
then weighed. It is then placed in a freezing mixture or a refrig- 
erator, or otherwise subjected to a temperature of less than 15 
degs. Fahr. for at least twelve hours. It is then removed and 
placed in water, where it must remain for at least one hour, the 
temperature of which is at least 150 degs. Fahr. This operation 
is repeated twenty times, after which the sample is again weighed 
while still wet from last thawing. Its crushing strength should 
then be determined, as called for in Regulation 10. 

13. The fire test must be made as follow Two samples are 
placed in a cold gas furnace, in which the temperature is gradually 
raised to 1,700 degs. Fahr. in one hour. One of the samples is 
then plunged in cold water (about 50 or 60 degs. Fahr.), and re- 
sults noted. The second sample is permitted to cool gradually in 
air and the result noted. 

14. The following requirements must be met to secure an ac- 
ceptance of the materials; The modulus of rupture must average 
450, and must not fall below 350 in any case. The ultimate com- 
pressive strength must average 3,000 Ibs. per square inch, and 
must not tall below 2,500 in any case. The percentage of absorp- 
tion being the weight of water absorbed divided by the weight of 
the dry sample, must not average higher than 15 per cent, and 
must not exceed 20 per cent. in any case. The reduction of com- 
pressive strength must not be more than 33% per cent, except 
when the lower figure is still above 3,000 Ibs, per square inch 
the loss in strength may be neglected. The freezing and thaw- 
ing process must not cause a loss in weight greater than 10 per 
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cent, nor a loss in strength of more than 334% per cent., except 
that when the lower figure is still above 3,000 Ibs, per square inch 
the loss in strength may be neglected. The fire test must not 
cause the material to disintegrate. (Note—No great stress will 
be laid on this last test.) 

15. The approval of any material is given only under the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

a. A brand-mark for identification must be impressed on, other- 
wise attached to, the material, 

b. A plant for the production of the material must be in full 
operation when the official tests are made. 

c. The name of the firm or corporation and the responsible offi- 
cers must be placed on file with the Superintendent of Buildings, 
and changes in same promptly reported, 

d. The tests must be repeated at any time when called for on 
samples selected from the open market, when there is any doubt 
whether the product is up to the standard of these regulations. 

e. In case the results of tests made under this condition (d) 
should show that the standard of these regulations is not main- 
tained, the approval of this Bureau will be at once suspended or 
revoked. 


THE MINOR CHATEAUX OF FRANCE.—I. 


O the younger architectural student, there is so much. that 
is of interest in the well-known itineraries, that it is 
scarcely a temptation to depart from them, to learn, here 

and there, that "there is a charming example of a Francis 1. 
chateau, three kilometres away,” as the guide-books have it. And, 
too, the older traveler and the student familiar with the better- 
known examples often hesitate to risk a day's journey on the 
mere assertion of the guide-book, wherein every chateau is either 
a "beautiful example" of a certain style or, at least, “picturesque.” 

A visitor to a well-known chateau is never allowed to forget 
for a moment that a franc is due after the visit, if, indeed, it has 
not been demanded in advance. Moreover, the best-intentioned 
guide cannot put interest into a story told numberless times a 
day, nor can modern restoration or barren walls greatly aid one's 
imagination in picturing the past. But at smaller chateaux, found 
nearly everywhere in France, a visiting-card, accompanied by a 
polite request and the inevitable frane to the concierge, generally 
means an open door, and in many cases the pride of the 
owner makes him personally the guide. However, one’s journey 
is not all beer and skittles, as long, dusty roads, obdurate servants 
and wretched inns too often reward the wanderer from the beaten 
track, 

Although they have each sprung from a chateau fort, or been 
incorporated in a fortress, there is little save in their salient mili- 
tary features to indicate that the Grand Chateaux belong to the 
same family. Their architectural evolution was handicapped by 
strategic questions, and even the best of the large and small 
chateaux were designed with some consideration of defense, 
though it was often masked with an architectural veil. 

The smaller chateaux reproduce all the features of the large 
ones—the internal arrangements, however, being apparently free 
from the defensive measures of the larger buildings. In the 
small Chateau de Martaineville, Nos. 3 and 6, the rooms of the 
corner tower are square in plan though circular outside—the real 
defense lying in the enclosing wall and moat, which is commanded 
by towers like a miniature medizval city, 

The smaller chateaux, built at a single time on new ground, 
unhampered by existing walls and foundations, are units in plan, 
easily comprehended—pages to be read at a glance and, when 
bound together, an illustration of evolution of plan and an exact 
expression of the civilization of their time, the study of which 
is full of interest and fruitful to the architect of to-day. 

The materials of these Gothic examples vary, brick or stone or 
both being used. The chateau at Martaineville is of brick, the 
dark headers forming the deeper patterns on walls and tower, all 
so faded that they produce almost no effect, while at Boos, a few 
miles away, is found a pigeon-house, doubtless all that remains of 
a larger chateau than at Martaineville, in which the brick used is 
so perfect, the colors of the glazed brick in the cornice so unfaded 
that one is only convinced of its age when the evidences of wear 
and tear at grade are noted. 

There are two centers from which these smaller chateaux can be 
visited—Rouen and Tours. The best guides available for these 
small buildings are the little "Géographies Joanne," of each De- 
partment of France, with their maps and directions of communes, 
and the "Guides Joanne." Freedom from railroad time-tables is 
essential, and a wheel or automobile makes one his own master, 


the bicycle giving greater freedom than the horseless carriage. 
Flint roads, however, are the béte-noir of both vehicles and a full 
mending-kit is an absolute necessity. 

A single glance at an illustration, no matter how small the pic- 
ture, tells more than pages of description, So these illustrations 
of the minor chateaux of the Renaissance have been strung 
together, accompanied by such notes as were obtainable, in the hope 
of interesting the architect and traveler in the beauty of these 
smaller buildings of the Renaissance in France. 

In arranging these illustrations we have considered they would 
be of more immediate value to the architectural student grouped as 
to styles rather than geographically, although it happens many of 
our first illustrations, the Gothic examples, lie in Normandy or 
Brittany, many of them in the Department of Seine-Infériéure. 
In summing up, we shall publish a map showing the location of 
each of the buildings illustrated. WT. P. 


THE GLAMOR OF CROOKED BUILDING, 


S our readers know, we, while admitting frankly that there 

is a good deal that is probable and still more’ that is plaus- 

ible in Prof. Goodyear's very interesting theories as to the 
real purpose of the variation of vertical lines in Gothic buildings, 
which his patient investigation nas established, have been very 
far from giving adhesion to all his views, But, as what we have 
said in the past may be held rather to support than to controvert 
his contentions, it seems worth while, for the sake of presenting 
both sides, to give here the editorial that appears in the current 
issue of The Builder, evoked, be it observed, not by the very im- 
pri € collection of photographic enlargements recently on exhi- 
bition in Edinburgh, but by an examination of the very admirable 
catalogue issued by the Edinburgh Architectural Association, an 
illustrated volume of some hundred and fifty pages, which gives 
a very fair presentation of Professor Goodyear's arguments, and 
the illustrating data by which he seeks to support them. 

"We have received from the Edinburgh Architectual Associa- 
tion a copy of the large and finely printed illustrated catalogue of 
Mr. Goodyear's exhibition at Edinburgh of photographs and draw- 
ings, in illustration of his opinion as to the employment of altera- 
tions from the straight vertical or horizontal line, in Mediæval 
and Renaissance buildings, with the view of producing refine- 
ments of architectural effect. We are glad to have the catalogue, 
which is a curious and interesting document, but we fear that it 
will not persuade us that the exhibition renders Edinburgh for 
the moment a kind of Mecca to which the architectural pilgrim 
is bound to repair. We have in fact followed all Mr, Goodyear's 
illustrated publications on this subject from time to time in Amer- 
ican magazines, and therefore know pretty well what his position 
is; and we can hardly think that the collection at Edinburgh will 
avail to convert us to a belief in what has always appeared to us 
to be, in the main, a laborious and fanciful twisting of facts to 
fit a theory which is itself improbable; and which, if accepted, 
would only go to prove that the architects of the buildings con- 
cerned were elaborate blunderers, who made calculated distortions 
in their buildings on no principle and which could serve no intel- 
ligible purpose. We admit that there are or may be exceptions 
to this category, but that we take to be the general truth of the 
matter. 

“The catalogue itself, however, affords a basis for some com- 
ments which may serve to explain and probably, with a good many 
readers at all events, to justify our scepticism, And nrst with 
reference to the unquestionable and scientific refinements of Greek 
architecture. We heard the argument the other day—since it is 
undoubted that the Greeks did employ curves and other delicate 
adjustments in their temples, or in some of them (the refinements 
of the Parthenon are by no means universal even in the examples 
that remain), was it not likely that this idea should have survived ? 
Such a question shows a total forgetfulness of the facts of Euro- 
pean history. Between the Greeks and the Medieval period is an 
interregnum of absolute intellectual darkness; a gulf across which 
nothing could be handed down. And in the Renaissance period 
even, space as well as time was a barrier. People traveled little; 
it took an artist all his time to get from one city in Italy to an- 
other, if he did not get knocked on the head en route; and there 
is no evidence, and no probability, that the Italian architects of 
the Renaissance knew anything of the monuments of genuine 
Greek architecture on Greek soil. From the middle of the XVth 
century Greece was an obscure country, the spoil of the Turks; a 
very unsafe and undesirable place for respectable people to go to, 
The unearthing of Vitruvius, a little later, might have taught 
them something as to some of the refinements practised by the 
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ted not very accurately through the mind oí 
xpoundings of Vitru- 


Greeks, as transm 
Vitruvius; but this particular chapter of the 
vius does not seem to have attracted much attention, or to have 
been adopted in the columnar Orders of the Rennaissance archi 
tects 
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church! Its real effect, of course, would be to diminish the ap 
parent perspective height. A worse feature in architectural treat 
ment could hardly be seen, and if we could believe that the build- 
ers did this on purpose, the natural comment would be, then the 
The tendency of long horizontal or vertical 
to look hollow; hence the entasis in the 


greater fools they 
lines in architecture is 
Greek column and the curve upward in the Parthenon steps; 
hence also the slight convex horizontal curve which Pennethorne 
said he had discovered in some of the long Egyptian cornices, and 
which would have been a logical refinement; indeed, one is sur- 
prised not to have found it in the Parthenon, considering the 
extraordinary care bestowed on the lines of that wonderful build- 
ing; but we cannot find that Penrose noticed or measured any 
Hence also the frequent employment of entasis 


such correction. 

in Medieval spires, of which there are many samples in this 
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scheme at all; there is no rule or purpose in it; if the spacing 
was wider at the middle and narrower at the ends, or the reverse, 
there would be something in it; but the differences are quite ir 
regular, and without any system at all, and we are convinced that 
they are simply carelessness, or a conviction that it was not worth 
while to divide them equally. That itself, 
in a sense a principle; it may be argued that a littl y 
better in a repeating series than strict regularity; but we do not 
think there is much in that. To our thinking, if a repeating series 
is used in architecture, it should be one thing or another; either 
be set out correctly, or the widths should be obviously varied 
intention. A series which looks regular but is found, on 
not to be quite so, only conveys the impress 
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"The singular thing is that Mr. Goodyear does not seem to 
perceive the distinction between a definite and obvious treatment 
with a view to a perspective effect and the vagaries of plan which 
he brings before us and to which he seeks to attribute a scientific 
object. He refers to Fergusson as the first modern authority who 
noted an intended perspective illusion in a Medizval church, the 
Cathedral of Poitiers, But what is it that Fergusson refers to? 
He gives' the plan of the cathedral in question, which is a per- 
lectly symmetrical plan, arranged so as to grow narrower from 
west to east, and Fergusson notes that the vault also sinks towards 
that end, so that a false perspective effect is produced; and he 
(quite rightly) conaemns it, and says that the Northern archi- 
tects were ‘right in rejecting all these devices.’ But this is an 
instance of an open and obvious attempt, which everyone can see 
for himself at once, at the production of a very commonplace form 
of illusion. The symmetrical narrowing of a building to produce 
an effect of added perspective is a poor and trumpery architectural 
trick, totally unworthy of anyone but a theatrical scene-setter ; 
but it is a definte and recognizable project, totally different from 
the vagaries in plan which are included in Mr. Goodyear's illustra- 
tions as having some special architectural intention. 

"As an illustration of this point, and as supplying a further basis 
in our agument, we give a reduced reproduction of the plan of 
St. Mark's, Venice, attached to the catalogue, and which is the 
result of Mr. Goodyear's painstaking and careful measurements. 
We give it'as large as our page admits, on a scale on which the 
irregularities of the plan can pe pretty well realized, though not in 
so much detail as in the large folding plan in the catalogue. This 
plan, which we may assume to be accurate, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of St. Mark's, and the architectural world 
should feel indebted to Mr, Goodyear for it. But it is, in our 
judgment, an almost fatal commentary on his general theory. No 
one who looks at that plan can pretend, we think, to discern any 
guiding motive for the irregularity of the directions of the walls ; 
nor, as far as we understand him, does Mr, Goodyear venture on 
any such suggestion in regard to it. It is manifestly a case of 
careless and indifferent setting-out on the ground; and in this 
respect it exactly corresponds with the description we had the 
other day of the plans of Byzantine churches from an architect 
who has spent some months in measuring them. There was not, 
he said, a right angle or two parallel walls to be found in tnem; 
and this plan of St. Mark's answers to the same description. And 
now for the reason we have drawn attention to tms, The figures 
all over Mr. Goodyear's plan represent in decimals of feet the ver- 
tical leanings of walls or piers over those points; all which he 
maintains to be intentional and for optical purposes. Now just 
consider the contrast between this assumption and the character ot 
the plan, When we look at the plan of a columnar Greek temple 
we see a perfectly symmetrical plan laid out and spaced with the 
most accurate care, and we need not feel surprised that in a build- 
ing thus carefully laid out there are very careful refinements also 
in the elevation and the details. But is it cred it even com- 
mon-sense—to suppose that builders who were so careless in set- 
ting-out a plan as they are shown to have been here, should in 
erecting it have gone into delicate refinements of setting back and 
setting forward for the sake of optical effect; that while setting- 
out a pian with an almost wild disregard of rule or regularity, they 
should at the same time have carefully made an inward curve of 
10 in. in the line of the facade? As we have shown, even if they 
had done so it was a mistake in regard to effect; but in regard to 
the character of the rest of the plan, is it credible that they even 
thought of this? St. Mark's is a church tumbling about every 
way from bad foundations, and we are asked to believe that all 
this is the resuit of forethought and contrivance. Everything is 
pressed into service by Mr. Goodyear's theory; he sees curves 
everywhere, Illustration No. 174, for instance, showing the front 
of the north gallery of the nave of St. Mark's from a photo- 
graph, is labeled ‘Curve in Elevation.’ There is no such thing 
as a curve to be seen; the balustrade of the gallery was intended 
to be level—obviously is practically level for five-sixths of its 
length, and at one end a panel has drcpped slightly, There is no 
evidence of intention, and if there were, there is not the slightest 
advantage in it; it would in that case be a deliberate blemish with 
no reason or excuse whatever. In short, our conclusion is that in 
his theory of the imaginary corrections in St. Mark's Mr. Good- 
year has discovered the greatest architectural mare's nest since 
Street made his extraordinary discovery that the floor was laid in 
waves on purpose—which everyone now laughs at. 

“We observe that Mr. Goodyear lays much stress, in several 
instances, on the fact that where pilasters or piers are found 
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leaning outwards the arch between them has not parted, as he says 
it ought to have done if the movement nad been due to settlement, 
It seems as if one ought to expect that, but we doubt if the argu- 
ment is as strong a one as Mr. Goodyear thinks. With a very 
slow and gradual settlement it is quite possible that an arch may 
accommodate itself to the movement to an extent which would, 
on hrst consideration, hardly be expected. And we can name one 
notable instance of it; that or the portico of Peterborough, Those 
who saw it before the repairs may remember that, in spite of the 
moving out of the front arcade, the contemporary vault between 
it and the main building showed no large or noticeable rupture— 
nothing in the least comparable to the extent of divergence of the 
arcade from the perpendicular. But we forget that Mr. Goodyear 
has not yet turned his attention to English architectural monu- 
ments, Whenever he does, we have no doubt, he will discover 
that the west front of Peterborough was deliberately built lean- 
ing outwards, for considerations of architectural effect," 


ST. MARK'S, VENICE. 

NYONE visiting Venice at the present time and seeing 

church after church invested with scaffolding might be 

tempted, says a correspondent of the Morning Most, to form 
very pessimistic views about the stability of the City of the La- 
goons, Special alarm has been expressed as to the condition of 
St. Mark's, and I have therefore thought it desirable to go over 
that fabric with an architect of recognized eminence and to have 
his opinion as to the condition of the noble church, 

The whole of the west end of the building is now occupied by 
scaffolding of the most massive description, which goes up to 
within nearly 6 feet of the roof and has been erected at a cost of 
nearly £1,500, The c s in the mosaic are very noticeable when 
one ascends by a series of ladders to the highest platform of this 
scaffolding, and it is calculated that eighteen months must elapse 
before that portion of the church has been put into a proper state 
of repair, The work 1s naturally of a very delicate character and 
the men employed must be skilled and well paid. Fortunately, 
like the workmen engaged in the excavation of the Roman Forum, 
they are keenly interested in their work, and, being Venetians, 
are proud of Venice and her magnificent 

The rise of certain parts of the floor, which led to a person 
breaking his leg over a projecting fragment of the paving some 
months ago, has necessitated relaying in a few places. This has, 
however, been done with the utmost care; it led to the discovery of 
a tomb belonging to a very early period and of traces of old foun- 
dations, To level the floor would be an impossibility architectur- 
ally, besides being an act of vandalism unworthy of a Venetian. 

It is not considered that the present cracks in St, Mark's are 
due to the effects of the fall of the Campanile. There have been 
in operation for centuries certain causes which have slowly but 
surely weakened the structure. As short a distance as five feet 
below the floor there is water, which has had a bad influence on 
the foundations in the course of ages. Worse still, the salt air of 
Venice, especially during the winter, when cold mists are preva- 
lent, has a destructive effect on all iron work. The Venetian Re- 
public would not, it is true, allow any iron bars to be placed as 
supports in a visible position in St. Mark's; but along the gal- 
leries are numbers of iron fastenings, put there by Sansovino 
when he executed repairs at the church, A further cause of the 
cracks is the vast weight of the materials superadded to the origi- 
nal structure when the church was richly decorated and altered 
without any increase in the strength of the foundations, 

The question of expense is not serious. During the Austrian 
occupation St. Mark's enjoyed an annual donation of £2,400, and 
this liability was taken over by the Italian Government in 1866 and 
continued since then. As the work of repairs must of necessity 
proceed slowly, and long preliminary studies were required, so far 
the cost has been relatively small. Unforeseen cracks may, of 
course, render the task of repairing the building more arduous, 
for Venetian edifices are full of surprises. My informant does not, 
however, share the view expressed in some quarters that St. 
Mark’s is doomed, The present plan of repairs will, he thinks, 
save it. 

Extensive works are also going on at the church of San 
Giovanni e Paolo; the side of the Doge's Palace adjoining the 
Bridge of Sighs is shored up by means of huge planks and beams; 
the campanili of both Sta, Maria Formosa and San Giorgio Mag- 
giore are enveloped in scaffolding ; and that of Burano is still rent 
and unrepaired, In short, Venice is in the hands of the workmen, 
and some years must elapse before she emerges from her crutches 
and splints. 
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MINAL STATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MARYE, ARCHITECT, ATLANTA, GA, 
long frontage, and the parts have 
been disposed so as to separate the different usages that a 
railroad-station building is usually put to. The center of the 
main building contains the main waiting-room, with telegraph, 
Pullman and ticket offices; on the side toward train, in view of 
persons entering from the streets, and to the front at right and 
left are placed the men’s smoking-room, toilet-room and barber- 
shop and the ladies’ room and toilet; to the rear and left of the 
ladies’ waiting-room is the station-master's office and a broad, 
spacious stairway to the subway below. The circulation is taken 
care of by three large entrances opening into the main waiting- 
room, and from that into the “midway,” and on either side of the 
n building are wide concourses for free egress from incoming 
trains. At the right of the right-hand concourse is the waiting 
room, toilets, ete, for colored persons, convenient to main ticket- 
offices, and the parcel, baggage and mail rooms in the extreme 
right wing. On the left of the main building is the main dining- 
room, lunch-room, kitchens and serving-room, and in the extreme 
left wing is placed the express department; this arrangement 
separates the express and baggage rooms distinctly from the pas- 
senger service, at the same time being in close proximity to the 
latter, and externally affords independent and ample approach 
for wagons, cabs, ete. The building is to be built with a granite 
base, gold-flashed brick wall and white terra-cotta trim, 120fs to 
be red Spanish tile with terra-cotta finials, the interior to be 
inished in mosaic and marble with ornamental plaster walls and 
ngs; the rest of the building to be first-class im every par- 
ticular, 

The train-shed, 700 feet long, running almost the entire length 
of the building, will cover the tr All the modern appliances, 
safety and otherwise, will be used to make this station one of the 
best in the country. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue Great Zrmpanwe.—The Times correspondent reports a 
lecture on the Rhodesian ruins delivered by Mr. Maclvor before 
the British Association at Bulawayo, which tends to upset pre- 
vious theories as to the origin of these remarkable structures, 
and to rob them of the immemorial antiquity claimed on their 
behalf by previous explorers such as Mr. Bent and Mr. Hall, 
whose paper on the subject read last April, will be in the recol- 
lection of members. The lecturer went to Rhodesia last April, 
under the auspices of the Rhodes trustees and the British Asso- 


Architect. 


ciation, and made a detailed study of Zimbabwe and other ruins. 
After careful investigation he decided that none of the ruins in 
Southern Rhodesia is older than the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that they are the handiwork of Aírican natives of the 
negro or negroid race, under the dynasty known by the collective 
name of Moromotag 

The buildings are essertially of a native kind or type common 
to-day; nearly all retain some original wooden stakes embedded 
in the walls; there is no trace of inscriptions on any of the ruins; 
stone and iron implements were found together; neither the 
buildings nor the other articles found show traces of early 
Oriental or European influence; finally, the discovery of pieces 
of blue and white Nankin china and other articles of medieval 
manufacture in the lowest parts of the foundations proves that 
such commodities were the object of barter before the buildings 
were erected. In the case of Zimbabwe, he controverts the state- 
ments that the foundations show a series of layers of different 
periods; but he admits that in one layer of sand charred wood 
found some way below the previous excavations may indicate 
an earlier period, though this is unlikely. Mr. Maclvor main- 
tains that the ruins were originally fortified places, usually 
enclosing a kopje built in the form of a rough ellipse following 
mainly the contour of the surrounding country. The so-called 
slave pits, described as pit dwellings, were originally citadels of 
their strong places round which concentric circles of walls were 
built. Zimbabwe, as the residence of the Monomotapa, was more 
carefully and elaborately built than the others, but its plan is 
essentially the same, ‘The elliptical temple would therefore be a 
trial fortress, The soapstone birds discovered by Mr, Bent rep- 
resent totems, A race still exists—Kaffir tribe—with an eagle 
totem, 

On the publication of the summary of Mr, Maclvor, Dr, Keane 
sent a letter to the Times, controverting his arguments and 
strongly maintaining the views of the original explorers as to 
the extreme antiquity of the ruins.—/ournal of the Society of 
Arts, 


Sraristics or New York’ Burtptna.—Signs of building are on 
every side of the citizen of the metropolis, says the statistician 
of the New York Tribune, and yet, as a rule, he little realizes 
at what a tremendous pace the new structures are going up. 
As a matter of fact, a house is built every fifty-one minutes. In 
the whole city last year 10,122 buildings of various descriptions 
were erected, of which 1402 were built in Manhattan, 1,071 in 
the Bronx, 5,793 in Brooklyn, 919 in Queens, and 387 in Staten 
Island, Yet, although Manhattan fell behind the Bronx and 
Brooklyn in the number of buildings constructed, it spent more 
than all the other boroughs put together. The people of all 
New York spend $4.65 a second for new buildings, and of this 
sum $240 comes out of the pockets of Manhattanites, In the 
last year in Manhattan the bill for buildings amounted to $74; 
000, while that for the Bronx was $28,144,500; Brooklyn, $39,872,- 
740; Queens, $ A87, and Staten Island, $096,241. As much 
money is spent in buildings in five days im Manhattan as on 
Staten Island in all the year. 

Should the expense of building be equally distributed among 
all the inhabitants of New York each would have to contribute 
ten cents a day, 


Ma o's Latest Finns AT Karnax.—The Temps publishes 
a letter from the famous archeologist Maspero, who is superin- 
tending the excavations at Karnak, near Thebes, in Egypt, in 
which he declares that a veritable mine of ancient statues and 
monuments has been discovered, It is in an immense hole, near 
the famous temple, which is now filled with water and mud, and 
from which in a little over a year have been recovered more than 
700 monuments of stone and 10,000 pieces of bronze. 

“Among the objects found,” the scientist "are entire 
statues, fragments of others, mutilated figures, heads without a 
hody and thrones on which only the feet are remaining, many 
statues of the Pharaohs and of the queens. It is an entire ancient 
population which is now seeking shelter in our museums.” It is 
the opinion of some archeologists that the priests of the temple, 
Íearing an invasion of enemies, dug the immense hole and threw 
therein all statues and monuments of the temple, 

It is possible that gold and silver ornaments and statues may be 
found later, although some, among them M. Maspero, are of the 
opinion that these finds were all votive offerings and that they had 
become so numerous that the priests had to get rid of them. Not 
wishing to destroy the property of the gods, they buried it in the 
immense hole, where it has remained for 3,000 years—N,. Y. 
World. 
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F we may rely on the newspaper accounts, a rather in- 
teresting lawsuit has just arrived at a conclusion— 

for the moment—which is not only interesting, but rather 
unusual, since, after hearing the testimony, the judge de- 
cided not to submit the question to the jury, but pro- 
nounced judgment in behalf of the plaintiff architect, 
awarding him his claim in full, with interest and costs. The 
rights of the defendants were, however, safeguarded by 
his granting a sixty-days' stay of execution in order that 
they might appeal, if thev saw fit. The case was that of 
Mr. George Edward Harding, of New Yor 
St. Peters Roman Catholic Church, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, to recover nearly three thousand dollars in 
unpaid commission. Judge Garretson, of the Supreme 
Court for Richmond County, N. Y., gave the case to the 
plaintiff, because it appeared that all other claims than his 
had been paid by the church, and that these payments of 
the contractors and so on constituted a ratification of the 


. who sued 


doings of the church's authorized agent, Mr. Harding, 
and that as his acts had in this way been ratified there was 
no good reason why he, too, should not be paid. 


HE case appears to present in a v vated form 
the vexed matter of the limits within which an 


agg 


architect is bound to adhere to the estimate of cost he has 
furnished to his client. The stricter French procedure 
allows the architect small leeway, if he would avoid pay- 
ing out of his own pocket the excess of expenditure he 
has authorized; but in the looser practice of English and 
American courts, it has sometimes been conceded that an 
increase of as much as twenty-five per cent. in the total 
cost might still be considered as substantial adherence to 
primary estimates. In this Staten Island case, however, 


the final cost, according to the defendants’ contention, ex- 
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ceeded the cost as stipulated at the time the commission 
was given to Mr. Harding by more than one hundred 
per cent.! and yet the court gives its decision in favor 
of the claimant architect. The parishioners understood 
that the church was to cost about seventy thousand 
dollars, whereas they have actually paid one hundred 
Possibly Judge Gar- 


and fifty-five thousand dollars. 
retson’s ruling may stand; but we hope that no architect 
may rely on it as justification for exceeding by more 
than one hundred per cent. his client’s anticipations as to 
cost. It is obvious, of course, that Mr. Harding must in 
some way have had the support and authorization of his 
building-committee for what was actually done by him, 
an inference that is plainly supported by the fact that all 
the accounts have been liquidated. 


\ À 7 E cannot imagine what might have been the cost 
of the New York Hall of Records, if Messrs. 


Tweed, Sweeny, et al., had ruled that city to-day, but some 
one has succeeded in making that building a very costly 
piece of municipal property, standing as it does upon a site 
for which very nearly a million and a half of dollars were 
paid. Including the cost of the site, the Controller now 
estimates that the cost of the building, complete—two 
years hence—and furnished, may be set down as not less 
than $7,836,146.73, and he evidently will not be surprised 
if it costs "even dollars," after all. Of this sum there is 
charged out $355,457.38 as commissions paid to the archi- 
tects and engineers. If the several architects have been 
paid a full five per cent. commission on the cost of the 
finished and furnished building—though it is said very 
little of the finish and furniture is to be from "special de- 
sign"—it appears that the engineers were paid only 
$73.500, or about half as much as, we understand, con- 
structing engineers nowadays feel they should be paid 
for their work on such a building of such cost. If the 
final building-cost of the Hall of Records proves to be 
six and a half million dollars, one can draw all sorts of 
interesting deductions by comparing its cost with that of 
other well-known buildings, public and private. 


HE publie building that is most fairly comparable 
with the Hall of Records, both in the matter of 

cost and that of intended architectural and sculptural em- 
bellishment, is the Library of Congress at Washington, 
for which the Government paid out $6,920,081. Upon 
the Treasury Building in Washington there has been 
expended since Robert Mills designed it, about 1836, the 
total sum of $7,484,503, while the Post Office buildings 
at Boston and St. Louis have cost, to date, respectively 
$5,507,637 and $5,838,502. Very presentable buildings, 
built at public expense too, can be had for much less 
money than the Hall of Records will have cost. For 
instance, the Rhode Island State-house, including the site 
on which it stands, occasioned the outlay of but $3,114,- 
402, while the Allegheny County Court-house at Pitts- 
burgh cost only $2,450,000, Just how much money will 
have to be spent on the New York Public Library is not 


matter. 
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now known, yet, though this is a building of such general 
importance to the entire community that any expenditure 
would be justifiable, the figures at hand seem to indicate 
that its cost will be probably rather less than that of its 
contemporary downtown. The fact is that the methods 
employed in the building of the New York County Court- 
house, the Philadelphia City-Hall and the Capitol at 
Albany have been so thoroughly learned by those who 
seek a living out of the manipulating of public contracts 
that it is almost impossible for architects and public com- 
missions to keep the outlay on public buildings in the same 
class, as to cost, with private buildings of similar character. 


S to the cost of private buildings, the present insur- 
A ance investigation affords some timely information. 
According to sworn testimony, it appears that the total 
cost of the great Plaza Hotel in New York—torn down 
within a month—was but $3,096,549, and many will re- 
member that, through the failure of the contractor, the 
mortgagee, the New York Life 
finish the building itself, and at increased cost. 


Insurance Co., had to 
More- 
over, considering the great labor-cost of finishing a mod- 
ern hotel, its superabundance of plumbing, lighting and 
heating fixtures, such a structure is not an unfair repre- 
sentative of the cost of large private buildings. Testi- 
mony from the same source, given at the same time, 


throws light on the cost of large office-buildings, for it ap- 
pears that the New York Life Insurance Company's 
buildings at Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Montreal, all of them ranking high for their day, cost, re- 
spectively, $1,901,781, $1,028,752, $922,440 and $318,000. 


Ilo seem to take such special delight in mak- 

ing unfortunate architects bear the full burden of 
the blunders for which they are responsible, through giv- 
ing misleading advice to their clients, that many an archi- 
tect has envied them for the way in which they them- 
selves seem to escape all accountability for their own 
errors of judgment. Many an architect will rejoice to 
learn that the tide is turning, for the Supreme Court of 
Germany has recently declared that a lawyer is liable for 
the legal consequences suffered by his client through hav- 
ing acted on incorrect legal advice carelessly given. The 
injured client, be it observed, must prove the advice was 
given carele 


sly. The court reasons that, by accepting 
pay for his advice, the lawyer assumes the position of a 
debtor to his client, and unless he discharges the debt 
with due care, he must be responsible for the results. 
When this new precept obtains in this country, lawyers 
will perhaps be less willing to encourage architects to em- 

bark in lawsuits they are sure to lose. 
HE wits of the daily press have been making much 
and amusing 


of the fact that some clerical critic 
had discovered that Mr. Gutzon Borglum, sculptor, had 
modelled as feminine all the angels to be used in decorat- 
ing the Belmont Chapel of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in face of the fact that Holy Writ states that two 
of them, the Angel of Annunciation and the Angel of the 
Tomb were males. The sculptor, although he could 
marshal to his support abundant testimony that angels 
have almost universally been assumed to be feminine, has 
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waived this point, and in smashing the two figures has de- 
stroyed real works of art and made fruitless many an hour 
of his own patient and loving labor. The incident has a per- 
manent value in drawing attention to the greater potency 
of the graphic over the verbal arts, when it comes to 
imparting information to the young. It was our fortune 
to be brought up, in the matter of instruction in religious 
art, on a large assortment of illustrated Bibles and Mrs. 
Jameson's "Sacred and Legendary Art,” and, quite apart 
from what the text actually declared to be the case, we 
can now conceive that, while it was plain the angel with 
whom Jacob wrestled must have been a male, our own 
sense of modesty must have convinced us that the Angel 
of the Annunciation, at least, was a female, and from that 
day to this the wrestling angel and Raphael's Michael 
have heen for us merely the exceptions to the rule. 


I F any one has misgivings as to the effective parallelism 

between architecture and the “Paris gown,” he needs 
but to look about him in New York and see with what 
ruthlessness the dictates of mere fashion are being obeyed. 
As we watched the really firie Romanesque stone carving 
on the old Knickerbocker Athletic Club’s building disap- 
pearing under the hands of the workmen who are pre- 
paring the building for the occupancy of the Tiffany 
Studios, we could not but liken their work to that of some 


lady’s maid rudely ripping from her mistress’s frock some 
fine Brussels point, say, to be replaced, of course, with 
something finer and better, but to the utter destruction of 
the excellent and respectable original lace. A few blocks 
away, a brick front, carefully painted to keep out the 
moisture, is now being chipped off with mallet and chisel, 
the new surface presenting a more agreeable color and 
texture to the eye, surely, but one which suggests an in- 
crease in the doctor’s bills of the occupants. Another 
brick building, banded here and there with light-colored 
sandstone, without any real artistic propriety, with carved 
window-heads that are far from had, is now receiving, 


bricks and stonework alike, a coat of red paint, is being 
redded up [good old English phrase] like a hearth, that is, 
and it is surprising how the building gains in dignity by 
being reduced to monochrome, 


— | 
T those who have made a practice of reading the 

papers prepared for and the discussions had by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais, the name of 
M. Charles Lucas has been familiar for many years, and 
they may regret that death has removed so active and 
interested a worker in several walks of prof 
deavor. 


ional en- 
the energetic part he took in the affairs 
of the Société Centrale, M. Lucas was also very actively 
concerned in the doings of the Caisse de Defense Mu- 
tuelle, being in fact the general secretary of that asso- 
ciation. 


Besid 


Because of these activities he was probably 
better known than by his work as a practising architect, 
yet he was Inspector of the Paris Service Municipal 
d'Architecture and in that capacity designed and built 
several important school-building , the present Prefec- 
ture de Police, the headquarters building of the Sapeurs 
et Pompiers, ete. But his significant work was done in 
literary and educational rather than in what may be 
called structural directions, 
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PEEPS AT EUROPEAN MOSQUES 
Ps e high on ledges of dun-colored rocks, behind 


which the mountains rise, full of the mysteries of a bri- 


gand-land, Uscub city stands, a dream-city fresh from the 
Arabian Nights, the last of the real Orient in Europe. Domes 
and spires there are none, at Uscub, but instead, everywhere, 
there stand out the tapering minarets with one, two or three 


balconies, from which the muezzin summons the faithful to 
prayer. The muezzin's wail is the national song of the Nearer 
East, Rising gradually longer, it has in it the pathetic, the note 
of sadness at the decline and coming 1 of the great Moham 


medan world-power. Softly, silently, the Turk comes in obedi 
ence to the call, to worship at the mosque. 

Just how a mosque differs from our churches is a matter that 
most of the un-traveled do not place, the 
mosque is rather 


know. In the fi 


unnecessary 
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entered any and mosque we had the slightest inclination 
to, and have therein there The 
Koran prescribes hospitality, and with a little backsheesh in the 
way of “coffee and a due observance of the proprieties 


of a church, one may go anywhere in the mosques of Turkey. 


every 


seen 


whatsoever was to see. 


money 


At the large mosques in the tourist cities there are appointed 
guides; otherwise any Turk will willingly show one over the 
building Usually the prime interest centers in the decorations. 
The Koran forbids the depicting of anything animate, on the 
principle that unless one may give life to such object it should 
not be imitated, and so not even floral patterns are admitted, 
with the exception, the great Adrianople masque, 
the second largest in the Empire. A second feature is the rich 
matting that covers the floors of the mosques and allows one to 
them Che third is the ornaments, sus 

pended from the series of con 


one notable 


slide over noiselessly 


The Koran permits the Turk to 
where when he will 
Only, it is recommended t the 
mosque is the proper pla for 
prayer," The mosque is sanctu- 
ary and holy ground, and there 
in the ints 
might leave their most precious 


pray and 


olden days, merctl 


goods, knowing well that no man 
would 
rilege of stealing from its prem 
So the floor of the 
was made broad and ample, and 
pillars were seldom allowed to 


dare to commit the sac- 


ises. mosque 


rings, beneath the 
dome, to which the little oil 
cup lamps are affixed. 

At one side is the pulpit, or 
as it is sometimes called, the 
“ambon,” of the church, where 
the reader of the Koran has his 
place, Usually the “ambon” 
stands high above the floor, with 
a flight of stairs, straight as a 
die, and with two heavy railings, 
reaching it. There are spots re- 
served for the Koran and the 
great well, and an- 
other for the burning of the in- 


centric iron 


candles as 


mar its great, broad stretch. 
That the mosque might not be de 
filed, the wise Mohammed made 
the rule that the Turk must wash his feet as well as hands and 


OLD TORTURE 


face, before prayer, and so, before entering the shrine, the Mos 
lem stops to perform his ablutions, Mosques in Turkey are 
Government institutions, supported by the State, and hence the 
collecting of contributions is unnecessary. Well-to-do agas, how- 
ever, for the better repose of their souls, delight in making pres- 
ents to the mosques, and often these will take the form of a foun 
tain in the court-yard, where the worshipper may draw his water, 
The “cup of cold water” is 


and the poor, likewise, their drink. 
not figurative, by any means, in the Nearer East, for there drink- 
ing-water is ever sold—men hawking it through the streets, in 
great brass urns, as do the lemonade-peddlers of Italy, and on 
children along outside the cars 


the railways, at pass 


selling glasses of we 


stops, 


A MOSQUE COUR D, MACEDONIA. 


In Turkey proper, the great latticed doors that one sees in the 
mosques of Asia-Minor are unknown, a heavy portiére—usually 
of leather, stitched in like a mattress cover—hangs 1n the opening, 
and before this, in a row, are the shoes of the devout then inside. 
Christian visitors, in view of fees, are furnished with cowhide 
sandals to slip over their shoes when visiting the mosques, but 
woe betide them should these fall off. 

The legend, common with American architects, that tl 
only a few mosques open to the Christian in European Turkey, 
In all Macedonia and all western Turkey, we have 


is misleading 


TOWER, SA 


cense and perfume. 

Prayer-rugs are scattered 
about in the smaller mosques, and beside these the worshippers 
stand, then bend to the ground, kneel and pray, facing toward 
Mecca ever. 
small areas of the floor, and inside these, though for absolutely 
no benefit other than elsewhere, the Turks may likewise offer 
prayers, 

Great mosques will occasionally have a screened balcony for 
the women, and another reserved for high dignitaries of the 
State, should these chance to visit 
ascend into the minarets, round and round like a cork-screw. 

The exteriors of the what differentiates 
largely, the interiors are much alike and as here described. At 
Adrianople, the old capital of the Turkish Empire, there is one 
great mosqve built of sandstone blocks, cemented together with a 


LONICA, 


In certain of the mosques, little low railings enclose 


From behind these the stairs 


them 


mosques is 


OLD MOSQUE AT SOFIA, BULGARIA, 


red concrete that offers a most curious color effect to the passer, 
increased by the addition of a bluish slate cover to the cupolas 
Courts of the mosques, in this maze-like city, frequently form 
the streets, people and mules passing through the doorway in the 
wall, and over the flag-stones to the other side, in order to 
In fact even the konak, or city hall, 
is to be reached best in such-wise. There is another mosque, or 
“dschamia,” as the Turks call them, at nople, which is in- 
teresting for its fluted minarets. Everywhere, over the city, min- 
arets arise, but non: so artistically picturesque as these. Most 


emerge at a given quarter. 
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of the mosques here, as else 
where in Moslem lands, have 
the cemetery at one side, a woe 
begone weed-grown place, in 
which the dogs dig their homes, 
and rear their cunning litters, 
actually turning up human 
bones, time and again, in the 
process, for the Mohammedan 
gives but little thought to the 
dead. There are in the ceme 
teries tombs of many sorts, but 
the usual form of monument is 
a shaft of white marble, or oft 
ener of wood, that is white 
washed, for the women—while 
it is surmounted by a turban, 
to indicate the grave of a man, 
a queer brown fez of adobe re 
placing this should he chance 
to have been a dervish, At one 
of the Adrianople mosque-cem 
eteries, however, the stones are 


E 


mosque, as in 


A BULGARIAN STREET 


painted in gay colors, produc 

ing a most ludicrous effect. 
Occasionally im planning the 

the case of the 


Dschamia Sultan Murad, the ar A BULGARIAN CHURCH 


chitect must include the so-called 


convent thereto, which will be a little, square building, with an 
In this arena the 


area that reminds one of a small cireus-rit 
whirling or howling dervishes perform their rites, and the cor 
ners or vantage-points for overlooking the spectacle are carefully 
allotted, the street-Arabs in one corner, the Turks in another, 
Turkish officers holding a third position, and strangers the last 
At one place a latticed balcony overhangs, for the women, that 
these may remove their veils and overlook the performance with 


out being seen by men. Still another balcony is constructed for 
the band. 

This Mosque of Murad is especially pretty for its mural dec 
orations; with a color-scheme of green, the cred color, and 
red. On the wall, upon this, huge Arabic words are painted in 
blaek, so large that the tail of a single letter will have double 
the thickness of a man's body, To the “ambon” there is a wall 


of faience of dark green and 
dark blue, that reminds one of 
ome ancient Delft. The whole 
interior has a richness that at 
tracts, but which, in the light of 

ises 


the poverty of the land, 
an American to wonder, instinct 
ively, if t money could not 
have been invested to better pur 
pose. The names of the other 


mosques of Adrianople are inter 
estirg V here is the  Utsch 
Seherifili Dsehami, now a mili 
ta magazine, but still bearing 
four queer-shaped minarets; the 
Mosque Murad IV., of four min 
arets and nine domes; the Boje 


id Jilherimis, standing on a high 
situation, with attractive cupo- 
las, and two huge minarets to at 
tract from afar, and the Mura 
didh Dsehar which dates to 


underwent renovation in 1851, and is now in good state of 
preservation. 

The Mosque ki Dschami is interesting as the first Christian 
church of old Thessalonica (to whose congregations St. Paul 
addressed his epistle) to be changed into a Mussulman house 
of worship. The fagade of this building stands between two 
hboring houses, and occupies the site of the Temple of the 
Thermaican Venus, 

Salonica, too, boasts her Mosque Kassinije, built in the fifth 
century the Church of St. Demetrius, the patron saint of the 
city, over his grave. The building was burned in the year 306, 
but was rebuilt, and on the Turkish conquest of the city it was 
turned over to the Greek congregation, who built in it the tomb of 
Lucas Spandom (died 1481), which still survives, Two years after 
his demise the place was changed into a mosque, with a pentag- 
onal basilica that is one of the sights of the city. There are 


nei 


four other mosques and a der 
vish convent at Salonica that 
invite attention 

Away to the north, at Uscub. 
there is a single, really great 
mosque, in addition to the many 
small ones, At Monistir, in the 
reform belt of Macedonia, like- 
wise, most of the numerous 
mosques are small, and much 
alike, Near this latter city there 
are two old monasteries, that of 
Bukova, built at an elevation of 
904 metres above the sea, and the 
other, of Chrestofor, noted for 
the iron springs close by, which 
are interesting to the builder for 
their preservation of the ancient 
Oriental type of construction 
These, however, are Christian 
edifices, 


the time of the great Mo- 
hammed 

Salonica, the old Thessalonica, has its great mosques, but few 
of other than historic interest to the visitor, The great mosque 
of Salonica is the Magia Sofia, originally a Christian chureh, built 
by Justinian, on the plans of the Ha Sofia at Constantinople, 
and later usurped by the Turks, who added a since-fallen entry. 
In the cupola of this old mosque can be made out a mural paint- 
ing of the ride to Heaven, in which the Turks have covered the 
face of Christ with plaster, in keeping with the Koran's rule about 
picturing the animate. 

Another interesting mosque here is that of the dervish Effendi, 
likewise built by Constantine, with a semi-circular roof, twenty 
five metres across, and noted for its mosaics, This mosque 
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Here and there, along the rail- 
Macedonia, on 
beetling craigs, a minaret is seen, 
marking some small mosque built along the great trade route: 
While picturesque, these buildings are set on the one stereotyped 
plan 
At Sofia, capital of Bulgaria, in which principality, still nomi- 
nally part and parcel of the Ottoman domains, but de facto in- 
dependent, the Mohammedan is almost extinct, there is an old 
mosque of brick—the tiny, four-inch long by an inch thick brick— 
that is crumbling slowly, through disuse, hut is good for gene 
tions to come.  Philippopolis, capital of Eastern Rumelia, still 
has many mosques—out of all proportion to its Turkish popula- 
tion—though only two of them are worthy a visit 
Fi 
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EXTERIOR WALLS. 


HERE was a maxim much quoted by a past generation of 
builders, that a good building should be "sound tie, top and 
bottom,” that is to say, that it should have a sound founda- 

tion, a watertight roof, and its walls properly strengthened by 
the tie of the floor and otherwise. It is also a good commence 
ment for sanitation; for instability of the framework of a build 
ing tends in time to set at naught the careful construction « 
sanitary fittings, and to admit damp into the buildings. 


t 


I do not propose to discuss the question of the site and the 
nature of the ground upon which a building should be erected. 
In Great Britain, and especially in towns, choice of site is re- 
stricted. Other considerations than that of suitability from con- 
structional and sanitary points of view are paramount. 

We must be prepared to build sanitarily upon clay, gravel, sand, 
or chalk; anywhere between the top of the hill and the bottom of 
the adjoining valley ; on dry ground; on wet ground; and at times 
on bad or polluted ground. In each case we must adapt our 
method of construction to suit the particular circumstances; but 
in all cases to secure a sound foundation and the exclusion of 
ground air from the building. Under the usual by 
of concrete 6 inches thick (in some cases 4 inches) is require: 
for the latter purpose, but in many cases, I venture to think, it 
is an inadequate protection. Water will run or rise from damp 
ground through cement concrete as through a sieve. It is well, 
therefore, to add a rendering of cement on the top of the con- 
crete; better still asphalt, which alone can be relied upon to 
exclude water. 

The second safeguard or, so to speak, “line of defence" against 
ground air is the open space beneath the ground floor, provided 
it is well ventilated. The sanitary value of an air-flushed space 
beneath the ground story is scarcely sufficiently recognized, In 
hospital buildings it is commonplace; why not in all buildings? 
It is not too much to say that the free passage of air beneath the 
building is of more value than a bed of concrete over the site, 
Ventilation of this space is effected by air-bricks in the outer 
walls, properly distributed to insure that no part is left stagnan 
Generally too few are provided, and these are often closed up in 
time by successive coats of paint or buried by the raising of 
garden beds next the building. 


Moisture will also travel up and through the walls to a sur 
prising extent; hence the necessity of an effective damp-course 
The commonest and cheapest form is that formed with slate set 
in cement, This, if the two courses are laid to “break joint,” 
is effective enough, provided there is not the slightest settlement 
in the walls; otherwise a break occurs, forming a fissure which 
dampness can penetrate. An excellent damp-course is also formed 
with glazed perforated slabs, and these serve also as means of 
ventilation under the floor. Sheet-lead between two thicknesses 
of tarred-felt should be effective, but care must be taken that the 
joints are very carefully lapped, and that the brickwork both 
and below is even, so as to prevent perforation by s- 
cences on the bricks. Almost the only really satisfactory damp- 
course is good asphalt, about half an inch thick, not more, 


above 


Assuming that the lowest floor is as little as 12 inches above 
the level of the ground outside, a damp-course placed over the 
whole thickness of the walls, ete., below the floor sleepers and a 
few inches above the ground is quite effective, But when, as is 
often the e, the lowest floor is below the level of the ground, 
obviously the simple damp-course is ineffective by itself. It is 
possible, of course, to keep the wall dry by turning the damp- 
course up the wall on the face to a few inches above the ground, 
but great care is required to insure a proper junction at the angle 
of the vertical and horizontal layers. 

Another method is the construction of a "dry area," which is 
asually formed by carrying a thin (half-brick) wall from the 
footings up to the ground level. In order to withstand the pres- 
sure of the earth outside, this wall must be provided with means 
of support from the main wall; either small bent iron ties or 
occasional brick ends bedded against the wall, and always with 
a small piece of slate placed between: the brick and the wall. 
Obviously, without the slate the porous brick end would convey 
dampness to the wall, It is a clumsy method, but quite effective 
if carefully done. 

Various forms of iron ties are used, and all are designed to 
prevent water traveling above the surface towards the main wall 
A very effective vitrified brick is also made for the purpose, and 


‘Extract from a paper by Mr, Alfred Saxon Snell, F.R.LB.A,, read at 
the sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Cambridge, and 
published in the Journal. 
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is built into both walls. It will bear more pressure than the iron 
ties, and is, of course, not liable to corrode away, The vitrifica- 
tion of the materials renders it impermeable by water. Neither 
the vertical damp-course nor dry area can be considered good 
sanitary construction. A wide open area is the only satisfactory 
solution, and this should be carried down at least a. foot below 
the floor level. Thus the whole surface of the walls of the rooms 
is exposed to t The part played by the porosity of walls 
in the ventilation of buildings is apt to be overlooked. The best 
sanitary construction is to avoid basements or semi-basements 
altogether for living-rooms. 
So far we have dealt with dampness arising from the ground. 
in order is that arising from the rain beating on the surface 
of the walls, Damp walls are obviously insanitary, and here we 
are met by a difficulty, If a wall is-constructed so non-porous 
as to exclude water, it may also exclude the passage of air, What 
is required is a construction which, as far as possible, shall attain 
to the ideal supposed to be the special property of certain much- 
advertised cloth materials for coats, which claim to be i 
but not "air" proof. As a rule, and except in exposed positions, 
good brickwork is very satisfactory in this respect, and the ordi- 
nary London stock brickwork especially so, The vertical surface 
of the bricks has a very thin skin, which acts as a slight check 
upon tlie entry of water, and the raim therefore runs more readily 
down the surface to the ground, The weak spots are the mortar 
joints and any horizontal sur s, At the joints it is impossible 
to avoid small ledges being left either on the brick or mortar, 
and these at once collect the water and allow it time to penetrate 
the brickwork. The "eut and struck” weather joint counteracts 
this to some extent, In making this joint with the point of the 
trowel, the pressure used consolidates the surface of the mortar, 
thereby closing up the larger pores. The outward slope throws 
the wet forward from the face of the wall, and the sharp edge 
assists this action, Another safeguard against damp in the wall 
is solidity of construction, A solidly built wall may hold water 
in the innumerable pores and small interstices of the bric 
this may go right through the wall, but generally it trave 
slowly as to be absorbed by evaporation before it has gone 
Voids in walls, formed by lack of sufficient mortar in the joints, 
collect and convey water readily to the internal fa 
In very exposed positions, and especially with a west and south- 
west aspect, brick walls 14 inches thick, or even more, are not 
rain-proof, and it then becomes necessary to protect them by 
special means. One of the most ordinary methods is that of 
ouilding what are called “hollow walls." The outer wall forms 
in effect a “dry area,” Inasmuch as the main wall cannot be re 
duced in thickness the method is not cheap, but it is certainly 
effective. Another and more picturesque method is to tile the ex- 
ternal face of the wall. The tiles would be secured by na 
xdded in cement or plaster, or merely hung on fillets na 
the wall. I have also found that slates bedded in morta 
a 38-inch lap are absolutely effective. 
even painting with tar is of use, 
With respect to materials of construction, obviously anything 
ikely to nurture, or, under given circumstances, generate noxious 
gases or growths, must be considered as insanitary for use, 1 
"ave heard that ordinary road drift makes very strong mertar, 
and this is no dovbt due to its main constituent, washed, ie. 
sharp, sand. But in general it also contains particles of manure 
and decayed vegetable matter, which cannot but be injurious and 
a source of pollution to the air passing through a wall. 
pit or other unwashed sand has been objected to cn the ground 
that it various particles of organic matter, but with 
fairly clean sand the danger is a negligible quantity. Mortar 
formed with finely ground coke-breeze is, of course, entirely free 


from objection and it is very strong. 

AVING recently had occasion to visit Adrianople, it has 
H occurred to me, says a correspondent of the Glasgow 

Herald, that some account of this little-visited city may be 
of interest just now, the attention of the public having been 
attracted to it by reason of the recent disaster. Many ancient 
towns in Turkey, such as Ephesus and Philippi, are now no 
longer inhabited sites. Where Philippi once flourished there is 
now a stony desert, scattered with ancient potsherds and frag- 
ments of brick, marble mouldings and pillars, so completely out 
of the way of ships and railways that scarcely ever does the 
tourist set foot upon it. Ephesus, again, on the other side of the 
JEgean, is oftener visited, but cannot boast of a single inhabitant. 
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The brigand, by the way, is not unknown in Ephesus, but he can 
not be regarded as an inhabitant. The relative level of sea and 
land having changed since the days of the worship of Diana, the 
town is now stranded and difficult of access. A group of a few 
mud houses a mile or so distant, which goes by the name of Ajasu- 
luk, is just sufficient to impress upon the mind of the visitor the 
startling contrast between the modern squalor and the wonder- 
fully-preserved streets and public buildings with which St, Paul 
was familiar, and which for about a score of centuries have been 
hidden and preserved by alluvial deposits. In these deposits the 
spade of the archeologist has been so busy in recent years that the 
uncovered ruins of Ephesus now almost rival in interest those of 
Pompeii, 

But Adrianople, 
ople has not fallen into complete decay 
must present a sorry spectacle, as apparently about one-fourth of 
it was reduced to ashes during the conflagration, A glance at the 
map discloses its position in that pathetically narrow strip of coun- 
try which is squeezed close upon the shore line by budding Bul 
garia, It is thus attenuated stretch of European Tukish territory, 
almost unique in Europe in this respect, which does not invite the 
advent of the tourist, and he seldom goes, The man who “does” the 
Near East runs round by Egypt, Palestine and Greece, or even 
touches at Constantinople, but he ignores Adrianople. He may pass 
near it (often it is in the dead of night) in the Orient express on 
his way to or from Constantinople, 

Adrianople, called Edirne by the Turks, and v anciently 
Uskudama, is the ancient capital of European Tur Hadrian 
embellished it, and in its name is enshrined that of the mighty 
emperor. A second Hadrian would now find much work to do 
The streets are narrow, twisted and badly paved. The houses, 
usually of no great height, are chiefly built of mud bricks inserted 
in timber framework, but some buildings are constructed entirely 
of wood. Quite recently a large part of the worst quarter was in 
course of demolition preparatory to its being reconstructed 
Whether the opportunity of putting the place into better condition 
will be seized after the recent fire is doubtful. Adrianople's day 
appears to be done. Once, and not so long ago, a flourishing place 
with big markets and a population of 90,000, it has Jost sources of 
revenue since Turkey was deprived of territory in the vicinity of 
the town, Indeed, the Bulgarian frontier at its nearest point is 
now only twenty-hve miles distant. 

Nowhere else in Turkey have I seen such interesting street 
scenes as in Adrianople. The provincial Buigarian dress is here 
seen in abundance, and also an 2 y of purely Eastern costumes 
On certain week-days the open-air bazaars are crowded to suffo- 
cation. with hordes of gayely-arrayed p nts. As elsewhere in 
Turkey, even during the most important fétes the absence oí 
drunkenness is noticeable. Disturbances and unrest seem, indeed, 
chiefly to arise fom religious and political causes, The wine of 
Turkey is not a product one hears much about: it is of inferior 
quality; but that grown near Adrianople is said to be the best 
Better methods of cultivation and preparation are sadly required 
The wine grapes in the Adrianople bazaar cost one-fourth of the 
price of similar fruit in the Rhine district. Among other articles 
produced in the neighborhood are cocoons, spun silk and per 
There are several flour mills and a 


Though steadily on the down grade, Adrian 
At this moment the town 


fumes distilled from roses 
large trade is done in raw hides. 

The Turks consider that the Adrianople mosque of Sultan Se- 
lim II. is the finest in the Empire, It was built about 1550 by Sinan, 
the greatest architect of the Osmanlis, and he himself considered 
that this mosque was his masterpiece. It is cetainly a noble strue- 
ture, and stands in a commanding situation, Its vast interior, al- 
most destitute of ornament, constitutes a dome nearly equal in 
of the Pantheon. The arrangement of the portico 
Here Sinan has utilized several huge ancient 


diameter to thz 
is most impressive, 
pillars of green marble 


ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A. 


RIEF as is the following extract from the Manchester 
Guardian, it seems to us to give a more understanding 
and sympathetic view of Mr, Waterhouse and his works 

than any of the more elaborate notices we have seen in the 
architectural periodicals: 

“Alfred Waterhouse was born in Liverpool on July 19, 1830. 
He came of Quaker stock, and was educated at Grove House 
School, Tottenham, and studied architecture in Manchester 
under Richarc Lane. His first commission, we believe, was for 
a pair of small houses in Liverpool. However, he rapidly 


obtained more important work, and it will be by the large public 


Architect. 


buildings he erected that he will be remembered. One of his 
earliest important undertakings was the Assize Courts in this 
city, the commission for which he won in competition in 1862, 
This was followed by the Manchester Town Hall, the most suc- 
cessful of all his designs. His style then was a free rendering 
of old medieval detail. It cannot be said that he ever thor- 
oughly caught the spirit of the old work, as other men have 
done, but his buildi always have a distinct character of their 
own. The detail was old, but the setting was always modern. 
This, to a certain extent, is to his credit, His forte was plan- 
ning. lt is to this gr gift, which he undoubtedly possessed, 
that his success was mainly due. It was also partly owing to his 
delightful and charming personality, Few men were so person- 
ally popular, and many who disliked his work were the first to 
admit his rare charm of manner. The planning of the Man- 
chester Town Hall was in itself sufficient to make a man's repu- 
tation. The site, an extremely awkward triangular one, pre- 
sented difficulties at every point, and these were not only over- 
come, but overcome in such a manner that out of the very irregu- 
larities and difficulties of the ground grew the most successful 
arrangements, Few men living could have managed as well, 
and it is doubtful if any could have managed better, 

“These two buildings are in stone; in his later work he used 
this material but seldom, and designed chiefly, to the regret of 
many, in terra-cotta, This is not the place to discuss the much- 
debated question as to whether terra-cotta is suitable for buil! 
ings of a monumental character. It is possible that posterity will 
regard it as an unfortunate ize Of the nineteenth-century 
architect; it is equally possible that a hundred years hence no 
other material will be procurable. This material he used for 
the large and imposing Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
Light blue or 


sington, which occupies so commanding a site. 
grey and bluff were the colors used, and the design was a free 
rendering of another style, the Romanesque. It is a style well 
suited to a building of this character, and it is treated in a way 
which, although open to criticism, has considerable interest, As 
far we can remember, he never used these colors again 
externally, although they are to be found, side by side, in the 
entrance-hall of University College, Liverpool, another large 
work of his, Most of his terra-cotta buildings are carried out 
in a dull red “t cotta’ color, mixed with bricks of similar 
hue, which doubtless would appear less funereal if light-colored 
mortar instead of the black, which he nearly always affected, had 
The most noticeable of these buildings is the series 
he erected in nearly all the principal towns in England for the 
Prudential Assurance Company, By no means the same design 
is used throughout, and yet they all have a certain similarity 
which stamps them, and a Prudential Assurance building is difi- 
cult to mistake. It is impossible and unnecessary to attempt to 
give anything like a complete list of his works, There is hardly 
any kind of building of which an example by him could not be 
mentioned. In addition to those already referred to, he built 
the Owens College, luckily in stone, Lime Street Hotel, Liver- 
pool, in the same material, and the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
In London, among others, he designed the New University Club 
in St. James's street, an early work with huge plate-glass win- 
dows; the National Liberal Club, Northumberland avenue, when 
he was blamed by some, probably without reason, for placing 
the staircase in the most important angle of the building; S 

Paul's Schools, Hammersmith; and the Central Institution of 
the City and Guilds’ of London Institute in Exhibition Road. 
Throughout the country he erected numerous hospitals, banks, 
hotels, colleges, schools and other important public and private 
buildings. He also built churches, but these are not among 
his most successful efforts, Neither was his genius best adapted 
for private houses, His most impertant example, “Eaton Hall,” 
Chester, for the Duke of Westminster, can hardly be regarded as 
a success. His own horse, “Yattendon Court," Berks, where he 
owned about 700 acres, is perhaps the best, 


been used, 


“He was essentially a man of business, a man of large ideas, 
and able to master big problems; he had great powers of organi- 
zation, and was an admirable member of committees and an 
indefatigable worker. He was elected an A.R.A. in January, 
INT8, and a R.A, in June, 1885, He was for three successive 
years (1888-1891) president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, He received the gold medal of that society in 1878, 
and he was also ‘Correspondent de l'Institut de France.’ In 
1895 he received the LL.D. degree from Victoria University. He 
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painted both in oil and water colors, but did this avowedly as a 
recreation. He has left his mark on the architecture of his coun- 
try, and yet he has few followers in his own profession, His 
work appealed more to the uninstructed public than to archi- 
tects. ‘Lhis is as it may be, but there can be no doubt that it 
was always strong, individual, and unmistakable, and, above all 
things, essentially typical of the age in which he lived and the 
people for whom he built.” 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF ART. 


ILL towards the end of the nineteenth century, European 
art was centered almost entirely in the principal European 
cities, Artists were fascinated by the attractions offered 

by the great cities in modern times and generally tended to the 
metropolis. But towards the close of that century a reaction set 
in. This was of a twofold nature. On the one hand, the artists 
themselves became tired of the enervating influences of populous 
centres, and yearned to return to the arms of nature, or at least 
to find a home in some more peaceful spot. On the other hand, 
however, the “province” began to assert itself as against the me- 
tropolis, and demanded that due regard should be given to its 
characteristics in artistic life and work. Thus commenced the 
great process of the decentralization of European art, which is 
still going on, and which has produced widely altered conditions 
for the development of art in the twentieth century. There is only 
one country not taking part in this process and that is France, 
For art, it is still absolutely true that Paris is France. The other 
large French cities, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, have no inde- 
pendent art life and have no artistic influence whatever. The 
artistic hegemony of London, on the contrary, is broken by the 
Scotch school, which has created an independent art centre with 
; home more particularly in Glasgow. The extensive industria! 
t movement, too, in England has led to the result that citi 
like Birmingham, which formerly had no share in the artistic life 
of Great Britain, can now claim to be centres of independent 
schools of art, and can point to really valuable productions. In 
Spain, Seville, the home of Velasquez and Murillo, maintains its 
own position alongside Madrid, and one of the most powerful and 
original of Spanish artists, Sorolla y Bastida, carries on his work 
in the industrial centre of Barcelona. Rome's place as the me- 
tropolis of art in Italy is being so much the more succe: fully 
contested by Venice, as it gives evidence of a more enterprising 
spirit than the Eternal City, a fact which was clearly proved by 
the great exhibition last year in the lagoon city. Vienna has 
found a rival in Prague, where a group of talented young Czech 
and German artists have congregated, 

But the process of artistic decentralization is more remar 
and more striking in Germany than in any other country. Than 
to its multiplicity of small States, Germany has never known 
single tyrannical art centre like Paris. Munich, Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf, Dresden are all more or less old artistic centres. To these, 
however, have been added during the last decade quite a number 
of other places, where artistic activity prevails. The schools of 
Stuttgart and Karlsruhe enjoy a high repute and have produced 
artists of considerable note. Darmstadt has been raised by the 
Grand Duke of Hesse to the rank of a metropolis of art. In Ham- 
burg a special Hamburg school has been developed. Great at- 
tention has been paid to the evolution of industrial art in Magde- 
burg and Crefeld, and even Posen has begun to show signs of 
becoming an active art centre for the Province of Posen, which, as 
regards art, has so long lain fallow, In addition there are those 
especially interesting art groups that have settled in the country 
itself, such as that of Worpsweder in the neighborhood of Bre- 
men, and that of Dechau in Upper Bavaria. 

This decentralization of European art is a very salutary process 
of great importance for the growth of artistic culture. It bids 
fair to remedy the danger of the growth of an artist proletariat 
in the great cities and to offer artists improved conditions by pro- 
viding them with opportunities for profitable work im places 
where hitherto such were not available, Further it raises the 
whole level of artistic culture by distributing art with more uni- 
formity over the various countries, and thus arousing interest and 
providing enjoyment in many districts, which formerly lay cut off 
from participation in art. Finally it will have the effect of bring- 
ing new vigor into artistic productions, since artists will be in- 
duced to pay regard to a greater variety of landscapes, national 
characteristics, and social customs, for every artist naturally de- 
votes his attention to that with which he is brought immediately 
and permanently in contact. Hence, owing to this tendency in 
artistic development, European art enters upon the new century 
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under very favorable auspices, and if the auguries may be relied 
upon, the network of artistic centres in the various countries of 
Europe will be considerably denser at the close of the century 
than at its commencement. —“ The Cosmopolitan,” in the Boston 
Transcript. 

LARGE CENTRES. 

HE design of large centres for arches and domes is of some 
importance in construction, and we illustrate an original 
design for a large centre by Professor Beresford Pite, 

F.R.LB.A, which was used for the construction of the arches 
at the crossing ot the nave and the transept at Christ Church, 
Brixton. The span of this is about 41 ft. The details of the 
framing will be gathered from the illustraticn. 


In the case of large centres the load is often transmitted to the 
ground by vertical supports, but in the present case this was not 
done, and the advantage in giving a clear space for traffic under- 
neath is obvious. Sometimes, because of this desire for a clear way 
underneath the supports are inclined and are then apt to shrink 
and become loose-riding, on the dogs, and so throw themselves 
out of bearing. There is, however, another vey important ad- 
vantage in doing without the vertical supports im the case of 
arches, because if the weight is not put upon the footings during 
erection, when the centering is struck the sudden throwing of the 
weight upon the piers may cause the latter to settle unequally. 

Of course during the construction of the arch the stresses in 
a centre are continually altering in direction and amount, and for 
this reason the centre has to be well braced. The method of 
bracing adopted in this particular case is notable. 

It is usual to construct centres in position piece by piece, hav- 
ing previously fitted and marked them, rather than to build them 
complete on the ground and sling them into position with a crane, 
which would be liable to distort them, 

Projections below the springing should be allowed for im de- 
signing centres, such as caps or neck mouldings, as these may 
prevent the lowering of the centre. In this case the centre is not 
diminished sufficiently to pass over the projections, but enough 
play is given. 

The whole weight of any arch stone is not taken by centering 
until it is in such a position that a vertical line drawn through 
the centre of gravity of the stone passes on the outside of its bed. 
The load gradually increases from the springing to the crown 
during the construction of the arch, and in a semi-circular arch 
when about half way up between the springing and crown the 
load will have a tendency to force in the haunches and spring the 
crown up. For this reason the centre needs to be made stronger 
in the middle than on the haunches, as a greater weight will have 
to be carried by that part, while the stresses from the haunches 
where not supported from below, has to be taken from the middle 
of the span by framing the feet of the haunch braces into the foot 
of the king-post, which will counteract the tendency of the latter 
to rise. The stress at the crown, which comes into play later, 
is generally taken by braces from the head of the king-post to the 
ends of the tie-piece, directing the stress to the supports at the 
springing, as shown by the accompanying illustration.—The 
Builders’ Journal. 
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The warehouse is what is called a heavy warehouse, and is 
constructed of steel columns, girders and beams, concrete floors; 
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the floors of the public lobby and vestibule of the nrst floor are 
marble, the floors of the offices hard wood, but all the other floors 
are granolithic. All window-frames are of metal, glazed with 
clear polished wire plate-glass. The first story is faced with 
Maryland granite, and the other brick facing is of vitrified paving 
brick, while all trimmings and cornices are of Indiana limestone. 
The stairways are of steel frame with cast-iron risers, fireproof 
with concrete, having cement treads. The steel-work is designed 
to withstand a superimposed load of 350 pounds per sq, The 
building is equipped with electric elevators, electric and light- 
ing, steam heating and sanitary plumbing. It has a frontage of 
85 ft. and is 102 ft. deep. he offices on the first floor are finished 
in marble, mahogany and oak, but the balance of the entire struc- 
ture is extremely plain. The cost of the building complete is 
$150,000. 


VHEIM BUILDING : 
MR. JAM MURDOCH, ARCHI 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, GOLDEN, 
T, DENVER, 


THE GUGC 


COLO, COLO. 


This building is now being erected at the sole expense of Mr 
Simon Guggenheim, one of the wealthy brothers so well known 
in connection with the American Smelting and Refining Co. The 
first floor is two feet below grade and is occupied by laboratory 
work-rooms, lecture-room and museum; the second by libra 
and offices, and the third by a large auditorium, open to roof, over 
library, and lecture-rooms and offices, The walls up to the first 
floor are of Fort Collins stone, and above that of golden grey 
pressed brick with lava-stone trimmings. The cost appro» 


$70,000. 
HOUSE OF GUSTAV SCHIRMER, E PRINCETON J. 
& STEWARDSON, ARCHI S, PHILAL PHIN, PA, 
HOUSE OF ROBERT CASSATT, ESQ., ROSEMONT, PA, MESSRS, COPE & 
STEWARDSON, ARCHIT) S, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
HOUSE OF JOHN E ALEXANDRE, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MR. GUY 


LOWELL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS, 
DETAIL OF THE SAME. 
GARDEN FRONT OF THE SAME. 


MAIN ENTRANCE: CAMDEN PUBLIC LIBRARY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
MESSRS, HALE & MORSE, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ANDRE, 
BOSTON, 
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MR, GUY LOWELL, 


JOHN E, AI. 
ARCHITECT, 


Q., LENOX, MASS 
MASS 


Tur READING-RooM, Britis Mu 1.— Proposals are already 
heing made for celebrating the coming jubilee of the opening, in 
May, 1857, of the general reading-room, of which, it appears, the 
erection was originally advocated by Professor Hosking—see the 
Builder of June 22, 1850, with an illustration, and the pamphlet, 
"Observations on the Recent Addition of a Reading-Room at the 
British Museum," fo: 1858. The circular apartment, 140 ft. in 
diameter, and roofed with a dome rising to a height of 106 ft., was 
built in the big quadrangle by Sydney Smirke, R.A., 1855-7. It re- 
placed the former two reading-rooms in the block on the north 
side of the quadrangle into which the readers were admitted from 
Montague-place, and a revival of that means of public access 
would be a great convenience. Amongst the various projects for 
marking the anniversary is the fixing of busts or statues of the 
world's greatest writers upon the consoles around the wall at the 
springing of the iron ribs. The number must necessarily be 
limited to twenty, and what hope is there of agreement upon the 
selected names? A well-known reader suggests the separation of 
the seats with partitions, but that would reduce the present scanty 
space on the floor of the room; another advocates the compila 
tion of a catalogue, with full references, of printed books which 
are not in the national collection, and yet are known to be in ex- 
istence elsewhere, either at home or abroad. We scarcely expect 
that the authorities would enter upon so vast an undertaking, or 
comply with similar pet projects relating to the books and the 
catalogues. Meanwhile there are more urgent and practicable 
needs to be considered, on behalf of the public and the executive 
staff alike. Measures should be taken to provide an improved 
system of ventilation. During the past fifty years or so the num- 
bers of the readers have increased from 70,000 to 226,325 per 
annum, sanitary science has advanced in the meantime, and “mu 
seum headache" is a long-standing grievance. Moreover, the in 
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terior of the dome ought to be thoroughly cleansed and renovated ; 
a scheme for its decoration was prepared, we believe, by Alfred 
Stevens. The interior and plan are illustrated in the Builder of 
March 24, 1855. Baker & Fielder's contract amounted to about 
£100,000, The rotunda of the Panthean at Rome measures 142 
ft. 6 in, across the floor, and rises to 142 ft. in the clear—The 
Builder. 


CHEAPEST ARTIFICIAL. ILLUMINANT.—This is claimed to be the 
Kitson light, and the following extract from the second report 
of the British Royal Commission on Coal Supplies recently pub- 
lished is tendered in support of the contention: “With regard 
to the manufacture of gas from oil processes, the Kitson process 
is the cheapest illuminating power known; whereas with coal gas 
and the incandescent mantel with high-pressure lighting you get 
1,000 candle-power for about 344 cents, with the Kitson you get 
the same power for 2 cents now. The Kitson system is very con- 
venient for street lighting and for docks. It is cheaper than elec- 
tricity, and it is even cheaper than coal gas. Taking into account 
the cost of the oil, it is considerably cheaper, and it does not mean 
the breaking up of roads—that is to say, each installation is self- 
contained," 


AN Ancient HINDOO TELEPHONE.—. telephone 2,000 years old 
has been discovered in Panj, India, by an English officer. It 
connects two Hindoo temples at a distance of 500 feet, This 
strange discovery called forth statements from the Egyptologists, 
who do not want to be behind the English officer, that they have 
found unmistakable traces of wire connections between several 
of the Egyptian temples belonging to the period of the older dy- 
nasties, although they are unable to say whether they were used 
for telephone or telegraphic purposes. It is to be remembered, 
however, that some of the ancient temples of Egypt were provided 
with lightning rods, and it is quite possible that for once the 
zyptologists may have made a mistake—Boston Transcript. 


American TEctiNICAL SrunENTS.— l'he number of students in 
American engineering colleges in 1901-02, including those taking 
courses in architecture, na architecture, and pure chemistry, 
was 14,913. By the year 1902-03 the number of undergraduate 
students of engineering alone was 18,859, of whom there were in 
mechanical engineering 6,800, civil engineering 5,278, electrical 
enginecring 3,052, mining engineering 2,244, chemical engineering, 
, textile engineering, 133, sanitary engineering 27. The stu- 
dents of architecture only enumerated 558—a very small number 
compared with the totals cited for engineering subjects. At the 
last United States census in 1900 there were in the whole country 
10,604 architects to 6,034 survey 20,153 civil engineers, and 14,- 
440 mechanical and electrical engineers —Exchange 


Tue Vinertan GarLEvs or LAKE Nemr.—Once more the project 
for raising the galleys or house-boats which belonged to the Em- 
peror Tiberius and are lying at the bottom of Lake Nemi has 
been revived. The subject should possess an interest for archi- 
tects, for Leon Baptista Alberti was connected with the first 
attempt to bring the galleys to light, which occurred in 1450. 
He acted as consulting engineer at the desire of Cardinal Pros- 
pero Colonna. Fishermen had reported that two great galleys 
were visible to divers, The machinery for the purpose had to be 
improvised, and it speaks well for Alberti's advice when we learn 
that the prow of one of the vessels was raised. But there was 
not sufficient mechanical power to do more and the attempt was 
abandoned, In 1535 another architect, Francesco de Marchi, 
made further experiments. The preparations were more elaborate 
than on the previous occasion, but there was hardly as much 
success, took a long time before there was a third experiment. 
In 1827 Fusconi constructed a diving-bell. But the galleys were 
so embedded in mud he came to the conclusion they were wrecks, 
and it was not worth expending time and money on their rescue. 
A company called the Società Nemorense, with a capital of 500,- 
000 lire, has been formed with the object of making one more 
effort. It is believed that one vessel measures 64 metres by 20 
metres, while the other is 71 metres by 24 metres. It is now sup- 
posed they were constructed in the time of Caligula, and may have 
served some of the purposes of a marine temple. From objects 
already found, bronze was largely used in the construction, and 
the metalwork at least would be valuable.— Te Architect, 
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HEN noted, respectable and intentionally honest 
insurance officials blandly acknowledge incom- 
prehensible carelessness and indifference in the handling 
of funds that really belong to the helpless, it seems rather 
unreasonable to hold mere political adventurers to a 
stricter accountability as to their methods of handling 
funds that belong to the all-powerful public. Still, now 
and then it has to be done, and the investi 
gun in 


ration just be- 
Philadelphia before a committing magistrate 


seems to promise to uncover things of some interest to 
architects. The object of the investigation is to get at the 
party "boss," Durham, but the parties immediately con- 
cerned in the inquiry into the manner of building the Small- 
pox Hospital, one of the buildings of the new Muni- 
cipal Hospital group, are the ex-Director of Public Safety 
English, Philip H. Johnson, architect of the building and 
a connection by marriage of Mr. Durham's, and the con- 
tractors, Henderson & Co. Thus early in the enquiry 
there is disclosed an ex-mayor of the city who, while 
in office, obligingly signed any contracts his subordinates 
laid before him without examining them or comparing 
them with the original bids. Evidently there is no Iberian 
dilatoriness in ex-Mayor Ashbridge's makeup, for one of 
these contracts seems to bear date several weeks before 
it was actually authorized by vote of Councils, and to have 
the further peculiarity of being made for a larger amount 
by several thousand dollars than the contractors actually 
named in their bid. Started in this way, and watched over 
by a building-inspector well-fitted for the task by his 
life-long training as a retail flour-and-feed salesman, it is 
not surprising to learn that the contractors are alleged 
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to have built the hospital with consistent disregard of 
what the specifications required. It is believed that the 
conspiracy alleged resulted in enabling the contractors 
to secure and divide—with probably forty 
thousand dollars more than their rightful builders’ profits. 
N ANY can readily remember the newspaper turmoil 

made over the attempts to cause the removal of the 
portico of the Pabst Hotel on Forty-second Street, New 
York, a contest that ended only with the tearing down 
of the hotel itself to give place to the new Times Building, 


someone: 


A similar issue, raised between an abutting owner and the 
owners of the New Amsterdam Theatre, a few doors 
away from the Pabst site, has just resulted in a decision 
handed down by the Appellate Court that the so-called 
“portico” of the theatre is illegally erected and must be 
removed. 


This “portico” is in reality nothing more than 
a frontispiece, decorated with much sculpture and rising 
through three stories’ height, supported by two narrow 
piers that project some four feet only beyond the build- 
ing-line. The theatre-owners’ contention is that this 
frontispiece is legally erected, since, at some stage, they 
procured the passage by the Board of Aldermen of an 
ordinance granting them the privilege of encroaching on 
the rights of the public and abutting owners. This ordi- 
nance is now declared by the Appellate Court to be un- 
constitutional and so null and void. The New Amster- 
dam Theatre case is interesting because the encroachment 
is paralleled by that of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany's fine building at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, and yet one would have thought the architects of 
the latter building 
blunder, since it is 


would have avoided this particular 
not many vears ago that, through a 
similar disregard of the building-line and the rights of 
the public and abutting owners, one of their clients, the 
Algonquin Club, of Boston, was put to much cost and 
inconvenience, being at length compelled by law to cut 
back and rebuild those portions of the facade that pro- 
jected beyond the building-line. Some people, architects 
as well as others, who are scrupulous in regarding the 


sanctity of private property as expressed in the party-line, 
are quite willing to encroach on the rights of the public. 
feeling pretty sure that the public doesn't really know 
what its own rights are and that the official guardians of 
them are seducible. 


VERY few days a largish section of the New York 
Fire Department hastily gathers about the build- 

ing in which we have our offices—the new Times Building 
—and when arrived feel obliged to go through the form 
of seeking for a fire that they know very well does not 
exist. Oblivious of the fact that telephones and electric- 
lights in the building perform their duty duly, the ec- 
centricity of the fire-alarm is gravely accounted for by 
the statement that the building is "grounded." These 
false alarms seem to us corroborative proof of the trust- 
worthiness of the report just made to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters by an expert employed by 
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the Board, under an authorization to expend ten thous- 
and dollars in thoroughly examining and reporting upon 
the existing fire-alarm system of the City of New York. 
Mr. K. H. Miller, the expert employed, reports that the 
is "faulty in original design and con- 


present 
struction" and has now become so deteriorated and so 
repaired, altered and patched about that it "cannot be 
transformed into permanent proper working order." Mr. 
Miller recommends that the present system be kept, in 


as good working order as possible, only until a new and 
thoroughly up-to-date system shall have been established 
in complete working order and then permanently aban- 
doned. The cost, which he gives roughly as something 
less than two million dollars, is anything but prohibitiv 
being hardly more than the cost of an ordinarily large 
"fire" and far less than the cost of a “conflagration” 
that may at any time acquire momentum through the 
delay in summoning the apparatus caused by the de- 
fective working of a decrepit and unreliable system. 
Of course the Board spent its money mainly to save 
its own surplus, reserve funds and capital, but it has 


none the less rendered a very real service to the public. 


T 


exhibition of the wonderful pettiness of human nature. 


HE country at large, through the agency of the Met- 
ropolitan press, has just been treated to another 


The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, instead 
of investigating and manfully applying the needed dis- 
cipline in the disgraceful squabble between Mr, F. E. 
Elwell and Mr. G. 
ments in the Museum, to which we referred at the time of 
its occurrence, have taken invertebrate action, They have 
announced that they had for some time been planning to 
abolish Mr. Elwell’s department and office, and they 
would take that step now, but it must be understood that 
their act is so taken as “to involve no judgment on their 
We 
did not suppose it possible for any one to behave worse 
than Messrs. Elwel 


T. Story, curators of different depart- 


part as to the issues between these two gentlemen.” 


and Story, but it appears by the rec- 
ord that the trustees must be awarded the palm. The two 
combatants proved that they had backbone at least. 
NE of the unpleasant consequences of the strenuous 
times in which we live, times which compel archi- 
tects and builders to do their work at a speed the world, 
probably, has never seen before, is that the pleasant and 
often intimate friendly relation between the architect 
and his draughtsmen is now almost absolutely a thing 
of the past. Formerly, a draughtsman, once he had 
proved himself, felt that he was a fixture in his employ- 
er's office just so long as his own inclinations were satis- 
fied. Nowadays, however, most draughtsmen know that 
they are not engaged by the year or even by the month, 
but almost always and merely “by the job;" and when 
the job is finished and they are once more thrust out into 
the stream of their fellows ever seeking another job, they 
hardly perceive with how real an inhumanity they are 
being treated, an inhumanity their recent employers in 
many cases did not themselves experience. 


The conse- 
quence is that the draughtsman of to-day is, and must be, 
a permanent member of the country’s floating population, 
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to the detriment of his own happiness and the injury of 
his moral and business well-being. It is unfair and un- 
just; but so far as we can see the situation has but a 
single cure, and that is so radical a one that we hesitate 
to express our views. We are reminded of the happier 
state of things that used to exist by noting that the late 
Alfred Waterhouse made substantial bequests—from one 
hundred to one thousand pounds—to a score of his 
draughtsmen—"present and former pupils" they are 
styled—"in grateful recognition of their efficient and 
willing services.” Evidently, life in England is, even to- 
day, less strenuous than it is here. 


^HE Dean of Westminster, who recently gave occasion 
for merited criticism by ordering the displacement 
and curtailing of the perhaps too bulky and overpowering 
monument to one of England's naval heroes of the last 
century, in order to make room for the monument to the 
late Marquis of Salisbury, has found it comparatively easy 
to comply with what seemed to be the popular desire 
that Sir Henry Irving should find sepulture in the Abbey. 
As it was the great actor's wish that his mortal frame 
should be cremated, it is apparent that no large amount 
of space is needed for the urn that holds his ashes, and 
that none of those sanitary precautions will have to be 
observed which an intramural interment calls for. 


QUOTING the words of the Supreme Court of Ili- 
nois to the effect that an ordinance that public work 


all only be done by certain persons or clas 


"sh ses of per- 


sons, members of certain societies, 


nece ily creates a 
monopoly in their favor" and hence is illegal and void, 
the Supreme Court of Michigan has recently 


ment in favor of a c 


iven judg- 
ntractor who dared to stand out 
against that most autocr 
of Education. 


tic of governing bodies, a Board 
It appears that, after one Lewis had put 
in a bid for the steel frame of a school-house in Detroit, 
the Board of Education voted that none 


should be employed in building the school-house. 


out union labor 


Lewis 
declined to sign the contract if it contained such pro- 
vision and the Board refused to make a contract with 
that stipulation omitted. Thereupon Lewis successfully 
sued out a writ of mandamus requiring the Board to 
enter into a contract with him irrespective of the kind of 
labor to be employed. The Board appealed to the higher 
court, which, however, affirmed the decision of the lower 
court, quoting the words of the Illinois decision as given, 
in part, above. 


NE would think it might cause the authorities of 
the École des Beaux-Arts to “view with alarm"— 
as the politicians phrase it—what the future has in store 
for them, to know that at the last examinations twenty- 
two female students were admitted to the school, and 
that this means that a little over twenty per cent. of those 
admitted belonged to the gentler sex. Probably most of 
these young women entered the ateliers of painting or 
sculpture; but doubtless here and there one is now fitting 
herself to take part by and by in all the public and private 
scrambles for “a job” that her courage and strength will 
allow her to enter into. 
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SOME ITALIAN LOGGIAS.—I 
TALY is pre-eminently the country of the loggia and portico. 
Rome, city of arches and vaults, possessed porticos, am- 
plifications, that is, of loggias, whose names are sacred to 
posterity. The porticos of Octavia, of Philip, the porticos of 
Pompey, of the Argonauts, the Porticus Maximae are triumphal 
monuments whose remains awaken the deepest feelings of respect 
and veneration. Whether near famous temples. or beside pro- 
fane edifices, they received such a wealth of ornaments, statues 
and paintings that these 4 were worth as 
much as, or more than, the architecture itself, At Rome the por- 
ticos were places of convenience and pomp, and those which are 
found outside of the sacred territory, P 
built, accordir 
in the c 


cessories sometimes 


the porticos of Pompe 
1g to Vitruvius, for the sake of protecting spectators 
* of a shower, are erected in the midst of fields, accom- 
panied with fountains and natural beauties, composing with them 
incomparable pictures. Then it must be added that the porticos 
niches, halls whose 
In one of these halls, 
r met his death, 
led by porticos; porticos were here a necessary 
element of the temple, and, the portico which has an existence as 
in architectonic ensemble excepted, the portico sane and fine in 
itself forms the habitual theme in all pictures of Roman life; 
hence, to import porticos into the Eternal City would be like im- 
porting rags into Athens. 

We encounter porticos near theatres, near amphitheatres, neat 
the forums, places of public and private business, and we meet 
them seemingly isolated or united by means of passe 


possessed—besides columns passages and 


decoration often was of the highest merit 
the Curia Pompeii, Julius Cx 
Rome was per 


ges in such a 
way as to compose a network of porticos, as in the Cistiberine 
region, creations of the three Augusti, Gratiar, Valentinianus and 
Theodosius, 
Nothing comy 
works were replac 


ible with these occurred later, and the Latin 
d during the Mediæval and Renaissance times 
that followed by loggias, reductions of a great theme of art which 
treets and squares a pomp which the world, after Rome, 
The purpose, continued, and loggias 
always built for the convenience of men of business, 
as antichambers between a public bureau ard the street, places 
for discussing or preparing affairs 


give to 


renounced nevertheless, 


were almos 


‘This, however, does not mean 
that their purpose was rot sometimes different, and the Loggia 
della Signoria at Florence was erected by will of the Florentine 
wdiles, who constructed the seigneurial place for public ceremonies 
and for the sake of bringing themselves into direct communica- 
tion with the people, Later, the loggia was changed into a public 
rostrum as at Florence (Loggia dei Bigallo) and at Siena, and 
very often into a corn market, as at Florence and elsewhere. 

Ihe city of Dante, Machiavelli and Michael Angelo must be 
often mentioned by the writer, for no Italian city exists which is 
more decorated with loggias than Florence, I am thinking also 
of those which have been destroyed alike in past and recent time, 
whether built of stone or wood, as the Loggia of the Pisans on 
the Piazza della Signoria, and the loggia which, in 1528, was built 
by Vasari for the sale of fish upon the old market-place, the 
Mercato Vecchio, the ancient centre of the city of Dante 
loggia was torn down 


This 
s the time of the great rebuilding of this 
portion of the centre of Florence, It was a model of architecture 
which might have been saved, but the Florentine fathers endured 
and disregarded the criticisms and remonstrance of architects on 
more important points than this, and it is useless now to renew 
the att: 

Now let us turn our attention to the oldest ioggias, and here 
Siena rank Siena—the "red city," as 
Bourget calls it in his “Sensations d'Italie," because of the large 
use made of brick in the Sienese buildings, offers a large number 
of loggias, accessories of its medieval fountains, wherein bri 
plays the leading role. And then look at the red in the loggia of 
the fountain at Oviglio, a picturesque fragment from the early 
years of the 14th century, whose simplicity commends it as a 

And Siena possesses many foun- 
tains (Fontebranda, Val di Montone, Pescaia, Follonica, Vetrice) 
whose good taste has a resemblance with the little-known foun- 
tains at San Gimignano and Poggibonsi. 

The elegance of the fountain at Oviglio, a Gothie fragment, is 
comparable to the almost pudie beauty of a Greek vase. It pre- 
pares one for the luminous art which lives in the most celebrated 
of the loggias, whose beauty is a source of Italian pride, the Log 
gia della Signoria or “dei Lanzi" at Florence, said to be by Or- 
cagna, or, worse still, by Orgagna. Its real name should be the 
Loggia della Signoria, and it ought not to be called after Orcagna 
because, although he was the most celebrated Florentine artist of 


takes before Florence 


model to the copyists of to-day, 
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the 13th century after Giotto, he did not erect the loggia. 
it ought not be called “dei Lanzi,” since the mere fact of its being 
found near the barracks of the Lanzichenecchi has no bearing 
upon its real origin, expressed by the name which | have given 
and which ought to be preferred, The 1c 


And 


ia was built by the 


CORNICE OF THE LOGGIA DELLA SIGNORIA, FLORENCE. 


Florentine Seigniory, in order that they might have, as | have 
said, a place for public ceremonies and one where they might 
come into direct contaet with the people. 

The Loggia della Signoria unites beauty, sobriety and elegance 
perfect harmony and its voice could not be more Florentine ; 
just as the Parthenon represents Grecian art, so the Loggia della 
Signoria represents Florentine art and glorifies it. Tt 


i 


has ex 


PO ICO DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE. 


quisite proportions, modesty of projection in its superb piers, 
and it appears that this exists for the sake of giving a greater sur- 
face and offering a greater convenience to the seigneurs between 
the arches which so joyously invite them to enter, One easily 
comprehends that so much magnificence might have been assigned 


of 


to such a master as Orcagna, and posterity has willed that his 
statue should stand in a niche im the portico of the Uffizi, in the 
act of admiring this chef d'œuvre, which does not belong to our 
Orcagna at all, but whose authors are Benci di Cione and Simone 
'alenti, who built the Le i della Signoria between 1376 and 
vertheless, there exists an opportunity which allows the 
olutely excluding Orcagna from any share in 
the work, and E note that the first decree relating to its con- 
struction dates from rear in which the glorious master 
still living, while the absolute beginning of the work dates 
For my part, I do not 
à the credit 
believe 


possibility of not 


1356—a 


was 
trom 
have much faith in the claim which assigns to Orcagt 
for the loggia which commonly bears his name, and I 
that the question is actually obscured by a species of transubstan- 
rather, the author of the Loggia di 


1376, eight years after his death, 


tiation, and that Orcagna is, 
Bigallo 

History is silent on the subject of this little loggia, which rises 
vis-à-vis to the Campanile of Sta, Maria del Fiore. Far from hav 
ing the solemnity which makes fair the Loggia della Signoria, not 
far away from which the Bigallo is found, it recalls the puissance 
of the ‘Tabernacle of Or San Michele, the treasure of Italy and 
Orcagna's highest claim to honor. A mere glance is enough to 
convince one that the two monuments embody corresponding lines, 
But the Loggia of the Bigallo is not 
finished ; if it were complete the identity which I have just pointed 
out would be The 
placed in the same manner, isolated, without niche or canopy, 
l'abernacle, and serious arguments repelling the idea 


lo 


motives and colors 


still more striking same motive of statues, 


exists in the 


that Oreagna might have been the author of the Loggia di Bi 


are still to be found, so I insist on my own thesis. The loggia is 
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BIGALLO, 


DELLA MISERICORDIA, THE SO-C 
FLORENCE. 


not of value in itself only; it has worth because of the majesty 
of its upper stories, with the quattrocento paintings of Pietro 
Chellini (1444) on the side towards the Baptistery, and a sober 
roof of wood, which casts a poetic shade over the many-colored 
windows. At present, the building is in excellent condition, hav- 
ing been restored and strengthened about twenty years ago, and 
even more recently 

lhe search for novelty now leads us to the Palace of the Wool- 
still in Florence, whose re-inauguration after important 
within the last months. The 
restored loggia has somewhat the same fame as the Loggia di 
Bigallo, and leads us to remark that the Woolworkers’ Palace 
has been for some little time the majestic residence of the Dante 
Society of Italy 

Quite near these Florentine loggias, on the Via dei Calzaioli, 


workers, 
few 


restorations has taken plac 


rises one whose grandiose aspect tells us that we are before one 
of the most remarkable monuments of Florence, Or San Michele. 
Formerly it was a loggia and remained such until additions em- 
bellished the ancient edifice. In fact, Or San Michele, or S. 
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Michele in Orto, was begun as a loggia about 1337 on the site of a 
more ancient portico, erected for the grain trade in 1280 by Ar 
nolfo di Cambio, according to Vasari; but to-day the kk 1 no 
longer exists, for the arcades have been closed by means of a 
bewildering decoration of the 14th century 

Now, you who retain a remembrance of Or San Michele, will 
you have the kindness to cast your eye on the Loggia dei Mercanti 
at Siena? On the pilasters of Or San Michele and on the Sienese 
loggia are carved tabernacles inhabited by statues, but there is an 
enormous difference apparent here between Floreace and Siena 
At Or San Michele the corporations of Florentize Arts show 
their power with tabernacles wherein from Donatello to Verroc- 
liberti to Nanni di Banco, from Baccio da Monte 
lupo to John of Bologna architecture, ornament and sculpture 
all hymn eternal beauty; at the Le ı dei Mercanti what one 
sees can hardly make good such lofty aspirations, Yet notewor- 
thy a rved the statues in the Sienese loggia; Antonio 
Federighi did the "St. Vietor" and the "St. Ansano," while Lorenzo 
Vecchietta did the "St, Paul" in 14258 and the "St. Peter" in HG0; 
and of the statues in the smaller niches there is one that seems 
inspired by the “St. George" of Donatello, one of the jewels of 
Or San Michele, that some was transferred to the 
Museo Nazionale at Florence, where it is most unhappily placed 

The Loggia dei Mercanti, at present the Union Club, is a re- 
markable monument, and Burckhardt, who forgot to mention it 
in his "Cicerone," Its architecture is noble, and two 


chio, from G 


tists cé 


years ago 


is to blame 


styles are superposed in its façade. The interior was to have 
been decorated with paintings by Pastorino Pastorini, a rather 
and ass-worker of the 16th centur. In fac 


arre painter 

2, he did decorate a portion of the loggia and then allowed 
himself to be put in prison, having been paid in full for the work, 
yet having earned only part. It was at this time (1552-63) that 
led “I Rustico,” replaced him 

Siena "the red" does not show a loggia as red 
"the scarlet,” where the Loggia or Forum of the Merchants ex- 
hibits a tone of brickwork even stronger than formerly, thanks to 
restorations. Florentine does not prevail 
for the Bolognese windows, with their framing of small, 
square panels, are singularly stiff ard offensive, and the use of 
white marble with the brickwork does not produce a harmonious 
result; yet the reality is more attractive than the photograph, for 
the red and weather-stained really commingled with 
color and gilding. The loggia makes an impression 
with the parti-colored coats-of-arms in its corrice, forming the 
most artistic side of the structure, which yesterday was assigned 
to Andrea Manfredi, but which is restored to its real 
author, Lorenzo di Domenico da Bagnomarino (1382-84) 

Th should also be noted at Siena the Loggia-oratory of the 
Tower on the great piazza, a structure that belongs to two dif 
ferent epochs, the elder part to the Middle Ages, the newer to the 
Here the details, ornaments ard statues. are 
I should like to have shown the Loggia dei Mercanti at 
Ancona, a monument in Venetian Gothic, whose walls are now 
being strengthened, a step which allows one to hope that it will 
last longer than many another monument at Ancona, for, thanks 
to the scantiness of his budget, the Inspector of Monuments can- 
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not do much to protect the structures he is supposed to care for. 
This loggia, which I am unable to illustrate, was designed in the 
Lith century by artist, a. plagiarist, Orsini da 
Sebenico who, the author likewise of two monumental. gateways 
at Ancona, showed in them as in the loggia that the source of his 
inspiration was the “Porta della Carta" of the Ducal Palace at 
Venice, 

Nor do I wish to speak here of the rese loggia at dua, 
built, in 1343, it seems, after the design of Domenico da Firenze 
in the "Tuscan style. I will also mention a noble loggia at Milan 
recently restored—1904—the Loggia degli Osii. This loggia. near the 
Cathedral piazza, was built and assigned to the needs of the grain 
and wine trades in the time of Scoto da San Gemignano, a magis- 
trate of the city im 1314. With the mention of this structure 1 bid 
farewell to the Middle Ages, 


an Giorgio 
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HE subject of the decay and stonework is one which is al- 
T ways before us, and is a question which so far has not 
been practically solved. By familiarity it appears to be 
considered a necessary evil. But the ravages of time go on in- 


sidiously, until at last one is brought face to face with the dangers 
of further de 
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Tiis has been the case with the Bell He Tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, The Coal Smoke Abatement Society has done great 
service in calling attention to the fact that one of the causes of 
he decay of stone, namely, the imperfect combustion of coal, is 
preventable, That the influence of this is of greater importance 
an that of the natural agencies—rain, wind and frost—is proved 
by the fact that our town buildings decay much more rapidly than 
our rural buildings, The Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings has called attention to the fact that 
the fine tower of West Ham Church is suffering solely from the 
surface decay of its stone, and that the beautiful work of old 
Croydon Palace is fast disappearing from the same cause; while 
the elaborate carving on the magnificent porch doorway of Malmes- 
ury Abbey is rapidly decaying. He suggests asa remedy that lime 
should be applied to the stone, as was done some few years ago at 
Exeter Guildhall. By this means de sted until the pro- 
tecting coat of lime is eaten through, The objection r ised is that 
buildings would be disfigured by this process of limewashing; and 
the criticism, certainly, is not to be lightly dismissed. At Exeter, 
the lime was toned, and now, to quote the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, “The only difference in 
appearance is, that when we took it in hand it was black with soot, 
except the portions where the surface of the stone had recently 
fallen off, and now it is stone colo A technical point worth 
mentioning is that the lime was slaked with boiling water, which 
results in its penetrating the stone farther than lime slaked with 
cold water, and it adheres firmly without the addition of Rus- 
sian tallow or like substance. One gentleman, who is well-known 
in the scientific world, Professor Church, claims that a lime-wash 
is objectionable, because, although it undoubtedly acts for a time 
a preventive of further attack by sulphuric acid (provided it 
keeps its place on the decayed and crumbling walls) it must give 
rise to more sulphate of lime the very substance, the formation, 
presence and migration of which have been the chief causes of 
the mischief. Tf such an opaque coating as milk-of-lime be ad- 
missible at all, them Professor Church suggests one into which 
precipitated carbonate of baryta (an amorphous, white powder, 
which is obtained by double decomposition on adding solution of 
carbonate of soda to a solution of chloride of baryta) enters as 
the chief ingredient, This substance is as effective as lime in bar- 
ring out the corrosive sulphuric acid, while it can add no injurious 
soluble salt to the decaying or decayed stone, 

Another prominent authority on this same subject, Mr. W. R, 
Purchase, says that although the necessity of choosing a good 
building stone for durability is well known, but too little attention 
is, as a rule, given to the selection of the stone, in order to obtain, 
as nearly as possible, a perfect structure. Yet, however careful 
the selection may be, it should be understood that there is no kind 
of stone, whether the hardest and most intractable of the syenites 
—a rock which consists of orthoclase, an impure species of fel. 
spar; pure felspar and horneblende only, or granites, or the soft- 
est limestone or sandstone, that is not perishable in a greater 
or lesser degree in the course of time. The physical forces and 
agencies within and without which produce this effect are ap- 
parently invisible, although always present, each acting in its own 
way with the same result—that the stones begin to disintegrate 
and gradually fall away into dust, Hence sc ientists tell us of the 
divine, immutable laws that govern the universe—that nothing 
exists in Nature but what is likely to change its condition and 
manner of being, and that all bodies possess the materials of 
which they are composed only for a limited time, during which 
some powerful agent effects their decomposition, and sets the ele- 
mentary particles at liberty, again to form other equally perfect 
combinations, To discover the causes of decay in stone, and the 
means of avoiding the evil in future, is an investigation of some 
difficulty, because of the great number of stones, varied in compo- 
sition and character, that are used for building purposes in this 
country. Some advantage may, however, be derived from the at- 
tempt by eliciting intelligent discussion, suggesting inquiries, mak- 
ing researches admidst old buildings, directing experiments, and ar- 
ranging sound practieal experimen By this means certain con- 
clusions may be inferred, so that defects may be remedied in exist- 
ing works and improvements suggested for the future. It should 
not be forgotten that a bad selection of stone cannot be rectified 
when once used in a building, and is a lasting testimony to want of 
care and, maybe, experience; while a good selection remains a last- 
ing record for posterity, Chemical tests and analyses, to deter- 
mine the quality of a building stone for durability, are admitted 
by practical men to be somewhat unreliable, The processes which 
are reliable in the laboratory are generally of little value when 
brought into use by the ordinary worker; for chemical analysis 
will only give the constituents, and microscopical analysis the phy- 
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sical construction of a stone; and neither has as yet been proved 
to have any direct relation to the weathering qualities of that 
stone, And although stones have been subjected to severe tests 
in the laboratory—such as being dissolved in various acids, sat- 
urated with salts, ground into semi-transparent discs, disinte- 
grated, pulverized, baked, boiled and treated in various other 
fashions—yet none of these processes have as yet furnished suffi- 
cient data by which a correct judgment or estimate can be formed 
as to the weathering properties of any stone. In the foregoing re- 
marks there is no wish to depreciate or disparage the true value of 
tests by chemical analysis, but rather the contrary. These, how- 
ever, should be confined to ascertaining the component parts of 
the stone, its cementing material, the absorption of water, which 
gives a very fair indication of the power of a stone to resist rain 
and frost, the microscopic test, which is useful in determining the 
homogeneity of its structure, and others, In fact, there is no detail 
in connection with stone that one should not be familiar with. 

Without going into the scientific aspect of the causes of decay in 
building stones, it may be briefly stated, that the weathering power 
of a stone is dependent upon its physical structure, its composi- 
tion, and the nature of the atmosphere in which it is placed. The 
most destructive agent that the stone has to contend against is 
rain, or a moist atmosphere, and also, in some degree, wind, frost 
and smoke, The air of populous and smoky towns is charged 
with various deleterious acids; these acids are dissolved by the 
rain which penetrates the stone in a greater or lesser degree ac- 
cording to its physical structure, and combines with the constitu- 
ents of the stone, causing it to ultimately crumble away, so that 
any contrivance that will check the admission of water will be 
most likely to succeed in arresting decay. The wind, in some in- 
stances, s destructively, as when it drives the rain into the 
pores s again when it carries away loose particles 


which have been dislodged by other means; but on the whole the 
effect of the action of the wind is to enhance the durability of the 


stone by drying out the moisture, and thus assisting lasting 
powers, The points which should be emphasized are: First, selec- 
tion. Take every precaution to ensure getting the stone from a 
sound and compact bed, and one that is easily wrought and con- 
vertible. All stones are more or less porous, and those which read- 
ily absorb moisture should not be used for the external exposed 
portions of buildings, as when frosts occur the freezing of the 
water on the wet surface continually peels off the latter, and event- 
ually destroys the ornamental work upon it. This, however, is not 
a universal rule, as, although a stone may be very porous and ab- 
sorbent, it may also be extremely durable, its durability depending 
upon the cementing substance which holds the grains together 
being strong enough to resist the physical forces acting upon the 
stone, such as rain, frost and wind. Examples of these are found 
in the durability of the shelly odlites, a variety of limestone, com- 
posed of grains like the roe of a fish. These stones present a 
remarkably open and porous nature, and resist disintegration much 
better than might be expected from their appearance. This is due 
to the interstices being filled with a compact highly crystalline ce- 
ment. Stones which exhibit distinct beds of stratification should, 
as a rule, be avoided, as in frosty weather they have a tendency to 
split along the lines of cleavage. In selecting a good sandstone 
the grains should be compact and homogeneous, and on crushing 
a bit of the stone the grains should be lustrous, as those with a 
dull lustre are generally found in a stone that weathers indif- 
ferently, In limestones, a stone of an open, powdery and slightly 
cemented texture will, if exposed to the weather, decompose in a 
comparatively short time, whether fixed on its bed or in any other 
direction. It is with the limestones, as with most other stones, 
that the goodness or power to resist decomposition depends chiefly 
upon the quantity and quality of the cementing substance by 
which the particles adhere to each other, and that stone which is 
closest in texture and contains the largest quantity of crystalline 
cement in the interstices between the grains will certainly be the 
least affected by external influences, The next most important 
point is that of properly seasoning the block or slab before setting. 
This, it appears, was considered a matter of much importance by 
the old masons, the process of seasoning often extending over 
many months, The third important point in the matter of pre- 
venting decay is that the stone should always be laid on its natural 
bed. 

It has been stated that when once decay has thoroughly set in, 
in a building stone, it is almost impossible to effectually stop its 
progress. It is, therefore, important to afford a protection to it 
before decay has commenced. One good, and at the same time. 
simple treatment is the use of baryta, especially when the cause of 
the decay or partial decay has been proved to be sulphuric acid. 
The easiest way of applying baryta is in the form of baryta water. 
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This is a solution in distilled water of barium hydrate, also known 
as barium hydroxide. Supposing that one has at hand a solution 
of this compound, saturated at the summer temperature, then the 
following directions for applying it to the decaying or decayed 
stonework, should be followed: Remove dust and loose particles 
of stone from the surface to be treated, by means of a jet of air, 
which may be conveniently produced by a suitably-fitted foot- 
blower; there are cases where the stone 1 be sately cleansed by 
means of a dry brush. Then the t a water should be applied 
in the torm of a spray, te the tender surfaces of the decayed stone, 
the use of a brush at this stage being generally inadmissible. The 
spraying should be repeated at intervals of two or three days, 
until the treated stonework has become rd enough. to bear the 
application of a paint brush, freely charged with baryta-water; 
in some cases a garden syringe having a fine rose-jet is a conven- 
ient instrument to employ, For all external stonework and in all 
interiors not artificially warmed, the baryta treatment must be 
carried out in the summer. The baryta solution, which pene- 
trates to considerable depth in the case of porous stones, seldom 
hardens the sur iably until it has be ipplied several 
times. On an average one gallon of baryta-water will serve for a 
single treatment of twenty superficial yards. Here it may be men- 
tioned that disfiguring incrustations, such as those formed by the 
drip from corroded Portland stone, ought to be removed previous 
to the application of the baryta treatment. The chemical changes 
brought about by this process are chiefly these: The soluble sul- 
phate of lime, or gypsum, in the decayed stone is converted, in 
part or wholly, into soluble sulphate of baryta, with the simul- 
taneous production of hydrate of lime. The latter will be changed 
gradually into the carbonate of lime and will then have re-as 
sumed its natural and original state. It is to this change that 
the hardening and consolidation of the decayed stone are mainly 
due, but it may be weeks, and, in some cases, months, before 
this process is complete—The Stone Trades Journal, 


JEAN GOUJON. 

V the last number of L'Art M. Henry Jouin, the secretary of 

I the École des Beaux-Arts, has completed his series of chap- 
ters on Jean Goujon, the sculptor. Among all the French 
artists there is not a man whose life is worthier than Goujon's 
of the attention of the biographer, and especially of one who 
follows modern systems of inquir. It should be remembered 
that his career is full of mystery. Hitherto he has been known by 
his works and by the legend that as he was a Calvinist he was 
shot as he stood working on a scaffold on the day of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug, 24, 1572, At one time it was supposed 
he was engaged on the Louvre when slain, while others maintained 
he was carving some of the figures at the beautiful Fountain of 
the Nymphs, which is now called the “Fontaine des Innocents,” 
near the Halles in Paris. But as the fountain was known to 
have been completed some years earlier, it was taken for granted 
that he must have been employed on the decoration of the court 
of the Like other artists of the Renaissance period, 
Goujon is presumed to have Leen an architect as well as a sculptor, 
and the Hotel de Carnavelet, which is now the principal muni- 
cipal museum, is said to have been erected from his designs, 
he adorned the building with beautiful reliefs 
Jut it is uncertain whether he can be regarded 
e was undoubtedly the greatest of the French 


Louvre. 


"There is no doubt 
and other figures 
as the architect. | 
architectural sculptors. 

If the events of his everyday life are unknown, it is possible 
to understand the cteristics of Goujon's works, or at least 
as many as suffice to give him renown, He produced the sculpture 
of the Chà 1 d'Ecouen, for the Constable Montmorenci; the 
sculpture of the Chateau d'Anet, for which he received the com- 
mission from Diana of Poitiers or from Henri II.; the “Fontaine 
des Innocents," a large part of the exterior sculpture of the Lou- 
vre, besides works like the caryatids and the "Diana," which are pre- 
served within the building; the figures of the Porte St, Antoine, 
which are now in Angoulême, It is not necessary to mention 
the other works which are ascribed to him, Those which are 
known as authentic must all be regarded as masterpieces, and 
France after more than three centuries continues to value them 
as priceless examples of art. 

It is strange that investigation cannot solve the mystery of his 
training. There is a tradition in Rouen that his first master was 
a Norman sculptor called Quesnel. His style, however, does not 
recall any Mediæval influence; it came nearer to Greek work than 
any contemporary sculpture, He could not have seen many of the 
great examples of Classic art, and we must therefore conclude 
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that his ideas were derived from a study of Italian examples 
The difficulty is not, however, removed, for there is no evidence 
that he studied in Italy. It would not be impossible for a sculptor 
of his dexterity to work his way there. Francis I, brought many 
Italian artists to Fontainebleau, There was likely to be a free- 
masonry which bound Frenchmen and Italians, and it would not, 
we think, be difficult for a young man who showed his love for 
Italian work to obtain introductions by which he would gain ad- 
mission to foreign studios. For a long time the "Diana" was 
considered to be a work by Benvenuto Cellini, and it reveals the 
general resemblance in many of Goujon's works to those of the 
truculent Italian's, It will bear comparison with the latter's 
“Nymph” at Fontainebleau. A Greek sculptor would not have 
treated one of tne legs of the goddess in the awkward manner 
adopted by Goujon, for the left leg is turned back to an extent 
which a model's sinews would not allow, but otherwise the figure 
is of immense value, 

It was fortunate for Jean Goujon that Pierre Lescot, the great 
architect, was able to discern his genius. He employed him on 
the Louvre. The prices he received for his sculpture would now 
seem very low and far beneath the proper value, but there may 
have been considerations of which we have no knowledge, For 
ich of the c tids, which are about 13 feet high, he received 
for carving 580 frances, For the model he was paid 331 francs, 
and it had to serve by a change of drapery for the series of four. 
Evidently Goujon was able to realize that a caryatid, and espe- 
cially one in the form of a woman, was out of place when sup- 
porting a weight. He has elaborated the drapery to a remarkable 
extent, and the vertical folds appear as so many props. The arms 
are cut off from a little below the shoulder. The impression 
conveyed is that the sculptor presented conventional figures, and 
not portraits of Greek women like those in the Erechtheum. In 
the sixteenth century the Italian sculptors produced no figures 
equally satisfactory for the purpose 

It is now impossible to say how much of the sculpture of the 
Louvre was executed by Jean Goujon's own hands, He could 
no more carve all the ornament and figures than Phidias could 
have produced the whole of the Panathenaic frieze and the me- 
topes and pediments of the Parthenon. Certain figures, espe 
cially those flanking the ceils-de-beeuf, by their peculiar drapery, 
must be his work, But in other parts journeymen sculptors were 
likely to have been employ 

Jean Goujon had to 
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ve Paris before the decoration of the 
Louvre was completed. "There are various entries of payments 
to him, the last being on Sept. 6, 1562, The amount was 716 
The massacre of St, Bartholomew did not take place until 
ten years afterwards. If Goujon was one of the victims, where 
was he during the interim? It must be remembered that in 1562 
the Huguenots were made to suffer, and it is remarkable that 
there is mention in that year of a Jean Goujon who suffered for 
his faith, He perished in the flames while exclaiming “Lord, 
have mercy on me!” The martyr was, however, a worker in wool. 
It cannot be ascertained whether the victim was a relation of the 
sculptor, but his fate was likely to compel Jean Goujon to reflect 
on his position. He fled from France and died im Italy. The 
discovery of this fact is due to M. Tommaso Sandonnini, of 
Modena, In that city the Inquisition held inquiries relating to the 
Protestant refugees in Italy. One of the inculpated was Laurent 
Penis, of Fontainebleau, an engraver on wood and copper. He 
was employed in various cities of Italy. Among those for whom 
he worked was a firm of publishers of engravings in Modena 
Owing to some dispute between them Penis was denounced as 
a heretic. He was first examined in 1568; he had to tell the story 
of his life. He stated that he had lived in Bologna for nine or ten 
months, and among other places he lodged in a house with 
"Maestro Gio Goggion, Francese, intagliatore de releve,” i.e, with 
the master Jean Goggion, a Frenchman, a sculptor in relief. In 
another examination he referred to Goujon as being then de- 
ceased. There seems to be no doubt from the statement that Jean 
Goujon's term of exile and his earthly life came to am end between 
1564 and 1568, but of him it can be truly said, "Dead he is not, 
but departed—for the artist never dies." 

M. Sandonnini's discovery dispels a legend that was 
cepted, but it cannot be claimed that much is gained. T 
death of the exile would perhaps be less desirable to Goujon 
than receiving his quietus from un coup de carabine. The French 
king and hi tellites were as much murderers in one case as in 
the other, France lost a great artist, and it could not be said that 
Jean Goujon was guilty of any worse act than adherence to the 
doctrines he believed. M, Jouin has done useful service by re- 
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newing the interest in the sculptor's history, He conveys a 
lesson in toleration which Frenchmen would do well to take to 
heart.—The Architect, 


COMMUNIC 


‘FECTIVE AMERICAN BRICKLAYING. 
‘To rue EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sirs;—l hope that you will kindly give me space in your 
valuable paper, as a practical bricklayer, to draw attention to the 
flaws in American brick construction versus brick construction in 
England, where buildings stand for hundreds of years as monu- 
ments to their architects and builders. All builders in America 
whom I have worked for believe in driving their men so that the 
bricklaying is slip-shod work. There is no bond to it. They 
seem to depend on the cement and mortar holding it together ; and 
there are not more than two buildings in every eight erected in 
this city where the corners are carried plumb, for the men are not 
given time to do their work properly. 

The bonds in England are entirely different from those in 
America. In regular English bond you start with a header and 
a 2-inch bat and run three courses of stretchers and one header 
course, and on an 18-inch wall the header on the outside must be 
on a level with the header on the inside to afford a proper 
bond; whereas in the United States they start off with a three- 
quarter bat on the heading course and run five stretchers between. 
They do not bond a 16-inch wall properly, because they put the 
inside header two courses below the outside header; then, when 
they do not rack up properly, they tooth or block, which is not 
proper brickwork. Last summer | worked on a convent for the 
Sisters in Brooklyn, where there was a young fellow acting as in- 
spector. He came from the architect's office, but he admitted 
that he didn’t know how the bullnose arches should be put in 
properly. He allowed them to go in without mitreing the bull- 
nose. 

How many foremen bricklayers here know how to lay out 
garden-wall bond, broken, Flemish, old English—the strongest of 
all bonds—English cross, English diamond, and how to start foot- 
ings without getting straight joints? All they seem to want is to 
pile brickwork together as fast as possible. 

Then take the iron construction. In England they plumb every 
column before any brickwork goes on to it. If it is not plumb they 
put asbestos underneath it. Here they bolt or rivet all iron to- 
gether, and if it is not plumb they rack it plumb with powerful 
levers, which weakens the whole construction, and even then it is 
not plumb. I have worked on columns 3 inches out of plumb. The 
idea of laying brick in the month of July without wetting them 
before laying them is absurd. I have had to lay brick here in 
cement on scores of jobs without ever wetting them in the hot 
summer months. 

Hoping that you will kindly note these in your valuable paper, I 
remain 


urs truly WILLIAM ADAIR. 


SHORING AND UNDERPINNING. 
October 11, 1905, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sirs :—Please answer the following through the columns of your 
reliable journal: A is owner of property with division wall on 
lot line; B is A's tenant and his lease reads: “B shall do all 
repairs and improvements." C is owner of joining property and 
will erect a large building with basement 7 feet deeper than that 
in A's building, Who should do the shoring and underpinning of 
A's wall and who should pay for same? What is the customary 
usage in New York and in Boston? 

Respectfully, v. W. 

[We cannot conceive that B, the tenant, has any concern in the matter. 
By his lease, to be sure, he is called on to repair damages, but until 
damages have occurred he has nothing to do. If his landlord consents to 
the creation of damages caused by this particular form of operation, think- 
ing he can compel his tenant to make them good, we believe he would find 
himself seriously mistaken. Fortunately it is, for the moment, hardly more 
A's concern than B's. The owner of the mE property, C, the man 
who intends to dig a deep cellar, is the one who, for the moment, must be 
at the full expense of protecting the property of his neighbor A and the 
life of the tenant C, unless he can first come to some joint agreement with 
A as to sharing the cost of shoring and underpinning. Even if he were to 
keep his own excavation and foundation work absolutely within the line 
of his own lot, he would have no right to deprive his neighbor's building of 
its lateral support. Tut the theory is that each owner of adjacent lots is 
entitled to the fullest use and enjoyment of his own property, and A 
could not say to C You shall not dig lower than my foundations, since 
you will expose my property to risk. All he can say is: "You must 
exercise all proper care and diligence that your operations may not inflict 
injury on me." As in the case of party-wall operations above ground, 
matters of underpinning are usually arranged between owners by special 
previous agreement, the theory being that ultimately both owners will 


profit: equally by the outlay that momentarily is undertaken solely for the 
»enefit of one of them. in this case, C will probably secure from A an 
undertaking that, if at any time the excavation of A's lot shall be carried 
down to the same grade as C's, he shall then pay half the cost of the 
underpinning C is about to embark on and so be able to use the party- 
wall for his own heavier building. A case m point is to be seen just now 
in the great excavation for the Grand Central Station, in this city, where, 
completely isolated on three sides, there is standing a single dwelling- 
house, the owners of which have been unwilling to come to terms with the 
railroad company, and consequently the latter, having no right to deprive 
the house of its lateral support, have been put to considerable cost to shore 
it so that it would not fall into the surrounding excavation, some fifteen 
feet below.—Eps, Am. Ancurrecr.) 


ROMAN NOTATION, 
Kansas Crry, M 
E EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

I beg to submit that in the editorial paragraph of 
your issue of October Tth you have gone astray regarding Roman 
Numerals, The Roman System of Numerals is constructed ac- 
cording to a very definite system of rules, by which it is not 
proper to write MDCCCCV for 1905. According to this system, 
there is but one proper way of writing any given number, In this 
case 1905 should be written MCMV, You would hardly write 
VIII for nine or XVIIII for nineteen and, unless you are pre- 
pared to do so, you will have to abandon MDCCCC for nineteen 
hundred. This matter was threshed out here some four years 
ago in connection with the erection of a prominent public build- 
ing. At that time the writer gave the press a complete digest of 
the Roman System. The architect, however, was not satisfied 
and finally referred the matter to the authorities of the B 

Museum, who upheld the writer in every particular. 
Yours trul Bixsy WILLIS. 
[As the paragraph referred to expressed the opinion that the s 
form -the one our correspondent upholds—was the "more scholarly 
feel we can hardly be convicted of having “gone astray. The matter is 
one upon which authorities and scholars hold divergent opinions, and 
amongst those who admit, while they do not indorse, the use of the longer 


form is we believe, the Institut de ther its Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres,—Ens, / 


Oct. 13, 1905. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH WALES BANK, LIVERPOOL, ENG. MR. 
ARCHITECT.—STUDY FOR HOSE-TOWER, 
MESSRS, WOODHOUSE, WILLOUGHE 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITEC 
The first of these subjects is copied from The Stone Trades 
Journal, the other from Building News, 
THE W 


, DOYLE, 


TERN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 3 
BRYAN, ARCHITECT. 
This plate, which is copied from The Builder, shows a remark- 
able attempt, and a rather successful one, too, to disguise and 
misinterpret a sensible and ingenious plan, 
DWELLING-HOUSES ON THE FRANZ-JOSEF STREET, MUNICH, BAVARIA, 
HERR MARTIN DULFER, ARCHITECT. 
This plate, which is copied from Blatter für Architektur, offers 
suggestions as to the treatment of wall-surfaces rendered with 
stucco or finished in concrete. 


G MR. H, DARE, 


DESIGN FOR A VOTIVE CHURCH IN BRITTANY. 

We regret that we cannot ascribe this amusing flight of fancy, 
which is copied from l'Architecture, to its author, as we have care- 
lessly mislaid the original plate. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, FROGNAL 
HAMPSTEAD, ENG. MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, ARCHITECT, 

This plate, which also is copied from The Builder, clearly shows 

that not a little of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse's prowess as a deviser 
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of ingenious and economical plans has descended to his son and 
successor, 
COURTS, BERLIN, 


ARCHTI 


LAW 
HMALZ, 


fers more 


PUE ROYAL 
AND O, S 


COURTYARD OF 
THOEMER 


THE 
MERREN P 


OFFICES ON 
PRUSSIA. 
This perfect nightmare of a building « 

eccentric design than any that we have seen of Apart from 

the riotous confusion of the authors’ efforts in fenest ion, the 

playful way in which the walling of the flanking towerle i 

punched in here and there, as if it were still in the plastic s' 

shows that there are no limits that can confine the fancy of a 

German designer once he makes up his mind to break with the 

precise formalism of engineering conceptions that are more suited 

to his ordinary ways and habits. 
CARVED WOODWORK FORMERLY IN WINCHES 


lessons 1n 


ER COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 


These subjects are copied from the Ar hitectural Review 
(London). 
TWO VIEWS IN THE STAIRCASE HALL: ROYAL LAW COURTS, BERLIN, 


PR ^. 
copied from Zeitschrift für Bauwesen 


These subjects ar 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Drw-PoNps,—A “clipping” was published in this column some 
weeks ago which merely made mention of the fact that there wer 
such things as dew-ponds in existence and use, but gave no precise 
information as to just what they were or how they were produced 
We are pleased, therefore, to be able to convey from the columns 
of the Inland Architect the following interesting and doubtless 
authoritative facts relating to a very ingenious method of pro- 
ducing in unexpected places an adequate water supply : 

"There is, to this day, at least one gang in England of men 
whose business it is to construct ‘dew-ponds’ for farmers who need 
a more ample and certain supply of water than they have previ 
ously possessed, 

"To form a dew-pond, a considerable area, much 
the surface which it is expected to cover with water, is excavated, 
so as to form a shallow basin, which is then filled with straw. On 
top of the straw is spread a layer of cl which is well worked 
and ‘puddled’ so as to render it as impervious as possible, and is 
carried well out over the edge of the basin, so t air cannot cir- 
culate under it; and the operation is finished by covering the clay 
with stones. Water soon begins to collect under the straw, in 
the middle of the depression, and accumulates until a compa 
tively ample supply, of the purest quality, is always available 4 
the opening provided for reaching it. This curious phenomenon 
is said to be due to the operation, on a large scale, of the laws 
governing the formation of dew. At night, when the sky is 
cloudless, there is, as we are taught, rapid "radiation" from the 
surface of the ground, which cools it so much that the water dis 
solved in the air in contact with it is deposited, in the form of 
dewdrops, on all suitable objects. In the dew-ponds, radiation 
takes place from the surface of the clay covering, assisted, proba- 
bly, by the unevenness of the stones strewed over the top; and. 
as the clay is a comparatively good conductor, the lower surface 
of the stratum is cooled to a temperature below that of the air in 
contact with it. The moisture present in the air is, therefc to 
a certain extent, condensed into drops of water, which fall 
through the straw to the bottom of the basin. They are prevented 
from evaporating when the sun rises by the layer of clay over 
them, and the following night finds the air under the clay more 
moist than before. In this way the condensed water, or dew, 
gradually accumulates, until a permanent reserve is formed." 

Amr AND ITS Punnic.—It seems to the “Cosmopolitan” that the 
recent death of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse called forth a good deal 
less comment than the man's work entitled it to. He was the 
architect of the Manchester Town-hall and Assize Courts. of 
several groups of college buildings at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of the Prudential offices and the National Liberal Club in 
London, to say nothing of his house for the Duke of Westmin- 
ster near Chester. And yet those notable structures, admired 
unreservedly in their day, belong to a bygone style that has been 
superseded by a better one—indeed, by several better ones. The 
“Cosmopolitan” is therefore a trifle puzzled; ought we, or ought 
we not, to praise a man for doing things well, but less well than 
they might have been done? Had Waterhouse died while his 
work was still in vogue, he would have been lauded to the skies. 
Now we don’t quite know what to say, and so we don’t say much, 
Moreover, as the London Times puts it, “Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to be perfectly just to those of the artists of to-day 
and yesterday whom one does not wholly like.” 


rger than 
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The Times then turns to the case of Bouguereau and to that 
of Henner, and shows how their public betrayed them. 

Reaction and revolt—these are what account for the languid 
tributes to Waterhouse, Henner and Bouguereau. The "Cosmo 
politan” therefore advises architects and mers to die before 
reaction and revolt have set in. It is the tragedy of art that the 
artist works for the art public and that the art publie won't and 
can't and mustn't stand by the artist—else, where were progress? 
—"Cosmopolitan" in Boston Transcript. 


Porosiry AND Frost Resistance oF Bricks,—The prevailing 
idea about these qualities is that a brick with high percentage of 
porosity will crack or burst when soaked with water and after- 
ward exposed to a freezing temperature, due to the expansion of 
the water when changing to ic This defect will show itself 
plainer the higher the percentage of absorption. The conclu- 
sions usually following such arguments are that a brick with 
moderate porosity is preferable for building purposes, It is, 
therefore, very interesting to know the results of experiments 
made along this line, and the following table was published by 
the Royal Technical Experiment Station, ‘The tests were made 
on ten bricks, ard the results are the average of the obtained 
de The tests constituted a twenty-five times freezing and 
consequent thawing. In order to find the frast resistance the 
bricks were subjected to a compression test, and the percentage 
resistance was figured from the same. To make the results plain 
the bricks were arranged in order of their percentage absorption, 
and in case there y relationship between porosity and frost 
resistance the last columns should maintain the same ratio as the 
absorption column, It is evident from these results that these 
two qualities do not have anything in common. Increased 
absorption does not always mean less frost resistance, There 
are a few exceptions, but the main results are very irregular. 
No. 2, a nearly vitrified brick, shows the least frost resistance 
No. 8 and No, 16 also show great variations, The results in 
the lowest part of the table are very interesting, as it shows 
high porosity and high frost resistance. Rather remarkable is 
the inerease in compressibility after freezing in several cases: 


Absorp- Compression, Percentage 


. tion per- Before After loss ol 
No. Kind of brick, freezing. stability. 
1. Buff face brick NT 667 

2. Paving brick ... 764 119 

3. Paving brick 5 132 

4. Face brick . 411 

5. Face brick 1 1,136 

6. Hardburnt brick : 

T. Buff face brick 


8. Face brick 
9. Paving brick 
Face brick 


Red face brick. 


First-class paver . 6.90 
Common brick on V0 
Face and paving brick.. 7.82 
Common brick ...... 8.17 
Backing-up brick ...... 8.30 
Common brick 8.30 
Sewer brick 8.41 
Common brick ... 850 
Face brick ... 9.22 


Common brick .. 9.94 554 
Machine paver .. 10.60 229 
Common brick ... 10.80 397 
Face brick . 11.10 331 
Common brick 11.58 237 
96. Backing-up brick . 12.24 271 
27. Face brick 12.29 251 
28. Face brick ... 12.48 384 
29. Arch brick .. 13.20 189 
30. Common brick . 13.30 85 
31. Common brick 13.46 968 
32. Machine brick ......... 13.60 369 
33. Common brick ........ . 13,70 207 
94. Buff face brick sanea saat 596 
85. Backing-up brick 16,31 249 
36. Backing-up brick 18.85 263 
7. Machine brick .......... 19.54 218 
38. Machine brick ......... 19.70 389 
39. Backing-up brick tese 2240 166 
40. Backing-up brick ...... 24.11 105 101 —3.8 


—Thonindustrie Z eitung, 
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T preliminary enquiry into the building of the 

Small-pox Hospital in Philadelphia, to which we 
referred last week, has resulted in the holding under 
bonds for trial of the architect, contractors and sundry 
officials involved in the alleged conspiracy. 
to the more 


In addition 
generally understood methods of securing 


to themselves a goodly "graft," the contractors in this 
case seem to have discovered a wholly new way of 
avoiding performing the work for which they collected 
the price. Naturally, included in the contractors’ con- 
tract was the draining and grading of the grounds and 
as this work was evidently done there was no apparent 
reason why the city should not pay for it, and so the 
contractors did receive pay in full on these items. But 
it appears by the testimony that, by the use of "influ- 
ence," they had dexterously arranged with the Superin- 
tendent that the work should actually be performed by 
the inmates of the House of Correction without a cent's 
outlay on their own part. The records of the latter 
institution show that during two hundred days a gang 
of ten men from the House of Correction were em- 
ployed for six hours each day in saving from depletion 
the bank-account of these very ingenious hangers-on of 
"the Ring" which Mayor Weaver is endeavoring to 
destroy. 


NE of the most curious cases of obfuscation we have 

ever seen is that of the writer of an article in the 

San Francisco Post for September 22. It seems that 
the report which Mr. Daniel H. Burnham has for several 
months been preparing on the proper plan to be adopted 
for the improvement and beautification oi the city is 
intended to be a very elaborate and handsomely illus- 
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No. 1557. 
trated affair. The citizens are deeply interested in the 
project, which has been under discussion for several vears, 
and it is quite proper that the report should be complete 
and first-class in ev Naturally, proposals were 
invited from the printers in the city and as naturally there 
was universal outcry when it was discovered that the 
lowest bid came írom an "unfair" shop where the 


wretched slaves employed were actually willing to work 
nine hours per day in place of the eight ordained by 
Unfortunately the city charter con- 
tains a section which recites that on all city work “eight 


Union magnates 


hours shall be the maximum hours of labor on any 
calendar day." One would think this ought to settle 
the matter, but the writer in the Post in his indignation 
goes on in this strain; "Aside from this technical objec- 
tion, however, is the broader and more important prin- 
ciple that the bid is in direct competition with nearly 
every other printing business in the city [the italics are 
ours], and that if the award is made the entire taxpay- 
ing community will contribute to the support of a busi- 
ness in direct antagonism to Union labor.” The Post 
writer's idea of the purposes of competitive bidding 
seems to be as hazy as his belief in the supreme right 
of Union Labor is typical of the feeling that prevails 
in that Union-ridden city. 


NOTHER instance of lack of clarity in 

appears in the reply to the recent spe 
on the results of the operations of the Illinois Tunnel 
Company which is now made by Mr. George W. Jackson, 
the general manager. It will be remembered that the re- 
sult of the filing of the experts' report was the issue 
of an order that practically put a stop to the operations 
of the Tunnel Co. pending an agreement with the public 
authorities as to how the further tunnelling operations 
shall be conducted. Naturally, it is Mr. Jackson's cue to 
argue that the settling of buildings along the route of the 
tunnels is due to some other cause than the tunnelling, 
and yet while denying that the sinking in question can be 
caused by his own horizontal bores he asserts the belief 
that the trouble lies with the buildings and their method 
of construction and draws attention to the well-known 
fact that when foundations are prepared by sinking cais- 
sons down to bed-rock a settlement of the adjoining build- 
ing usually results. It seems to us that just here Mr. 
Jackson proves too much, for every one knows that the 
back-filling about a vertical caisson can be made more 
solid than the back-filling about a horizontal tube con- 
structed in a larger horizontal bore hole. 


reasoning 


ial report 


N his letter, Mr. Jackson expresses views directly in 
I opposition to those we enounced last week as to 
the duty devolving upon the maker of a deep excavation 
of preserving the stability of buildings adjacent to it. 
Mr. Jackson writes: "As I understand the law, any prop- . 
erty-holder has a right to construct a building to any 
depth he may desire on his own property without any 
liability to adjoining property-holders, simply having to 
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give notice to adjoining property-holders that he is about 
to construct a building to such a depth and it is the 
duty of each property-holder to protect his own build- 
ing." We believe Mr. Jackson's view is distinetly a mis- 
apprehension, 
pletely at the mercy of his richer neighbor, as he would 
Suppose that A, a poor man, 


The law cannot put a poor man so com- 


be in such a case as this: 
without money or credit, but yet the owner of a sub- 
stantial building and the site on which it stands, receives 
t excavation next door 


notice that B is to dig a thirty-fo 
and he must look to the securing of his own building, 
since B will be at no charge in the matter. A cannot 
and B will not do the needed underpinning and so A's 
building falls into B's excavation. Is it supposable that, 
> as this, a jury would not give A damag 
The law will not justify a man in 
y as to inflict injury 


in such a c 
in full against B? 
using his own property in such a wa) 
and this is shown daily by the ease 


neces are suppr 


on his neighbor 
with which nu 
of adjoining owners, and yet th 
itself in using one's own property as a shooting-gallery 


sed on the complaint 


is nothing unlawful in 


or a boiler-shop. 


HE fact that, as we recently recorded, New York 
City increases in population by about two hundred 
thousand persons per year is impress 
impressive as the fact that in the same city something over 
two hundred cadavers have to be disposed of each day 
To be sure, two hundred funeral 


ve, but not quite so 


throughout the year. 
cortéges do not make much of an impression trickling 
through the gayety of the usual street scene, but they 
must have a very depressing effect on the rental value of 
houses on the routes leading to the ferries. Even dis- 
posed of with the severe economy of space that prevails 
in the Potters’ Field, a little figuring will show that a 
considerable area of ground is permanently withdrawn 
from use each year, and that very shortly, owing to the 
demands of the increasing hordes of the living, there 
will be very little space left for the dead within such easy 
reach of the centres of life as will make it profitable for 
undertakers to follow their calling, as it obviously will 
not be if the time consumed per funeral is to be greatly 
increased, for the expenses attending death and burial 
have already reached a limit which the family of average 
For this ever- 


means cannot consent to have exceeded. 
nearing perplexity there is one relief, the general adoption 
of cremation. 


T was fortunate for the growth of the feeling in favor 
of cremation that the death of Dr. James R. Chad- 
wick, of Boston—who was killed by a fall from a window 
a few weeks ago—did not occur before his tact and con- 
vinced energy had nursed the Massachusetts Cremation 
Society to a stature that now promises a long and useful 
life. We do not know the total number of cremations in 
this country since, in 1876, the first furnace—an abso- 
lutely private undertaking—was established in Washing- 
ton, Pa., but there were, during the year 1904, thirty-two 
hundred and twenty cremations effected in the United 
States at crematories in many cities. Of this number the 
two crematories of the Massachusetts Cremation Society, 
at Forest Hills and Mount Auburn, were, next to that at 


San Francisco, most largely patronized, and this was 
due to the skill and industry with which Dr. Chadwick 
had conducted his propaganda. As compared with the 
number of incinerations twenty years before, when there 
were, in the whole country, only twenty-five bodies re- 
duced to ashes, the growth of the practice scems fairly 
rapid and satisfactory, and promises to gain favor in 
geometrical rather than arithmetical proportion. 


W" have more than once expressed the belief that 


a mistake is being made in the establishment in 
this country of so many architectural schools, as the 
almost inevitable effect of the competition is to prevent 
or delay the growth of any one of them up to the fullest 
Dut the present attempt at decentraliza- 
tion of instruction in art in France and the establishment 
of sundry * 


possible stature. 


"écoles régionales" show that the existence of 
a single great school, such as the École des Beaux-Arts, 
is nowadays in France held to have certain disadvantages 
in that it essentially encourages merely official art and 
hampers the growth of that which is more purely in 
dividualistic. At present, im this country, the leading 
architectural schools are perhaps too compactly grouped 
—in Boston, Cambridge, New York, Ithaca and Phila- 
delphia—and a wider geographical distribution of such 
educational centres would have certain unquestionable 
advantages, so we believe that in time the architectural 
departments of Washington University, at St. Louis; 
Tulane University, at New Orleans, and the University 
of California, at Palo Alto, will be found to be judiciously 
distributed with a view to permanent usefulness. The 
Northwest as vet similar centre. 
Chicago, where one would naturally expect to find a 
school that would seriously compete with the older ones 
in the East, seems to be content with the classes at the Art 
Institute and the Armour Institute, which, to be sure, 
are rendering very useful service. Perceiving the lack, 
and believing in the opportunity, the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor, one of the great universities of the 


lacks a educational 


country, now announces that, "if possible," a chair of 
architecture is to be added to its department of engineer- 
ing next year, and we cannot believe that it will be found 
impossible to procure either the needed endowment or a 
proper and efficient staff. 
lt President of the Architectural Association, Mr. 
E. Guy. Dawber, in his annual address expresses 
the opinion that there is every reason why architects 
should "sign" their work after the manner of painters 
and sculptors everywhere, and in consonance with the 
modern custom that prevails quite generally amongst 
the Continent. 
It is curious that, when professional opinion both in Eng- 


architects in Paris and elsewhere on 
land and in this country is so generally favorable to this 
proposed custom, it should make such slow headway in 
both countries. To our mind the name of John R. 
Thomas, Architect, modestly cut on a stone in one of the 
basement courses of the New York Hall of Records 
adds distinctly to the interest and value of the building, 
and is in better professional good taste than if found on 
a bronze or marble tablet inside the vestibule, companied 
with the names of mayor, aldermen, contractors and 


politicians, 
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SOME ITALIAN LOGGIAS.—I1 
ABANDON the Middle Ages in favor of the Ren 


ch is attributed to Brunelleschi and, at any rate, is in the style 
and taste of that master of Italian architecture. Rich, outside 
the times that followed, which, in Italy, are enriched wit and in, with della Robbian terra-cottas, those who admire the 
unheard of number of loggias. Filipo Brunelleschi, the Co- work of that family admire here espec: a bas-relief, of incon 
a of the Hospital of testable beauty, that represents the meeting of SS. Dominice and 


ince and 


lumbus of Classic architecture, built the logg 
the Innocents at Florence, a building that has been the model of | Francis 


many a Tuscan loggia. It belongs nearly to the first quarter of the Florence contributes to our subject a unique monument, the 


fos men 
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LOGGIA 


I S. PAOLO, FLORENCI 

Brunelle irchite 
Mth century (1428), and, embellished as its exterior is with a Loggia degli Uffizi by Gior; Vasari, whose statue should be 
very poem of graciousness—a cycle of putti by Andrea Della found somewhere in the structure, since this Aretine architect and 


Robbia—it seems too fanciful to some who really do not under writer here erected his chef d'œuvre, in so far as architecture is 
stand the value of clarity and simplicity. Vis-à-vis and a little concerned—he also practised painting, it must be remembered 
to one side, Antonio da Sangallo, the elder, followed Brunelleschi, for this rank cannot be rded to the loggias he built at Arezzo, 


t : 


vU 


PORTICO OF STA. MARIA NOVELLA, NEAR AREZZO 


on the Piazza native citv, or to the Umilta at Pistoja, which was finished 


building a fine loggia which almost joins the f t 
del Annunziata by means of a very slender portico reared in front by him 
of the church of the same name, after a design also by Sangallo Che loggias Vasari, built at Arezzo (1573-81), followed in point 
t at Florence (1560-74) and composed a piazza 
it resemblance to the Piazza di S. Marco at 


These two loggias have an evident affinity with the Loggia di S of time those 
Paolo in the Piazza della Sta. Ma Novella, also at Florence which has a 
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Venice. As Vasari could not fnish his grand and architectonic Sangallo’s loggia thereto opposite, affirms its originality in a frieze 
ice I by Giovanni Della Robbia, already known to those of my readers 
the who remember my paper on that family. 


gia degli Uffizi, he had successors, but s 
D 


monument, the 


cases taken account of successors t 
nator of the Of greater merit than this papal logg 
del Mercato at Monte Sansavino, also in 


have not in othe 


original designer, so, here I merely mention the orig Siena is the Loggia 
I T 


uscany, which, though 


design cannot expand the scope of my study, which of itself 


LOGGIA OF THE OSPEDALE DEL CEPPO, PISTOJA. 


extends in Tuscany, not only to Arezzo but to Siena and Pistoja, the theme is identical, achieves a vastly better effect. This is the 
in the first city including the Loggia del Papa, and in the latter work of Antonio da Sangallo, who also designed the loggia and 
the Loggias of the Lyceum Forteguerri and the Hospital portico of the Annunziata at Florence, and those who know this 


The Loggia del Papa, designed in 1460 by Federighi, an artist loggia at Monte Sansavino have the pleasure of knowing a very 


we do not know much about, is not notable for its originality noblé bit of classic architecture, for it is designed with a charac 


PALAZZO DEL CONSIGLIO, VERONA 


The Logs 
less common and recalls Bramante's work 


a Forteguerri, on the other hand, is of a beauty that is — teristic treatment of the architrave, a movement that is repeated in 
although actually de another very famous Tuscan loggia, that of Sta. Maria delle 


at Arezzo which, just outside the city, sets in the middle 


signed, as it appears, by Gherardo Silvani, an architect, who has 
no great reputation. As to the del Ospedale, this imita of a verdant bit of sward; this loggia is the work of Benedetto 
tion of the loggias of the Innocents and of S. Paolo, as well as of da Majano, famous sculptor and well-known architect. The Are 
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tine loggia, poorly restored, is attached on three sides to a church 
begun in 1449 by Domenico del Fattore. About half a century 
later, Benedetto da Majano built this loggia which holds to his life 
as architect about the same place as his famous pulpit in Sta. 
Croce at Florence—a very lyric of love petrified in stone—holds 
to his life as sculptor. 

Near Montemarciano, on the Provincial route styled "Seven 
Bridges" (Arezzo), there is an oratory called the Oratory of 
Montemarciano, wherein in his youth Masaccio was to have exe- 
cuted certain paintings. Indeed, there is there a fresco of the Vir- 
gin and Saints by the great master. This oratory somewhat recalls 
Sta. Maria delle Grazie at Arezzo, with its loggia about it, full 
of charm. ‘The loggia has a less age than the church, since the 
oratory belongs to the 15th century, while the loggia dates from 
the following century, being carried out seemingly at the time the 
oratory was restored, 

Once more Tuscany was to see a treasure, thanks to the talent 
of Giuliano da Majano, in the loggia at Macerata, again “dei Mer- 
canti,” erected in 1505. The common ascription is erroneous, 
and the loggia at Macerata must be assigned to siano di 
Fabriano, 

I will not speak of the loggias of the Vatican, for, to-day, I do 
not care to be drawn into a discussion of painting, and the gre: 
interest of these loggias centres in the frescos painted on the 
vaults and pilasters by Giuliano Romano, Perino del Vaga, Poli 
doro da Caravaggio, Gianfrancesco Penni, Giovanni da Udine. I 
fer, rather, to speak of the loggia at Brescia, an exquisite 
ition assigned to Tommaso Formentone, a townsman who, 
however, only prepared the wooden model in 1489. Luigi Vanvi- 
telli worked on it as late as 1749, and in 1876-1900 there was a 
lively dispute as to whether it should or should not be restored to 
its original fifteenth-century condition. 

Il Formentone carries us to Vicenza and into Venetia, the home 
of many an interesting Renaissance loggia. 

At Vicenza the loggia in the courtyard of the bishop's palace, 
not very well known and wrongfully ascribed to Il For- 
mentone, is worthy of attention, if for nothing more than 
that it brings to light the name of an able artist, hardly known 
yesterday, Bernardino da Milano, who finished it two years after 
the death of Il Formentone (1492). 

Here at Milan, the “city of columns,” according to Sthendal, 
we are reminded of the picturesque loggia of the “Lazzaretto” 
which has been destroyed in our own day. Executed in ter 
cotta it, too, recalls the name of a little-known artist, Lazzaro 
Palazzi, who began the “Lazzaretto” in 1488. 

Leaving the metropolis of Lombardy, it is hardly necessary to 
turn our attention to the story of Sansovino's celebrated loggia 
at the foot of the Campanile of St, Mark at Venice, which is to 
be rebuilt from the fragments recovered from the ruins of the 
t tower. It will be more useful to examine the famous loggia 
of Fra Giocondo at Verona which belongs to that master of 
much, or as little, as the Loggia della Sig 
noria belongs to Orcagna. About this structure we know that the 
dates relating to it run from 1476 to 1492 and we know the name 
of many artists who labored on it, such as Leonardo Pellegrini, 
a certain Gianfrancesco Cipolla, Luigi Cendrata, Daniele Banda, 
enone dei Turchi, and an attempt has been made to recognize 
Fra Giocondo in a bust on the first story of the structure. But 
the ascription must be accepted with some reserve. The beauty 
of the Veronese loggia is enhanced with color and gilding, and 
from this point of view it may well be taken as a model, 

Less famous, the Loggia del Consiglio at Padua—the Veronese 
building is also assigned to the Council—in the Piazza della Sig- 
noria is nevertheless a isfactory ensemble which was erected 
in the fifteenth century by Biagio Rossetti, a Ferrarese artist. 

"The compass and chisel of Venetia, which, during the Renais- 
sance, essentially held possession of Ravenna, have produced 
ior the horizon of our study the Loggia del Giardino Portuensi, 
and readers who are studying the Italian loggia should not ne- 
glect this monument of the Italo-Byzantine: Pompeii. 

I have to turn now to the Baroco, if I would mention, as I am 
going to, the Loggia di Mercato Nuovo at Florence, a structure 
that belongs to the last half of the sixteenth century (1547-51). 
The lines which Gianbattista del Tasso gave to this loggia, which 
is only a few steps distant from the Uffizi, border on an art which 
knows how to produce grand' effects: it is remarkable alike for 
its proportions and its details; the niches which grace its piers 
have an air of tranquility that halts every person at all sensitive 
to beauty. The structure is in need of strengthening, and this 
has lately been ordered. 

In the very depths of the fantastic Baroco period, Lorenzo 
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Bernini had the courage to reveal himself, at the time when he 
had the vision of the loggias of St. Peter's at Rome, which all the 
world knows. Every one knows that Bernini, architect, sculptor, 
painter, caricaturist, revealed himself as the Michael Angelo of 
the seventeenth century by creating the most scenographic square 


ITTA IN THE PIAZZALE MICHELANGIOLO, FLORENCE. 
Prof Architect, 


Poggi, 


in all Italy, with its enclosing porticos. Two hundred and eighty- 
four columns and almost a hundred statues combine to introduce 
one to the most celebrated temple of Christianity, an imposing 
symphony which resulted from the efforts. of such contrasted 
geniuses as Rossellino, Bramante, Antonio da Sangallo, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Carlo Maderno and Lorenzo Bernini 

And after so much beauty and vital richness came—sterility 
and anemia, That is to say, there followed the portico of S 
Franceso di Paola at Naples, tedious beyond expression: the 
Gothic eclecticism of Padua with its Amulea, designed 
by Ernesto Maestri; the Classicism of Florence—a branch this of 
the great eclectic tree—with the Loggia Michael Angelo de 
signed by Giuseppe Poggi. This loggia, though better conceived 
than the one at Padua, none the less exhibits the sterility of in 
vention and the anemia of the nineteenth century to which it 
belongs; so we cannot admire this art which knows neither force 
nor faith and expresses itself im an zsthetic impersonalism 
Impersonalism is the cachet of these loggias that have brought 
us to Naples, to Padua, to Florence. And yet we must believe 
that modern art, in spite of the powerlessness that transforms 
our architects into mere copyists, is really seeking to find in the 
life that surrounds us the inspiration and the form for a true 
contemporaneous art 


y 


I am sorry not to be able to point out any Italian loggia that 
expresses the present movement in art, Perhaps the twentieth 
century will produce one for our sons ALFREDO MELANI 


CREMATORIES AND COLUMBARIA.' 


REMATION was practised by the primitive Aryans, who con- 

C signed the bodies of the dead to the flames in the belief 

that by that means alone the body could be transformed 

into a spirit, In Rome, from the close of the Republic to the end 
of the fourth Christian century, burning was the general rule 

At one time all the great nations of the world, the Egyptians, 
Persians and Chinese excepted, practised cremation. The Egypt 
ians staunchly adhered to their custom of embalming or disem- 
boweling their dead, thus rendering them somewhat harmless. In 
China cremation is, comparative aking, a modern practice. 
There is evidence to show to what extent cremation was prac- 
tised in this country by the Druids, Celts and the early British; 
many examples of the urns used by them to preserve the ashes 
of the dead may be seen in the British Museum. 

In 1797 a Jesuit Father, and a member of the Institute of 
France, proclaimed the necessity of substitutirg cremation for 
burial; there was some discussion of the ways and means, and an 
attempt was made to secure an enactment, but it was futile, and 
in the end the subject became dormant. In 186( i 
were published in Italy commending the method of cremation, but 
i not until 1872 tha ay practical experiments were made; 
in this year Gorini published the results of his experiments. In 


sp 


‘Extracts from a paper by Mr. Albert C. Freeman, in the Builders’ Journal. 
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1873 Professor Brunetti detailed his experience, and exhibited the 
results with a model of his furnace at the great exhibition at 
Vienna. In France the adoption of cremation was delayed by 
the fear of the process affording criminals an opportunity of de 
their crimes. In 1875 a report was drawn 
a Commission of Municipal Council- 


stroying any trace of 
up in favor of cremation by 
ors and Sanitarians, but the police objections nullified it. The 


agitation, however, continued until 18 when the Minister of the 


AT away 

PLANS FOR A CREMATORIUM, BY THE AUTHOR 
Interior gave his permission for the establishment of a cremato: 
rium, but to be used merely as an experiment and for cremating 
the débris of the 1887 the law 
amended that any person in a position to dispose of his wordly 
belongings by will was given complete option in respect to the 
burial or burning of his body after death. In 1889 there were 
forty-nine cremations at the Paris Municipal Crematorium; in 
1903 the number had reached 306 

The history of cremation in Great Britain dates back to 1574, 
when the late Sir Henry Thompson contributed an article to the 
Contemporary Review, describing the process and arguing strongly 
in favor of its adoption. A society was formed for the purpose 
of advocating cremation in April, 1874 

In 1879 the crematorium at Woking was erected, but as the 
Home Office prevented its utilization it lay idle for several years 
In 1882 the council of the Society was requested by Captain 
Hanham, of Blandford, Dorsetshire, to undertake the cremation 
of two deceased members of his family who had left express in- 
structions to that effect. The Society being unable to undertake 
the cremation, Captain Hanham then erected a crematorium upon 
his own estate, in which the wishes of his rel: 
fully carried out. He died later, his body being cremated 
in the same furnace. 

The Government entered no protest against this operation, In 
1883 a 


dissecting-room. In was so 


ives were success- 


a year 


cremation having taken place in Wales in defiance of the 


CREMATORIUM AND COLUMBARIA, GENEVA, 


J. Brocher, Architect. 


SWITZERLAND. 


coroner’s authority, legal proceedings were consequently insti- 
tuted, These resulted in 1884 in the decision of Mr. Justice 
Stephens declaring that cremation was a legal procedure, provided 
it be effe ra without muses to others 

In April, 1884, the se of Commons refused to pass a bill 
providing 4 the ecd of cremation. The Cremation 
ciety of England, however, backed-up by the decision of M 
Justic Stephen, announced that the crematorium at Woking was 
at the service of the public, providing certain conditions were 
complied with, 
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On March 20, 1885, the Woking Crematorium was used for 
the first time; during that year three bodies were cremated. 
Since then crematoria have been erected at Golders Green, N. W., 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, Hull, Leicester, 
Bradford, llford (for the city of London), Darlington, Head- 
ingley and Glasgow. The total number of cremations in this 


country to the end of 1904 was 4,407. Crematoria are contem- 
ed at Newport (Mon.), Harrogate and Hornsey 
emation was introduced into Germany at Gotha in 1878, since 


which time several crematoria have been erected. The first cre- 
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MANCHESTER CREMATORIUM 
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Salamons & 


51 incinera- 


ation took place in ; up to the end of 1903, 
tions have been. performed 

Ihe first cremation took place in Switzerland in 1899, and up 
to the present 1,400 bodies have rated, In Den 
mark the first was in 1893, and up to the present the total is 275, 
In Sweden the first was in 1887, and up to the end of 1903 the 
total is 915 

Cremation in the United States dates back to 1873, when it was 
proposed that a crematorium should be erected in New York, but 
the idea was not carried out. The first building was erected in 1876 
by Dr. Julius Le Moyne, of Washington, Pa.; it was primarily 
designed for the cremation of his own body, but, interest 
in the subject and to assist the education of the question, he per- 
mitted its occasional use; it was utilized for the first time in De- 
cember, 1876, when the body of Baron de Palm was cremated. 
For eight years this crematorium was the only one on the Ameri 
n Continent. In 1884 the second was erected at lcaster, 
where three bodies were cremated during the first year; the year 
following the New York and Buffalo crematoria were erected, 
when nine bodies were cremated in the first mentioned and one 
in the second. Since that year after year has more 
crematoria erected, until now there are twenty-five at the service 
of the public. In 1902 the total number of bodies cremated in 
the United States of America was 3,105, and from the commence- 
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HULL CREMATORIUM. 


1. E. White, City Engineer 


ment up to the end of 1902, 19,071. (The complete statistics of 
1903 and 1904 I am at present unable to obtain) 

The first crematorium to be erected in Canada was at Montreal 
in 1902, and in Australia, at Adelaide, in 1903, 

The indifference on the subject of cremation, we must conclude, 
is in a large measure due to ignorance. We may now inquire 
as to the process of cremation and what constitutes a crer 
rium and columbarium. The body is placed during the se 
upon a catafalque or table. When the sentence is 
reached the shell is either withdrawn through an opening at the 


rvice 
committal 
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rear or lowered by noiseless mechanical means to tlie cremating 
room, where it is deposited on a carriage which conveys it to the 
memerating-chamber of the furnac No flames touch it; it is 
placed in a chamber which presents a bright orange-colored tint, 
and is destroyed purely by the agency of gases generated either 
by the use of coal, c or In the course of an hour and a 
half the remains, which are in the form of ashes, are swept by an 
asbestos brush into the urn which is placed below the heated 
chamber. The remains are afterward sealed and handed to the 
representatives of the mourners, to be subsequently deposited in 
the niche of chapel, colonnade or columbarium, or may be 
buried in the earth. 

Among the subjects upon which the profession does not pos- 
sess any great amount of knowledge, and which is before long 
bound to become not only an interesting but a profitable addition 
to architectural practice, is the design of crematoria and colum- 
baria, Speaking generally, the following provision should be 
made in the planning of a crematorium: A chapel or cremating 
hall, incinerating-chamber, vestry and a waiting-room for the use 
of those relatives or friends anxious to remain until the body has 
been reduced to ashes, 

As these buildings are invariably unconsecrated, it is immate- 
rial whether or not they are placed upon the site with a due 
aspe at the same time I. should certainly advocate that 
every building be planned so that the head of the catafalque or 
entrance into the incinerating chamber be arranged to face due 


caster 


east. The cremating hall or chapel should be planned with a 
minimum floor space of 1,200 feet super, this being exclusive 


of that space occupied by the catafalque or table upon which the 
body is placed during the service. 

I have found in most of the foreign crematoria that niches are 
provided in the walls of the chapel for the reception of urns, thus 
making a combination of a crematorium and columbarium. 

The plan by the author, above, shows a crematorium, with hall, 
ineinerating-chamber and vestry; im this case the incinerating 
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chamber is arranged on the same level as the chapel or hall 
Some designers consider it a more advisable plan to arrange the 
whole of the cremating apparatus in the basement under the 
chapel, « level than the latter, so that when the com 
mittal sentence in the funeral service— 
reached the coffin is automatically lowered as in earth-burial, in- 
stead of being drawn through the opening at the end of the cata 
falque. It is, however, necessary in all-cases to provide a base 
ment to receive the lower portion of the incinerating furnace, the 
stoking of the apparatus being performed at this lower level (sec 
section on this page), which should have a height of about 7 feet. 
The majority of the foreign crematoria have their cremating-cham- 
bers under the chapels, or at a lower level than the same, In 
Great Britain, with the exception of Glasgow, they are placed on 
the same level as the chapels. 

The jncinerating-chamber, when planned for a single furnace, 
should be 35 feet 6 inches long and 21 feet in width; when two 
or more furnaces are provided, then the superficial area will be 
ased in proportion. The chimney-shaft should be arranged 
in as close proximity to the cremating furnace as possible; it 
should be erected to a minimum height of 60 feet Some of the 
crematoria chimneys are carried up to a greater height; for in 
stance, the Hull Municipal Crematorium chimney is 70 feet, but, 


at a lower 


hes to 


inc 
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to suit the working of both Messrs. Simon's and Toisoul, Fradet 
& Co.'s furnaces, 60 feet will be found s ctory. It is advis- 
able to clothe the chimney with a tower and avoid the sight of a 
feature which is anything but artistic, however well treated. 

In the planning of columbaria it is the general practice to ar- 
range a large hall with the external walls honeycombed with 
niches or  latebrz. 
The vase-shaped urns 


measure about 1 foot 
G inches high, and 
those of the box- 


shape measure 16 
inches by.8 inches and 
are & high, 
The only columbaria 
in this country are at 
Golders Green and 
Liverpool, but neither 
can be taken as a good 
example. There is a 
columbarium in the 
Hedon Road Ceme- 
tery, Hull, which is 
constructed in the 
form of a grotto; it is 
both picturesque and 
original. The Liver- 
columbarium is 

arranged in the crypt 

under the chapel, and 
has provision for upward of 480 urns. In the Manchester crema- 
torium provision is made for the reception of urns both on the 
inside and outside of the external walls of the chapel, those on the 
outside being protected from the weather by colonnades. 

The most magnificent building in existence is that of the Odd 
Fellows’ Cemetery Company at San Fr 

This building is planned with a large rotunda, having four 
quadrants leading from the same; it is arranged in two stories, 
and has provision for upward of 5,000 niches of great variety both 
in size and style. 

It is essential in planning a columba 
so that they are easy of access, 
with marble or beveled plate- 
detachable copper or 
frescoed or draped 


inches 


I. O. O. F. COLUMBARIUM, 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 
B. J. S. Cahill, Architect. 
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pool 


ncisco, 


rium to arrange all niches 

The front of each is enclosed 
iss, held in position by means of 
ames, the interior being tinted, 


bronze 


EXCAVATIONS IN UPPER EGYPT 
T expedition which left England at Christmas-time last 
year to 


y make excavations between Edfu and Esna in 
Upper Egypt has returned, and the objects of antiquity 
discovered have arrived in England, after a somewhat prolonged 


season, says Mr, John Garstang, in the Time. 

Hierakonpolis, the home of Egypts earliest. kings, was the 
palace selected for the first investigation. The palace site is 
well known from the researches of former explorers, and con- 
sequently the present excavations were made rather in the outly- 
ing township, which proved to be almost wholly of protodynastic 
age. Immediately below the rubbish of more recent times, strata 
representing the third and earlier dynasties were come upon; it 
was even possible in some instances to trace the walls of houses 
and the disposition of rooms and passages of that remote date, 
about 3000 m, c. Vases of alabaster and granite, as well as flint 
knives of conspicuously delicate workmanship, and other small 
objects, served to illustrate the archeology of the time and local- 
ity. As the dry season came on, however, the ground in general 
hard for the careful excavation demanded by so 
important a site, and work thereon was postponed until a more 
favorable season. 

Meanwhile, within the great fortress which stands imme- 
diately opposite upon the edge of the western desert, and seems 
to have been built in a contemporary age for the protection of 
this palace, it was found by experiment that previous excavators 
had not penetrated deeply enough to reach its lowest historical 
strata, At a depth which varied according to the accumulation 
of sand from two to three metres below the existing surface, a 
whole necropolis of the prehistoric age was discovered and 
excavated; 188 graves were registered and photographed in 
detail. They seem to range in date from about the middle por- 
tion of the predynastic sequence until the beginning of the first 
dynasty. In themselves they have provided much that is of 
interest, and in relation to the walls of the fortress, associated 
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with the tomb structures of later date upon the outside, have 
furnished reliable evidence that the fortress itself belongs to a 
date lying between the first and third dynasties. 

At the completion of that excavation, after nearly two months 
of work, explorations were made throughout the whole region 
lying southward as far as Hissayeh. Tentative excavations were 
made at several points. At Edfu the remains seem to be of 
Ptolemaic times, while at Hissayeh some interesting funereal 
furniture and hieroglyphic papyri of pre-Ptolemaic date were 
discovered in the débris of a former excavation. Plundering 
during very recent times had rendered these sites unsuitable for 
the continuous work of an or; d expedition; consequently, 
after the third month, camp was fixed at Esna on the northern 
limit of the concession. 

As is often the case, rumors that the place had been plundered 
had in some measure saved it for the excavators. The smaller 
tombs of the great necropolis at once gave evidence of their 
origin during the Hyksos period; it seems probable (though the 
results of further avations must be awaited before a definite 
conclusion can be established) that the site came into being dur- 
ing the pressure from the north in those troubled times upon 
the capital at Thebes. During the prosperous era of the Egyptian 
monarchy which followed—the age of the Pharaohs of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth dynasties—the site at Esna seems to have 
fallen into neglect; but from the twentieth dynasty, which her- 


alded the period of the decline of the yptian power, about 
1000 n, c, Esna again came into prominence. 
Two great mounds, conspicuous in the desert from afar, 


proved to be tomb structures of this later date. These, cleared 
of their accumulated sand, disclosed great structures of brick 
in good preservation, which comprised a series of eight or ten 
chambers upon the ground floor with a stairway leading up to a 
similar series above. The arches and vaults were pointed, in 
nearly every case, In a stone-lined chamber within the largest 
structure there was found the head of an apis carved in stone, 
of the time of Rameses V1.; and numerous remains of animals 
sacrificed at that shrine were found within the chamber. These 
structures were in reality great tombs, built, it would seem, for 
the permanent use of some family. Unfortunately, a conflagra- 
tion within the chambers, which seemed to have been deliberately 
brought about, had destroyed much archwxological evidence; but 
the architecture illustrated is of a new interest. The largest of 
these tombs stood upon a base 14.8 metres (nearly 5O feet) 
square; and its height was half its length, measured from its 
lowest course, deep in the sand, to the existing summit, which 
seems to be original. 
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FIFTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
ILL. MR, S. S. BEMAN, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL, 

The building is 165 feet deep and 100 feet front, and is built 
of Bedford stone. The first story is devoted ‘oa large corridor or 
inner vestibule, containing the cloak-rooms, toilet-rooms, Sunday- 
schools, ete. The main auditorium, seating 1,500 people, is above 
this corridor, and is approached through it. 

The building is practically fireproof, the floors being of re: 
inforced concrete and mosaic, It is heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. Cost, $125,000. 
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Although this group was installed several years ago, we have 
never illustrated it, save by an unsatisfactory pen-and-ink sketch. 
Its erection is mainly due to the efforts of the Society of the 
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Cincinnati, who organized a competition for the monument as 
early as 1870. 

Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
W. CAMPBELL CLARK, ESQ., BROAD 
HOWARD & CAULDWELL, 


A general view of this house will be found in our issue for 
OE 16, 


^. NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


LowpoN's SrREET GkowTH.—London was increased m the 
year by 374 new streets, with a total length of over seventy-four 
miles, and 23,209 new houses were built. 


No PickETING Law "There is no such thing as peaceful, 
polite and gentlemanly picketing, any more than there can be 
peaceful mobbing or lawful lynching,” declared Judge F. A. 
Smith, of the Appellate Court, a few days ago, in deciding against 
Franklin Union of Press Feeders and three members who had 
been fined $100 each and sentenced to thirty days' imprisonment 
for violation of an injunction secured by the Chicago Typothetze. 
The cases of Fred Kitchel, Charles Smith and John Mucher 
were taken to the Appellate Court by Franklin Union, against 
which, as an organization, a decree imposing a fine of $1,000 had 
been entered. This decree is affirmed by the Appellate Court. 


PmorosEb Ministry Or Fine Arts FOR ENGLanp.—An article 
contributed recently by Mr. M, H. Spielman to the Burlington 
entered a plea for a new governmental department in England, to 
be called the Ministry of Fine Arts, Mr. Spielman now returns 
to the same charge with a paper in the Nineteenth Century, in 
which he develops his argument at gr length. hne points 
of the discussion, the various advantages and disadvantages that 
might acerue under national control of the arts, are too many to 
be taken up here, but we may quote his closing paragraph as a 
summary of his opinion: 

"The main point is that with a Ministry of Fine Arts there 
would be a homogeneity hitherto unknown in the administra- 
tion of the art affairs of the nation, who would be taught to un- 
derstand the educative, 1g and commercial value of art 
in a way, of which there is now too little sign. With this general 
co-ordination and rearrangement there would certainly be a sav 
ing of energy and probably of expense, and a powerful agency 
for the encouragement of art and artists would be created such as 
we see abroad. What the outcome would be is not difficult to 
foresee; we should witness the greater prosperity of the artist 
and a vast improvement in public taste, and an advance in art 
production which would give the full measure of the art genius 
of the nation and beautify our cities and our homes and add con- 
siderably to the happiness of our national life." 


RAPHAEL'S Acts or THE APOSTLES IN TarEsTRY.—An official 
statement has been published by H. M. Board of Works con- 
cerning the tapestries presented to the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Works by the Baron d'Erlanger, of Paris, and exhibited 
in the Cartoon Gallery at Hampton Court Palace. The tapestries 
form part of a series made by Jeno Raes at Brussels in the 17th 
century. They are after the famous Raphael cartoons, represent- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles, which were produced at the instance 
of Pope Leo X. Seven of these original drawings are in the 
possession of the nation, and may be seen at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, They were formerly exhibited at Hampton Court, 
in the gallery where the tapestries are now placed. The tapes- 
tries formed part of the collection of the Duc d'Albe, which was 
dispersed in 1877. They were then in thirteen pieces, four of the 
subjects having been cut and made into two panels, These have 
now been rejoined, and the tapestries thoroughly restored under 
the Baron's direction and at his expense. There are, therefore, 
nine complete panels, of which seven are exhibited in the gallery 
at Hampton Court, which was expressly designed by Sir C. Wren 
for the display of cartoons from which the subjects Were taken. 
The subjects are: 1, St. Paul preaching at Athens; 2, the Death 
of Ananias; 3, the Miraculous Draught of Fishe ^i Christ de- 
livering the Keys of the Church to St. Pete Sergius Paulus, 
Roman Proconsul, converted by the miracles of St. Paul ( Elymas 
the sorcerer struck with blindness); 6, St. Peter and St. John 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; 7, St. Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra—the Priests offering Sacrifices to them; 8, the Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, and 9, the Conversion of St. Paul.—Bwilding News, 
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Socteries, PERSONAL MENTION, e x co LU e 
Q of the most serious errors of judgment, as 

things turned out, with which the writer has to 
charge himself is the advising James R. Osgood & Co., 
more than a quarter of a century ago, against accepting 
for publication the material offered by Mr. F. E. Kid- 
der as the base for a hand-book of architecture. The 
manuscript offered, which consisted largelv of clippings 
from trade-catalogues and circulars, illustrated with the 
crude wood-cuts of those days, was simply frightfuliy 
“impossible,” and it seemed grotesquely absurd that a 
boy of twenty, who had just graduated from a 
“down East” college, should have the effrontery 
to think that anything he could compile or invent had 
the remotest chance of displacing the ever-useful “ 
wine's Civil Engineer's Pocket-book,” the vade-mecum 
of those days. But Mr. Kidder believed more in him- 
self and the opportunities than he did in the writer's ap- 
preciation of him and, so, kept steadily at work on 
his pet project, getting more material together and 
working it up into better shape till, finally, it reached 
fairly useful and acceptable form. At length, in the 
year 1884, Messrs. John Wiley & Son brought out the 
first edition of Kidder's "Architects and Builders’ 
Pocket-book," which achieved an immediate success—a 
result which might have been more doubtful if the pur- 
chasers had but known the vouth and real inexperience 
of the author—and now, after twenty years, has been 
issued in a fourteenth edition, wholly rewritten and in 
bulk and real value being to the first edition about as 
fiveto one. How many more editions of this now stand- 
ard work there may be, no one can tell; 
death will throw 


raw 
small 


Traut- 


but the author's 
into the hands of others the task of 
making future revisions and corrections. 


pi E. KIDDER, who last week died at Den- 
ver, Colo., in the forty-sixth vear of his age, was 
born in Bangor, Me., and graduated at Maine State 


College as a civil engineer in his twentieth year. Later, 
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he studied architecture at Cornell University and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and after the 
usual training in the offices attempted to establish him- 
self in practice in Boston. But an unfortunate weakness 
of the lungs made it necessary to seek safer climatic 
conditions and sixteen years ago he established himself 
in Denver, where he gradually attained the standing 
of one of the safest and most reliable of practitioners. 
His real work in life, however, was rather that of the 
consulting, as distinguished from the designing, archi- 
tect, and above all was he interested in his "Pocket-book" 
and the other literary work that naturally grew out of 
it; for it was not long after the appearance of the first 
edition of this work before he found himself welcomed 
as a contributor to architectural and engineering peri- 
odicals,—less often to our own pages than to others, we 
fancy, because of a recollection on his part that in 
earlier years we had, as it were, "turned him down." 
Besides his "Pocket-book" and a not very "precious" 
work on "Churches and Chapels," Mr. Kidder was the 
author of "Building Construction and Superintendence," 
a standard work of great value—of which the third 
volume is now but just in press—based as to method of 
presentation very largely on Rivington's well-known 


“Notes on Batida | Construction." 
W JE do not recall with what definiteness the by- 
laws of the American Institute of Architects 
rule on the matter, but it is an accepted precept in all 
architectural societies that it is “unprofessional” for any 
of their members to have a mercantile interest in the 
manufacture or sale of any material or apparatus that 
may be employed in building operations. For this reason, 
Mr. P. B. Wight and Mr. J. P. Putnam, amongst 
others, withdrew from the Institute at the time when 
they, measurably, “went into trade," the former as a pio- 
neer in fireproof building, and the latter as manufacturer 
of the sanitary plumbing appliances he had invented. 
Both of these gentlemen at a later day abandoned their 
mercantile interests and recovered membership in the 
Institute. 


The reason for such resignations from pro- 
custom obtains with the engi- 


is the same 


fessional societies—the 


neering and medical associations as well 
that compels public officials to withdraw from partner- 
ship in business firms which may presumably, or 
only possibly, have occasion to bid on public contracts. 
The agent, 
individual, must be above suspicion. 


even 


whether acting for the public or for an 


HE latest case of an architect's withdrawing from 

a business entanglement—of course the dilemma 
presents two horns for his choice—is that of Mr. F. S. 
Barnum, who holds the office of architect to the Board 
of Education of Cleveland, O., 
of the City Solicitor, 
dent of a corporation engaged in the manufacture of 
concrete blocks. The City Solicitor, whose opinion was 
sought by the School Director, makes it plain that Mr. 


who, at the suggestion 
resigns his position as vice-presi- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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Barnum was not doing anything unlawful, for the fact 
was that there were plenty of other concerns who could 
supply concrete blocks that would as perfectly comply 
with the specifications that Mr. Darnum officially pre- 
He puts the case very fairly when, after pre- 
"utmost importance that every 
and appearance of faith 
goes on to say that Mr. 
ign his office in the manufac- 


pared. 
mising that it is of the 
element 
should be preserved," he 
num would do well to re 
because his 


od and fairness 


jar- 


turing concern, not ‘occupancy of such of- 


ficial position would: in any way affect Mr. Darnum's 


judgment, but for the reason that the contractors mi 
be tempted to believe that they could ingratiate them- 
selves with Mr. Barnum and elude fair and painstaking 
inspection and supervision of their work at his hands, 
by availing themselves of the option which permitted 
manufactured by the company 
As it for Mr. 


the existence of any such assump- 


materials 
was an officer.” 


them to use 
of which he 
Barnum to see that 


tion, however foundationless, would be prejudicial to his 


was easy 


professional standing, he at once withdrew from his con- 
nection with the concrete-block makers. 


Y a very curious sort of transaction, the several 
B steps of which we do not clearly understand, the 
French Government has just come into possession of the 
beautiful Chateau d'Azay-le-Rideau, in the valley of the 


Loire, which was erected in 1:521. The head of the 
Biencourt family, which has owned the chateau ever 
since 1788, recently decided to sell the property and 


there was naturally a hope that, as the chateau was al- 
nument historique," it would be purchased 
Unfortunately there were no funds 


At this juncture 


ready a "m 


by the Government. 
which could be applied to the purpose. 
the present head of the Ministry of Fine Arts bethought 
him that some two years ago there was bequeathed to 
the Nation a certain Chateau de Vez—an interesting 
enough building but hardly in the same class with the 
one at Azay-le-Rideau—together with an endowment, 
the income from which was enough to keep the building 
ion was 


in excellent repair. Just how the transubstantiz 
brought about we do not know, but the result of the min- 
ister's reflection seems to be that the family of the 
former owner of the Chateau de Vez have once more 
entered on possession of that building and the endow 
ment intended for its up-keep, while in return they seem 
to have provided the Government with enough money 
to effect the coveted purchase of the Cháteau d'Azay-le- 
Rideau, which is now National The 
actions must have been conducted with the most absolute 
discretion on the part of the governmental negotiators, 


property. trans- 


as there certainly seems to have been a possibility that the 
family pride of the present owners of the less desirable 
building at Vez might have given way before the un- 
expected possibility of acquiring in its stead one of the 
masterpieces of architecture of the time of Francis First. 


UDGING from a conversation recently had with M. 
E. Bénard, the architect of the Legislative Palace 
now building for the Republic of Mexico, he is much 
disappointed in that he cannot find justification for plac- 
ing in this country the contract for the thousands of 
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tons of structural steel which the building of that great 
structure will consume. If we had but known his dilemma 
in time, we might have whispered to him that his proper 
course was to make a contract for the needed material 
laid down, say, at Brest. Reshipment by tramp steamers 
to Vera Cruz would eat up but a small part of the 
saving between the price of American steel intended for 
home and-for European consumption, and he would 
find his thousands of tons of American steel finally de- 
livered at Mexico with a saving of thousands of dollars 


on the price which now repels him. 


TTC HE tearing down of the Plaza Hotel in New York, 

within the past few weeks, has furnished further 
satisfactory proof as to the lasting quality of the modern 
stecl-skeleton building. The hotel was built about 1879, 
so it is more probable that the metalwork was rolled 
iron than mild steel, but the evidence is favorable in 
The that the 
metalwork everywhere was found in excellent condi- 


either case. essential fact disclosed is 


tion, even the floor-beams of the kitchen and laundry, 
there 
them, as was shown by the rotted condition of the floor- 


where was much chance of moisture reaching 
ing and other woodwork, being quite unaffected by rust. 
This condition of the metal surfaces was all the more 
noteworthy because of the fact that the framework had 
not been protected by paint or any form of preservative 


compound. 


HEN it comes to the matter of municipal owner- 
ship, architects have, temporarily at least, an 
interest which is as great as that of any other class of 
citizens. If, to the schoolhouses, the fire-engine houses, 
the hospitals, libraries, and other municipal buildings 
already normally owned by the municipality, there shall 
be added the light-and-power stations, the electric and 
steam railroad buildings, the telephone exchanges and 
express offices, it will be seen that architects, as such, 
have a considerable interest in the decision of the ques- 
tion, where such buildings are concerned, whether it is 
better for themselves and their art that they should have 
for a client a single intangible essence expressed in offi- 
cial committees and commissioners of the well-known 
type, or a multitude of private citizens amongst whom 
may be found, more frequently than rarely, men of un- 
derstanding and perception, who know how to draw out 
of an artist the best that is in him by establishing a 
sympathetic programme with properly related conditions. 
We feel it will be a sorrv day for the progress of our 
art when municipal ownership takes on the vastly larger 
aspect its advocates urge. But amongst other possibil- 
ities of public ownership it had not occurred to us to 
include theatres, until the consular report on municipal 
ownership at Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
fell under our eve. It appears that the city fathers of 
Freiburg consider that not only music in the parks in 
the summer and concerts within doors in winter are 
necessary, but that the dramatic theatre itself is "an essen- 
tial element for educating the people," and so this town 
of seventy thousand souls does not shrink from making 
good the loss on its municipally owned and managed 
theatre in the amount of rather more than thirty thous- 
and dollars annually. 
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CHARLES A. CUMMINGS. 

ALF a century ago or so American architecture was at its 
lowest level. The New England carpenter, who planned 
most of our houses, had been drawn aside by changes of 

fashion írom the sober taste in which the traditions of the 
Georgian school had nurtured him and, with Downing's books or 
perhaps Batty Langley's in his hands, was a different being from 
the old carpenter with his kit of quasi-Classical moulding-planes 
and his temperate habit of design, who had preceded him. There 
were hardly any professional architects among us; the influence 
of the training of older ones lingered in the traditions of the 
builder's trade, in the buildings of the Colonial time, or in a 
few books which contained pictures, more or less adequate, of the 
Classic orders, or designs based upon them. Among the few men 
who took the title and work of architects were capable and in- 
structed builders, like the late Gridley J. F. Bryant and Nathaniel 
J. Bardley, and they gave employment to two or three designers 
of talent, but not of thorough training, Hammat Billings and 
Arthur Gilman, for instance, in whose work, so far as it remains, 
we still see much to admire, 

At this time there came forward, under just what influences 
it is not y to say, two very able artists—Edward C. Cabot, the 
honored first president of this Society, and George Snell, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of British Archit whose practice 
went far to set architecture on a solid professional footing, and 
give it the position and the quality of an understood art, They 
were followed by a group of young men of very different type 
from most of their predecessors; men of education and aspiration, 
the greater part of them college men, who twenty years earlier 
would have gravitated to the ministry or the law, but who had an 
artistic impulse that would not be satisfied in these. They found 
architecture already a profession, ling for a definite. profes- 
sional education. They took possession of it, and they and their 
successors have given Boston its prestige as a city of architec- 
ture, Among them was Charles A. Cummings, the second presi- 
dent of this Society, whose honored life we commemorate to-night. 

I have stopped to say these things because they mark the condi- 
tions under which he began his practice ; conditions that influenced 
the quality of his work, and gave tone to his career, They are in 
a way an index of the professional position in which he began his 
practice, 

Mr. Cummings's advanced schooling was in the Van Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and his architectural study was in Mr. 
Bryant's office, where he met Mr. Sears, who afterwards became 
his partner. His fondness for knowledge was great, his artis 
instinet strong; before he began practice he took a long profes- 
sional tour through Europe and Egypt—a thing not so much a 
matter of course then as now—and on his return opened an office 
for himself. After a year or two of solitary work he made a part- 
nership with Mr. Sears, a partnership which lasted with singular 
felicity and efficiency as long as he continued in practice. 

This was a most stimulating period in our architectural evolu- 
tion, The note of the time was innovation. Independence was in 
the air. The self-reliant architect had unlimited opportunity to 
embody his aspirations and experiments; could bring all the arts 
into his service. Architectural books and journals, richly illus- 
trated, photographs, new processes of reproduction; these put 
before him an abundance of precedent such as had been before 
unknown, and were soon to become, as the late Mr. Van Brunt 
used to say, an embarrassment and a snare to the young designer. 
The Gothic movement in architecture and the Romantic movement 
in letters were behind the architect; the excitement of novelty was 
his continual spur. It became the doctrine of the day, new to 
our people, that the architect should be an artist broadly versed in 
all the arts; that the correlation of the arts in great monuments 
and great cities should be his special study. The doctrine was as 
old as Vitruvius, was the foundation of the practice of the great 
artists of the Renaissance; but it came like a new gospel into our 
profession here, and all our young architects made haste to illus- 
trate it. The buildings of our cities took on a new aspect. There 
was no better representative of the new spirit than Mr. Cummings. 
He had a ready invention, a wider range of resource than most, 
a sober judgment and refined taste that held him back from un- 
profitable vagaries. His work from the beginning showed a 
dignity and sobriety that lent it character, and so it was in 
pleasant contrast to much of the work of those rather fantastic 
days. His designs were greatly varied; their composition was 
always well arranged ; their detail animated and graceful. Per- 
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haps their chief distinction was a certain tranquil elegance that 
was certainly not the common characteristic of our revival. 

I have not time or opportunity to consider his buildings in de- 
tail. The earliest that I remember, the Macullar-Parker building, 
designed in what we then called the Italian style, attracted much 
attention by its elegance, and still stands in witness of him. He 
did not work long in this style, for his travel in Italy had sent him 
home an ardent medievalist, and the invasion of the Victorian 
Gothic, which swept over our country in the sixties, chiming in 
with his own inclination, turned him quite away from Classicism 
But he was too independent to give himself over to the Victorian 
movement. The broadly pointed arches and the fair surface of 
the Italian Gothic buildings tempted him more than the buttresses, 
the sharp arches and crowded mouldings of the English. His 
liking for polychrome effect led him in the same direction. 
The polychrome treatment certainly was Victorian, but it 
was really un-English; and Mr, Cummings's tendency was, apart 
from the drift of his fellow architects, into a manner of his own. 
He was a reader and admirer of Ruskin's, though not a devotee, 
and one of his earliest buildings, the Mason & Hamlin building, 
beside the Common, is a graceful adaptation in plain white marble 
of Venetian forms, into which he may very well have been 
led by the study of Ruskin's writings. It still stands, but com- 
mercial exigencies have robbed it of the elegant loggia at its 
base that was its distinction, 

The burning of Boston in 1872 was the greatest opportunity 
and stimulus that her architects ever had, and Mr. Cummings's 
firm, in which, as I understand, the designing fell mainly to his 
share, was very busy in covering the burnt district with new com- 
mercial buildings. It is interesting to see how readily, artist 
and student as he was, he bent his ideas to the new forms and 
multiplied fenestration that were called for. Much of the work 
of that period is already displaced, but several of his buildings 
on Devonshire Street are left to show how decisively he could 
sink the restraints of style in favor of practical wants. The 
Montgomery building on Summer Street is more characteristically 
Italian than most, for all its Victorian roof, and shows the grace- 
ful trend of his design undismayed by commercial restrictions. A 
competition design for a bank building, which appears in Volume 
IL, of the “Architectural Sketch-Book,” is a very happy example 
of the play of his fancy, when it was untrammelled. It does not 
appear to have been carried out, and I doubt if the designer him- 
self would have chosen it for a bank in his later years; but it is a 
charming composition, almost purely Italian, worked out con 
amore, and with an easy command of delicate detail that would 
have done credit to Sir Gilbert Scott, 

His sense of style was keen; a natural product of the feeling 
for harmony in all things that was essential to him. Yet he was 
very independent in his conceptions and very far from being a 
pedant, as the buildings which | have quoted may show; indeed, 
pedantry has not been the vice of American architects. His 
magnum opus, the New Old South Church, with its stately cam- 
panile, is an illustration of his free handling of his chosen style—in 
subservience to the exactions of Congregational worship—of the 
abundance of his resources and of the sumptuousnesss of detail 
in form and color that he had at command when the occasion 
allowed it. He did but little in other styles after he was actively 
busy, I suspect; but I recall one city house on Clarendon Street 
that he designed for Mrs. George Fiske in the modern French 
manner, which showed that he could successfully express himself 
in another language, if there were need. 

With all his artistic quality and fineness of instinct, the back- 
ground of Mr, Cummings’s character was an eminent sanity of 
mind, a fairness of judgment that made his counsel valuable in 
practical matters and public questions, He was one of the 
founders of this our Society; at one time, if T remember rightly, 
its secretary; later its vice-president, and, as you all recall, for a 
number of years its president, following Mr. Cabot. As a mem- 
ber of many Committees, both of this Society and.of the American 
Institute of Architects, he did long and useful service to our 
profession. He served on many public committees—on the com- 
mission for preserving and restoring the Massachusetts State 
House, later on the city's Art Commission. He was a director 
of the Boylston Bank, president of the Permanent Committee of 
the school at the Museum of Fine Arts, trustee of the Boston 
Athenzeum and of the Museum of Fine Arts. The memory of his 
colleagues and in many cases public record are witnesses to the 
faithfulness and amenity with which he performed these impor- 
tant duties. The last of his public services, and characteristically 
enlightened ones, are the bequests in his will of ten thousad dollars 
to enlarge the architectural equipment of the Boston Athenzum 
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and of fifty thousand dollars to the Museum to found and main- 
tain a collection of representations—whether medals, casts, paint- 
ings, drawings, or photographs," of the best architecture of all 
ages, 

But to those who knew Mr. Cummings well his personality was 
the first thing. Like all men of real individuality, he was more 
than his work, excellent as that was. His interests were so wide, 
his cultivation so general, that he was one of the most interesting 
of companions, one of the most valuable of friends. If you vis- 
ited him at home, you found his study table covered with stimu- 
lating books, his walls with clever sketches and pictures. His 
taste was as sure in literature as in art. A great reader, he was 
also a graceful and suggestive writer on purely literary topics as 
well as on professional n his younger and more leisurely days 
he wrote much for reviews and magazines, especially for the 
Christian Examiner in its palmy times, under Dr. Hedge and Mr. 
Hale. Afterwards he was an important contributor to the litera- 
ture of our profession. He had a large share in the writing of 
Scribner's "Encyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and 
the Levant,” and furnished articles to Mr. Sturgis's “Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building.” We wrote the architectural sec- 
tion of Dr. Winsor's “Memorial History of Boston.” His chief 
literary work is his “History of Architecture in Italy,” extending 
from Constantine to the Rer ance, which by virtue of its 
breadth of scholarship, its sanity of judgment and interest of 
presentation treats this difficult subject more successfully, I think, 
than any other book in our language, 

The same qualities which made his published writings interest- 
ing and valuable gave charm to his correspondence and conver: 
tion. Whether you talked with him of politics or public affairs, 
of books or art, you found the same rightmindedness, the same 
intellectual resource, the same fertility of expression. A for- 
tunate mingling of alertness and serenity was one source both of 
his attractiveness and his efficiency. Even at his busiest times 
he did not allow his work to ruffle him. He would come quietly 
down to his work in the morning—not very early, I believe 
throw off his coat and sit down to his table, and do more work in 
two hours than most men in four. 

We have lost a valued associate; a rare example of the best 
in private, in public, in professional | Absolutely without self- 
seeking, he received ample acknowledgment: whatever of general 
recognition, of positions of trust, of public confidence, was natura! 
to his profession, was given him in good measure, with no shadow 
of rivalry. To his intimates the loss of his friendship is very 
great. It is not common to meet a personality so generous and so 
upright, a mind open on so many sides, with so much charm of 
fancy and of thought, a companionship so winning—I suspect that 
in these eager, strenuous, prosaic days it may come to be rarer 
still. If you have such friends, cherish them; when you lose 
them, it will not be easy to replace them. 


THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN REGARD 
TO HEALTH LAWS: 
FROM AN ENGLISH E S POINT OF VIEW. 

SEVEN weeks’ tour examining the schools of the Eastern 
and Central States of America raises at once a com- 
parison with the schools visited when the writer was 

last in the States fourteen years ago. The progress in the pro- 
ion for the health of the school-children has been most marked, 
and every care is now taken that the heating, ventilation, sanita- 
tion, and fire appliances are of the most perfect description. In 
1891, when five weeks were spent by the writer in examining 
the schools in the Eastern States from an engineering point of 
view, the majority were warmed by hot-air furnaces fixed in the 
basement on what was known as the “Smead System." This sys- 
tem has now been almost entirely superseded by steam and I 
water heating combined with fan ventilation; but great credit 
1s due to Mr. Smead for the educational and pioneer work done 
between 1885 and 1895, in raising the standard of comfort and 
health in Amesteatt schools. No other man has done so much for 
the children, and in 1891 his system was in use in probably 90 
per cent. of the schools in the Eastern States. It was never con- 
sidered suitable for the English climate, as the air was passed 
over the outside of a furnace which warmed it to the required 
temperature, and English engineers considered such air too dry 
and too liable to have the nature burned out of it. America has 
evidently come to the same conclusion, and it is seldom one sees 
the furnace system except in the smallest village schools 
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The State of Massachusetts was the first to draft rules and 
regulations for the building of schools, and even in 1891 there 
were most stringent regulations regarding the heating, ventilation, 
and sanitation of school buildings. The following extracts from 
their by-laws show this: “1. The apparatus, with proper manage- 
ment, is to heat all the rooms, including the corridors, to 70 deg. 
Fahr. in any weather. 2. With the rooms at 70 deg. Fahr. and a 
difference of not less than 40 deg Fahr. between the temperature 
of the outside air and that of the air entering the room at the 
warm air inlet, the apparatus is to supply at least 30 cu. ft. of air 
per minute for each scholar accommodated. 3. Such supply 
of air is to so circulate in the rooms that no uncomfortable 
draught will be felt, and the difference in temperature between 
any two points on the breathing plane in the occupied portion of 
a room is not to exceed 3 deg. Fahr." It will be noticed that the 
temperature is to be maintained "at 70 deg. Fahr. in any wea- 
ther." This is very stringent, and in the opinion of most English 
engineers is far too high. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the percentage of humidity in the air is small compared with 
this country, and most people find that 70 deg. is not more com- 
fortable in America than 60 deg, in England, The question of 
relative humidity is an important one in fixing the most com- 
fortable temperature, and whereas records kept in American 
schools last winter show an average humidity of only 26 per 
cent, the humidity observations taken in the writer's office were 
never lower than 65 per cent, and the average for the winter 
months would be about 72 per cent. 


The Chicago schools were not examined on the previous visit 
in 1891, as it was understood the school buildings were far 
behind those of the Eastern States. This has now all been altered, 
and Chicago is paying great attention to the equipment of all 
schools built within its area. On an average, twenty-five new 
twelve-roomed schools are built each year, and the Chicago Board 
of Education employ their own architect for these. In addition, 
they have appointed a special expert in heating, ventilation, and 
sanitation, Mr. T. G. Waters, who has charge of this portion .of 
the work and designs all the necessary equipment. He aims at, 
and secures, a very high standard of efficiency, and the following 
description of one of the most recent schools shows the amount 
of care taken to provide fresh air and comfortable working con- 
ditions for the children. The school selected is a three-story 
building, 174 feet by 124 feet in plan, with 27 rooms in addition 
to the rooms in the basement. It was designed by the architect 
to the Board of Education, Mr. W. B. Mundie, and erected 
under his supervision. The heating and ventilation and all mat- 
ters pertaining to plumbing, gas-fitting and sewerage were de- 
signed and installed under the direction of Mr, Waters. The 
three floors are practically identical: there is a longitudinal cen- 
tral corridor with the rooms at either side and a stairway at each 
end; the class-rooms, eight per floor, are practically all of the 
same size, 27 feet by 32 feet, and each class-room has a spacious 
wardrobe through which the group of flues in connection with 
the heating and ventilation rise for the rooms of that tier. Above 
the stairway of the main entrance, situated in what is really a 
mezzanine story, is the office of the principal, and over this, in 
the second story, is a library. The three central rooms of this 
part of the third story, it may be added, are formed by sliding 
blackboard partitions which, when rolled away, form an assem- 
bly-room with a permanent stage on the opposite side of the cor- 
ridor. Air is distributed throughout the building on the plenum 
system. It is received by a double outlet fan in the centre of 
basement, and discharged in opposite directions through both 
tempering and heating coils located immediately beyond; and the 
individual room supplies are carried from the warm-air plenum 
chamber to the various groups of flues. The fan is run at a 
speed of 150 revolutions per minute, belt-driven from a 9 inch x 
14 inch steam-engine, and has a capacity under an assumed air 
pressure of 74 oz. of about 25,000 cu. ft. from each outlet per 
minute. Each outlet is provided, however, with a plate so that 
any desired quantity of the delivery up to 50 per cent. may be cut 
off. The air is carried from the plenum-chamber through the 
small blast ducts to vertical flues and thence to the room inlets, 
each room supply being independent. The air is delivered about 
6 feet above the floor level; but the area of the opening is such 
that a considerable reduction of the velocity of the incoming air 
is effected. Among the requirements of the apparatus it is speci- 
fied that the supply should amount to 1,800 cu. feet of air per hour 
per pupil, assuming an average occupancy of fifty-four pupils per 
room. The escape of air from the rooms is in general through 
side registers at the floor line in the wardrobes, this method pro- 
viding for warming these rooms as well. The exhaust system is 
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designed to provide for the discharge of about 74 per cent. of 
the inflow from the fan into the building, the rest of the air 
escaping through the numerous inevitable points of egress pos- 
sessed by every building besides the open doors. There are two 
boilers of the horizontal tubular type, 60 inches in diameter and 
18 feet long, containing forty-eight 4 inch tubes, and a pressure 
of 45 pounds is carried, The exact cost of this building could 
not be learned; but a similar mew school which is just being 
completed is expected to cost £29,000, of which £2,400 is al- 
lowed for the warming and ventilating plant. 

Mr. Waters also gave the writer figures relating to two eight- 
roomed schools, each accommodating 320 scholars and which 
were erected in 1894, One of these was heated by steam-heating 
apparatus and mechanically ventilated by means of fan. The 
other was heated by warm air from furnaces and ventilated by 
natural means only. The warming and ventilating plant in the 
first school originally cost £1,000, and in the furnace-heated 
school £640, The total cost of the bituminous coal used in the 
steam plant (price 10s, per ton) amounted to £90 per year, while 
anthracite had to be burned in the furnace plant, costing 26s, per 
ton, and the average cost of fuel was £200 per year. The steam- 
heated building was also less costly to maintain, the repairs to 
the plant front 1894 to date amounting to only £17, whilst £90 
had been spent in the same time on the furnace-heaters. The 
Board of Education of the city of Chicago has not installed 
furnace-heaters in any first-class school building for the past si 
teen years, except the one referred to previously, and this is 
an addition to an existing building which was heated by furnaces 
and the character of which was such that the introduction of 
modern steam-heating and ventilating plant to heat both build- 
ings was not permissible. Although one must admire the thor- 
oughness with which the whole subject of heating, ventilation, 
and sanitation has been studied, and the results obtained, one 
cannot altogether agree with the methods that are most in favor. 
As an example, all the heating-surface is placed at one point in 
the basement. Now they frequently get temperatures of 40 deg. 
to 45 deg. Fahr. below freezing, and this means that the hot air 
has to be delivered into the rooms at a temperature of from 
150 deg. Fahr. to 170 deg. Fahr., in order to maintain an average 
temperature of 70 deg. throughout. It cannot be considered good 
practice, and doubtless in time the methods will be modified to 
avoid such high initial temperatures. 

Turning now to the city of New York, similar stringent rules 
affecting the comfort, health and safety of school buildings are 
in force. The city has its own Board of Education, and this Board 
has its own architect. It also appoints a chief engineer, who is 
a trained man and designs all the heating, ventilating, sanitary 
and fire-prevention appliances, and sees to their proper applica- 
tion, The architect's department, under Mr. C. B. J. Synder, is 
now spending over a million and a quarter pounds sterling each 
year in building new schools and in bringing the older schools 
up to a reasonable degree of effectiveness for their work. The 
writer had the pleasure of inspecting the new High School of 
Commerce, and there is certainly no school in England, except- 
ing, perhaps, the Manchester School of Technology, that cau 
compare with it either in beauty of design or in wealth of equip- 
ment for the purpose intended. The building is five stories high 
with basement, and has a frontage of 150 feet on Sixty-fifth Street 
and 100 feet on Sixty-sixth Street, and will accommodate 1,630 
students, The contract price for the school was £60,500, but 
it has cost, with additions, over £70,000, Practically it serves 
the same purpose as the Manchester Whitworth Street Secondary 
School; but there the comparison ends, The basement contains 
a fine restaurant where food is supplied at cost price, a swim- 
ming-bath 50 feet by 30 feet, a fine gymnasium with a gallery 
round asphalted and banked to serve as a running track, besides 
the fans, boilers, and engines necessary for supplying the fresh 
air, heat, steam, hot water, and for driving the elevators. Two 
elevators run continuously from basement to the fifth story, and 
a class of forty are taken up or brought down at the same time. 
The steam supply is furnished by: four boilers 18 feet long and 
4% feet diameter, while the conveyance of coal to the boilers and 
the removal of ashes from them is by an overhead trolley track 
which saves a great amount of floor space. It was specified that 
the whole building was to be kept at a temperature of 70 deg. 
Fahr. in any weather, and the fans are large enough to supply 
fresh air at the rate of 1,800 cu. ft. per hour for each pupil in the 
building, This air is only delivered at a temperature of 68 deg., 
the real warming being done by steam-heated radiators fixed in 
each room, The radiators are all controlled automatically, so 
that if the temperature in any part gets above 70 deg., the nearest 
radiators are partially closed off, while if it sinks below 70 deg. 
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the steam supply is increased. This is much sounder in principle 
and design than the Chicago method of concentrating all the heat- 
ing surtace at one point, as the air is forced into the rooms at 
normal temperature. The lighting is by electricity generated by 
a complete plant of dynamos and high-speed engines on the prem- 
ises; and this is the case with most New York schools, although 
occasionally it is obtained from one of the supply companies. An 
interior telephone system is so arranged that the principal can 
be in constant touch with all parts of the building. In a crowded 
city like New York, the playground problem is a very serious 
one, In this country we require a minimum unbuilt or open 
space for a playground equal to 30 square feet for each child. 
In New York the architect is pleading for a minimum playground 
space of at least 5 square feet per child; but in some of the more 
crowded areas it is almost impossible to get this, Considerable 
precautions are taken to minimize fire-risks, and the new schools 
are all in direct electric communication with the fire-stations. All 
school doors open outwards and are fixed with automatic bolts, so 
that it is only necessary to push against them from the inside for 
them to fly open. The scholars are regularly drilled in fire exer- 
cises, and at the High School of Commerce the building can be 
cleared in less than four minutes. 

In Boston, the writer had a long and interesting talk with Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge, who is recognized an authority on the 
warming and ventilating of American school buildings. He re- 
cently designed a very effective plant for the Senate Chamber at 
Washington, and is a great advocate of the plenum system of 
combined warming and ventilation, Speaking to him of the diffi- 
culties of keeping the ducts clean and free from dust, Professor 
Woodbridge said he had made numerous tests of this dust, and 
had always found it perfectly harmless. His theory was that 
with the large volumes of air passed through these ducts the oxy- 
gen so thoroughly purified the dust and dirt that no harm could 
possibly come from it. The writer spent one whole day in ex- 
amining the new Harvard Medical Schools, Boston, which are 
fast approaching completion. There are five huge schools in 
seperate blocks, and a large power-house occupying another block 
similar in design to the schools. Each block is three stories high, 
and some idea ot the equipment may be gathered from the fact 
that ten fans, each 15 feet diameter, are used for supplying fresh 
air to the various rooms; and thirty-two fans, 7 feet diameter, 
for exhausting the foul air. The heating of the building is on 
what is known as the "Forced Hot-water System, That is, 
water is heated by exhaust or live steam, and then forced through 
the pipes and radiators; completing the circuit back again to the 
heaters. The circulation in the pipes is so rapid that in sending 
the water round a circuit of 2%4 miles it only drops about 7 deg. 
Fahr, in temperature. Some idea may be gathered of the enor- 
motus size of these buildings when I say that 104,000 square feet 
of heating-surface is used for warming the buildings, about half 
of the surface being placed close to the fans, and the other half 
distributed in the form of radiators in the different rooms and 
corridors. The filtering of the air has received considerable atten- 
tion, and each fan has its own air supply and its own filter. The 
filler for each fan consists of 260 bags or sacks 6 feet long and 
10 inches diameter. Fresh air enters at the front of the bag, and 
must, of course, pass through the fine canvas bag before it can 
reach the fan. The bags are easily taken down and cleaned or 
washed, and others take their place while this is being done. 

The State of New York (as distinguished from the city of New 
York) last year passed an Act to *Amend the Consolidated School 
Law relative to the proper Sanitation, Ventilation and Protection 
from Fire of School Houses.” This act is very drastic in some 
of its provisions, and insists on all plans deposited with the Board 
of Education showing in detail the proposed heating, ventilating, 
lighting and sanitation. The act goes on to say: "The Com- 
missioner shall not approve any plans that do not provide at least 
15 square feet of floor space and 200 cu. feet of air space for each 
pupil. Provision must also be made for assuring at least 30 cu. feet 
of pure air every minute per pupil, and the facilities for ex- 
hausting the foul air shall be positive and independent of atmos- 
pheric changes,” This, of course, means that no school can be 
built without providing mechanical ventilation of some descrip- 
tion. The fire-protection clauses are worth quoting, as these mat- 
ters are entirely neglected in many English schools, and it is a 
custom in some schools to lock the outside doors—a most repre- 
hensible practice. “All exit doors shall open outwardly, and 
shall,if double doors are used, be fastened with movable bolts oper- 
ated simultaneously from the corner face of the door. No stair- 
case shall be constructed except with straight runs, all changes 
in direction being made by platforms. No doors shall open im- 
mediately upon a flight of stairs, but a landing, at least the width 
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of the door, shall be provided between such stairs and such door 
way." The State of Pennsylvania has, so recently as the 22d of 
April last, passed an Act, entitled "An Act for the Purpose of 
Governing the Construction of Public School Buildings in order 
that the Health, Sight and Com of all Pupils may be Pro- 
tected.” The Act declares that “Whereas it is of great importance 
to the people of this Commonwealth that public school buildings 
hereafter erected by any board of education or school trustees 
shall be properly heated, lighted and ventilated, no school house 
shall be erected in this State until the plans, specifications, etc., 
for the same, showing in detail the proper heating, lighting and 
ventilating of such building, have been approved. Light shall be 
admitted from the left or from the left and rear, and the total 
light area must equal at least 25 per cent. of the floor space. Each 
t 15 feet of floor space and not less 
than 200 cu, eat of air space per pupil, and shall provide for an 
approved system of heating and ventilation by means of which 
each class-room shall be provided with fresh air at the rate of 
30 cu. feet per minute for each pupil, and warmed to maintain an 
average of 70 deg. Fahr, in the coldest weather." These new 
Acts show that the school authorities in America are keenly alive 
to the necessity of healthy school buildings, and one cannot help 
asking when our education authorities are going to wake up to 
the vital necessity of fixing some definite health standard for all 
our schools. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS 


HE discovery of different forms of burial "e excava- 
tions made upon the west bank of the Nile and in the dis- 
trict between Abydos and Hierakonopolis have led 

Egyptologists to thrust back the history of the country and its 
people to a period long preceding the First Dynasty, when mum- 
my-burial was unknown, ‘Certain erratic Egyptian antiquities in 
the way of flint implements,” lwards, "stone 
well-marked varieties of pottery, carved ivories and slate ‘palettes’ 
have now been traced to their source in cemeteries where the 
style of sepulture was wholly different from, and far more primi- 
tive than, any formerly regarded as Egyptian. The preponder- 
ance of stone and bone implements, and the evidence of the 
contemporary use of copper, point to the less neolithic or 
metal culture (‘chalcolithic’ it has been called) as that « 
people so buried.” 

It has so far been impossible to date these examples of primi- 
tive burial definitely, but as time goes on, and further excava- 
tions are made, it may be possible, by comparison, to place them 
in some sort of order and period, A link has been found between 
the pre-dynastic period and the old kingdom in the excavations 
made in the Royal Cemetery of Abydos, where the early kings, 
those of the First and Second Dynasties, were buried; and no 
doubt before very long further discoveries will throw 
light upon the early inhabitants of the country whose art 
not that of a sudden burst of perfection as has hitherto been 
assumed by archeologists, 

The various forms of burial, of course, overlapped each other ; 
but the earliest graves contained skeletons of a contracted form, 
having the legs bent in the manner of a sleeping babe. This form, 
belonging to a period when stone implements were used, was 
in vogue as late as the Fourth Dynasty, but curiously, whereas at 
first the skull was placed on the south, the face turning west, in 
the later period, the head was to the north and the face to the 
east. In the earliest graves the hody was placed in the ground; 
then a bricked recess was adopted and a clay, wooden, or pottery 
coffin was used. From these niches a tem of sepulchral cham- 
bers was developed, a central grave with many smaller ones sur- 
rounding it. These were entered by staircases sometimes de- 
scending as much as 24 feet below the surfa In all cases the 
graves were below, while the chapel or chamber for offerings 
was above ground. No traces of mummification have been found 
either in the pre-historic or First Dynasty tombs; indeed it has 
been thought that it was not practised before the period of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

Some of the pre-historic pottery is decorated in a primitive 
manner, but the forms resemble those of later periods, and indeed 
of other parts of Africa, as for example, some specimens in the 
Carthaginian Museum of St, Louis. Possibly the intercommuni- 
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cation between Egypt, the Greek Islands and the north and south 
coasts of the Mediterranean may have been, most probably 
was, common among the peoples of the earliest times both pre- 
historic and historic. 

This book is really an excellent guide to Egypt, whether the 
traveler be an architect, a painter, or a dilettante; and probably 
even the "tripper," if he have time and a small amount of intel- 
ligence, may find something to add to the contents of his much- 
worked and feverish head-piece. 


R. KENYON COX has done something more than gratify 
that love of book-making that taints all of us, in bring- 
ing together in book form' a score of essays and fugi- 

tive "articles" that have appeared at different dates during the 
last twenty years in The Nation, The Century Magazine, and 
elsewhere. 

It is always a pleasure to find an artist writing about art simply 
and sanely, without indulging in transcendent hypere sm on 
the one hand or maudlin cant on the other, willing, that is, 
to believe that he is actually writing about fellow-men and not 
about demi-gods, condescending to use adverbs and adjectives 
with the decent reserve the common writer exercises and seem- 
ing ready to acknowledge that there are a good many people 
able to make their own deductions if only the case and the sup- 
porting evidence are but fairly submitted. 

The author's predilection might fairly be derived from the 
subject of his essays: Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, Burne- 
Jones, Baudry, Ford Madox Brown, Sargent, Michael Angelo, 
Veronese—decorators all, though most of them much else be- 
sides, and the fact that the author's work has been largely in 
the same field of art makes his comments the more intelligent 
and his appreciations the more just. 

It is not possible to pick up a book at all worth while without 
finding something new in it or without having dispelled some 
old misconception, In this case the writer, whose chance it was 
to be im Paris when the Nouvel Opéra was opened, discovers 
how much more of a man, and how much older, Baudry w: 
than he at that date understood to be the case, Somehow, the 
impression was then gathered that Baudry, like Garnier, was 
"made" by his work at the Opéra; that the overstrain in paint- 
ing the decorations of the foyer—which actually led to his final 
illness—cut off in his early youth a man whose career was 
just opening with singular promise. 

The faet is that Baudry was just twenty years older than we 
supposed to be the case, and was actually in his prime, well 
known in the world of art and already a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor—in fact, before he actually began work on the foyer 
he had been raised to the grade of oficièr and, furthermore, had 
been elected, without any canvass on his own part, a member of 
the Institute. 

We are glad Mr. Cox's book has come in our way, as it has 
dispelled a misconception, While we have always admired Bau- 
dry’s work, we have always looked upon it as a “fluke,” the 
lucky hit of an untried man, Now that we know it to be the 
work of a tried and tested man in his prime, we feel that it will 
have still more interest and meaning than it had before. 


EE HE most complete and beautiful piece of work” done upon 
the chemistry of Portland cement," as the translator calls 
it, is certainly a brand worth plucking from the burning 

or, in other words, transferring from French to English litera- 

lure. 

This “classic work, the translator calls it, this work which, 
the author says, “has been for fifteen years the starting point of 
numerous studies” of other people, it appears was the thesi 
prepared by M, Chatelier at the time he secured his degree as 
Doctor of Science, and examination seems to show that it prob- 
ably deserves the praise it has received. But, alas, the work, 
brief as it is, is one that can properly be appreciated only by 
chemists. So far as we can discover, it has little that would 
interest the average practising architect, unless, perchance, he is 
thinking of acquiring stock in or otherwise investing money in 
the manufacture of hydraulic cement of one kind or another, 
and the consumption of Portland cement is increasing so aston- 
ishingly that it may well be that not a few architects have already 
invested in or are thinking of taking an interest in some cement- 
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making undertaking. In such cases it would be distinctly worth 
while to secure this little book and give it the study it deserves. 
It is clearly and understandably written and so admirably trans- 
lated, that we regret that we cannot find in its matter reason for 
giving it more than this brief commendation. 


THE LATE CHARLES A. CUMMINGS. 
Boston, Oct. 26. 
To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir:—At the last meeting of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects a very interesting paper was presented and read by Mr. W. 
P. P. Longfellow on the life and work of the late Charles A. 
Cummings, and it was voted that this paper be sent to The 
American Architect for publication, : 

I also enclose a copy of the Resolutions which were unani- 
mously passed at that meeting. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. BrackaLr, 
Secretary. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Charles A. Cummings, for sixteen 
years Vice-President and President of this Society, wc have lost a member 
who, by a life of high-minded endeavor and honorable achievement, dic 
much, both through his example and by his counscls, to raise the tone of 
our profession, and to secure for it the confidence and respect of this com- 
munity. His excellent natural gifts, both literary and artistic, were fostered 
by liberal studies, which helped to give his architectural work an unusual 
freedom and individuality of style, while they emphasized a native sobriety 
of judgment which manifested itself in the reticence and the distinction 
that marked whatever he did. This breadth and even balance of mind 
made him, in the discussion of the important practical questions which 
from time to time came before us, a most sagacious counsellor and a safe 
guide, while his courteous and sympathetic attitude obtained for his 
opinions, even with those most disposed to differ from him, a fair and 
friendly consideration. E LS 2 

Resolved, That the secretary send to Mr. Cummings's family a copy of 
these resolutions, as a mark of our sympathy and respect. 
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RENAISSANCE CAPITALS: PLATES 49-56, 

| )ERHAPS the most interesting subject in this month's col- 
P lection is the capital from the pulpit in the Cathedral at 

Cremona, at the top of Plate 55, with its curious blending 
of Byzantine, Gothic and Renaissance reminiscences. Aside from 
the air of great refinement it has, which is largely due to the pro- 
longed and graceful sweep of the volute scroll, this capital is inter- 
esting because of the introduction of the down-hanging, and so 
naturalistic, leaf that replaces the time-hallowed acanthus leaf 
on end. 

Next in interest to this seems to come the modern capital at 
the top of Plate 52 from a house in Lille. Here the designer has 
made very ingenious use of selected elements and by expanding 
here and suppressing there has ended in producing a capital which 
one has some difficulty in perceiving is directly founded on a 
Corinthian capital It is a very legitimate piece of design, with 
a firm architectural feeling about it. 

In the way of oddity there is nothing shown this month that 

the two-story capital from S. Fantino at Venice, at the 
foot of Plate 50. It is hardly possible to believe that this com- 
bination of forms was ever intentionally designed. Rather, it has 
the air of having been copied from an exhibit in some museum 
or from the refuse heap in a marble-worker's yard, where a cap of 
Ionic proclivities had been placed accidentally on the lower frag- 
ment of one based on Corinthian forms. Possibly, somewhere, 
such a combination was actually made out of pillaged fragments 
and built into some earlier church and then copied, more or less 
textually, for S. Fantino. The peculiar two-story division gives 
a reason for associating it with the capital just above it and the 
others from the same tomb of the Sieur de Vaudrey on Plate 53, 
where the cymatium is exaggerated for the sake of offering a 
protecting background to busts and torsi; and these capitals 
are naturally allied in form with the better-known ones at the 
Chateau de Chambord on Plate 51. In the case of the capital in 
the centre of Plate 50, the cymatium is so exaggerated that it has 
quite the value of the stilt-block used in the Byzantine capitals at 
Ravenna and elsewhere, a feature which is faintly echoed in the 
capital from the Church of S. Michele on the Island of Murano, 
also on Plate 50. 

For real grace, however, nothing is shown here that surpasses 
the capital from the old Hótel d'Écouville on Plate 32. Here, as 
the cornucopia volute is finished à jour, the vertical line of the 
pilaster shaít is shown carrying the line of support directly up 
to the crowning mouldings, and the cornucopias are frankly 
added as decoration pure and simple, for, touching the crowning 
member only with their inner edges, they make no pretence to 


be carrying any weight whatsoever. The cornucopia volute is 
largely, if not entirely, a French device, and is just as natural a 
derivative from the conventional volute as is the dolphin. Of this 
latter treatment only a single example is shown, a capital from 
the tomb of Louis XII. at the foot of Plate 52. But the example 
is excellently adapted to show how naturally the dolphin grew to 
be one of the accepted animate forms that might properly be in- 
troduced amid the conventional forms of architectural decoration. 
From the cornucopia volutes of the Hôtel d'Écouville and the 
Hotel Lasbordes, on Plate 53, to the volute-replacing putti on the 
capital from the Hôtel de Ville at Beaugency, shown at the top 
of the same plate, is a merely natural progression, another instance 
of which is shown in the lower left-hand capital from the Chateau 
de Chambord on Plate 51. Here the twisted foliage, from which 
the infants’ bodies emerge, recalls the drooping line of the volute 
scroll even more than do the legs of the little putti on the example 
at Beaugency. 

More frequently than not the designers of the Renaissance 
capitals have been content to ring the changes on the distinctive 
element of the Corinthian capital, the acanthus leaf, in conjunc- 
tion with the volute, and their treatment is as various as the de- 
signers, almost, one might say, as the individual examples. But 
throughout the greater part of the series a fairly close adherence 
to Classic forms and conventions has been maintained. But now 
and then a distinctly novel treatment is introduced. A little ex- 
amination of the examples here brought together will show how 
foliated forms of different kinds and in different degrees crept 
gradually into what once were the plane faces and members of 
the Ionic volute, though these foliated forms are still always based 
on the acanthus leaf. In the capital from Sta. Croce at Florence, 
shown in the centre of Plate 55, however, we find the distinct nov- 
elty referred to, Here the foliage is mixed, the acanthus is there, 
but so, also, is the palm branch—one might almost think it a fern, 
reminiscent of some Gothic carving. 

The designer, who is tempted to think that in “feeling round” 
for just the right thing his pencil has at last worked out some 
combination of line and form that is not only good, but absolutely 
novel, will do well, before saying aloud that he is deserving of a 
laurel crown, to look carefully through this collection of capitals 
to make sure that some long-departed designer has not already 
invented the combination. At all events, he would do well to 
study carefully the capital carved by Pietro Lombardo for Sta. 
Maria dei Miracoli at Venice, shown on Plate 54, and also the capi- 
tals on Plate 56, from the Palazzo Zorzi at Venice and the Palazzo 
Guidotti at Bologna, each in their several ways interesting and 
suggestive. 

THE M'KINLEY MONUMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MR, ROBERT I. 
AITKEN, SCULPTOR. MR, B, J. S. CAHILL, ARCHITECT, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 

This monument, at the entrance to Golden Gate Park, which 
eventually will face a long, broad and formal avenue, was un- 
veiled on Thanksgiving Day, 1904. The total height of the monu- 
ment is 35 feet, the bronze figure of the “Republic” measuring 15 
feet. The granite pedestal, 6 feet square, rests on a circular 
granite platform 44 feet in diameter. The medallion bas-relief 
portrait of President McKinley is cut in marble. The total cost 

of the monument was $34,000, 
HOUSE OF CHARLES M. SCHWAB, ESQ., FROM THE SOUTHEAST, 73D 

STREET AND WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. MR. MAURICE 

HEBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, ^ 
NORTHWEST VIEW OF THE SAME HOU 
GATEWAY: BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA.—MESSRS. COPE & 
STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
WINDOW DETAIL: HOUSE OF W. CAMPBELL CLARK, ES NEWARK, 
N. J. MESSRS. HOWARD & CAULDWELL, ARCHIT 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Tue CRAckED WaLL or WINCHESTER CaTHEDRAL.—Being desi- 
rous of learning the extent of one of the cracks on the inside 
wall of the south side of the east end of Winchester Cathedral, 
the Chapter directed their architect to open the floor close to 
the wall to see how far down the crack extended. To their 
amazement, it was found that the crack rapidly widened as the 
excavation proceeded, and when digging ceased it was quite a 
foot across at the bottom of the hole, with the appearance of its 


being wider farther down. Moreover, by this crack the authori- 
ties were able to ascertain the alarming fact that the wall which 
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being built a little distance apart, and the space between filled 
up with rubble and mortar—a common method of building in 
early times, Besides this, it has been found that one of the main 
buttresses outside, which should support the wall, now ceases 
to do so, for the reason that it has become detached from the 
main wall.—British Architect. 

Tue Cost or Restorrnc York Minster—The “Occasional 
Papers” which the Dean of York has issued during the past five 
or six years describing the progress of the work of repair and 
restoration at the Minster have now been collected together and 
issued in volume form. It appears that between 1829 and 1899 
the following sums were spent on restoration and rebuilding 
work: 
1829—Rebuilding of choir .. 
1840—Rebuilding of nave ... 


2 


. £55, 
24,560 


1859—Restoration of chapter-house 4,200 
Organ-chamber . 1,200 
Organ nave . 4 1,000 
Restoration of south transept ... 20,000 


1890—South window of choir transept. 
1891—Nave roof 
1893—North window of choir transept. 
1896—South aisle of nave pinnacles... 


EEE ainra iniaiaiai namei oa m Aperte mt teg nier £110,424 


In October, 1898, Mr. Bodley reported that another £50,000 
would be needed to carry out the essential restoration, and that 
this would occupy fourteen or fifteen years. The work was un- 
dertaken, and has been carried on for five or six years on the 
lines recommended by Mr. Bodley, though much yet remains to 
be done. The total amount subscribed towards the restoration 
fund up to June 17 last was £22,857, and there had been expended 
£16,238, leaving a balance in hand of £6,619—The Builders’ 
Journal. 


Tue DECORATION oF THE MAIRIE DU XME ARRONDISSEMENT.— 
The Mairie of the Xth Arrondissement, of which M. Rouyer was 
the architect, has remained still unfinished in regard to its dec- 
oration. The Municipal Council have now taken the matter up, 
and have selected the artists who are to put the finishing touches 
to the building. The two principal fronts are to be decorated 
with eight stone statues symbolising the principal industries of 
the quarter. Those on the fagade towards the Faubourg St. 
Martin are to represent river navigation, glass-work, embroidery, 
and ceramic ware; these will be executed by MM. Barrau, De- 
maille, Moncel and Larche. The four on the fagade towards the 
Chateau d'Eau are to represent silversmiths’ work, artificial 
flowers, perfumery, and theatrical art. They will be executed 
by MM. Carlus, Caussé, Chrétien, and Gaston Leroux. In the 
interior M, Henri Martin is to take in hand the large panel in the 
Salle des Mariages, and a number of other artists, among whom 
are MM. Paul Baudoüin and Béroud, are to paint the vertical 
panels and the ceilings of the two rooms which adorn the Salle 
des Fétes. A sum of 118,000 francs has been voted for the work. 
—The Builder. 


of the discussion of the enlargement of the Abbey for the burial 
of national heroes is not timely since the use of cremation has 
suggested great economy of space in future burials. Moreover, 
there is no immediate risk of overcrowding the space beneath the 
floor, since there is hardly anybody in art, letters or politics of 
equal pre-eminence with Sir Henry Irving in his own profession 
with as valid a claim for honors of sepulture, yet the proposal is 
renewed with precipitate haste for the erection of a new chapel 
with enlarged accommodations for the burial of greatness and the 
celebration of its virtues by statuary and wall brasses. The 
Times even suggests the removal of the Westminster School into 
the country and the construction of a national hall of heroes on 
the site, but this will not be welcomed by the dean and the 
chapter, who have a costly plan of their own for the enlarge- 
ment of the Abbey. The present condition of English cathedrals 
does not warrant expenditures so rash as these, Money is needed 
for a new series of works for the preservation of Peterborough 
Cathedral, where the evidences of medieval jerry-building on a 
large scale have been disclosed. Winchester has also been found 
in a worse condition than first supposed, and the cost of putting 
it in proper condition will be £20,000, not £5,000.—*7. N, F.” in 
N. Y. Tribune, 
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tue VALUE or THE GrouTiNc MacHINE—Mr. Francis Fox, 
M.Inst.C.E, forwards to the London Times a communication 
deprecating the methods, which he describes as frequently illusory, 
generally employed in the restoration of ancient architectural 
structures in Great Britain. "Thanks," says Mr. Fox, "to the 
grouting machine invented by the late Mr. Greathead for tunnel 
purposes, it has peen applied by skilled men to various struc- 
tures; ancient towers have recently been restored which were 
cracked from top to bottom; historical walls, bridges, and 
churches have been repaired, all of which to-day are stronger 
and firmer than they ever were. Cracked structures on railway 
and other works have been dealt with at a tithe of the cost which 
would have otherwise been necessary. A stone or a wall which 
is cracked is very seriously reduced in strength, but the usual 
procedure is to point it up by trowel. This is absolutely useless 
as regards restoring strength, though it may keep rain or vermin 
out, and to some extent exclude frost. If, however, the crack and 
any hollows connected therewith be carefully filled up with good 
cement, it generally becomes stronger at the point of fracture 
than it was originally. By means of the grouting machine of 
suitable design and power, liquid cement is blown by compressed 
air right into the heart of the wall, and whether the crack be 
wide or as narrow as a sheet of cardboard, the cement is forced 
in and the weakness is thereby to a great extent eliminated." 


A Parisian MosQuE.—Paris will soon have a Mohammedan 
mosque in the neighborhood of the Invalides, For some years 
a French Mohammedan, living in Cairo—M. Lambert—has been 
at work collecting subscriptions, and he has now received the con- 
sent of the Ministére des Cultes to build one mosque in Paris 
and another in Marseilles. The State is expected to grant free 
building sites for the structures. The establishment of these 
mosques has been a matter of anxious concern to the Moroccan 
sheikh Abd-el-Rahman-el-Malachi and the three other sheikhs 
of Ez-al-Haar University, and the news of the support given to 
the scheme by the French Government is likely to enhance 
France's influence in Mohammedan centres—an influence which 
has been rather on the wane of late. M. Lambert has been a 
resident in Egypt for forty-three years. He went there with M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. England and Germany have several 
mosques, and it has been a subject of complaint among the 
thousands of Mussulmans who visit Paris every year that no 
place of worship had been provided for them. There is a very 
large floating Mohammedan population also in Marseilles.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 

Peat Gas As A Source or Power.—A great difficulty to be met 
is the rapid formation of tar, which has to be separated and which 
carries away a large percentage of the heat which would other- 
wise be available. Tests in a Deutz producer-plant showed that 
with peat containing 16.5 per cent. moisture the fuel used was 
28 pounds per horse-power hour. In a Koerting producer the 
fuel per horse-power hour varied from 6.2 pounds when the 
heating value was ) British thermal units, to as low as 1.65 
pounds when the calorific value reached 9000 units. In the same 
cases, when used to produce gas utilized in a gas-engine, fuel of 
a value of 6300 units showed an economy of 33 per cent. over the 
results from a steam-engine using the same fuel—The Metal 
Worker. 


STATUE OF FRANKLIN FOR Panrs.—When the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin is celebrated next 
January, a bronze statue of this the first American Minister to 
France will be unveiled in Paris. It is the gift of John H. Harjes, 
an American living in the French capital. The statue, which is 
to be a replica of the one in front of the Philadelphia post-office, 
will be placed in a small grass-covered square just in front of the 
Trocadéro Palace. John J. Boyle. the New York sculptor, who 
made the original statue, is to reproduce it for Paris.—N. V. 
Evening Post. 


SAFEGUARDING THE Louvre.—An arrangement has been con- 
cluded between the city of Paris and the State by which the city 
cedes to the State the land occupied by the premises of the 
Frères de la Boulevard des Chrétiennes, rue Oudinot and Boule- 
vard des Invalides, to which site the Ministry of the Colonies 
will be transferred from the Louvre Building. The State hands 
over to the city the Caserne Lobeau, which is needed for the ex- 
tension of the Hotel de Ville. The Ministry of the Colonies, 
at present in the Louvre, was regarded as placing the in- 
valuable collections in the museum in continual danger of fire.— 
N. Y. Herald. 
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HE bad leaven sown by the Cleveland ‘eile 
if leaven can be sown—is, we regret to say, work- 
ing. Through the process of inoculation the virus, 
however, takes on a more beneficent character in Louis- 
ville, Ky., than it had in Cleveland. In the Kentucky me- 
tropolis, in place of the architects sounding their own 
trumpets, it is the Building Contractors’ Association who 
have just passed a resolution—self-suggested and unin- 
stigated, we hope—"respectfully urging those who con- 
template building to avail themselves of the services of 
Louisville architects." The grounds for this request are 
found in the Association's stated belief that Louisville 
architects “occupy a position with regard to competency 
second to none in this country.” As a voluntary ex- 
pression of opinion this may be very pleasant; but we 
think the incident regrettable. Although it does not re- 
duce Louisville architects to trade-union membership as 
the Cleveland architects were reduced by their own vol- 
untary action, it does not exactly add anything to their 
dignity of professional standing. 


W* hope that the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. A., has 

not been influenced by the motives assigned to 
it by the newspapers in voting not to take part in the 
proposed competition for the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral to be erected in that city, at a cost of a million dol- 
lars or so. The ostensible reason is that no prizes are 
offered and that the compensation to be paid the success- 
ful architect is wholly inadequate. Behind this is said to 
be a feeling of irritation because Archbishop Glennon has 
manifested a certain distrust of "home talent" by invit- 
ing certain French, German and Italian architects to 
compete, extending the invitations personally during a 
recent trip abroad. The duty that the profession owes 
to the public is a greater and higher one than that which 
it owes to itself. Just as the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, in voting not to enter the competitions for the Suf- 
folk County Court-house and for the State-house An- 
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nex, and the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., in refus- 
ing to have anything to do with the Pennsylvania State- 
house competition, were guilty of lapses from good citi- 
zenship, so it seems possible that the St. Louis architects 
may be now taking a step that may lead to lasting regret 
on their own part and that of their fellow-citizens. 


HE Grand Jury for Cook County, Il., has just re- 
turned an indictment against one Frank Koenig, 
a contractor, who is charged with practising as an ar- 
chitect without a license, in disregard of the Illinois 
Architects! License Law. If we are right in thinking 
that this is the first suit of the kind, we hope that Mr. 
Koenig has money or backing enough to fight the case 
through the courts. We believe the constitutionality of 
this law has never been passed upon, and the fact that 
courts in other States have declared similar license laws 
as affecting other trades unconstitutional makes it de- 
sirable that the constitutionality of license laws as ap- 
plied to architects should be passed on. 


NE of the most curious appeals, from Philip drunk 

to Philip sober, has just been made by Signor 
Ernesto Biondi, who cannot swallow his defeat in the 
"Saturnalia" lawsuit against the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and now, seemingly, feels sure he has found the 
way at last to make the matter a real "international in- 
cident." Tt was only some six weeks ago that the New 
York Supreme Court decided that the sculptor had no 
case against the trustees of the Museum, and now he 
lodges with the Secretary of State, with the assurance 
that he will accept bis decision as fimal, a plea that he 
shall act as arbiter in the matter, thus saving him the 
cost of pursuing his suit through the higher courts. The 
significance of his appeal lies in the fact that the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Mr. Root, was, and, it seems, still 
is, one of the trustees of the Museum against whom the 
sculptor unavailingly brought suit. Signor Biondi feels 
that Mr. Root, because of the position he now fills, can 
no longer be influenced by sordid regard for the pockets 
of himself and his co-trustees but can afford to take a 
more ethical, or, perhaps, a more eleemosynary, view of 
his contention. Mr. Root, however, has declined to serve. 
FE R sral weeks we have watched daily the inter- 
esting operations involved in moving a brick 
building in the grounds of Columbia University, but, 
interesting as they are, they are as nothing in compari- 
son with similar operations going on at the same time 
in Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. In the first case, the 
building is a two-story brick building, reasonably well 
built, essentially a Greek cross in plan and about fifty 
feet square. This building has to be raised and moved 
backwards, and a little to the left, about one hundred 
and fifty feet and set upon new foundations. The in- 
teresting features here are, first, that the building does 
not move along two sides of a triangle, but in an irregu- 
lar way along the hypothenuse, and secondly that no roll- 
ers are used, the building being made to slide along 
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well-greased ways or tracks. 
block cor 
houses, built at different times by different builders and, 


In the Brooklyn case, a 
story brick and stone 


sting of five thre 


so, in no sense homogenous, is being raised and trans- 
ferred to the opposite side of the avenue, to a site some 
little distance below the original one, Here the inter- 
esting and very extraordinary feature is that, during 
the process of moving, this huge mass, weighing some 
five hundred tons, is to be turned half around, so that 
the fronts of the buildings may once more face upon 
the street, but with a diametrically opposite aspect. In 
this case the operations, which promise to be success- 
fully carried out, are expedited and facilitated by the 
use of rollers, as usual. In both cases the movers were 
so sure of themselves that they didn’t take the trouble 
to remove the glass windows and tenants were assured 


they could remain in and use the premises in entire safety. 


HOSE who saw the Boston Fire of 1872 will never 
forget one picturesque element there that has at- 
tended no other great fire, for, owing to the “hippo- 
zootic” which at that time placed practically every horse 
in Boston and its neighborhood upon the sick-list, the 
fire-apparatus had to be drawn to the fire by men, or 
oxen, aided now and then by a light carriage-horse from 
some private stable. The Chief of the Fire-department 
at that time was John S. Damrell, who died last week, 
and he handled the fire, probably, as well as any one 
could have, and, when a few vears later he retired, it 
was felt that his knowledge of the action of fire upon 
buildings peculiarly fitted him for the post of Inspector 
of Buildings, and accordingly he was appointed to that 
post and filled the position for some twenty-five years. 
His early experience, during more than a score of years, 
as a builder, added to his qualifications, and for many 
years his conduct of his office gave general satisfaction ; 
but, latterly, when architects were beginning to intro- 
duce improved methods of construction, his "rulings" 
were found to be not a little obstructive and more than 


one quiet attempt to bring about his resignation was 
made by them. But the service he had rendered to the 
city was so unquestionable and his good intentions were 
so apparent, that these attempts had no fruition, But, 
at length, a few years ago, he was removed by Mayor 
Collins because, we believe, of the corruption that was 
alleged to exist in his bureau. Captain Damrell at- 
tempted to stem the Boston conflagration by blowing 
up a large number of buildings, for the value of which 
the owners thereof endeavored to hold him personally 
responsible, since, besides being fire-chief, he was at that 
time partner in a firm of builders upon whose contracts 
an attempt to levy could be made. 


I" connection with Captain Damrell's death, it is well 

to chronicle that of another famous fire fighter, Mr. 
Frederic Grinnell, who, however, fought with his wits 
rather than with his hands. The fire losses saved to the 
textile manufacturers alone of this country through the 
invention and enforced adoption of the automatic sprink- 
ler is simply incalculable, and, as every fire is the poten- 
tial focus of a conflagration, the money saved to the 
people at large is still more vast. The Parmelee sprink- 
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ler, invented in 1874, was not a practicable apparatus 
until Mr. Frederic Grinnell took hold of it and made 
such improvements and changes that the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company and its al- 
lies saw it was worth while to make the introduction of 
the Grinnell sprinkler obligatory upon their members, 
From .that time, 1881, Mr. Grinnell began to build up 
a large and very profitable business, which has been of 
very great value to the country. 


T the recent annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Firemen’s Association, William T. 
Cheswell, Chief of the Boston Fire-department, read a 
paper on the danger to life from fires occurring in 
crowded stores—a topic to which we have more than 
once referred with much anxiety. In addition to well- 
known recommendations relating to limitation of space 
between fire-walls, brick-enclosed staircases and fire- 
proof elevator shafts, Mr. Cheswell lays particular stress 
on the planning and placing of stairways in the positions 


that they would most naturally be expected to be found, 
and the importance of the fact that the foot of one flight 
should conduct naturally to the head of the next lower 
one. He also condemns the use of the revolving door 
and calls attention to the fact that storekeepers, who wish 
to display large stocks, do not provide in the passages be- 
tween counters and showcases a sufficient and reasonable 
amount of space. Here is a matter which it seems to 
us should be regulated by ordinance, even though it would 
in a manner interfere with individual liberty of action 
and the right of use of private property. These great 
modern temples of trade should be in every detail as 
much subject to public control as are theatres, factories 
and churches. 


HETHER intended for one purpose or another— 
for elevator service, for automatic-sprinkler ser- 
vice or for general fire-service, a glance from the top- 
story of a high building in any city will show that there 
are, all through the business section of the town, a large 
number of water-tanks, of many makes and more sizes, 
perched precariously on roofs and walls, ready to do 
large damage if not properly cared for. The Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company has been in- 
sistent in instructing its members as to the kinds of de- 
fects this useful receptacle is heir to; but though the 
impossibility of protecting the hoops from rusting on the 
inner surface and the probability of the rotting of wooden 
staves have often been pointed out, we do not recall that 
any recommendation has been made that the slender 
steel framework upon which many of these tanks are 
reared should be protected with fireproof material. At 
many a fire, a fall of roof and floor has been caused by 
the fall of a roof tank, whether full or empty, and it is 
easy to see that a flame playing for a very short time on 
the slender framework would cause it to crumple up 
under the weight and let the tank fall upon and through 
roof and floors. A law that should oblige roof tanks to 
be encased in and supported by masonry would in time, 
perhaps, give to our cities something of a medizval air, 
and might do much to banish the terrible monotony of 
the present sky-line. 
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ER AND SPIRE OF ST. NICHOLAS'S CATHE- 
DRAL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—1 

E are all, I am sure, admirers of the beautiful steeple of 

St. Nicholas’s, which, from so many points of view, 

crowns the city of Newcastle. Many, no doubt, have 

sketched it, but as probably few have made measured drawings 

of it, those I am about to show will, I hope, be interesting. A 

measured drawing is often a surprise to those who have only 

made mental records or perspective sketches, I have read of an 

over-zealous restorer who, when remonstrated with for his sug- 

gested destruction of an old church tower in order to replace it 

with something mor: “medieval,” replied: "Yes, I admit that 

the tower looks all right, but if you will step into my office T 

will show you a measured drawing of it, and you will see what 

absurd thing it really is!" I do not, of course, mean that you 

will find the steeple of St. Nicholas's absurd in elevational draw- 

ings, but you will probably find that the contours and general 
proportions appear different from your expectations, 

It might not be out of place here to suggest tha* drawings of 
the "artistic draughtsman" type were not used by the old masters 
of our profession, either Medizval or Renaissance, who were 
content with little more than diagrams and rough sketches; while 
models were much more used than now for judging of the ulti- 
mate effect of the work—a practice much employed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and the late William Burges. 

One peculiarity about this steeple is the liability of the Corpora- 
tion for its repairs; this has been so ever since its ction, and 
when the last repairs were done in 1895 they were ied out at 
the expense of the Corporation of Newcastle by our firm. The 
same is the case at Antwerp, where the northwest tower of the 
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of the tower, which must have been screened off from the rest 
of the church. Here they received their orders for the night, and 
a picturesque sight they must have presented as they cach emerged 
from the doorway of the tower, carrying bills and lighted lanterns, 
and proceeded to their several posts, 


As for the adoption of this particular form of steeple, tradition 
says that it was erected in this manner, so that a lighted lantern 
could be suspended in it to guide wayfarers across the moor at 
night. Sykes says that it was “illuminated antiently for the con- 
duct of travelers.” There is a record of payment made in 1566 
by the Mayor of Newcastle and his brethren “for four pounds of 
wax made in candle for the lantern of St. Nicholas’s Church, and 
for the working three shillings, and for two pounds of wax 
wrought in candle for the lantern of St. Nicholas's Church eight- 
een pence.” We know that this was the custom in other places. 
According to Stowe, the steeple of old Bow Church, London, was 
"antiently illuminated for the conduct of travelers at night." 
Anyhow, for whatever purpose erected, there can be no doubt 
that the steeple of St. Nicholas's is a most striking object, and 
certainly is the feature of the building. 

This steeple is of the type called the “Scottish Crown," and is, 
with the exception of St. Nicholas's and St. Dunstan-in-theEast 
at London, only found across the Border—the two well-known 
examples being St. Giles's, at Edinburgh, and King's College, 
Aberdeen. There was one at Linlithgow, but it is now destroyed. 
None of these, however, at all equals St. Nicholas's in grace of 
outline, both the Scottish examples appearing heavy and lumpy in 
compariso: 

To take St. The tower itself is a plain rectangle 
without any buttresses, and with three single-light belfry win- 
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Cathedral is entirely under the control of the Corporation of the 
city, and all expenses connected with the up-keep of the tower 
come out of the town revenue. 

This gives the corporation the control of the bells, and at St. 
Nicholas’s the corporation can have them rung at any time, so 
long as it does not interfere with Divine service. 

Of course, the primary reason for the existence of a church 
tower is to hold bells; and we must remember that bells played a 
very important part in the Middle Ages, being rung not only for 
the calling of worshipers to the church and on occasions of public 
rejoicing and festivals, for the summoning of guilds, as the free- 
men of Newcastle are to this day, but also in case of a 
call the citizens to defend the walls against assailants, to dispel 
tempests, to drive away evil spirits, to avert plague and pestilence, 
while the tolling of the passing-bell besought the hearers to pray 
for some fellow-Christian at that moment passing from this life 
into the intermediate state, and the solemn note of the “death-bell” 
gave warning that all that was mortal of the departed was being 
carried to its last home. 

In Newcastle the town-watch used to muster in the lower part 
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dows on each face. The crown consisted of eight arches spring- 
ing from buttresses rising from the cornice of the tower, one at 
each angle and one in the centre of each face, one of these latter 
being enlarged to form a stair turret. These buttresses terminate 
in small, ill-proportioned pinnacles. The back of each arch, or- 
namented with a cresting, is a straight, raking line forming an 
abrupt angle with the buttress, and giving the idea of thrust. The 
lantern carried by these eight arches is merely a pinnacle sur- 
rounded by eight smaller pinnacles at its base. The parapet of 
the tower is very elegant, and consi f a row of pierced quat- 
refoiled circles surmounted by a cresting of the same design as 
used on the backs of the arches. The author of a book entitled 
“A Journey through Scotland,” published in 1782, speaking of St. 
Giles's, Edinburgh, says: “Atop of this church is erected a large, 
open cupola in the shape of an imperial crown. King David 
erected a copy after this over St. Nicholas's Church, Newcastle, 
but it does not near come up to it.” 

In the Aberdeen example the crown consists of four arches 
springing from the angles of the square boldly buttressed tower, 
and supported, as in the case of St. Giles's, by stumpy buttresses 
rising from the cornice and terminating in small pinnacles. In 
this case, too, the backs of the arches are straight, ornamented 
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with a cresting, and having a pinnacle placed half-way up the 
slope. The lantern is solid and larger than that of St. Giles's, and 
finishes with an arched royal crown surmounted by an orb and 
cross. St Dunstan-in-the-East, designed by T Christopher 
Wren, is a small structure, but elegant. The four arches spring 
from the corners of the tower; they are unmoulded and of high 
pitch, the extrados being carried up by a reversed curve to the 
lantern, which is better proportioned than in the Scotch examples, 
and surmounted by a spire. Four pinnacles of good outline stand 
against the arches, into which they are bonded, thus giving a good 
mass of masonry where required to resist the thrust. 

We will now proceed to examine St. Nicholas's; The tower 
stands at the west end of the nave, with which it communicates 
by a lofty four-centred arch, moulded with a series of splayed 
orders, each having a deep hollow sunk in the splay. These orders 
are continuous on jamb and arch without the intervention of an 
impost. The side arches opening into the aisles are similar but 
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much lower, and with a three-light window over each. The 
mouldings of these and the arch to the nave stop on a boldly 
moulded plinth, which is unbroken except where the base of the 
vaulting shaft penetrates it. This omission of the cap is found in 
the fourteenth-century nave arcade, and in the nave arcade of St. 
John's Church, Newcastle; but in these cases the orders of the 
arch die into the sides of the octagonal piers at the springing 
line, and are not carried down to the base. 

The west side of the tower is occupied by the doorway having 
a depressed four-centred arch, and with a five-light transomed 
window over it. In each angle is a small quarter octagonal shaft, 
from the cap of which spring the ribs of the vaulting. This is a 
lierne vault of beautiful design, all the ribs being of the same size 
and section, a splay with deep hollow, the same as to the arches 
below. Shields with the arms of the founder (three annulets, 
two and one,.in chief a greyhound courant) are placed at the four 
points where the main ribs abut upon the octagonal well-hole, the 
other four points being occupied "by carved bosses. Carved round 
the inner side of the well-hole is the inscription: “Orate pro 
anima Roberti de Rodes.” Robert Rhodes, who lived in New- 
castle from 1427 till 1445, and died in 1474, was a great benefactor 
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to the Neweastle churches; and tradition has always credited him 
with the erection of this tower, probably somewhere about the 
year 1470. 

The plan of the tower is, approximately, square, but owing to 
some irregularity in the setting-out of the east is narrower than 
the others, so that none of the corners are truly right angles. The 
spiral stair leading to the roof is in the northwest corner and does 
not show externally. The entrance to it is in the north jamb of 
the west doorway. 

The staging of the tower is good, although unusual in this part 
of the country, the belfry stage being tall in proportion to the 
rest. — Well-marked 
horizontal members 
coincide with the in- 
ternal divisions, the 
first being a heavy 
string at the level of 
the ringing-chamber 
floor, and the sec- 
ond, which is form- 
ed of three courses 


the belfry. Staging. 
or the marking of 
the horizontal divi- 
sions of towers, is 
"n art in itself. 
Many simple but 
very dignified tow- 
ers owe their suc- 
cess to skilful stag- 
ing. Take St. Mar- 
garet’s at Durham, 
for instance, a sim- 
ple square tower 
without buttresses or 
ornamental features, 
but divided into sto- 
ries by bold offsets 
in such a way as to 
produce a most sat- 
isfactory effect, 

lo return to St. 
Nicholas’s, The an- 
gle buttresses are 
semi-octagonal up to 
the bottom of the 
belfry stage, where 
are weathered 
and somewhat 
abruptly change to 
square, set ¢ nal- 
ly, and in this form 
are carried half-way 
up the four large 
angle pinnacles, 
where they termi- 
nate in pedestals, 
each supporting a 
life-sized figure, rep- 
resenting Eve, at the 
northeast corner, Adam, with the apple, at the northwest, Aaron 
with mitre and book, at the southwest, and David with the harp, 
at the southeast. These statues are very rude as works of art, 
and are now considerably weather-worn. 

From the offset at the belfry stage there rise smaller square 
buttresses on the centre of each face of the tower. These are car- 
ried up through the cornice and merge into the face of hexagonal 
pinnacles, between which and those at the angle is a pierced bat- 
tlemented parapet. This has been entirely renewed, and suggests 
in design the similar finish to the two stages of the central tower 
of Durham, which latter were entirely renewed about 1859, re- 
placing those of about 1474. 

The angle pinnacles are octagonal, 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
and 43 feet high above the cornice of the tower. They are beau- 
tifully designed, the height of the battlemented parapet being 
well-proportioned to the rest, and, as you will notice, the sloping 
sides of the upper portion curve out at the base with the most 
graceful effect, 

There is a peculiarity in the arrangement of the crockets, which 
are placed on four angles only of these octagons, while in the 
smaller hexagonal pinnacles they are placed on every angle, but at 
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alternating levels, and this arrangement is adopted on the spire 
itself. 

Internally, corbelled squinches are formed in each corner of the 
tower, but do not carry anything, as the angle pinnacles scarcely 
overhang the line of the inner wall face, but they help to bind the 
angle of the tower. From the inner faces of these angle pinnacles 
spring the great arches carrying the lantern and spire. These are 
31 feet in span, and, as you will see from the section, are four-cen- 
tred, but with the largest 
curve of 23 feet radius at 
the bottom, and the 
smaller curve of 14 feet 
6 inches radius at the 
top, the intersection of 
the curves being exactly 
at two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the springing 
to the apex, where the 
arches meet on a key 
block. Through this 
block there is a hole 4 
inches by 3 inches, prob- 
ably for dropping a 
plumb-line during the 
erection of the spire, and 
it may have been used 
for suspending a pulley 
for hanging the light 
from at night. It seems 
hardly likely that the 
light would be placed in 
the lantefn itself, as it is 
difficult to see how this 
could have been accom- 
plished except by a man 
going up a ladder to do it—anything but a pleasant task on a 
stormy night—and if it were placed there the stonework would 
hide the light from any one approaching towards the angle. 

The section of the arches is built up of four orders, the upper 
one, which is crocketed, being carried in an ogee curve half-way 
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up the angle buttresses of the lantern, which is thus much stiff- 
ened, and the arches themselves rendered more rigid, while a won- 
derful grace of outline is given to the whole composition, this 
feature being one of the chief causes of the superior elegance of 
this over the other examples. The courses of these ogee curves 
are laid with beds none of which radiate to the center, but are 
approximately horizontal for the lower half, and truly so for the 
upper, where they are bonded in with the angles of the lantern. 


There is a popular belief that there is an iron core bar in the 
arches, but this is a fallacy; they are stone throughout. 

The structure of the lantern itself is singularly light, and con- 
sists of four angle buttresses set diagonally, between which are 
two light-transomed windows, the mullions being carried on 
arched sills spanning from arch to arch. The lights of these win- 
dows are now filled in with strong bronze frames, inserted when 
the steeple was repaired in 1895, in place of the iron saddle-bars, 
which had rusted and 
split the stonework. 

At the springing of 
these — window-heads, 
from which point the 
spire commences (see 
section), are two oak 
beams 12 inches by 6 
inches, placed crosswise 
and fastened to each an- 
gle of the structure by 
iron straps. The angle 
buttresses terminate in 
pinnacles with panelled 
sides, from which spring 
small flying-buttresses to 
the sides of the spire, 
which has the same 
graceful spreading curve 
at the base as have the 
angle pinnacles. 

These concave lines 
are characteristic of the 
fifteenth century —you 
find them at Sedgefield 
on the pinnaeles of the 
tower—and mark the 
greater appreciation of line which distinguishes work of this 
date from that of earlier periods. The masonry of the spire 
is laid with horizontal beds, and is 4% inches thick, with 
the exception of the upper 7 feet, which is solid. The rod of 
the vane is brought through this solid portion, and attached to it 
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is a rod with a weight at its lower end which hangs a few inches 
above the cross-beams and is supposed to act as a counterbalance 
to the spire during storms. This method has been adopted in 
other instances, but I am not sure that it is so good as securing 
the rod to the cross-beams would have been, or forking it and 
building the ends into the masonry, as Wren did at St. Mary-le- 
Bow. The parapet of the lantern is 5 inches thick, with diminu- 
tive buttresses 3 inches square behind the centre merlons, and it 
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stands on the cornice, the stones of which are carried through and 
form a walk round the spire. The water from this is carried off 
through small weep-holes at each angle of the spire, and drops 
down inside, this arrangement of the holes preventing the water 
falling on the beams. 

As will be seen from the drawing, the large arches carry 
lantern are tied in at the springing by an arrangement of ti 
flat bar-iron passing right round the angle pinnacles and 
crossing over the centre of the tower. They are fitted with union 
joints and are braced together vertically by diagonal straps, pre- 
senting, as seen from below, the appearance of lattice girders. 
These were added in 1868 by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and were 
wrapped with spun yarn and tarred as a protection from the 
weather. This has proved an unfortunate experiment, as, the tar 
having perished, the yarn retained the moisture, thus causing 
greater oxidization than if they had been unprotected. This cov- 
ering was all removed during the last repairs and the iron cleaned. 
and painted. 

There still remain within this modern ironwork the oak beams 
which fulfilled the same duty previously. These beams are ar- 
ranged in pairs crossing diagonally from corner to corner of the 
tower, where they abut against the masonry of the pinnacles, and 
resting on each other in the centre where they cross, the lower 
one being supported by the apex of the roof. The spaces between 
the upper and lower beams of each pair arc filled in with other 
pieces and the whole bolted together. The beams, which are con- 
siderably decayed in places, have been repaired at some time, new 
pieces being inserted attached to the old by scarfed joints. "These 
newer pieces are at the ends, and are now decaying where they 
touch the stonework, owing to the latter becoming saturated by 
rain and retaining the damp. At the northeast and northwest cor- 
ners small portions of the original iron straps remain though now 
corroded to extreme thinness, These had passed round the pin- 
nacles and been secured to the oak beams by round-headed bolts. 
One of these is shown at A on the drawing. The straps show by 
their laminated structure that they had been forged. At some 
later time, probably when the beams were repaired, new iron 
straps were added. These are bolted to the oak by serew-bolts 
with square nuts of irregular sizes. Other straps were added 
above and below the beams, bolted right through and turned up 
against the soffits of the arches and down against the pinnacle, 
forged with a strong root in the bend and attached to the ston 
work by bolts in a much 1 satisfactory manner for giving a 
direct tie than the original straps. Although the oak beams a 
considerably decayed and the iron work corroded they would still 
be equal to their duties had the tightening up of the lattice ties by 
their unions not relieved them of all strain. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that in the older of these beams and the traces of the iron 
straps remaining on the two north pinnacles we have the original 
ties inserted when the tower was built. When Mackenzie wrote 
in 1827 he mentions these beams as being encased in lead, which 
would account for their preservation. This was exactly what a 
medizeval architect would do. The encasing of wooden structures 
in lead is well exemplified by the lantern of Ely Cathedral. T do 
not know when the lead was removed, but there is no trace of it 
left now. 

Although the structure may theoretically be capable of standing 
without ties, it would not do so in actual practice, exposed as it 
is to the fierce gales so frequent in this northeast corner of the 
country, to the occasional shocks of earthquake—which, happily, 
are of infrequent occurrence—and to the vibratory action of the 
bells. Experiments made with a heavy plummet suspended from 
the cross-beams of the lantern to just above the tie-beams below 
registered a swing of 15 inches in each direction during the ring- 
ing of the bells, This, of course, does not mean that the structure 
sways 30 inches, but certainly indicates a considerable move- 
ment, as indeed may be observed by the eye by getting the spire 
in line with a fixed vertical object while a peal is being rung. 

The weight of a cornice pinnacle taken from the top of the cor- 
nice of the tower and including as many of the tower voussoirs 
of the arch as would stand unsupported (a point shown by the 
lower radial line on the section) is 73 tons. The weight of one 
arch above this point, together with one-fourth of the lantern and 
spire, being the weight supported by each pinnacle, is 30 tons. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE BUILDING AND THE DESIGNING OF THE 
“SKYSCRAPER,” 

HE materials of construction of high office buildings may be 
classed under three heads—namely, masonry construction, 
skeleton steel construction and reinforced concrete con- 

struction. The first of these methods, masonry construction, de- 
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pending on solid walls, is practicable to a certain limit only. As 
has been mentioned before, the limit is usually about ten to twelve 
stories in height, for the reason that beyond that height too much 
valuable space is necessarily sacrificed to walls. According to a 
table prepared by Mr. F. E, Kidder, the city ordinance require- 
ments for a 12-story building in New York is 40 inches thickness 
for the first story exterior wall. The building law of Boston re- 
quires 36 inches for the same wall; St. Louis, 34 inches; Denver, 
30 inches; while Chicago is satisfied with 28. Truly, a great va- 
riation in the factor-of-safety. 

On the basis of the New York requirements, a building 300 feet 
high would require a wall 7 feet thick, which practically puts a 
limit to masonry-constructed walls for skyscrapers on a 25-foot 
lot So we may dismiss this method of construction from the 
skyscraper problem. 

The first advance from masonry construction was the use of 
cast-iron columns, which were protected with fireproof coverings. 
But since the possibilities of steel construction became known 
very little use has been made of cast iron for columns. One rea- 
son for its disuse is the difficulty of making satisfactory tests of 
its strength, owing to the possibility of the shifting of the core in 
casting. My own experience leads me to be cautions in the use 
of cast-iron columns, In one instance the usual tests were made 
for thickness of shell, no defects were apparent, but later the 
same column fell off a wagon and broke in two, showing a bad 
flaw, thus saving my reputation, 

When steel columns were first used in high buildings they were 


, merely to support the floor loads, as in the World Building in New 


York. This building is 199 feet to the roof line, with self-sustain- 
ing brick walls, faced with sandstone and terra-cotta, the thick- 
ness of the wall being 11 feet 4 inches at the bottom and 2 feet at 
the top, The steel columns were let into chases in thè wall in 
the lower stories and set free above. The next step in high 
building construction was the skeleton steel frame, in which all 
floor and wall loads are transmitted directly to the columns and 
by them to the foundations. The girders of each floor are cal- 
culated to carry the floor load and exterior curtain-wall for that 
story, thus eliminating the necessity of exterior wall except for 
protection from the weather, ‘The thickness of these walls varies 
in accordance with the ordinance of different cities, and in all 
cases the walls are thicker than is necessary. 
The Chicago building-law requires that the curtain-wall of a 
building 250 feet high shall be inches thick for the first 150 
feet from the top, 16 inches for the next 50 feet and 20 inches for 
the lower 50 feet. Mr, W. H. Birkmire, the well-known authority 
on steel construction, recommends lighter curtain-walls as being 
safe and reducing expense. 
Time is saved by adopting skeleton steel construction for this 
class of buildings on account of the rapidity with which they can 
be erected. ‘The Central Bank Building in New York, 75 by 150 
feet, fifteen stories high and two below the sidewalk, was entirely 
completed in seven months. 
The most essential part of the construction of a skeleton steel 
frame is the actual support or column. Other parts of the struc- 
ture may be weak without causing more than local damage, but 
when a column fails the entire structure is liable to fall, and 
hence the greatest care of architect and engineer must be used in 
calculating stresses and framing columns and their connections. 
"There are various shapes of built-up columns, each with some 
particular feature, all suitable for this cl of construction and 
used at will by the architect, the design depending largely on the 
time limit under which manufacturers will agree to fill orders, 
Whatever structural shape is used, whether for columns, girders, 
floor beams, trusses or braces, actual tests kave proved that the 
burning of the ordinary contents of a room will heat unprotected 
steel to a degree that will entail disastrous results when a stream 
of water is thrown on the heated metal. This fact renders it ab- 
solutely necessary to encase steel in non-combustible material. 
When we speak of a fireproof building we use the term rela- 
tively, since the expense of an absolutely fireproof building is too 
great to admit of general use. Buildings constructed so as to 
secure a salvage of 60 to 80 per cent. are considered fireproof. It is 
not necessary to discuss the various fireproof materials, for the 
the Baltimore fire proved cement is the best fire-resisting material. 
While concrete has been used in building for centuries, and 
steel framed structures have become common, a new method of 
construction has come into use by the combination of these two 
materials, steel and concrete, in what is known as armored or 
reinforced concrete, The earliest record of reinforced concrete 
mentioned by Mr, Kidder is the invention of P. A. J, Monier, a 
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gardener of Paris, in 1867. In 1809 François Coignet, of Paris, 
secured a patent on a combination of iron and concrete, In 1875 
W. S. Ward constructed a building near Portchester, N. Y. in 
which not only all the exterior and interior walls, cornices and 
towers were constructed of concrete, but all of the beams and 
roofs were exclusively made of concrete reinforced by light iron 
beams and rods. 

European engineers have done more with reinforced concrete 
than American engineers, for the reason that our steel plants 
have produced structural steel of such excellence, the use of con- 
erete has been neglected until within the last few years. While 
reinforced concrete has been used for some years for bridges and 
other engineering work, the first skyscraper to be built of this 
material was the Ingalls Building, of Cincinnati, O., begun in the 
fall of 1902 and designed by Elzner & Anderson, architects. 

From experiments with concrete and steel made by M. Consi- 
dére, Capt. John S. Sewell, U. S. Engineer Corps, and others, and 
the exhaustive tests at Watertown Arsenal, we learn many inter- 
esting facts. One of the latest investigators, Mr. J. W. Schaub, 
makes the statement that if a rusty bar of iron is inserted in con- 
crete mortar for fifteen to twenty days it will be found free from 
rust, due to the iron giving up its oxygen to the cement. He adds: 
“The cement being anhydrous and alkaline in its reaction, will 
prevent the formation of rust, so that a coating of cement mortar 
should be, from a chemical and physical standpoint, an absolute 
protection against rust.” 

While engineers are making these and other tests" with many 
different assumptions and empirical formula, we are impressed 
with the lack of uniformity in the factor-of-safety. We are im- 
pressed with this lack in all structural designing In ordinary 
construction, such as we have to deal with in a city of this size, 
it is the writer's custom to take the average given by available 
authorities. This should not be necessary and could be avoided 
if all tests of strength of materials were made and formulated 
under Government inspection, It has been shown that steel re- 
inforcement prevents shrinkage of the concrete and greatly adds 
to its tensile and compressive strength. Further advantages of 
reinforced concrete are its cheapness of construction in compari- 
son with structural steel and its fireproof quality. This last char- 
acteristic was thoroughly tested in the late Baltimore fire. After 
the fire, interest centered in a small four-story brick building, with 
a cast-iron front, the interior of which had been remodeled shortly 
before the fire, the exterior walls had been retained while the 
new.columns, girders and floors had been constructed of concrete 
steel, The exterior walls were found demolished, but the interior 
walls were intact, except where injured by falling walls, proving 
beyond doubt the fireproof qualities of concrete construction. An- 
other advantage of concrete is that ornaments and other details 
can be moulded of it. 

There are many systems of reinforced concrete, the variation 
being due to the different forms of steel reinforcement. That in 
the Ingalls Building, mentioned above, is of cold-twisted square 
bars, used throughout. This system greatly increases the tensile 
strength of the bars after twisting and increases the mechanical 
grip of the bar on the concrete. The Ingalls Building is 50 by 100 
feet on the plan, sixteen stories high, 210 feet above and 20 feet 
below the sidewalk to bottom of foundations. The entire struc- 
ture is reinforced, consisting of steel bars imbedded in concrete 
with their ends interlaced, making a concrete monolith. The ex- 
terior walls are faced with marble for the first three stories, glazed 
gray brick for the next eleven and glazed white terra-cotta for 
the last story and cornice. The foundations are all of reinforced 
concrete. 

In New York City, when it is necessary to go to great depths for 
foundations, the pneumatic process is successfully used. In Chi- 
cago a system of grillage, om piles, of I-beams and concrete, 
has been in use for several years. And now that reinforced 
concrete piles are available, and do not have to be cut off at the 
water-line to prevent decay, we have a fireproof, windproof and 
practically indestructible building as the result. 

In view of the possibility of conflagrations liable at any mo- 
ment to temporarily jeopardize the business interests of every 
city, it is necessary that the requirements for materials and con- 
struction of buildings in such districts should be most rigid. It 
should be made a criminal offense to erect a building that is not 
fireproof in congested business centers. 

The business interests are not the only interests to be safe- 
guarded. Thought should be given to the aesthetic side of a city's 
life and provision made for it. There should be in force in every 
city laws regulating the height of buildings. European cities, 
backed by centuries of art training, regulate the height of build- 
ings on purely esthetic grounds. 
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When we consider the last division of our subject, the zesthetics 
of the skyscraper, we must remember that our esthetic training 
is based on the proportions of Classic architecture—the low build- 
ings of the Grecian archipelago. We are appalled at the seeming 
hopelessness of reconstructing our :esthetic ideas on such a gigan- 
tic vertical plane as a skyscraper demands. It may be said that 
architects have had a vertical problem to deal with before, in the 
Gothic cathedral. That is true, but the conditions are entirely 
dissimilar, there was a proportionate breadth at the architect's 
disposal. 

Many of the skyscrapers are on lots so narrow in comparison 
with their height that little remains to deal with but a vertical 
streak, as in the acute angle of the “Flatiron” or Fuller build- 
ing of New York. Attempts have been made to reduce the ap- 
parent height of these buildings by the use of repeated horizontal 
lines, The result of such treatment is seen in pronounced form 
in the St. Paul Building in New York. Here the designer has 
grouped two stories together and piled section on section in mo- 
notonous uniformity until the client's money-limit was nearly 
reached, when, in a sublime effort, three stories are grouped 
above a sub-cornice and his attempt is finished—a procedure, as 
one writer puts it, "Quite as sensible as if a man were to thrust 
his head through the crown of his hat and wear it below his head 
instead of above it." 

Various other styles of high office buildings are scen. Few are 
satisfactory in appearance. Their designers strive for effect by 
dividing the fagades horizontally and vertically. Pretentious de- 
tail runs riot, All our architecture needs restraint, needs a more 
refined sense of proportion—a more conscientious use of detail, 

There are a few skyscrapers which are designed in a rational 
way, their architects realizing that the problem is one of vertical 
design and treat it accordingly, not even attempting to work out 
the design in any of its existing architectural styles. The original 
Monadnock Building in Chicago, designed by Mr. John W. Root, 
is one of the best examples of good design im skyscrapers, [t is 
a building of the severest plainness. The necessary strength of 
base is secured by a gentler outward curve above the first story, 
an effect of batter being secured by champfering up the angles, 
widening as it rises several stories in height. The superimposed 
stories have plain, rectangular openings. The expanse of blank 
wall is broken up by shallow oriels, equally spaced, starting above 


"The U. S. Weather Bureau has made a series of experiments to d i 

. S. "1 i iade 2 $ sS ctermin 
the necessary reductions for wind velocity and pressure required to correct 
the anemometer record. As the writer has never seen any mention of such 
Esc n Rid an Sree RE these formulas with a table of 
indicated and reduced velocities and pressures are given, through the c. 
tesy of Mr. Sherier. iai ic ij 


PRESSURES AT STATIONS NEAR SEA LEVEL, 


Indicated Corrected Indicated Pressure 
TINT: velocity. velocity. (Ibs, per sq. ft.). 
. 0 
10 10 1369 
20 20 i 
30 30 
40 40 
50 50 
60 60 
70 70 
80 NO 


90 90 
Formula for determining wind pressures: 
P = .004 SV, 
Pressure, Ibs. avoirdupois. 
5 Surface sq. ft. 3 
V = Corrected wind velocity, miles per hour. 


Formula for reducing indicated velocity to correet:d velocity: 


0.509 + 0.9012 log v. 
velocity of wind in mil 
linear velocity (miles per 


r hr. 
) of cup centers of anemometer, 


tor of safety of 4 is legalized in the States of Michigan, Ohio, New 
k and Pennsylvania, 

Letters of LEE were sent to the U. S. Consuls at a number of Eu- 
ropean cities, asking what restrictions are in force regulating the height of 
buildings and the reasons for such restrictions. I am indebted to the cour- 
tesy of the Consuls-General and Consuls of the following cities, and the 
city engineer of Birmingham, England, for replies tablulated belo 

Birmingham, England.—No limit to height of buildings, except as to thick- 
ness of walls, and the law regarding ancient lights. 

Edinburgh, Scotland.—Height of all buildings, from level of pavement 
to ceiling of highest room, must not exceed the width of street, and in no 
case more than sixty feet high without the consent of the Town Council. 

Paris, France.—Height of building must not exceed width of street by 
more than 6 metres (1914 feet) for every additional metre im width of 
street X4 of a metre (about 10 inches) may be added to height of building 
until the limit of 20 metres (nearly 66 feet) to the eaves is reached; but 
no building may exceed that, 

Rome, Italy.—Height of buildings limited to twice the width of street. 

Berlin, Germany.—Limited to 22 metres (about 72 feet) from curb to 
cornice. The reasons are (1) Height of building limited to width of street. 
(2) That is as high as the fire department can work effectively in extin- 

ishing fires or rescuing people from upper stories. (3) It secures a uni- 
form sky-line and preserves the architectural beauty and harmony of the 
street. 

Vienna, Austria.—Height of buildings limited to 25 metres (82 feet). 
reason is, so light and air be not too much shut off. 
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the outward curve of base, at top of second story and extending 
to the story below the frieze line. 

The cornice is formed by repeating the gentle curve of the base. 
The proportions of this building are so carefully studied that in 
spite of its austerity it is one of the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory of skyscrapers. The pleasing effect of the building could 
have been heightened by using a lighter colored material, the 
dark-colored brick and terra-cotta being almost too somber for 
such a massive structure, 

Among other skyscrapers of successful design there are but 
two I shall mention as being exceptionally satisfactory. One is 
the Schiller Building, of Chicago, designed by Mr. Louis H. Sul- 
livan, and the other is the preliminary sketch for the Times 
Building, New York, by Mr. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz. This sketch is 
Gothic and of unusual charm. Unfortunately, the design was 
modified in construction. 

While we have a few individual examples of fine design the 
problem of effective treatment of the skyscraper is one still open 
to solution. 


^ TROUBLESOME BRIDGE PAVEMENT. 


Y Ñ TITH the exception of a small part of the sidewalk on 
the Cambridge side, says the Boston Transcript, 
the satisfactory paving of Harvard Bridge has 
at last been accomplished. Workmen are now engaged in 
putting the finishing touches on the eastern walk on the Bos- 
ton side, and when the Cambridge sidewalk has been relaid the 
long chapter of failure and experimentation that this bridge has 
undergone will be closed. For the first time in its existence of 
fourteen years it will have a pavement that will stay in place, 
regardless of weather conditions and traffic stress. The history 
of the attempts to bring about this apparently simple state of 
affairs is one of considerable interest, and shows with unusual 
clearness the difference between theoretical design and actual 
accomplishment. 

When this great traffic way between the Back Bay and Cam- 
bridge was first opened it was paved with concrete from rail to 
rail. The bridge presented a smooth surface that was both pleas- 
ing to the eye and ideal for travel. This condition of affairs was 
short-lived, for hummocks and cracks appeared that made walk- 
img or driving both unpleasant and dangerous. Paving experts 
were called in, and the conclusion was reached that the concrete 
was not heavy enough to withstand the strain imposed 
upon it by the stress of traffic. More concrete was added, 
and a temporary improvement resulted. The cracks soon 
reappeared, wider and deeper than before, while in other 
places the pavement rose in mounds like the waves on some 
solidified sea. It was then that the Harvard Bridge began its 
career as a trouble-maker—a career which has attracted wide at- 
tention in engineering circles. 

On either side of the draw, in the centre, Harvard Bridge con- 
sists of ten arches, arranged alternately, 105 and 75 feet in span. 
These arches are formed of parallel rows of plate-girders, which 
rest upon masonry piers. The longer spans rest solidly upon the 
stonework of the piers, but the 75-foot ones are loosely swung 
from the ends of the longer ones, this plan having been adopted 


to give play for the expansion and contraction of the metal com-. 


prising the bridge floor. The total length of the bridge is 2,157 
feet, including the swinging draw in the centre. Aside from the 
twenty arches mentioned, there is a 90-foot arch on each side of 
the draw, and an extra arch at the Cambridge end of the bridge. 
As less than half of these arches are arranged to move with the 
e nsion and contraction of the bridge floor, it can readily be 
seen that the movements of the stationary arches were sufficient 
to cause the cracking and heaving of the concrete pavement which 
stretched in an unyielding sheet from either shore to the central 
opening for the swinging draw. 

Engineers, called in consultation, soon demonstrated this faci, 
and then all efforts were devoted to discovering some method 
whereby this expansion and contraction could be compensated. 
Tt was first decided to lighten the concrete pavement, and in order 
to do this the former roadway was torn up, and a thin layer of 
concrete was put down on a plank foundation. This soon proved 
unsuccessful and was taken up, and a plain plank roadway was 
substituted in the centre of the bridge, the concrete pavement being 
left on the sidewalks, A marked improvement was at once no- 
ticed, as the wood was sufficiently elastic to accommodate the 
strains put upon it by the movement of the metal floor of the 
bridge. But a new difficulty soon appeared; the constant wind 
dried the wood and gave it a tendency to flake. The exposure 
to rains, 


the alternate wetting and drying, and the continual crush- 
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ing of wagon-wheels soon turned the planking into a spongy, 
unsafe mass that needed frequent renewal. 

Various woods were tried, various methods of laying the plank- 
ing, but all to no effect, Scarcely a month passed that some part 
of the bridge was not blocked off from use while the roadway 
was being relaid. This condition was kept up for years with little 
change. Then the use of wooden blocks as a pavement was sug- 
gested, and this scheme was tried in an experimental section. 
The results were most satisfactory, and it was decided to pave 
the entire roadway in this manner. This has now been done 
throughout, with the exception of the draw, and the plan is giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. The wooden blocks are set on end on a 
foundation of planks laid at an oblique angle to the axis of the 
bridge, thus presenting a yielding mass of wood to the strains of 
compression brought about by the movement of the anchored 
arches. As the grain of the wood in the blocks runs perpendicu- 
larly, a hard and practicably non-crushable surface is presented to 
the wear of passing wheels, thus saving the roadway from being 
cut into ruts, 

This solution of the problem was found to be financially im- 
practicable for the sidewalks, however, and there the concrete and 
asphalt pavements were continued in use, They eventually be- 
came so uneven as to be actually dangerous to walk upon. Ex- 
periments were then begun to find a suitable pavement for this 
portion of the bridge, and the most successful method devised 
is now nearly completely installed. "The former concrete walks 
have been removed, and in their place a board walk has been 
laid, a space being left between the narrow strips of hardwood 
that make up the pavement to allow for the movement of the 
bridge-floor. 

One other bridge, because of its construction, has shared with 
Harvard Bridge this misfortune in pavements. This is the Wash- 
ington Bridge, a steel arch that spans the Harlem River, in the 
northern part of New York City. The expansion and contrac- 
tion of the metal work in this bridge has been so great that it has 
entirely wrecked the roadway that traverses it, making it neces- 
sary to close it entirely upon certain occasions. This bridge, also, 
has an ornamental stone railing on either side, and the heaving 
and subsiding of the bridge-floor underneath has at times dis- 
lodged portions of this rail and sent them hurtling to the water 
below. 
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| NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Derrorr Museum or Art.—The Detroit Museum of Art 
has almost completed the large addition to its building which was 
authorized by an issue of bonds to the amount of $50,000 by the 
city of Detroit. In the new part is a fine lecture hall, accommo- 
dating nearly one thousand persons, Last month two of the new 
galleries were opened with an exhibition of pictures by Michigan 
artists. There is another gallery to be completed. On the lower 
floor the additional space almost doubles the capacity of the 
museum. 
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T will be interesting news to many, that the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, at Washington, one of the buildings for 

the housing of art collections most recently built, is now 
held—by some—to be unsuited for its purpose, and that, 
because of this, steps have already been taken by the 
United States Government that may lead to the establish- 
ment at Washington of a National Art Gallery in which 
can be gathered and exhibited such possessions coming 
from the various fields of art as the Government may ac- 
ter 


quire by gift, bequest or purchase. To leave the m 
with this crude statement would do injustice to a very 
serviceable building and a capable designer, so it should 
be explained that the gravamen of the charge is not so 
much directed against the building as against the manner 
in which it is heated—the steam-radiator is the guilty 
party. We say this without personal knowledge of the 
actual conditions at the Corcoran Art Gallery; but it is 
not likely that President Roosevelt would have instructed 
the Department of Justice to take any action in the mat- 
ter, unless there were satisfactory evidence that the facts 
were substantially as alleged. 


ilg appears that Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, once “the 
Lady of the White Hous 
ministation, and lately deceased, was the pos 


7 in James Buchanan's ad- 


sor of cer- 


collections which she, at least, valued highly. 


tam a 
These collections she bequeathed to the Trustees of the 
Corcoran Art Gallery under certain conditions and unless 
the National Government should at any time create and 
maintain a National Museum of Art, in which case the 
Trustees were to surrender their charge to the keepers of 
the national galleries. The conditions originally attach- 
ing to this bequest were of the ordinary kind, and merely 
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provided that the collection should be suitably housed and 
cared for, should be kept together and be known by her 
name. In a supplementary codicil, however, Mrs. John- 
son required that the Trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
should build an"annex, "of such construction and arrange- 
ment as should meet the approval of her executors, espe- 
cially for the reception of her collections, and stipulated 
further, that “ 
means for artificial heat, and shall be so constructed and 
arranged as to protect, as far as possible, from the heat of 
summer the articles therein deposited." The codicil then 
recites that the ground for making this stringent condition 
1s to be found in the fact that many of the pictures in the 
collection “are of a character to become cracked and ulti- 
mately ruined if deposited in a place subject to the heat 
ordinarily maintained in said [Corcoran] art gallery.” 


id annex shall not be provided with any 


d ISIE who are familiar with the mists that in spring- 

time and autumn rise from the Potomac will shud- 
der at the thought of the ruin of mildew that would prob- 
ably fall on Mrs. Johnson's beloved paintings unless her 
should be provided with an air-lock 
But it is not probable that 


unheated gallery 
tended by a careful custodian. 
compliance with the stipulation that all “means 
for artificial heat" shall be excluded would ever be exacted 
by the executors or the courts. Mrs, Johnson was quite 
right in fearing the injury that might be done by the ultra- 
dry and unduly heated atmosphere maintained in the or- 
dinary public art gallery, and it is well that architects 
who may be charged with the building of such structures 
should, in this way, be reminded that the physical comfort 
of the visitor is not the first consideration after all, and 
that they have not discharged their full duty when they 
have caused to be installed the air-tight and dust-proof 
cabinets for small objets de virtu which are now made with 
such excellence of workmanship. It seems more than 
likely that the glories of the Italian galleries, which, dur- 
ing centuries, have endured satisfactorily under what may 
fairly be considered natural conditions, would have de- 
teriorated rapidly if subjected to the hygroscopic vagaries 
accomplished by the American climate aided by architects 


and heating engineers. 


HE Trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery have, 
wisely, declined to accept the bequest, and, under 
sident Roosevelt, steps are now 


instructions from Pr 
being taken to secure the collection for the Nation—the 
course Mrs. Johnson hoped would be followed—the ex- 
pectation being that, for the moment at least, they can be 
housed in the new building for the National Museum, 
wherein a special unheated gallery can probably be pro- 
vided without much trouble at this stage of the work of 
construction. Started in this way, it is more than prob- 
able that, very shortly, steps will be taken to provide a 
National Gallery building on some suitable site along the 
Mall, wherein the now scattered artistic treasures of the 
Government may finally be arranged for a wider exhibi- 
tion and a greater usefulness than they now enjoy. 
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LANS now under discussion at Harvard Univer 


ity 
will probably result in bringing about the eleva- 


tion of the Lawrence Scientific School to the educational 
plane that is already occupied by the other professional 
schools in the University—the Medical, Law, Divinity 
and, possibly, the Dental Schools—entrance into which 
requires, as a prerequisite, the possession of a Bachelor's 
degree by the applicant. One result of this, since the 
Department of Architecture is attached to the Lawrence 
will be that, 
very shortly, the architectural school at Cambridge will 


Scientific School and not to the College, 


have advanced to the position of a purely graduate school 


a position which it already measurably holds. This 
step will assure in the students a certain maturity not only 
of years but of intellectual development and judgment, 


and should produce an output of a high average excel- 


lence. But we gravely question how far the holding of a 
Bachelor's degree and the practical assimilation of the 
things it stands for are essential parts of the equipment 
of architects of a certain type or temperament. If archi- 
tecture be a science and only a science, naught but 
good can come through admitting to the department only 

But if 
admissi- 


g 
graduates from col 
architecture be an art, should not the 
bility be measured by 


ion of a Bachelor's degre 


of a certain standing. 
spirant's 


omething other than the possess- 


RU years ago a student at Harvard received his 

Dachelor's degree at the end of four years and, if 
he was vain enough to value a Master's degree, he 
came back a year later and acquired it by the simple 
process of paying five dollars. Nowadays a Master's 
degree means more, and one must pursue certain pre- 
scribed post-graduate studies to acquire it, and the same 
with other degrees. In many cases the studies for these 
higher degrees have been pursued elsewhere than in 
Cambridge—often abroad, to the manifest widening of 
the mental horizon of the student who adopts such a 
course. Perceiving the peculiar advantages that such 
a course has for architectural students, the authorities 
at Columbia University have made it known that grad- 
uates of the School of Architecture who desire to acquire 
one of the higher degrees may, after a vear's residence 
at Columbia, pursue their further studies in Europe, 
where they can take advantage of the lecture-courses in 
Rome, Paris, and presumably any of the German uni- 
versity towns. Of course, the thesis work and, in a 
general way, the course of studies are to be done in 
conformity with a programme prescribed by the Colum- 
bia authorities who finally will confer the degree. But 
there is to be a considerable real liberty accorded to the 


student, who will not be obliged necessarily to enroll 
himself in any school or academy, but will be left free to 
gather his honey in whatever garden appears to him to 
furnish flowers best suited to his taste. 


HEN the great insurance scandal began to de- 

velop, it did not seem likely that, other than as 
individual policy-holders, architects could have any par- 
ticular interest in the matter. But now, quite apart from 
the fact that insurance companies are given to building 


elaborate offices for themselves and are, moreover, one of 
the main sources for the procurement of building-loans, it 
appears that architects have a very direct interest in the 
enquiry. One of the matters uncovered during the past 
week has a very sinister aspect, since it appears that 
amongst the legislative measures which were beguiled into 
paths leading to destruction by the wiles of the corrupting 
agents of the insurance officials have been several excel- 
lent bills providing for the fireproofing and general bet- 
terment of tenement-house property. We imagine this 
revelation must he as much of a surprise to the fire-under- 
writer as it is to us, and we can imagine that the discov- 
ery of this game of cross-purposes may lead to reprisals of 
But for the other evils that have 
heen disclosed, it would be astonishing to discover that, 


some sort on their part. 


just because the life-companies chanced to have an own- 
er’s interest in certain property that would be affected by 
the proposed legislation, they did not hesitate to procure 


the defeat of good bills by bribery and corruption. 


| will be recalled that on the morning after the burn- 

ing of the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago certain em- 
ployés of the contractors were seen upon the roof of the 
building busily engaged in removing the temporary fast- 
cnings of the skylight over the stage. But for the forget- 
fulness of the contractors’ workmen, this skylight would 
have opened automatically and fewer deaths would have 
resulted through: suffocation. Because of the evidence of 
their constructive responsibility for the disaster, the con- 
tractors, the George 


A. Fuller. Construction Company, 
were made joint defendants with the owners of the build- 
ing in certain suits brought by the heirs of the victims. 
But when the first of these cases came to trial, late last 
month, in the Pederal Court, the judge ruled that, in order 
to be able to hold the Fuller Company to any responsibil- 
ity in the matter, the plaintiff must prove that at the time 
of the fire the theatre was still in the hands of the build- 
ers and had not been accepted by the owners! 
cases the plaintiffs’ lawye 


Tn later 
s will probably find means of so 
framing their complaint as to bring these contractors into 
court and have determined at length their degree of re- 


sponsibility for a very grievous catastrophe. 


RATHER curious educational undertaking has 

just been established in Paris by two well-known 
architects, MM. Bouwens Van der Boyen and Bonnier, 
which is to be known as the School for Mutual Practical 
Instruction in Art. It is open to all those artists and 
amateurs of art who feel not only that they wish to learn 
something about the practical workings of other arts than 
their own, but that they are able and willing to impart 
to others interesting practical information as to their 
own. It is not easy to see how such a school can have 
a permanent existence, though it can readily be per- 
ceived that a coterie of artists might associate themselves 
together temporarily to their very real mutual advantage. 
The course of instruction includes not only lectures, 
illustrated by experiment and example, but visitations 
to the ateliers of various art industries, and excursions 
to points of interest, the expense being defrayed by 
assessments levied upon those who take part in them. 
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THE ROMAN MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 


PON the announcement of the loss of so able an architect as 
Count Giuseppe Sacconi, it is fitting that the attention of 
our readers should be drawn to the latest, and probably 

the greatest, work of this well-known Italian artist, Upon the 
Capitoline Hill, in Rome, a striking colonnade is now r 
view above the cornices of the lower buildings which line the 
narrow streets surrounding the base of the hill: it is the long- 
expected monument to Victor Emmanuel IL, the plans for which 
were first obtained by a competition held in 1881. Signor 
Giuseppe Sacconi was appointed the architect and the corner- 
stone of the structure was laid in 1884. 

Several years passed before much progress upon the works was 
made, and even in 1804, on visiting Rome, one saw little of the 
construction. However, in the following years the works were ad- 
vanced greatly and, since 1900, the monument has grown rapidly 
up to the recent illness of Signor Sacconi, which began last Jan- 
uary, During the past ten months, in the absence of the archi- 
tect, the work has progressed more slowly under the direction 
of the assistant architect, Signor Giovanni Battista San Pieri, and 
his engineer, Signor Crimini. ‘This hesitancy has been due to the 
fact that Signor Sacconi has been so ill at Pistoja that he has per- 
sonally visited the works but seldom during the past year and not 
at all during recent months. 

The monument is now well advanced, as is made plain by the 
accompanying drawings that illustrate the general arrangement, 
the grand approach in the foreground being upon the axis of the 
Corso at its southern extremity. The elevation published is the 
view seen from the Corso and the axis of the entire system is 
placed directly upon the axis of this avenue. An excellent site 
is thus provided and, when completed, this extensive monument 
may be seen from the distant Piazza del Popolo more than a mile 
away. 

"The visitor is first affected by the brilliant sunlight upon the 
white pile. The glare is particularly strong at noon and is a 
great contrast to the gray coloring of the closely surrounding 
older buildings, many of which date from the period of the Ren- 
aissance, Its architectural composition appears grand in general 
scheme, with its impressive colonnade looming up high above the 
dignified approach; but im detail it seems strangely weak and 
indecisive in c cter. The general architectural effect is cer- 
tainly agreeable, even with the old hovels so closely pressing 
about the monument. Upon closer examination the heavier de- 
tail of modern French architecture is found, although the master- 
hand of the French draughtsman is not discoverable in its design. 
The general conception and the effect of the broad colonnade 
before which the equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel IT. is to 
stand, all so well exhibited by the grand approach, is very strik- 
ing, and for this the architect should be accorded great prais 

The interior is still in an unfinished state. The important parts 
are outlined in rough stone and brick, but only portions of the 
marble covering are in position. The staircases are in place, but 
remain in the rough, and the few rooms in the structure are now 
used as studios by the sculptors and mode for the preparation 
of their work. The general arrangement of the interior is sim- 
ple, as but little room is available inside this monument, which 
evidently has been designed chiefly for exterior effect. A mu- 
seum of various objects will be placed beneath the grand stair- 
case of the main approach, a museum of relics taken by armies 
victorious in battle will be situated below the main portico, and a 
few offices for the administration, architects and engineers will 
be at the upper levels. These rooms, with space for the heating 
system and storage at the lower levels, will probably prove to be 
all the chambers the structure will contain. Large staircases will 
lead to the main portico from which tors may view the city. 

The central feature of the composition has not yet been placed 
in position. Facing the main approach, and upon the landing of 
the second system of steps in front of the monument, a rough 
stone pedestal now stands upon which will be placed the gilded 
bronze equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel IL, of which so 
much has been heard. This statue was designed by the sculptor 
Chiaradia, who died in 1902, but who left the work substantially 
completed. The sculptors now upon the works in Rome state 
that it is this completed statue which at last will surmount the 
main pedestal. However, as the exterior of the works will not be 
completed until 1911, future architects may decree otherwise and 
re-design the statues and architectural details which still remain 
to be placed in position, and Chiradia’s statue of Victor Em- 
manuel II. may be replaced, although this is unlikely as, up to 
the present time, it has cost, approximately, 1,200,000 lire. 
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It is expected that this edifice will cost 30,000,000 lire ($6,000,- 
000) upon its completion in the rough, in 1911, and that the sum 
of 15,000,000 lire more will be required to furnish the interiors 
with necessary mosaics, stucco, frescos and decorations. Prob- 
ably these interiors will not be completed before 1920, and if a new 
architect should not be appointed soon, and one who will ener- 
getically advance the work, it is impossible to forecast the date 
of completion of this most interesting of modern Italian monu- 
ments, Frank E. PERKINS. 


TTo the foregoing paper we add these further particulars gath- 
ered by the Rome correspondent of the Morning Post: 

“Count Sacconi's plan, now in course of execution, comprises a 
great colonnade flanked by two square towers, in front of which 
is the huge pedestal which is to support the equestrian statue of 
Victor Emmanuel IT.; the cast of his horse is now finished, and 
the horse itself will shortly be founded in Rome. Beneath 
this central figure it is proposed to have an allegorical representa- 
tion of the cities of Italy doing homage to Rome. The monu- 
ment will also contain large chambers, which will serve as a mu- 
seum for the banners and other trophies of the Risorgimento. 
There will be two entrances—one in the front, up a flight of steps, 
from which a second flight will lead to the base of the great 
statue, and yet another to each side of the colonnade; while a 
second entrance at the back will pass through a tunnel beneath 
the steps of Ara Celi and thus communicate with the Campi- 
doglio. The monument will stand at a height of 235 feet and 
will face straight down the Corso, The inside will be ornamented 
with rare old marbles found in the bed of the Tiber and else- 
where. Undoubtedly the whole when completed—and that can- 
not be before 1911 at the earliest—will be grandiose, like the now 
almost finished Palace of Justice at Rome. Whether it will be 
beautiful is a point on which opinions differ. ‘Very modern 
Italians assure me, says the correspondent, ‘that people will 
cross the Atlantic to see it. Personally, T think that Americans 
and Englishmen would prefer to see what it has displaced.’ These 
‘displacements’ include the picturesque sixteenth-century tower 
of Paul IIL, the Franciscan monastery belonging to the Church 
of Ara Coeli, fifty hous 1, worst of all, the picturesque Palaz- 
zetto, adjoining the Palazzo di Veniz: "Finally, it seems a crime 
against history to burrow under the steps of Ara Cceli, erected 
to commemorate the Black Death and the one considerable monu- 
ment of the Avignon Papacy new left in Rome. Fortunately, the 
authorities have spared the interesting and massive blocks of the 
ancient Wall of the Kings, which were found during the excava- 
tions for the foundations of the monument. It is appropriate that 
the first kings of ancient Rome should have their monument by 
that of the first king of modern Italy, 

“Down to the middle of June, 1902, when no visible constructive 
work had been done, no less than £324,520 had been spent on 
prizes, models, funicular railways, foundations and compensations 
for houses destr , the last item alone amounting to £149,820, 
which might have been enormously reduced had the statue been 
erected on the Janiculum or on Monte Mario. The desire to have 
it on the Capitoline has thus not only led to unnecessary destruc- 
tion, but to unnecessary waste of money also, Down to the end 
of last year an additional £400,000 had been spent, and there is 
more than five years’ work still to be reckoned before the bill is 
complete, Thus the original sum of £320,000 voted by the Italian 
Parliament, even with the addition of another £57,509 subscribed 
by the publie, has long ago been exhausted, and last year another 
£120,000 was granted. Continual strikes among the workmen— 
of whom there are 450 engaged on the monument itself and in 
the adjacent small stoneyards, as well as in the larger ones out- 
side the Porta Maggiore—have caused extra delay and expense. 
Now arises the question of a successor to the architect—a man 
who will loyally carry out his work, and not seek to earn fame 
for himself by altering the design." 


THE TOWER AND SPIRE OF ST. NICHOLAS'S CATHE- 
DRAL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—II. 

BOUT the year 1832 the church authorities became alarmed 

at the condition of the tower, whieh was leaning over 12 

inches to the south and 9 inches to the west, and John 
Green, the architect, did some undersetting, and built the two 
large buttresses with raking joints on the south side; he also 
added the porch on this side, and two years later built that on the 
north. Previous to this the tower had no footings, but the wall 
rested on the clay at a depth of from 4 feet to 5 feet 6 inches. It 
was not an uncommon practice in the Middle Ages to build direct 
on the surface of the ground. The tower of St. Margaret's 
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Church at Durham and Chester Cathedral are examples. A good 
deal of tying-up was done at this time by John Dobson, the archi- 
tect acting for the Corporation, iron bands being inserted at the 
level of the clerestory window-sills, that on the south side being 
continued right along the nave; other bands were inserted at the 
ringing-chamber level. 

The work done in 1832 did 
not have as much effect as 
was anticipated, and in 1868 
Sir G. Gilbert Scott reun- 
derset the tower to a depth 
of 14 feet below the nave- 
Hoor level, putting in a 
proper concrete. foundation. 
This was an operation of 
great difficulty, the tower 
having to be shored up on 
the south and west sides 
from the ground to the 
parapet. 

When, in 1805, Mr. Leeson 
was employed by the Cor- 
poration to make certain 
“reparations,” to use an an- 
cient term, he found it nec- 
essary to take down the 
upper part of the angle pin- 
nacles as far as their para- 
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which was subjected to the same test and immediately returned 
to its original line when the pressure was removed. 

Mr. Leeson, having decided to adopt the principle of ball bear- 
ings for the vanes, at first thought of agate for the balls, but we 
doubtful about the effect of frost on them at that height, so gun- 
metal was tried; but after a few weeks the vane began to work 
stiffly and would only move 
with a strong wind. Upon 
examination it was found 
that although enclosed in an 
air-locked chamber a black 
greasy deposit had formed 
on the balls. On the advice 
of Mr. Rendel these were 
removed, and others made 
of hardened copper substi- 
tuted, which have proved 
thoroughly satisfactory. 
The old vanes had been 
made to work with a glass 
resting on a steel 
nd in every case the 
latter had quite drilled 
through the glass, the 
broken fragments of which 
were jammed between the 
rods and the enclosing tubes, 
entirely preventing any 
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pets. This was a somewhat movement. This shows that 
delicate operation, as there s is a most unsuitable 
was a danger of the erial for the purpose, 
haunches of the arches ris- and should always be 
ing when the supporting avoided. 


weight of the pinnacles was 
reduced, 

To obviate this, it 
suggested to put centering 
under the arches, wedged 
up as to relieve the 
haunches of all strain; but 
im this there an ele- 
ment of danger, as had the 
centering got wet it would 
have swollen and dislocated 
the whole structure he 
plan adopted was to replace 
the weight of each stone 
it was removed by an equal 
weight of pig lead sus- 
pended by chains from the 
parapet of the pinnacle, and 
removed in like manner as each stone was replaced. 

You will see from the section that the courses of these pinnacles 
are fastened together with square slate dowels, while the separate 
stones of each course are bound together by copper cramps. 

In addition to this, the bronze rods of the vanes, 1% inch in 
diameter, are continued down to the twelfth cou from the top. 
where they are secured 
by a plate and nut, to 
which is attached the 
lightning conductor. All 
the vanes, of which 
there are thirteen, 
have been remade, only 
the web and seroll- 
work being retained; 
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in the case of the five 
large vanes they have 
been made to work on 
ball bearings. 

In connection with 
this work Mr. Hamil- 
ton Rendel, of the El 
wick firm, took a great 
interest im the subject 


In the smaller vanes the 
supporting rod has a blunt 
end, and between it and the 
metal socket is interposed 
an agate skate of lens sec- 
tion, an arrangement not so 
sensitive the balls, but 
which acts fairly well and 
cannot get out of order. 

It is interesting on 
windy day, if the wind is 
hlowing on to a corner of 
the tower, to see the vane 
on the lee side being whirled 
round and round by the 
eddymg currents; the stone 
work breaking the force of 
the wind causes a partial 
vacuum on the opposite side into which the air is drawn in a 
manner resembling the whirlpool in a stream. 

At some time numerous steel wedges were driven into the joints 
of the great arches carrying the lantern with the idea of tighten- 
ing them up. These had oxidized, swelling to twice their original 
size and severely splintering the stone. All these had to be re- 
moved and the stone- 
work repaired. Jn one 
case two of the vous- 
soirs on the upper side 
of the arch had been 
kicked up several 
inches by this action of 
the wedges. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had very care- 
fully examined them, 
but left them alone. 
Of course, matters 
had not improved in 
the twenty-seven years 
which had elapsed 
when we (Oliver, Lee- 
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oe 
and made several ex- 

periments to determine the best mixture for the supporting rods 
and ball bearings. For the rods, phosphor bronze was tried and 
subjected to a test equal to 80 pounds wind-pressure upon a fixed 
vane assumed to have got stuck fast. This was not successful, the 
phosphor bronze at once taking a permanent set, The metal 
eventually used was the mixture known as "Elswick" bronze, 
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perative that something 


should be done. Small pieces of the displaced stones were cut 
away to allow strong shores to be inserted to support the vous- 
soir immediately above; the old stones were then rapidly removed 
and new ones which had been prepared were at once inserted and 
grouted up with cement. During these works it was found that 
the old mortar had been completely reduced to dust by attrition, 
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due to vibration, and when a rod was inserted into the joints the 
remains of the mortar ran out like the sand of an hour-glass. 
The joints were thoroughly washed out, lead wedges being in- 
serted and then grouted in with liquid cement. 

l have already referred to the fact that the tower is out of the 
vertical. The cause of this failure has been attributed partly to 
intermural burials close 
up to the bases of the 
piers, partly to accumu- 
lation of water in the 
foundations or to move- 
ments of the subsoil. n 
The bed of sand and 
water which extends all 
over Newcastle at depths 
below the surface, vary- 
ing from 2 to 20 feet, is 
responsible for the fact 
of so many of the build- 
ings of the city which 
have been erected any 
considerable time being 
out of the vertical, and 
in all cases the inclina- 
tion is towards the river. 
This is most noticeable 
in those buildings nearest 
the river; those in the 
Close, for instance, It is 
quite perceptible in Dean 
street, while as far away 
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subsoil, causing the southeast pier and southwest angle to sink, 
which they have done to the extent of 4 or 5 inches. Whatever 
the reason of the settlement was, they must have got onto the 
boulder clay, as after this movement was once over nothing fur- 
they has taken place during the last 400 yea s shown by the 
verticality of the spire. This bed of sand and water is most 
capricious, being found 
sometimes almost imme- 
diately below the surface 
2 and sometimes dipping 
almost vertically to 
depths of 30 to 40 feet, 
as we found during the 
excavations for the foun- 
dations of Milburn 
House immediately to 
the south of the Cathe- 
dral churchyard, 

The dimensions of the 
tower are as follows: 
Diameter, 36 feet; height 
from the ground at cen- 
tre of west side to the 
cornice, 113 feet; from 
the ground to the tap of 
the angle vanes, 162 feet, 
and to the top of the 
centre vane, 204 feet, 

The stone used in the 
steeple appears to be 
from Black Pasture, near 
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as Grainger street a care- 
ful test shows that on the 
east side the buildings lean back from the roadway, and on the 
west side they lean forward towards it, showing that the water is 
constantly carrying away the sand through which it is finding its 
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way to the river—an action much facilitated by the dredging of 
the bed of the Tyne. 

None of these causes will explain the inclination of the Cathedral 
tower, as although, on carefully plumbing it, the tower is found to 
lean 13 inches over to the south, yet the spire is vertical, proving 
that the movement of the tower must have taken place before the 
spire was added. This, I think, points to some local defect in the 


Chollerford—a stone 

used by the Romans— 
and which when carefully selected weathers well, a necessar 
quality im a structure of such attenuated substance, with the 
wind blowing through and eddying round it—a condition very 
conducive to decay of the surface, In some spires it has been 
found necessary to glaze the openings to arrest this action. 

The name of the architect who designed this masterpiece is not 
known, but he was undoubtedly a man of great ability and artistic 
perceptions, as testified by the admirable balance of the de- 
sign, the carefully studied outline, satisfactory from every 
point of view, and suggesting most conclusively, to ' my 
mind, that the steeple was executed from a carefully prepared 
model, as it is difficult to imagine that the beautiful outline and 
proportion could have been obtained in any other way. 

And here I may remark that although there are captious critics 
who condemn this steeple as a species of stone acrobatics, on ac- 
count of its dependence on ties, they are, fortunately, very much 
in the minority. They should remember that many of the most 
admired buildings of Italy, notably some of the projecting porches, 
would not stand were it not for the tie-rods inserted at their 
erection, Our own Westminster Abbey has tie-rods at the 
springing of the pier arches from end to end. As for critics like 
Dibdin, who considered it ill-proportioned and ugly, we can only 
conclude that their artistic perceptions have not been developed. 

The design is obviously the result of careful study and experi- 
ment, in which the clumsiness of the earlier examples has been 
avoided and a work of art produced which has a picturesque 
grandeur that is unique, and is justly the admiration and pride of 
the citizens of Newcastle of the present day as it has been of those 
of the past, i 

We should be grateful to that very worthy Mayor who 
was the means of saving it from destruction at the hands of the 
Scots. During the siege of Newcastle, in 1644, the general of the 
besieging army threatened to destroy the temple unless the keys 
of the town were given up. Sir John Marley, the Mayor for the 
time, with ready presence of mind, had the chief Scottish prison- 
ers confined on the top of the tower and returned the general the 
answer: “That they would upon no terms deliver up the town, 
but would to the last moment defend it; that the steeple of St. 
Nicholas's was indeed a beautiful and magnificent piece of archi- 
tecture and one of the great ornaments of their town, but yet it 
should be blown into atoms before ransomed at such a rate; that, 
however, if it was to fall it should not fall alone; that the moment 
he destroyed the beautiful structure he should bathe his hands 
in the blood of his countrymen, who were placed th on pur- 
pose either to preserve it from ruin or die along with it." This 
was, fortunately, the means of saving the building from destruc- 
tion, and during the rest of the siege not a single shot was fired 
against it, 
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THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK, AT VENICE. 


S architects know, the "stones of Venice" are falling, but 
they probably do not realize the general extent of this 
settlement nor the general and energetic manner in which 

the Italian people are endeavoring to save the chief monuments 
of that city. The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark, on July 
14, 1902, caused to be taken the first energetic step towards a 
careful examination into the condition of many Venetian monu- 
ments, although, since 1897, many restorations had been carried 
on. It was through the fall of the Campanile that the attention 
of the world was attracted to a condition already partially appre- 
ciated by Italian architects and for the amelioration of which 
unfortunately only inadequate steps had been taken. As a result 
of this national calamity architects and engineers of first ability— 
Boni, Beltrami, Ongaro, Moretti, Manfredi and others—were 
officially called upon to examine into the state of the foundations 
of the important buildings in Venice and yearly they have re- 
ported progress in their work of reparation. In private con- 
versation some of these experts have expressed views which they 
might not state officially, but which really seem to indicate that 
a very simple and natural cause has brought about this critical 
situation. Sig. Gaetano Moretti, who is now the president of the 
commission restoring the Campanile, states that a general settle- 
ment has been constantly going on in Venice and that probably 
at thé present time it amounts to about six inches in one hun- 
dred years. To American imagination this will not seem alarm- 
ingly great, but in a city where, after centuries of such move- 
ment, large monuments and towers are canted to the angles one 
sees to-day, there is excellent cause for alarm. 

It is probable that this grad settlement is the only general 
influence acting upon the foundations at Venice. In the opinion 
of the architects in charge of the restorations, the so-called 
movements of the ground, said to be caused by dredging of canals 
and the installation of other improvements in the city, do not 
constitute an influence of importance. After a careful examina- 
tion of the foundations and ruins of the Campanile, Professor 
Ongaro officially reported that supporting piers a few feet above 
the ground level had proved weak and these piers had been the 
first to rupture, thereby causing the fall of the tower. In con- 
versation Professor Ongaro stated that portions of the original 
piers had been removed to increase the size of a small room oc- 
cupied by a keeper in the base of the tower, and the remaining 
portions had proved unfit to do their duty as supports. At some 
past time, possibly more than one hundred years ago, this fact 
had been discovered by engineers, as one of the supporting piers 
was found to be bound with iron bands at points where it was 
failing. The interior wall of the tower had later been built up 
over this reparation and the defect had remained invisible, only 
to cause finally the fall of the tower when an unusual strain, by 
settlement, was thrown upon it. Without doubt it was the fail- 
ure of this re-enforced pier which permitted the fall of the 
tower. 

At the present time a commission of architects, of which 
Gaetano Moretti is the working chief, is carrying on the recon- 
struction of the Campanile and also the restoration of the Log- 
getta crushed by the fall of the tower. A museum of fragments 
has been arranged in the Ducal Palace and there the remains 
of one end of the Loggetta have been fastened together, forming 
a restoration of one entire bay of the arcade, Sufficient portions 
have been preserved to substantially reconstruct the tower, hence 
the question of the foundations has received the most careful 
attention, consulting engineers working in conjunction with the 
architects. 

During various discussions between the examining architects, 
several methods of laying new foundations were proposed, in 
general based upon one of two principles. First, a restoration 
of the old foundations of wooden piles, and second, the installa- 
tion of a monolithic construction of concrete. From some 
points of view Professor Ongaro seemed to be in favor of this 
latter construction, but realized that the concrete should not be 
re-enforced with steel at a level so near tidewater. lron tension- 
rods have recently failed in a tower near Venice and, although 
the cause of the final rupture was due to lightning, they were 
found to have lost the greater part of their strength on account 
of corrosion caused by the salt air. 

The proposition of Sig. Moretti, based upon the first method, of 
pile construction, has been adopted, and the new foundations 
have almost reached completion along these lines. The origina! 
piles and supporting wooden platform have not been disturbed 
and the first few tiers of stone, reaching nearly to the ground 
level, remain as they were. Nine rows of new piles have been 
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driven about these old foundations to a thin bed of clay a short 
distance below the ground level, beneath which lies a region of 
quicksand. A wooden platform of logs, similar to the old one, 
has been laid upon the new piles overlapping the edges of the 
latter and forming the base for a continuation of the old stone 
construction above. Every second course of this stonework is 
bonded into the original foundation. It is apparent then that 
the new foundation merely consists of an enlargement of the or- 
iginal construction and the tower above the ground level will 
be as careful a resoration as Sig. Moretti and his associates can 
accomplish. 

So much for the Campanile; but what is to be done with the 
other buildings which tremble upon their foundations? Their 
walls bulge and crack, and nearly every large church in Venice 
appears to be uneasy upon its supports. Venetians apparently be- 
lieve that these walls may be pushed or pulled back into position, 
as in few instances are they actually reconstructing. In general 
they have not attempted to enlarge or repair the foundations 
of these monuments and are content to straighten the walls a 
trifle by re-enforcing them with an occasional tension-rod or a 
wooden strut. Portions of the side wall of the church of Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo have fallen and have been rebuilt; but in most 
cases, as in that of the Church of the Frari, unsightly wooden 
struts span the naves, constantly calling attention to their dan- 
gerous condition, If the artistic beauty of these imperilied 
structures is to remain permanently, the day evidently will come 
when new foundations must replace the old. Venetians are 
now doing much to protect their architectural gems, but the 
problem now confronts them, a problem great enough to draw 
upon the resources of the world's ablest advisers: How may 
the falling monuments of Venice best be preserved? P. 


THE SACRED LOTUS TREE. 
MONG the most conspicuous trees which were both sacred 
A and ornamental in ancient Rome was the lotus tree, other- 
wise Diospyros Lotos, The plant may have been imported 
from Africa in the early days of Roman maritime power. The 
name having been applied to quite a number of different plants, 
has led to no little confusion, and this confusion is of old stand- 
ing, for Pliny himself fails to make necessary distinctions between 
one and another. Suffice to state that it “had no connection with 
other plants of the same name,” belonging to the water-lily genus, 
symbols of Isis in Egypt and of Divine Beauty in India. It 
p sses a mountain-ash-like foliage, a brownish blossom, and 
small berries like prunes, which were accounted good to eat. 
Of the wood, according to Pausanias, the statues of the gods at 
Megara were made, 
In his Metamorphoses (ix. 346) Ovid relates how a 
nymph, escaping from the attentions of Priapus, became 
into a tree which bore her name, Lotis. It would be interesting 
could we ascertain which was the first example of this plant 
raised as a sacred one in ancient Rome, but that in all likelihood 
we shall not learn. One fact is noticeable regarding the speci- 
mens recorded by historians as having flourished—namely, that 
they nearly all occur within an area of a few hundred square 
yards. This suggests that birds may have carried the seeds from 
temple to temple, though very few took root. A lotus tree, we 
are told (Pliny says “planted by Romulus,” “ex victoria de 
Decumis, æquæva Urbi intelligitur"), grew on the Volcanal 
beside the temple of “Concordia,” and in this protected position 
it so survived as ultimately to thrust its roots into the Forum 
Julium (“per stationes Municipiorum,” Plin, M. N, xvi, 86), a 
topographical record of no little importance. From the same 
source we learn that yet another flourished on the opposite side 
of the same temple of Concordia—namely, toward the temple of 
Saturn. Pliny, however, informs us regarding a still more 
remarkable specimen than these. This grew in the atrium of the 
temple of Juno Lucina, on the Cispian portion of the Esquiline. 
In it several men could stand together upright. Gossip gave this 
tree a greater antiquity than the temple itself, which had been 
built in 374 m. c. There likewise seem to have been beautiful 
examples of the same tree planted on the Palatine, probably hard 
by where the casino of the Farnese now stands—namely, in the 
ardens of Lucius Crassus, the orator, the same whom Cicero 
nicknamed the “Palatine Venus.” Cicero, however, purchased 
the house himself in the year 62 n. c. in order to enjoy increased 
splendor. One of its peculiar attractions, we read, consisted in 
a peristylium containing six great lotus trees. These outlived 
their various masters, until we hear of Cæcina Largus, Consul 
in A. n, 42, being the proud possessor, and showing them to his 

friends. They may have perished in Nero's fire, 
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But the most interesting example of all was a lotus tree whose 
appearance must have seemed truly portentous, and that not 
merely from its great age, which is given as 500 years, but 
because it was hung with virginal tresses of hair, and was there- 
fore termed "Capillata." This grew in the garden-court of the 
Vestal Virgins, and the tresses dark and fair upon its boughs 
had belonged to those ladies themselves. I believe that the novice 
of to-day, on entermg an order of nuns, loses her hair ruthlessly, 
once and forever. On the other hand, the vestal, upon initiation, 
lost her tresses, but only once, and for a time. The surviving 
statues clearly reveal that they were permitted to grow again. 
Whether they were removed again and again in accordance with 
any as yet unknown votive ordinance it is not possible to deter- 
mine. The severed tresses, at any rate, were taken and attached 
(possibly ticketed with the owner's name and date) as votive 
tokens to the lotus tree (Plin. H. N. xvi. 85). What was ulti- 
mately done with them who shall say? We do not yet know where 
the Vestals were buried! Their convent has been thoroughly 
explored for the first time by Commendatore G. Boni, but the 
exploration has not revealed this secret, 

The question arises, Why was this custom observed? It would 
be manifestly difficult to explain this, except as a survival of 
tree worship—that is to say, the trees had originally served as a 
very personal substitute for its owner, dedicated to a tree-deity, 
and in later days may have been regarded as a symbol of purifica- 
tion, typifying severance from the secular world. The cropped 
hair of the Flamen Dialis had to be buried under an arbor felix. 
It would be interesting to know how this particular tree got there, 
It is possible (but not probable) that the earliest “Nemus Vestz" 
was composed of lotus trees, of which this was a survivor and 
representative. There may be reason to connect it with the 
medical divinities ( Pausanias, 2, 22, 5; and 1, 35, 3). For Dios- 
pyros Lotus is the green ebony tree, 

The “Nemus Veste" was probably much reduced in extent 
before Caligula pushed northward the line of the Nova Via for 
the purpose of overbrowing the Forum with his gigantic palace 
(Domus Caii). If any shred of it survived, it must have per- 
ished in the fire of Nero, a. n. 65. New Zealanders still offer 
locks of hair to sacred trees at fords of rivers and landing-places. 
The Malabarese exorcise demons from possessed folk by cutting 
off their hair and hanging it on a tree as a propitiation to the 
wood-fiend. Tylor says there is ground for interpreting the 
consecration of a boy's hair in Slavonic countries as a repre- 
sentative sacrifice. After all, do we not still have our Christmas 
trees, and decorate them with yellow tinsel still called "angel's 
hair"? 

In passing to another sacred plant, I will merely notice what 
is apparently a coincidence connected with the lotus tree. Dios- 
corides states plainly that a decoction of its juice—but it 
seems to have been the Diospyros of which he was speal 
is exceedingly beneficial both for dyeing the hair yellow and for 
preventing it falling out, "Rubrificat capillos, et stringit eorum 
radices ne cadant," and Galen confirms this finding. Whether or 
not it may have been de rigueur, for any State reason, for the 
Vestals to adopt a particular color or tint for their hair, evidence 
is not at hand to prove. But yellow or golden hair was fashion- 
able, and probably a Hellenism, which survived throughout the 
Empire until the Middle Ages, with the Angevins ("flavi leones") 
and Venetians. Probably fair hair was a token which helped the 
Flavian dynasty to popular favor, seeing that, according to one 
tradition, Romulus and Remus were fair-haired (“flava coma”), 
as also was "the goddess Roma.” It is interesting to find this 
Lotus still known in Southern Italy as “legno santo.”—St. Clair 
Baddcley, in the Nineteenth Century. 


TREATMENT FOR ELECTRIC SHOCK. 


MONG the papers read before the recent meeting of the 
A Ohio Electric Light Association was one by E. E. Noble 
on “Resuscitation from Electric Shock.” Commenting 
upon this the Electrical Review declares that the topic deserves 
thorough discussion, as any additional light that can be thrown 
upon the effect of electric shocks is of great value. Not only 
should every physician be familiar with the effects of an electric 
shock upon the human system, but every worker about electric 
plants of any kind who is at all exposed to shocks, even though 
of low voltage, should be taught the best methods to be applied 
to resuscitate a victim. 
“As is well known,” the Electrical Review -continues, “the 
treatment to revive a person rendered unconscious by an electric 
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shock is similar to that used to revive those rendered uncon- 
scious from lack of air, Some suitable method of producing 
artificial respiration should be applied immediately and kept up 
until all possible doubt of death has been removed, always until 
a physician arrives to take charge. The effect of the current is 
first to stop the action of the heart and lungs, and if this can 
be restored the victim will generally recover, provided no other 
injury has resulted. When, however, current has been applied 
for a longer time, the vital organs of the body may be so injured 
as to make death certain. 

“That part of Mr. Noble's paper which lays stress upon im- 
mediate and faithful work with the patient we heartily endorse, 
but there is some question in regard to other portions. Results 
are given of experiments on animals with comparatively. high 
voltage, from which the subject suffered no permanent injury. 
Current was drawn írom a 2,300-volt supply in one case, and 
passed through the brain of a dog for one minute without any 
bad effect. Other instances equally surprising are mentioned, 
and then emphasis is laid upon the statement that it is the amount 
of current which passes through the body, and not the voltage, 
which causes the damage. Unfortunately, the experiments de- 
scribed in the paper are not sufficiently detailed to enable one to 
understand exactly how thev were performed, and they leave 
some doubt as to whether in speaking of a pressure of 2,300 volts 
the experimenters do not mean rather the voltage of the supply 
than the voltage between the two terminals when applied to the 
animal. 

"As is well known, the resistance of the body varies consider- 
ably, and the resistance of the contacts is probably even more 
important. A person might easily suffer no damage from shock 
obtained from a high-voltage supply, provided only that there 
was sufficient resistance im the circuit of which he formed a 
part to reduce the current which passed through his body to a 
certain value; but this would be in effect reducing the voltage of 
the shock. It is not safe to draw conclusions from experiments 
stated so incompletely, and on the face of them it would be un- 
wise to spread the feeling that electric shocks are much less 
dangerous than they are supposed to be. It is better to be on the 
safe side and have a wholesome dread of an electric shock. 
rather than to be rendered careless by a false feeling of security. 
We, on the one hand, have no patience with those who are always 
speaking of the ‘deadly wires, but, on the other hand, we prefer 
that those who have no business about an electric system should 
believe that it is dangerous to approach. 

*Holding to the opinion stated above, that it is the amount 
of current which passes through the body, and not the pressure 
applied, which causes the damage, it is suggested by Mr. Noble 
that a metallic gauze jacket be worn next to the skin by those 
who are obliged to work on electric systems; or that a system of 
metallic bracelets, worn around the upper arms and connected 
by means of flexible conductors, take the place of the metallic 
jacket. While it is conceivable that such a garment might be use- 
ful in some cases, it is a question whether, in other cases, 
it would not prove a source of danger. The object of these me- 
tallie protectors is to shunt any current which might pass through 
the wearer's body around the heart, and thus prevent inhibition. 
Now, suppose that contact be made by the two hands, it is a ques- 
tion how much of the current will leave the body at one upper 
arm to pass through the metallic conductors and back into the 
other arm. It might happen that the presence of this low-resis- 
tance portion of the circuit would cause so much current to pass 
through the hands and arms as to paralyze them, rendering it im- 
possible for the victim to let go. 

“Tt is possible that a smaller current, applied for a longer time, 
would cause more danger than a heavier current for a shorter 
time. Then, too, should by any possible accident this metallic 
protector itself establish a short-circuit, it is very probable that 
a terrible burn would result which might cause death; or the 
protector itself might serve to establish one good contact with 
disastrous results. To act as a shunt around a body it should 
be in intimate connection with the skin, but we doubt if there 
are many workingmen who would care to wear such a coat of 
mail next to their bodies. These doubts may prove to be quite 
unfounded, but the evidence so far presented has not seemed 
sufficient to warrant any great expectations. On the other hand, 
itis a good thing to have the matter discussed and the utility of 
any suggested safeguards carefully investigated and their value 
determined." 

Tuis WiwTER's BricKtayinc.—We trust that, mindful of last 
winter's disasters, Superintendent Isaac N. Hopper, is giving his 
inspectors lessons in the use of the thermometer. 
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MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMA L IL ON THE CAPITOLINE HILL, 
ROME, ITALY. THE LATE SIG. GIUSEPPE SACCONI, ARCHITECT. 
See article elsewhere in this issue. 
LATERAL ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 
SECTION ON MAIN AXIS OF THE SAME, 
DETAH, OF THE SAME. 
THE M'KINLEY APARTMENT-HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO, MR. W, ALBEI 
SWASEY, ARCHITECT, 5T, LOUIS, MO. 
PLANS OF THE SAME, 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
MAIN ENTR CE DOORS: WESTMINSTER CATHEDRA LONDON, E = 


LAND. MR, J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 

It will be a long time before Americans, at least, encountering 
mention of Westminster “Cathedral,” can escape the belief that 
the writer in question is making blundering reference to the 
Abbey, and it is more than probable that many of our readers will 
at first sight try to determine whereabouts in the Abbey these 


doors, which, with the following comment, we reproduce 
from The Architect, are to be found: "In the Roman 
Catholic Church the portals were supposed to have a 
symbolic significance. As was the case with the Temple 


of Janus, in Rome, much was expressed when they were opened 
or closed. As a rule, all people could enter through them, but on 
occasions they were closed against the mightiest of rulers, A 
picture by Rubens, in the National Gallery, represents one oc 
sion when St. Ambrose refused to allow a monarch to pass into 
the cathedral of Milan. As a consequence, importance was sug- 
gested by the architects to that part of churches and cathedrals in 
the Romanesque period, especially on the Continent, and it was 
continued through the Gothic period. English doorways, for 
some unknown reason, were less impressive than those seen in 
France and elsewhere, The late John F. Bentley realized that an 
opportunity was afforded him, and he made the entrance doors 
among the most interesting parts of his Westminster Cathedral. 
‘The preparation of the doors was entrusted to Messrs. Elliott, o 
Reading and Newbury. They are made of crown Austrian se- 
lected wainscot oak and, as will be seen from the illustration, are 
arranged in panels. Each is about six inches thick. The work, 
simple as it may appear, occupied the firm for nearly nine months, 


and is a most creditable example of English woodwork. The 

mounts are of bronze.” 

PROFESSIONAL AND CIVIL SERVICE BUILDING, EDIN- 
BURGH, SCOTLAND. MR. JOHN ARCHITECT, 


GLASGOW, 
This subject, together with the following description, we copy 
from The Building “This building has recently been 
erected as new premises for the Professional and Civil Service 
Supply Association, Ltd., Edinburgh. The site extends from 
George street to Rose Street lane, and the buildings have a 
frontage of about 80 feet and a depth of about 145 feet; they con- 
sist of sub-basement, basement, ground, entresol and four upper 
floors. In the sub-basement, served by a hoist from Rose Street 
lane, are the wine cellars, refrigerators and the general receiving 
department. _The basement floor is occupied by grocery storage, 
and the despatch department with four van entrances to Rose 
Street lane; the ground floor, entering from George street, has 
the grocery and provision department, the first floor drapery and 
tailoring departments; the second floor drug, stationery and boots 
department; the third floor ironmongery and furniture; the en- 
tresol floor is used by the clerical staff, and on the top floor is a 
restaurant and tea-room. The front is built of Prudham white 
sandstone, with white and green marble enrichment on the lower 
floors, The drawing which we reproduce was shown this year 
at the Royal Scottish Academy.” 
HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
TECT. 
This plate is copied from The Br 


SCOTLAND. 


“MARSH COURT,” MR, E, LUTYENS, ARCHI- 


sh Architect. 
FRANZ FISCHER & SON, MUNICH, BAVARIA, 
HEILMANN & LITTMANN, ARCHITECTS, 
This plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 
AT BICKLEY, KENT AND REIGATE, SURREY, 
ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 
These subjects are copied from The Builders’ Journal. 
HOUSE OF HERR E. SPINDLER, ZEHLENDORF, GERMANY. 
ERDMANN & SPINDLER, ARCHITECTS. 
These subjects are copied from Blätter für Architektur, 


STORE OF HERREN 


HOUSES ENGLAND, MR. 


HERRI 


Architect. 


COLOGNE, PRUSSIA. 


at 


ROYAL 


GINEERS 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL E? 
3, ARCHITE 


HERR B. SCHILLIA 


The work for construction of this school, which was completed 
and formally opened on October 24, 1904, was begun in July, 1902, 
and the architect gives the following statement of the cost: 


Main school building .OB4NO00 M. 
Hall of exhibits 3 M. 
p » ri M 
Adjoining builds T . 43,000 M. 
Interior furnishings and lighting installation. . 116,000 M. 
W000 M. 


The cost of the site on which the school has been erected was 
500,000 M. 

The plans for the interior arrangements of the buildings were 
worked out with great care and forethought. The various class- 
rooms, lecture-halls, director's and secretary's offices, etc, are 
found in the main building. In the centre of this building, 
towards the rear, a large hall for the exhibition of the students’ 
work has been erected. This hall will also be used for public 
lectures, the position of the hall having been so arranged as to 
allow visitors to enter and view the exhibits without disturbing 
any classes. 

While the plans were in course of preparation it was found 
that it would be of great value to the school to have also labora- 
tories and machine-shops in immédiate connection with the school 
to afford the students an opportunity to do practical work in the 
course of their studies, and for this purpose the annexes were 
erected, in which will be found laboratories and machine-shops o 
every description, supplied with models of the very latest inven- 
tion, 

It is interesting to note the growth of this school. In October, 
1879, the necessity for a school of this character was first per- 
ceived in Cologne, and the matter was immediately taken up by 
the city authorities. In December of the same year the schoo 
was opened with thirteen students, Two old public-school build- 
ings were used for this purpose, At the opening of the schoo 
year, 1883, the number of students had increased to 132, and this 
necessitated the erection of a new and larger building, which was 
completed and opened in October, 1886, to 265 students. The 
authorities believed at the time that this new building woule 
meet all demands for future years, but in 1892 the number of stu- 
dents had inereased to such an extent that the school authorities 
found themselves short by six class-rooms. 

Plans were immediately commenced for the erection of a larger 
and much more improved school, and the result is the new build- 
ing completed and opened in October, 1904, here shown by repro- 
ductions from Zeitschrift für Bauwesen, 
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Tur Norra Barrow ar Home—aA recent visitor to the Island 
of Lewis, one of the outer Hebrides, writes as follows about the 
appalingly unsanitary mode of life that habit and tradition have 
fostered amongst the peasantry of the island: “In Bragor a 
similar class of hovels will be found. One of them is described 
as follows: A heap of manure about 6 feet high was piled up to 
within 2 feet of the narrow and low entrance. Immediately on 
opening the swing door one was met by the ammoniacal odor 
from the byre, and was conscious of walking on and sinking into 
manure. The darkness prevented one seeing anything at first. 
Three cows occupied about two-thirds of the available space, and 
the darkness was so profound that one rubbed against them be- 
fore seeing them. There was only a hole in the roof above the 
fire and one above the door through which light and air could 
enter, and unless the door had been open one could not have 
seen anything. Even with the aid of wax vestas it was impos- 
sible to make out clearly the lines of any single object. In a 
space about half as large as that occupied by the cows, and about 
18 inches above it (owing to the surplus manure being piled 
outside the door), there was the living and sleeping-room, There 
was only a wooden plank on the earth floor, resting on stones 
(at least, that is all one could make out in the darkness), and 
no vestige of a bed or bedding. In this awful den, not fit for a 
pig, there are housed two wretched old paupers, who are com- 
pelled to crouch over the peat fire all night, as there is no bed 
to retire to.”"—The Architect. 
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e. civilization and government advance, the duties 
and obligations of citizens become more in- 
tricate and involved, and each must sacrifice something 
for the benefit of the other. It was the recognition of 
this principle that has undoubtedly led to the recognition 
of the so-called 'police-power' of the State. This 


power in the past has frequently been applied to what 
might be termed personal liberties of the citizen. and 
has been steadily advancing in application to the prop- 
erty-rights as well; hence we have certain laws regulat- 
ing the uses of property in regard to public health, 
safety and morals, and it seems to me that such regula- 
hould be extended to the comfort and good man- 
This utterance of en- 


tions 


ners of a good neighborhood." 
lightened opinion is so different from those which we 


are customed to find coming from the mouths of 
judges only severely mindful of the strict letter of the 
law that we cannot refrain from declaring that we hold 
in the most distinguished consideration Judge John J. 
Mullins, of the District Court of the County of Denver, 
who, in the case of Thompson Building Inspector 
Willison, arrives at precisely the conclusion that an en- 
applaud. 


q 


lightened public can appreciate and 


HE case at issue is an interesting one in several 
ways and comes up in a form to be of advantage 

to many of the younger communities of this country, 
as it involves the as yet unsettled /ois de la voirie of the 
At the same time it has a bearing every 
hat a man may 


newer towns. 
where on that commonly accepted belief t 
do what he chooses with his own, provided he does not 
actually transgress the law. It seems that Mr. A. R. 
Thompson had acquired a certain building-lot on a street 
occupied by dwellings of a high class and sought a per- 
mit for an apartment-house whose front wall should 
Learning what 


come to the extreme front of the lot. 
he desired to do, the residents upon the same side of 
the street protested and, because of this protest, the Build- 
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ing Inspector declined to issue a permit; whereupon Mr. 
Thompson applied for a mandamus to compel the issue 
of the desired grant, and it was while denying his motion 
that Judge Mullins used the words quoted above, he 
saying further, in reply to the argument of Mr. Thomp- 
son that to deny his request would be to confiscate his 
rights in his property: "It is no confiscation of property, 
as I view it, for the State to fix reasonable boundary 
lines for the erection of buildings when such regulations 
are for the benefit of all surrounding property. 


PON the street in question no building-line had 
officially been determined ; but succeeding owners, 

as they built, had agreed with one another to set their 
houses a stated distance back from the curb-line, and it 
was natural they should seek to protect themselves from 
the action of one who proposed to use his own property 
as it pleased him, without regard to the injury and 
discomfort he might inflict on his neighbors. Their pro- 
test was based on a County ordinance that provided 
that, where the owners of fifty per cent of the lots on a 
given residence street had amongst themselves estab- 
lished a common building-line, all subsequent owners 
must conform to the building-line thus voluntarily estab- 
lished; and that when less than fifty per cent of the land 
had been improved the owners of seyenty-five per cent 
unimproved lots might, by petition 
Duildings, cause the establishment 
This breezy 


of the improved and 
to the Inspector of 
of a building-line for the neighborhood. 
and off-hand way of bringing about “municipal improve- 
ments ems very attractive in some ways, as it prom- 
ises to bring about the creation of certain urban oases, 
each of which has more reason for its existence than 
the prevision of the ordinary city-engineer developing 
his checker-board theme is able to grasp. At the same 
time, it seems to throw a good deal of responsibility on 
the first occupant who is willing to sacrifice a portion of 
his lot for the benefit of later-coming neighbors, for he, 
after all, may be totally wanting in gifts of persuasive 
reasoning, and he may find his immediate successors 
building out to the sidewalk-line. The County ordinance 
in question does what it can to offset this temporary 
defect by providing that, for such improved residence- 
sections, the building-line for the last fifty per cent of 
the lots shall be that established by the "average" build- 
ing-line of the houses already erected. 


HERE is something in the mere contiguity of the 
truly good that has on some a very irritating effect 

and leads to misbehavior on the part of those who feel 
the influence. It must be because of this that so many 
bits of professional unpleasantness seem to have birth in 
Brooklyn, “city of churches." The latest unpleasantness 


involves a matter of pro 


onal ethics as well as a case 
of seeming misdoing politically, and is likely to result 
in a very pretty discussion legally. Tt is well known, 
and a matter of record, that in 1903 a competition for a 
new Municipal Building for the Borough of Brooklyn 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1905, by Tug AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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was held, one of the statements in the official programme 
assuring competitors that "the administration has the 
intention to appoint, without unnecessary delay, the suc- 


radelle 


cessful competitor as architect." Professor Des 
acted as expert adviser and on his recommendation the 
design prepared by Mr. Washington Hull was placed 
first and adopted by the then President of the Borough, 
Mr. J. Edward Swanstrom. Later the design was, as 
required by law, referred to the Art Commission of the 
City of New York and approved by them, and imme- 


diately thereafter there is alleged to have been entered 


into a contract between Mr. Swanstrom, acting for the 
city, and Mr. Hull, whereby he was to be paid fifteen 
thousanc 
and was to be employed as architect of the building. 
No appropriation for the building itself, however, was 


dollars on account of his preliminary design 


made at the time and none has 
in the budget for 1904 Mr. Swanstrom's successor, 
Martin W. Littleton included an item of two and a half 
million dollars for the erection of the Municipal Building 
in conformity with the Hull design. At about this 
time disagreement of some kind seems to have ari 
between the architect and the city official, the latter at- 
tempting to bring about the reopening of the competi- 


since been made, although 


sen 


tion and a resubmission of the competitive designs, a 
course which was combated by the architect with the 
aid of the Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A., with partial suc- 
cess, only four of the original competitors agreeing to 
s. At various times since then Mr. 
lull has intimated that he was ready to proceed with 
he work, but Mr, Littleton proved coy and the cause of 


resubmit their desig 


his coyness found explanation a week or two ago in the 
unheralded appearance in the daily papers of a design 
for the Municipal Building in question prepared by 
lessrs. McKim, Mead & White, together with the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Littleton is asking the Board of 
Estimate for three million dollars to carry out their de- 
sign. On the evidence adduced by Mr. Hull, he should 
have no difficulty in winning the suit he brings against 
the city, while professionally, sections seven, eight and 
eleven of the Boston "Code of Ethics," seem to have a 
clear pertinency. 


A at the time the Civil War broke out there were, 

comparatively speaking, but few architects in this 
country, it follows that but few architects can have been 
enrolled as soldiers in the confronted armies. On 
November 12 one of these few militant members of the 
profession closed his career, in his eightieth year, in the 
Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Shipman served his country with credit 
as Colonel of the First Wisconsin Cavalry, but returnec 
to civil life and the practice of his regular profession 
with its close. In 1871 he moved from Madison, Wis., 
to Chicago and during many years enjoyed there a con- 
siderable practice, his specialty being rather in the line oi 
hospital buildings, as is shown by the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in that city and the great asylums for the insane 
which he built at Anna and Elgin, MI., and at Madison 
and Oshkosh, Wis. Besides this special work he, among 
other things, designed and carried out the dome of the 
Capitol at Madison, Wis., and the post-office building 


person of Stephen Vaughn Shipman, of Chicago, 


The American Architect. 


in the same city. One of the feats he accomplished, re- 
markable in its time, was building within twenty-six 
days the old Academy of Music on Halsted street, 
Chicago. 


VERY unusual and not at all an unwise action, 

very similar to an appeal to a court of law, has 
recently been taken in the Northwest, one which we 
commend to the attention of Mr. Isaac A. Hopper, the 
Superintendent of Duilding for the City of New York. 
Last week the architect of the building and the officers 
of the construction company having the contract for the 
erection of the Fourteenth Ward school-house for the 
city of Milwaukee were required to appear before the 
Board of Public Works and “show cause" why work 
should not be stopped upon the school-house in question 
during the current and future cold weather, the said 
building seemingly 
concrete. 


being one constructed of reinforced- 
The members of the Board evidently read the 
papers and feel that, where concrete and frost are likely 
to combine, an ounce of prevention may prevent a col- 
lapse with the first thaw. 


OSSIBLY 

of the fa 

ture of centuri 
practice is different 
when Englishmen, 


ome of our readers are not cognizant 
ct that in the matter of the nomencla- 
r at least of some of them—lItalian 
from that of other nations. Thus 
Frenchmen or Germans speak of a 
work of the "fifteenth century" they mean that it was 
executed between 140r and 1500, while an Italian would 
mean one that dated between 1500 and 1599, So, "ter- 
cento," "quattrocento," "cinquecento" in Italian writings 
relate respectively to the thirteen hundreds, the fourteen 
hundreds and the fifteen hundreds. So much we knew 
and, without stopping to think about it, imagined that 
the practice was all-comprehensive. But while trans- 
lating, the other day, for publication Professor Melani's 
paper on “Italian Loggias,” we noticed that while he 
spoke of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies after the Italian manner, he assigned to the later 
centuries the same years that English writers would have, 
thus seeming to indicate either that Italian custom is 
inconsistent or else that the three centuries within 
which the renaissance of art and letters waxed and 
waned have acquired an artificial emphasis by a. varia- 
tion in the denominating of those centuries. Perhaps 
some better-informed reader can tell us what actually are 
the facts. 


I one may believe the statements that find their way 

into the newspapers, one of the most serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the very desirable coalition between 
the National Academy of Design and the Society of 
American Artists, is the unwillingness of the Academi- 
cians to waive their prescriptive right to have hung, 
each, three paintings at every exhibition, without first 
having to submit them to the jury on admission. The 
fact that Royal Academicians have the same privilege 
possibly makes the seniors of our own Academy unwill- 
ing to sacrifice any of their private rights lest by so 
doing they should, as it were, lose caste in the eyes of 
British and Continental Academicians. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE CARMEN, SAN LUIS POTOSI, 
MEXICO. 

HAT is peculiar about Mexican Architecture? I address 
those who are familiar with the architecture of Amer- 
ica and the Architecture of the Classic and Renaissance 

periods in Europe, and to them I would say it is not like any of 
these, neither can it be compared to the Gothic either in its 
quaint or finished style. The Gothic, in its quaint style, is not 
as exuberant and in its finished style there is nothing hap rd; 
so that the architecture of Mexico cannot be compared to ar 
of these. It is quite apart. In its first principles it is Renai 
sance, but on to this is grafted a free and rambling exuberance 
which may be partly Spanish, partly Mooresque, but largely 
it is the influence of the native Indian and the wild and roman- 
tic Mexican, infusing into the builders of these temples a spirit 
of picturesqueness, poetry and at the same time a touch of 
savagery. To the dogmatist who works on classic and highly- 
refined lines, this may not be wholly acceptable, but to the 
artist, the poet and the romanticist it is indeed charming and fas- 
cinating. 
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and illuminated letters, none of them, however, so balanced 
as a Greek honeysuckle. Yet, throughout, the document is 
interesting, has great individuality and much character. I liken 
Mexican architecture to this latter document, In America there 
1s, practically speaking, nothing picturesque; in the modern work 
of Europe there is little or nothing. If in Europe we look for 
something picturesque, we go to such towns in France as Rouen 
or Chartres, and in Belgium to towns such as Bruges or Ghent, 
or to the market-place in Brussels: there we can feel the roman- 
ticism and’ poetry of a past time. Yet many of the most charm- 
ing buildings in these cities are conglomerates and have oc- 
curred piecemeal. A highly qualified architect of to-day could 
not allow himself to design edifices in such a style. They 
would be considered ungrammatical. Nevertheless, such build- 
ings possess a charm exceeding by far the more dry though cor 
rect compositions of most of the modern and much of the 
Classic and Renaissance periods. This then is my concep- 
tion of the architecture Mexico: in fundamental prin- 
ciples it is Renaissance, but to this is added a rambling Bohe- 
mianism, a savage decoration and unrestraint, a feeling of having 
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INTERIOR OF THE DOME: EL CARMEN, S. LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO. 


I have in front of me two documents, the one written on a 
perfect piece of the finest paper of modern production: it is a 
proclamation. The initial letters are large and handsome and 
the type throughout is of the very best, here and there the 
more important words and sentences are printed in larger let- 
ters of different character and a few are illuminated in red ana 
gold, at the end there is a great seal, also in red and gold, 
impressed, and finally a signature bold and clear. The signa- 
ture is the only interesting or characteristic thing about it. 

The other document is written on a rough piece of parch- 
ment or sheepskin; its shape is irregular; it has taken days 
of strenuous labor to accomplish. The initial letters are far 
from perfect, but they are full of thought, e ich one: they never 
repeat. Where the parchment has imperfections, the writing is 
arranged to avoid these, there is a constant variation in the 
style at every important paragraph, there are many elaborate 


Occurred in conjunction with many fine proportions that make 
it most interesting. But, withal, it is the very antithesis of 
perfection. It is the glorious colored and shaped bramble of 
the wilderness as against the perfect rose blossom of your car- 
peted lawn. s. 

One of the most important buildings in San Luis Potosi is 
the Church of the Carmen. The facade is not to my liking in 
composition, but because it is so very different in detail from 
what we are ustomed to in the United States I think it 
necessary to it the first place; also the interior is very 
ornate and many of the details are not only very unique but 
The plan is the customary cross, with an extreme 
length of about 210 feet. The nave is 50 feet wide and the 
cross-arms extend about 20 feet each side of the latter, 
while the sanctuary is about 25 feet deep. There are no aisles. 
In continuation of the north transept is a chapel 40 feet square, 
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whatever name it may be called, it still retains this virtue, that 
it is most interesting to the student of either Gothic or Renais- 
sance styles. The coloring of these altars is cream and gold 
for the most part, with here and there, on medallions and statu- 
ary, spots of strong color in blue, red, and so forth. These 
altars, in the same elaborate style, extend to the top of the 
arch which spans the space between the columns enclosing ihem. 
In the side chapel, Ren; nce in style, it is serit x to note 
the carving of the pilasters at the angles of the walls, 
similar to the details of the exterior at the poney a or 
portals, very free, rather savage, but beautiful nevertheless. 
that here we find the influence of Me 
The coloring of this chapel is pale-green 
little gold. The chapel is about 40 feet squa with octagonal 
apse for the altar and is surmounted by an octagonal dome at 
the base of which light is admitted through square windows, 
The dome is decorated by carvings in low relief following the 
lines of the eight ribs, but at the hase of these ribs the carvings 
become much more massive and bolder in relief. At inter 
between the ribs are also spots of carving, all in white, while 
the field or smooth surface is of pale green. With this brief 
description and the accompanying illustrations, I think some idea 
may be formed of this church which, it is to be understood, is 
chosen because it is typical of that which is most interesting 
and at the same time differs most from the architecture we arc 
accustomed to in America and most parts of. Europe. 
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THE ROMAN CATACOMBS: 

MONG the mingled feelings to which a first acquaintance 
with the catacombs is likely to give rise, will be one of 
bewilderment at the seemingly endless extent of their rami 

fications. It has been roughly caleulated that if all the un 


derground galleries and passages could be placed end to 
end in one long line, they would more than traverse the 
entire length of the Italian Peninsula, and that the graves 


enclosed in their walls would amount to at least two 
millions. Startling enough in itself, such an estimate as this 
throws an interesting light on the rapid spread of the Christian 
religion in the capital, since it can have been no stagnant or insig- 
nificant society which, even long before the “Peace of the Church," 
had come to require such an extensive area for its dead, But so 
meagre and fragmentary are the records of this primitive Chris- 
tianity that our knowledge of the details concerning its growth 
and progres: necessarily very imperfect, while with regard to 
its ancient burial-grounds, we must accept the fact that for 
three hundred years their history can only be even partially 
recovered by aid of the concurrent testimony of archæology and 
tradition. . . 

We are no longer invited to believe 
were in their origin neither more nor less than disused 
Nor would the view that their excavation was carried on secretly 
and by stealth find any support at the present day. Such a work 
must obviously have involved the displacement and removal of 
many thousand tons of soil, and to suppose this to have been 
arried out so as to evade the vigilance of the police of the capita 
is, as Mommsen long since pointed out, to impose too severe a 
tax upon our credulity. And, lastly, it is admitted that, although 
on the occasion of a funeral and of its anniversaries, it was the 
primitive custom to celebrate the Eucharist at the grave, the 
catacombs were, in point of fact, originally planned and designe 
to serve neither as subterranean places of worship, nor yet as 
asylums of refuge from persecution, but simply as cemeteries for 
the use of the Christian community. 

It may assist us to understand how the Roman catacombs had 
their origin if we picture to ourselves the position in which, as 
years passed by, the Christian population would find itself placec 
in dealing with the problem of making suitable provision for the 
dead. 

But for one restriction the laws of Rome presented no diffi- 
culty, Interments by Christians must follow what was the genera 
rule and be made outside the city walls. Subject to this condition, 
the new sect might lawfully adopt whatever mode of burial they 
pleased, in the full confidence that their cemeteries would receive 
exactly the same protection which the municipal authorities were 
most watchful in extending to all tombs and sepulchres, Looking 
round upon the customs of contemporary paganism, the early 
converts would find more to repel than to attract them, Crema- 
tion, at the period with which we are dealing, had all but entirely 


‘Extracts from a paper by Mr. H. W. Hoare, in The Nineteenth Century. 


taken the place of inhumation. l'or wealthy families of position 
there were the stately mausoleums which flanked the g 
Way. For humbler people there were the ahere of the vari- 
ous “columbaria,” into which, at but little expenses, their ashes 
might be received when the fire had consumed their bodies, For 
the dregs of the populace there were filthy pits like those that. 
as Horace tells us (Sat. T. viii. 8), used to defile the Esquiline, 
into which their corpses were aung like so much carrion and left 
to rot. 

But the mausoleum, with its sarcophagi of sculptured stone 
so costly in construction and so burdensome to carry to their 
destination—ard with its note, moreover, of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, was but ill adapted to meet the growing needs of a spiritual 
democracy, the great majority of whose members were of very 
slender means, and whose religious principles admitted of no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, master and slave. Cremation. 
too, was distasteful to Jew and to Christian alike, and under the 
influence of the new teaching as to the resurrection of the body, 
it passed more and more into disuse. “Christians,” writes Minu- 
cius Felix, “hold cremation in abhorrence.” “We,” he adds, “fol- 
low the venerable and better custom of interment,” Accordingly. 
remained only the “commune sepulchrum,” the common 
grave of the outlying pits. or men, however, who had but just 
learned that nothing which God had cleansed should be held 
common or unclean, it would instinctively be felt a sacrilege tc 
cast callously to the dogs the bodies even of the very lowest of 
those who, through the sacrament of baptism, had been enrolled 
among the ranks of the redeemed, 

But if paganism had no burial precedents towards which : 
Christian would feel himself strongly attracted, it was otherwise 
with Judaism, from whose bosom it must be remembered that 
Christianity had sprung, From the days of Augustus the Roman 
ews had possessed subterranean cemeteries of their own beyond 
the walls, and nothing could be more natural than that Jewish 
Christianity in the capital should adhere to the mode of inter- 
ment to which Judaism had been there accustomed. Stronger, 
too, than even any associations with national usage, would be the 
profound feeling of reverence for the example which had been 
rendered sacred in the entombment of Christ Himself. The hills 
outside Rome did not, it is true, in their nature resemble the 
limestone hills of Judæa, whose sides were everywhere perforated 
with cave-tombs, whether for individual or for family use, "as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury" (John xix. 40). But in lieu 
of limestone, most of the country round the walls had its own 
characteristic tufa formation, which was even better suited for 
purposes of inhumation, and there the faithful servants of their 
Lord might be laid to rest, even as long years ago in Jerusalem 
He had Himself been laid in the rock-hewn sepulchre of Joseph's 
ga 


sily accessible from all parts of Rome, the undulations of the 
neighboring Campagna rose and fell in a series of pigmy hills and 
depressions whose soil was of volcanic origin. Differing in the 
dates of their deposit, the strata differed also in character. There 
was the red rock, the “lapis ruber,” to whose durability for build- 
ing purposes the ancient Cloaca Maxima could bear witness, but 
which defied the crude manipulations of pick and spade. There 
were also the loose sandy beds of the “arena,” or “pozzolana,” as 
it is now called, admirable for cement or mortar, but too crum- 
bling and incoherent for structural stability. Mingling itself with 
these there was yet another deposit of igneous rock neither so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other, but of just sufficient 
compactness and consistency to make it safely workable. Tt was 
in this intermediate formation, this “tufa granolare,” that nature 
seemed to be offering the very material which the Christians 
needed, and it is accordingly in this layer of the volcanic rock that 
the greater number of the catacombs have been hollowed out. 
Porous in its structure, water drains off it with so much rapidity 
that inasmuch as the cemeteries did not extend to the interven- 
ing valleys, but were, as a rule, confined to the high ground of 
the hills, the risk of inundation was rendered inappreciable and 
the various galleries and chambers were kept sufficiently dry. 

Thus it was that the venerated tradition of their Master's grave 
in the rock, the influence of Jewish custom, the law of the land, 
and considerations of ordinary convenience, all combined to de- 
termine for the primitive Christianity of Rome the character of 
its burial-grounds, Situated outside the Servian walls, as the 
authorities prescribed, these privately owned foundations came 
under the strict guardianship of the Roman College of Pontiffs 
who would find in them nothing to call for their official interfer- 
ence. Here, therefore, the solemn rites of religion would neither 
be insulted by contact with the idolatries of the heathen population 
nor disturbéd by the indecent mockeries of the profane. 


astructed in days of religious peace, the entrances to these 
earliest excavations stood by the roadside, open and unconcealed, 
so that no passer-by could. fail to see them, nor was there at first 
any trace of those precautions against a sudden surprise which 
became a vital necessity in the dark days of the third centu 
No uniform type of internal arrangement and structure wa 
adopted since the design would naturally differ in each case with 
the wishes and wealth of the founder and with the character of 
the ground. Though locally distinet in their original sites, there 
was nothing to prevent the interlinking of adjoining cemeteries, 
provided only that they lay on the same hillside, by means of sub- 
terranean Indeed, in point of f the 
Christians increased in numbers, it was in this manner that their 
burial-grounds tended to expand, the insuperable bar to any gen 
eral unification the marshy the intervening 
valleys. 

When a suitable plot on one of the hillocks of the Campagna 
had been conveyed, as we might now say, in trust for a cemetery, 
the land as defined by its legal boundaries became what was tech- 
nically known as a “locus religiosus,” a plan of which would 
probably be filed among the city archives. ‘This plot was thence- 
forth invested with certain jealously guarded privileges. Not the 
least important of these privileges was that in the event of a sale 
of the grantor's estate the burial area did not pass with the re- 
mainder of the property, but continued to he at the disposal of the 
founder's family and of those outside it to whom the family r 
might be extended, "The work of excavation would usually be 
begun by digging out a short staircase from the surface to the 
depth selected for the first level, which in most cases might be a 
few feet below the upper soil, Along this level, from end to end, 
a horizontal tunnel or narrow passage was carried, in width from 
two to three feet, and perhaps some eight feet or so in height, 
with either a flat or a slightly vaulted roof, ‘Then, at right angles 
to the passage, a second gallery of similar character was con- 
structed and continued up to the boundary, All subsequent work 
mgs on this level would be governed by these two main determin- 
ing lines, which recalled the methods of Roman civil engineering 
and corresporded to the well-known "cardo" and “decumanus” in 
the plan of an encampment or of a new town, 

In the vertical walls forming either side of the passage, the 
tons, next proceeded to carve out a series of 
c enough to hold one or more bodies, These 
or, less properly, "loculi," and constituted the 
ordinary graves which, in any completed series, closely resemble 
those tiers or ranges of sleeping-berths so familiar to us on 
board our ocean steamers, With a view, moreover, to the dis- 
posal of the bodies with the greatest possible reverence, these 
niches were cut parallel with the gallery, and not, as in other than 
Christian catacombs, at right angles to it. Coffins were not ordi- 
narily used, and it was necessary, therefore, with a view to guard- 
ing against the products of decomposition and providing 
access to the graves, whether for prayer or for other equally 
solemn purposes, that the recess should be hermetically sealed up 
as soon as the body had been deposited. This was done either by 
means of a slab or by tiles. and it is curious to observe that some 
slabs have been used twice over, the inscription on their mner 
side being of a pagan and that on the gallery side of a Christian 
character, 
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As the demand for space grew greater with the ever-inere 
ing number of converts, either cross-galleries were added, or pos- 
sibly the floor of the level was lowered so as to expose more rock, 
to the right and left, for supplemental graves. But when the re- 
sources of one level had been exhausted further provision coul.: 
only be made by sinking a new level lower down, since the avail- 
able superficial area was strictly limited to the space between the 
il boundaries of the property. 
taken that the successive levels should be excavated at such in- 
tervals as to be separated by a mass of unworked soil of a suffi- 
ient density to secure adequate stability for the new passages and 
es. The usual number of such distinct and separate levels 
or floors is from two to three, but in a few cases as mar five 
occur, and in one instance (that of the catacomb of Callistus) 
even seven, Communication between one level and another was 
provided by stairs cut out of the rock, and long shafts in connec 
tion with the open air were made to convey the requisite minimum 
of light and ventilation 

Tt was in some such manner as we have attempted to depict 
that without let or hindrance from Rome the catacombs appear 
to have been constructed by their originators. But with the fifth 
decade of the third century there came a grave crisis in the his- 
tory of the Church, The Empire was at length fulfy awake to 
the imminence of the danger by which it was being threatened, 


Tn such an event great care was 
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and under Decius in the year 250 A. D. persecution began its 
work anew, 

The external history of what may from this period be called the 
burial-grounds of the Church has much in it of interest, but we 
must here dismiss it with only a brief glance. In A. D. 257 the 
Emperor Valerian “forbade all assemblies of Christians, and all 
visits to the places called cemeteries.” . . . 

It is accordingly to these years of terror that certain very re- 
markable alterations in the catacombs must be referred. In 
order, if possible, to baffle pursuit, the officers in charge set to 
work radically to revise their structural arrangements. Aware, 
no doubt, that their ground-plans lay open to public inspection in 
the offices of the College of Pontiffs, these resourceful engineers 
blocked up or obliterated the known entrances, and dug out new 
circuitous rambling conduits which eventually emerged in some 
disused and therefore unfamiliar sand quarry. This done, they pro- 
ceeded to demolish large portions of the existing staircases, so that 
no one could use them without ladders, substituting others in 
changed positions, while at the same time by filling up many of 
the galleries with earth they rendered the approaches to the most + 
venerated and frequented sepulehres all but inaccessible. 

With the sack of Rome by Alaric in A. D, 410 began the long 
series of invasions by the barbarian hordes, and the Campagna, 
which was often the actual scene of their encampments, became 
better suited to the armed plunderer than to the peaceful wor- 
shipper, In spite of all the labors of successive Popes, the old 
reverence for the acombs began now gradually to fade away. 
The material treasures of wealth which they were believed to 
conceal, as well as their inexhaustible store of religious relies, had 
made them the hunting-ground of innumerable robbers, and their 
custodians accordingly endeavored to preserve all that remained 
worth preserving by translation to the crypts of the city churches, 
By the middle of the ninth century this tedious and melan- 
choly work had been completed, all interest in the catacombs had 
ceased, and they soon became so utterly neglected that in a few 
more years they had altogether passed out of human memory. 


CLERKS-OF-WORKS AND THEIR DUTII 
5 the habit of employing a clerk-of-works is gaining ground 

rapidly in American practice, we are glad of the chance to 

transfer bodily from The Building News the following 

papers that deal with him and the customs that have grown up 
about him: 

There are few more difficult positions to fill in connection with 
buildings than that of a clerk-of-works, yet there are none about 
which so little information is to be obtained, either in books or in 
articles contributed to our own columns or to those of our con- 
temporaries, To a certain extent the position is more important 
even than that of the architect, as it is the clerk-of-works who is di- 
rectly responsible for good materials and good workmanship. He 
is, in fact, the direct descendant of the architect, or chief builder, of 
former days, who doubtless designed and controlled a building 
himself from commencement to completion, scarcely ever leaving 
it, but following it day by day, and seeing that its every detail was 
to his perfect satisfaction, At the present time he occupies a mid- 
way position between architect, employer and contractor, and, as 
buildings hecome more complex, so do his duties become more 
dificult of performance. 

Generally selected by the architect, and responsible immediately 
to him, he is paid by the building owner, sometimes directly, 
sometimes through the architect, In the case of municipal work, 
or that undertaken by any incorporated body, it is usually the 
building owner who pays direct; but the private individual ly 
cares to be troubled with small weekly disbursements. With such 
a building owner, the architect hands the clerk-of-works his salary, 
and again charges it against the owner from time to time as it 
accumulates, say, for one month, or for three. Under this pecu- 
liar arrangement of joint appointment, or rather of appointment 
by one man and payment by another, it is not always easy, in the 
absence of special arrangement, to say to whom the clerk-of-works 
is most responsible, the architect or the employer, or from whom 
in case of need he must accept notice of dismissal. At the outset 
of his employment there ought to be a clear understanding upon 
these points; but ever at best the position becomes an exceedingly 
difficult one under some circumstances. So long as all is, above 
board, as it is im the vast majority of cases, no trouble se 
The architect, as the owner's agent, stands in his place and pos 
sesses full power. But it has occasionally been known for a clerk- 
of-works to condemn bad work, and for the architect subsequently 
to disallow his action—not once, but again and again, where large 
sums are involved, until the clerk-of-works seriously doubts the 
architect's action being bond fide—for until such a doubt arises, 
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the architect's decision is undoubtedly final. In such a case it has 
—rarely, but now and again—been the clerk-of-works’ duty to 
report the matter to the employer by whom he has been paid, and 
trouble has naturally followed. Without advocating the adoption 
of this course, except as an extreme measure under very serious 
circums.ances, enough has been said to show how delicate the posi- 
tion may become. 

Except in such a rare case as has just been referred to, the 
clerk-of-works' position is legally that of the architect's repre- 
sentative on the works. "The clause in which it is defined in the 
R. I. B. A. Conditions of Contract is as follows: “The clerk-of- 
works shall be considered to act solely as inspector and under the 
architect, and the contractor shall afford him every facility for 
examining the works and materials.” This does not give him 
the right to so far trade upon his position as to actually inter- 
fere, on his own responsibility, with the planning and design of 
the building committed to his charge. It is, in fact, his duty to see 
that the drawings and specification are complied with ia every 
possible respect, and to report to the architect whenever com- 
pliance is not possible, acting on his own initiative, however, when 
emergencies arise, as they sometimes do in the most unexpected 

V. Within these limits he has authority to order necessary 
extras, and at all times towards the builder he occupies the 
place of overlooker, against whose decision there is little appeal 
on matters of construction, workmanship and quality of goods sup- 
plied. With the individual workmen employed he has not much 
to do, his dealings being much more with the foreman, to whom 
alone he should make his complaints and enforce his orders, 
though as the architect's agent he has the power, if necessary, of 
insisting upon the dismissal of any particular workman, either for 
incapacity or misbehavior, 

It will be seen that these powers and responsible duties involve 
the close attention of a capable man, if a building of even a mod- 
erate size is to be thoroughly overlooked. He must be on the 
works when the men arrive in the morning, if only to check such 
practices as the using up of stale mortar, and he must be there 
almost constantly, watching every cartload of material as it is 
brought upon the site, inspecting it and rejecting it immediately, 
if unsuitable, and seeing in such a case that it is removed at once. 
He must watch the workmen throughout the day, seeing that 
everything is performed in a thoroughly sound manner; and he 
must occasionally visit the contractor’s workshop, so as to super- 
vise the joinery which is there being prepared long in advance of 
the time when it will be required to be put into position. Where 
deviations occur from the original intention as expressed in draw- 
ings and specification, he must make careful notes of these, taking 
measurements in all instances where the work is subsequently to 
be hidden. He must keep regular diaries and records of every- 
thing that occurs, and must report regularly (preferably on forms 
supplied for the purpose) as to what is happening, calling atten- 
tion in good time to any probable difficulties which he may fore- 
see, He must, moreover, have the power of insistence, to insure 
that defects really are remedied, and not merely hidden and 
forgotten, á 

It will be seen that this class of men suited for such work as this 
is somewhat exceptional. Above all things, a clerk-of-works must 
have a most intimate knowledge of building operations. He must 
be a practical man among practical men; but beyond this he 
should have studied sufficiently to know a good deal more than the 
majority of those placed under him. Too young a man has not 
sufficient authority for such a post, nor would he probably have 
sufficient knowledge. Absolute honesty is, of course, essential; 
but this, one is glad to say, is not difficult to find, and the clerk- 
of-works who will accept bribes from the builder or the manufac- 
turer to induce him to pass imperfect work is decidedly the ex- 
ception. Possibly the best fitted for such a post is the man who 
has been trained at one of the principal building trades, such as 
that of carpenter or mason, and who has attended good technical 
schools and kept his eyes open on the works, so as to obtain a 
good working knowledge of all the other trades connected with 
building operations. Such a man has probably, in a builder's em- 
ployment, been raised to the position of foreman, first in his own 
trade, and subsequently over all the work connected with a build- 
ing. Knowing in this capacity everything from the builder's 
standpoint, he is often perfectly fitted to supervise from the ar- 
chitect's standpoint. He needs to be self-contained, able to speak 
his mind, and also able to control himself, perfectly firm, sober and 
consistent; but perhaps his greatest qualification is that of method, 
so that he may have records of all that occurs available for pro- 
duction whenever they may be needed. 

There can be few worse clerks-of-works than he who makes a 
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pal of the foreman, and while he who is always appealing to thc 
architect upon every little question will soon be voted-a nuisance 
and is not likely to be employed twice in succession by the same 
man, it is almost as bad for him to take too much upon his 
shoulders, and, when confronted by a difficulty, to order it to be 
got over by some method which will alter the design or increase 
the cost, without consulting his superior first. 

is intercourse with the building owner reticence is especially 
ary, else it is possible for him to cause a good deal oí 
trouble. He must remember that it is the architect to whom his 
reports are primarily to be made, and whom he must consult in 
cases of difficulty, the employer having no power to order devia- 
tions or extras. A fidgety employer will give both the foreman 
and the clerk-of-works a good deal of trouble; but while he must 
be treated respectfully and with attention, it is always well to be 
careful as to what is said. It is not even advisable to let him 
know, in all cases, what it has been necessary to condemn, for 
much less friction arises if bad work is dealt with directly than 
if a third person is introduced. 

A moderately good education is, of course, a necessity; but 
there are few men who are at all likely to be appointed to such 
a position who cannot at least write a readable report and make 
ordinary calculations, A good knowledge of solid geometry 1s 
also exceedingly valuable, if not essential, for the proper reading 
of the drawings which are supplied and for making additional 
ones if it be necessary; though this rarely comes within the actual 
scope of a clerk-of-works' duties. An acquaintance with ordinary 
surveying of a simple kind is useful in order to secure proper set- 
ting out and the placing of a building in its right position on a 
site, and he must be capable of using a dumpy le A knowledge 
of materials, their method of mixing, and the tests to be applied 
to them, will have been obtained by practical experience to a large 
extent; but it is much better if this has been supplemented by a 
course at a good technical school or college, for it must inevitably 
happen that from time to time new materials are introduced, or 
those which are new to the individual man, and he must be able 
to discriminate at once between the good and the bad, whether he 
has seen them before or not, or, at any rate, he must be capable 
of placing his hand upon the necessary information without undue 
dela 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue PnacricaBiLITY or Cotortnc CoNcRETE.—How to affect 
the color of concrete without affecting the strength of the cement 
is the question. Coloring matters, not otherwise suitable for 
the aggregate, have an unsatisfactory effect upon the strength of 
the concrete, and perhaps it is as well they have. If every man 
could work his will on concrete in the way of color, the thought 
of what might be the result is not without its terrors. Colored 
aggregate would, no doubt, be sufficient if it could be seen 
through the bloom of cement that lies on the outside of castings 
This being very thm, cannot endure for ever, but an old concrete 
building, like other old buildings, is likely to have a charm of age, 
and acquire greater interest as its natural color becomes more 
mellow, and its surface is acted on by the action of the weather 
in the course of years. If we do not want to t for that, and 
must imitate something, the action of time can be imitated by 
scrubbing off the bloom with a wire brush; or in the case of 
blocks, by the use of machinery, so exposing the aggregate and 
obtaining a characteristic surface color. Concrete blocks of this 
kind will look even less like stone than those do which defy 
detection, but they will make a good solid conerete-block wall— 
The Stone Trades Journal, 


Frascati AND THE GERMAN ACADEMY or Fine Arts.—Frascati, 
outside Rome, was in old days, it is at present, renowned for 
its villas. Of those which have survived the Falconieri is sup- 
posed to he the oldest, for it dates from 1548. Many archeologists 
suppose that Cicero had a villa which stood on the site. It was 
restored and decorated by Borromini in a florid style. There 
have been several owners and occupants. Among the latter was 
Count Richard Voss, one of whose novels is called after the villa. 
The Trappist monks of Tre Fontane used it as a summer resi- 
dence in order to escape from the malaria of the plain. They 
carried out some additions, but have endeavored to preserve the 
character of the villa. It is now reported that a German banker 
has been able to obtain the property for the sum of £25,000. It 
has been offered to the Emperor, who has arranged to utilize it 
for the German Academy of Fine Arts. It will bear comparison 
with the Villa Medici, and it has “a hall of cypresses" in the 
grounds, which is unique—The Architect. 


Success cr Amertcan Artists Aproap—In a recent report 
from Consul-General Howe, of Antwerp, Belgium, an interesting 
account is furnished of the success of American artists at the 
fine arts exhibition at Liége this year, and some significant obser- 
vations are added by Mr. Howe as to the European opinion of 
the American school of art. “The Countess of Flanders,” writes 
Mr. Howe, “in congratulating the American Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Fine Arts, said the great proof of success in the Ameri- 
can exhibit was the fact that the carpet was more worn before 
the pictures in this section than elsewhere—a graceful compli- 
ment indeed.” This is a new test of success in art and, so far as 
popular favor is concerned, it would seem to be a fair index. 
Perhaps it would be just as well to remind the Countess of 
Flanders, however, that such testimony is neither permanent nor 
final, and that many a modest work which the crowd passes by, 
unseeing, may in the long run be recognized as the superior of 
the popular favorite of the hour. All the same, immediate popu- 
larity is not to be despised, and Uncle Sam should take off his 
hat—as he does in the official person of Mr. Howe—in acknowl- 
edgment of the nice things said to him by polite foreigners. 


The American Architect. 


Mr. Howe regrets, and we regret with him, the fact that all 
the so-called American works of art shown at this Liége exhibi- 
tion were European-born works. The one hundred paintings 
accepted all came from London, Munich, Vienna and Paris. It 
is natural enough that the Belgians should think that the United 
States cannot alone produce artists, that the American nation is 
incapable of creating a national school, and that they should 
refuse to consider these artists—Sargent, MacEwen, Carl Marr, 
Ridgway Knight, Bisbing, Bridgman, Harrison, Miller, Pearce, 
Vail and the rest—as really American. Are not the Belgians 
more than half right?—Boston Transcript. 


Tue SCULPTOR IN ORDINARY TO THE BEAR INDIANS.—AÀ stone 
carving of a grizzly bear in the attitude of defending her cubs has 
been made by Andrew Chester Thompson, of Seattle, and will be 
immediately shipped to Alaska, to be placed over the grave of R 
Shadesty, one of the most prominent Indians in the north when 
alive. He died on Dec. 17, 1903, leaving $600 to defray the cost 
of the monument, The big piece of stone carving, weighing 3,000 
pounds, will be shipped from Seattle to Wrangel, and from that 
point will be carried about 150 miles overland to the home of the 
Bear family Indians. The Indians themselves will transport the 
grizzly on its overland journey, according to their own primitive 
methods of transportation. Mr. Thompson has been carving 
stones for the Bear Indians for twenty-five years.—N. V. Tribune. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE DUELLO.—AÀmusement was recently 
afforded to the readers of newspapers by the report that the Earl 
of Kimberley, who is county councilor in Norfolk, had chal- 
lenged a fellow-councilor, Mr. Sapwell, to fight a duel with him 
in Paris. It was not, however, stated that the dispute arose out 
of a recent architectural competition. It was announced that 
premiums would be awarded for the best designs for a Shire 
Hall The county surveyor advised the committee about the 
arrangements. At first it was suggested that anyone seeking 
particulars should have to deposit £10, afterwards the sum was 
reduced to £1. There were no less than 300 applications. The 
Royal Society of British Architects refused to appoint an asses- 
sor on the ground that it was unusual to require a deposit or to 
have the design accompanied by an offer from a responsible 
builder to carry out the work at the estimated amount. There 
was also no plan supplied of the site. The committee surren- 
dered on two of the objections; but with regard to the plan, 
they said that inasmuch as the chief object of the competition 
was to ascertain how much of a difficult site could be safely 
utilized to provide the necessary accommodation, the committee 
could not undertake to furnish a plan of it, but stated that a plan 
of the ground as well as a plan and a section of the existing 
building might be seen at the shirehouse. An assessor was not. 
however, appointed. Instead of 300 sets of designs only twelve 
had been received, and the committee did not know what to do 
with them, Mr, Sapwell reviewed the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, by which, he said, the Council had been placed in an 
undignified position. Lord Kimberley stated that the objections 
were not made before the committee, and in that way the dispute 
arose, which happily has been settled. Mr. Sapwell wished the 
committee to open the packages and to select designs which they 
considered deserving of the premiums, £100, £50 and £25. 
which had been promised. An amendment was adopted to the 
effect that the committee be reappointed, with instructions to 
appoint an eminent architect to advise them in the matter of the 
selection of plans, etc. But what will be the result remains un- 
known.—The Architect. 


n 


CoLvwBIA COLLEGE AND THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.— 
The affiliation between the art school and Columbia is of much 
earlier date than may be generally known. In 1825, in the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society, was formed the New York 
Drawing Association, succeeding the New York Academy of Fine 
Arts, chartered in 1808, the fi rt institution in New York. That 
association conducted classes, and its presiding officer was Mr. Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse. Later in the season fifteen artists selected the name 
of the National Academy of Arts and Design, and held its first 
exhibition in the second story of a house on the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Reade street, and at the end of the season the 
students of the association met in the chapel of Columbia College, 
on Church street, where Mr. Morse addressed them and awarded 
premiums. The association acquired the property of the first art 
society just referred to, and some of the first collections of casts 
ever brought to this country are restored and now in use in the 
present Academy schools, the descendant of the carly art school — 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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CASE of very considerable importance is now be- 

fore the New York courts, which we trust may 

be decided in consonance with the strictest interpretation 
that can be put on the existing laws. The case is that of 
the City of New York cs. the A. T. Stewart Realty Com- 
pany who, it appears, are the owne 
on Broadway, New York, now nearly ready for the 


of the new building 


occupaney of the great department-store of John Wana- 
maker, The question turns on the interpretation that can 
legally be placed on the words "other interior finish" con- 
tained in that section of the building-code that requires, 
in fireproof buildings exceeding one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, that all doors, window-frames, sashes and 
"other interior finish" shall be "of 
metal or of wood treated by some process approved by the 
Bureau of Buildings to render the same fireproof.” The 
Superintendent of Buildings, believing that the clause 


wood covered with 


empowered him to exact the fireproofing of the shelving, 
counters, office partitions and other finish used in fitting 
up a modern temple of trade, i 
ingly and, when he was met with opposition, obtained an 
order of court forbidding the owners to install the un- 


ued his orders accord- 


treated “interior finish” that the builders had all ready 
to put in place. When this order of injunction was made 
permanent, the owners carried the case to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. 


T is regrettable that the question cannot he decided by 

a simple reference to the “law of fixtures,” since it is 
beyond question that the framers of the ordinance in ques 
tion must have intended it to apply to the fireproofing of 
all wooden interior finish that was part and parcel of the 
building. Unfortunately, while a considerable part of 
store and office fittings are ordinarily so securely attached 


to buildings in which they are as to become legally fix- 
tures, vet by convention and mutual agreement, we be- 
lieve, it is the custom to hold that such shelving, parti- 
tions, etc., are not “fixtures” but belong to the tenant. 
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ssons of the Baltimore fire and 


No one, in view of the le 
those of almost daily occurrence elsewhere can feel that 
the Superintendent of Buildings is unwise in attempting 
to prevent the installation of a vast amount of untreated 
"interior finish," with its oiled or varnished surfaces, in 
a largely-populated building, exposed to serious and ever- 
changing holiday risks and the hourly peril of electric 
Moreover, it was the purpose of the law that the 
should play the part of fire- 
se of a conflagration, and it is folly to suppose 
that a building finished as this one was planned to be 


fires, 
at fireproof building: 


breaks in ca 


could play such a part with certainty, since the strength 


of a chain is but that of its weakest link, It is distinctly 


a hardship in this case that, as the woodwork is ready 
to put in place, its rejection will inflict a heavy loss on 
someone, while the delay in procuring fireproof finish 
of the approved kind in substitution will probably cause 
a still heavier loss in trade profits. 
il ipe Grand Jury of Albany County has at length re- 
turned indictments, for manslaughter in the second 
degree, against the contractor, John Dyer. Jr., and his 
superintending architect, Clark L. Daggett, who were in 
charge of the alterations:going on at the department-store 
of the John G. Myers Co., in Albany, N, Y, when that 
building collapsed, last August, causing the death of thir- 
teen persons and the injury of thirty others. 


HE New York Superintendent of Duildings, Mr. 

Hopper, was well advised in calling all his inspec- 
fore him, last week, and cautioning them that they 
must take effective action to prevent the building acci- 
dents that so disgraced the city and his administration of 


tors 


the building-laws last winter. Because of the extra 
amount of vigilance thus incited, mason-builders directly 
and building owners indirectly will probably be vociferous 
in complaint against the mann 
are held up during the coming cold weather; but the pub- 


rin which their operations 


lic, at least, will welcome these wails as an outward sign 
Tt is probable, too, that, 


of their own greater safety. 
knowing that they are to be more closely watched than 
usual, speculating builders of a certain type will display 
an unusual amount of determination and skill in disguis- 
ing their improper practices, and, because of the relative 
paucitv of the regular building-inspectors, unsafe build- 
ing will inevitably go on unless an edict should be issued 
and enforced absolutely prohibiting masonry-work or 
plastering of any kind during certain fixed dates, a step 
which would be both inadvisable and unnece Y Now, 
although the force of building-inspectors is small the po- 
rood reason for 


lice-force is actually large, and there is 
thinking it would be worth while to deputize the members 
of the police-force as building-inspectors, with limited 
powers, from December to March, After all, building- 
regulations are in their essence merely “police-laws,” 
that is, they are enacted for the good of the public at 
large and not for the benefit of the owners or, necessarily 
the tenants of buildings. This being so, there is rea- 
son why the police itself should be concerned in their en- 
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forcement. A few simple instructions and a little ther- 
mometer pinned inside the lapel of the uniform coat 
would enable even the stupidest of patrolmen to know 
when he could rightfully order a gang of masons or 
bricklayers to knock off work for the day—and it cer- 
tainly would not greatly add to the labors of the patrol- 
man to require him to keep an eye on the building 


operations under way on his own beat. 


MERICANS are so properly entitled to hold them- 
A selves as amongst the rightful heirs to English art 
and letters 
to the appeal which the Dean of Winchester Cathedral 
addresses to them, in the hope that amongst the many 
who have enjoyed, so to speak, the ecclesiastical and 


hat no one will be disposed to take exception 


architectural hospitality of the diocese, some may be 
found who will be willing to contribute to the cost of 
making the repairs to the east end of the Cathedral which 
prove to be so greatly needed. For our own part we 
would prefer to know that American money was being 
spent in preserving for posterity an English fane rather 
'yptian. prin- 
cess, whose dried remains Christians should leave slum- 


than in profaning the sepulture of some 


bering where they were placed thousands of years ago 
and not be made to serve as the clou for the Sunday wit 
of 'Arry and ’Arriet. Contributions towards the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars which the essential repair of 
cracked east wall of the cathedral will require will be 
Frederick. Bowker, 


acknowledged by the Treasurer, M 


Southgate Street, Winchester, England. 


( UTSIDERS in Memphis, in Indianapolis and else- 

where, who have dared to fight the trust estab- 
lished by the wholesalers and manfacturers of plumbing 
so far, at least, as the 
elieve, however, that 


appliances, have won their cas 


We 


nothing that could disrupt the combination as being 


lower courts are concerned. 


wholly illegal and in restraint of trade has yet been ac- 
complished, although we have triec 


to help to bring this 
about by explaining how the "five (or more) per cent. 
for the plumb” was, with the aid of the roulette-wheel, 
made use of in underbidding competitors outside the 
combination. What looks like a very promising attack 
on this powerful organization has just begun in Toronto, 
Ont., where the Crown Attorney has filed an information 
charging some two hundred plumbers and plumbing-sup- 
ply men with combining to defraud the public, As the 
men accused occupy every degree in the social scale, the 
proceeding has attracted wide attention and caused no 
little dismay 


the penalty in each case, if exacted, runs 
from one to ten thousand dollars, with or without a peni- 
tentiary term of two yea 


M R. ROBERT W. VON 
cause of certain criticisms by laymen directed 


against a portrait of the Revolutionary patriot Prescott, 
whom the artist, Mr. W. M. Chase, elected to represent 
in full Continental uniform, in place of the slouch hat 
and long-skirted riding-coat in which tradition has it he 
fought at Bunker Hill, and in which he is clad in the 
bronze statue by Story which now stands at the foot of 
Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown 


ant be 


OH is very indig 


“Tt is nobody's 
business to criticize such details,” cries Mr. Vonnoh, 


"Let them confine criticism to the art or else say noth- 
ing"! The layman cannot but feel an honest glow of 
pride when he is assured by an artist of Mr. Vonnoh’s 
standing that, when he desires to express an opinion on 
composition, foreshortening, 
tones, technique, ete., he is bringing to the attention of 
the artistic fraternity just the most instructive kind of 
critical comment. But th 
to suggest that the Continental uniform was not worn by 
Prescott, that a twelfth century man-at-arms did not 
have holsters at his saddle-bow, that a horsewoman’s 


chiaroscuro, modelling 


per contra, when he dares 


skirts hang on the near side of her mount and that double- 
topsails were not invented when the “Chesapeake” and 
“Shannon” fought, he is meddling with matters that only 
artists are competent to understand. Can any one think 
of a direction in which an artist will not break out? 
que light-minded are given to depicting the confu- 
sion that will follow the blowing of Gabriel’s 
trumpet when the once-mortal remains of a stricken 
army, say, attempt to disentangle themselves, so as not to 
appear at the Judgment Seat with a pair of left-hands 
or a body supported on a pair of right-legs. Very much 
the same confusion has been brought upon the artistic 
and ecclesiastical world by an order just issued by 
Pius X, which Catholic 
churches of all statues and paintings which represent 


requires the removal from 
St. Expeditus, whose sainthood has just been denied, 
although his name is given in the Roman Martyrolo- 
gium as that of an Armenian warrior who died a martyr 
to the faith. 
very grievous iconoclas 


It seems as if this order might cause a 


c outbreak, for it appears that, 
although we never knew of the existence of such a 
saint, St. Expeditus is one of the intercessors most 
often resorted to by Italians, because of the celerity 


with which, as his name indicates, he secures favorable 
action upon the petitions entrusted to him. If the sculp- 
tured effigies of saints with which Catholic churches 
are adorned were always easy of recognition, the Pope's 
would occasion only a physical difficulty; but, 
what with the wear-and-tear of the ages, the loss of 
records and the or : 


order 


tic license of the stone- 
carvers, it seems as if the difficulty of properly obeying 
the Pope's order might become at least metaphysical. 
To leave any image of the now disowned saint would, 
of course, be profanation, and to avoid this chances 
must be taken; so it may well happen that certain saints 
and martyrs whose halos are still rightfully worn may 
be insulted and wronged, a step which will occasion cer- 
tain inevitable archeological and ecclesiastical discus- 


sions here below and equally unseemly wrangles above, 
FEARING in mind the issue of a court order against 

the maintenance of the so-called “portico” which 
projects only four feet beyond the building-line of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre on Forty-second Street, New 
York, we are watching with interest to see what will be 
done to one of its aristocratic neighbors. Less than a 
block away, and on the same side of the street, a portico 
or porte cochère, in seven bays, that comes out frankly to 
the stoop-line, is now just showing 


ove the hoarding 
that encloses the new Astor hotel, "The Knickerbocker,” 
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JAVANESE CUSTOMS IN HOUSE-BUILDING. 


OUSES built of stone or brick are not common among the 
natives in the island of Java. Their economical condi- 
tion is hardly such that they can indulge in the luxury 

of very substantial dwellings. Considering the tropical heat and 

the frequency of earthquakes, light material seems also more 
suitable from other points of view. Wood and bamboo, products 
of the soil, are, therefore, generally almost exclusively used, 

The necessary timber can be taken from the woods, as far as 
not reserved for government purposes: woods with free access to 
all and everybody are getting scarce. In cutting the trees he 
wants for house-building, the native is very careful that, in their 
fall they come down to the ground at once, without leaning first 
against other trees (kadjeng toendang oewit) or resting on the 
stump (kadjeng toendang pokoq). Tf they do so, they are not 
fit for the carpenter's art, and he leaves them conscientiously 
alone, trying another and another till at last he strikes one that 
falls free. To attain this desideratum, consequently: to save su- 
perfluous work, the woodman throws a chip, freshly cut by his 
axe, in the direction he wishes the tree to topple over; if it does 
not help, it does not do any harm either and may be tried. 

In cutting up the well-behaved trees, the timber to be used in 
a horizontal, perpendicular or oblique position, has to be taken 
from different trunks; the neglect of this detail means endless 
sickness to the inmates of the house that is to be. If one gets up 
as a convalescent (tangi, stands perpendicular), the other will 
have to go down with some other disease (rebah, lie horizontal). 
The builder has further to provide that, in construction, the top- 
end of the timber does not come nearer the ground than the lower 
end—i, e., the lower end when the tree was alive—and that no top- 
end in any way touches any lower end, The neglect of this detail 
makes a poor dwelling and means poverty for the inmates. Tim- 
ber from trees which, when standing in the forest, were thickly 
overgrown with twining and climbing plants (kadjeng koeroeng) 
brings on the other hand a chance of good luck. Timber from 
trees, blown down by west monsoon storms, or struck by light- 
ning, is not to be used on any account: it brings calamity in 
several forms, 

Every house must contain, if possible, some pieces of kajoe 
woengoe, excellent building material of a reddish color, which 
possesses the virtue of conferring a joyful d ition. Kajoe 
woengoe is also much sought for the making of rice-spoons, rice- 
blocks (in which the rice is hulled), rice-sheds and everything 
connected with rice, that prime article of native food. 

The choice of a suitable location for the house depends, of 
course, on a good many tokens, First stands the ne ity of 
the ground sloping, more or less, to the southwest. The reason 
for this may be found in an old legend. A certain trader, Kjai 
Dampoe-awang, much blessed with money and merchandise, once, 
on nearing the st with one of his ships, saw a peasant who 
stood guard over the rice on his fields, which, after the harvest, 
lay raked together in large, yellow heaps. Kjai Dampoe-awang, 
astonished at the fertility of the country, said: “Those rice- 
stacks look, indeed, like hills." ‘The words had scarcely left his 
mouth, when, suddenly, the rice-stalks did change into hills, and 
the terrified peasant could not doubt that the ship of Kjai Dampoe- 
awang, nearing the coast, had something to do with that unpleas- 
ant incident. So he shouted: “Here is a marvel, which passes 
my understanding, that ship of Kjai Dampoe-awang bears such 
an extraordinary heavy cargo on its upper deck and yet it does 
not turn turtle!" The words had scarcely left his mouth, when, 
suddenly, the ship of Kjai Dampoe-awang did "tarn turtle," rolling 
over with a splash and a crash im a southwesterly direction, 
changing into a mountain, ever since called the Prahoe (ship). 
But the stacks of rice, changed into hills by the black art of the 

' master of the ship, became stacks of rice again, and from that 
time on a southwesterly slope is considered to bring luck. 

Before building a house on a place where another house used 
to stand, a banana-tree is planted. If the banana dies, better 
leave that place alone; if it thrives and bears fruit, go ahead! 

Next on the programme is the finding of a prosperous day to 
begin work, a matter of the utmost importance, which necessitates 
the consulting of old and wise men or women, who possess a 
thorough knowledge of the petanggans. While they are busy 
ciphering, another subject is taken up with due gravity by the 
builder and his friends: which quarter of heaven shall the new 
house be made to face? A general rule in this respect cannot be 
given, except in the negative sense that East and West are rather 
unpopular; otherwise the final decision is influenced by all sorts 
of circumstances, and for this reason the houses in a native vil- 


lage often make such an awkward squad impression, straggling, 
turning their fronts to all points of the compass. 

A younger brother may not build his house between the houses 
of older brothers, as least not if he wishes himself and relatives to 
reach old age in health and happiness. The forepart of the 
house, in the process of building, always has to be a little ahead 
of the back part for the sake of keeping old friends and making 
new ones. On the top-ends of the uprights, bearing the roof 
timber, pieces of red stuff (bangoe toelak), or white with black 
borders, are put, hanging down írom the joints for one or two 
inches, and the uprights have to rest on copper coins, placed on 
the foundation tier, if the man who builds the house is wealthy 
enough to insure himself extra felicity by spending a few cents. 

As soon as all the timber has been put in its proper place a 
sheaf of rice is hung in the frame of the roof, with two pieces of 
katoepat (rice cooked in a klapah-leaf) and two pieces of lepet 
(rice cooked in another fashion), while bunches of bananas with 
the stem Cut without the le^ves, or stalks of the sugar-cane are 
fastened to one or more of the uprights. 

The bamboo, required for the roof and for the walls (gedeg), 
can only be eut from its stool on the market days, Paing, Pong 
and Kliwon, if cut on the market days, Hage or Legi, the bam- 
boo stools used will die very soon and the bamboo taken from 
them be spoiled by the boeboeq, an insect of great destroying 
capacity. It is even desirable to cut the bamboo, on the pre- 
scribed day, before dawn, both sun and moon being absent, to 
fool the goeboeq, who appears not to know what may be going on 
when nights are dark. 

If the kitchen is built apart from the house, it has to stand to 
the left with the rice-shed, the stables, etc, Native experience 
teaches that their position to the right does not agree with per- 
fect happiness and safety, Especially an arrangement of the 
house with the rice-shed to the left and the kitchen to the right, 
is kawit sega djangan, almost equal to inviting robbers and thieves 
to come and help themselves. 

From all this it will be clear that the Javanese, in building him- 
self a house with the assistance of friends, neighbors and acquaint- 
ances, has not such a very e job. simple and artless as the na- 
tive structures in the island appear to the uninitiated. 

Difficulties arise on all sides, to be surmounted only by great 
skill in reading omens and signs, by strict adherence to the hadat. 
And when the difficulties prove themselves insurmountable as 
shown by trees, persisting in falling the wrong way, the petang- 
gans remaining perversely unfavorable, etc., etc, he considers it 
far more discreet to leave his house unbuilt than to challenge fate, 
according to the golden rule: leave work rather undone than 
spoil it. J. F. SCHELTEMA, 


THE RUINED TEMPL. OF JAVA. 

F most people were asked to name those countries of the 
world in which are still to be found splendid architectural 
remains of bygone civilizations, the names of Egypt, India, 

Syria and Mexico would at once be forthcoming; but few would 
place the Island of Java on the list; yet not one of these could 
show ruins more numerous or more splendid, says the London 
Globe, 

"This may seem an exaggeration, but the same opinion has been 
universally expressed by the most eminent writers on the subject. 
As to the date and rise and fall of a civilization which has left 
behind it such splendid memorials, authorities are much at vari- 
ance, but for the most part they are placed between the beginning 
and the eighth or ninth century of our era. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that at one time the island must have been ruled by a 
Hindu or Buddhist people far advanced in the arts of architecture 
and sculpture. 

Among the finest and best preserved of these ruins is the great 
temple known as the Tyandi Barabudur, situated near the centre 
of Java in the Sultanate of Djokjakarta. Originally designed 
probably as a dagaba, or resting- place, for a portion of the ashes 
of Buddha, this building rises in the form of a terraced pyramid, 
the part at present above the ground being about 350 feet square by 
about 120 feet high. The terraces at present visible are seven in 
number, the whole being surmounted by a dome 30 feet in height. 

Each of these terraces is covered on the inner wall formed by 
the terrace above, and in the lower terraces also on outer walls 
running around them, by a series of bas-reliefs, which for extent, 
variety and artistic merit have probably not their equals in the 
world. Running in a double tier round the lower galleries and 
in a single tier round the upper ones, they are estimated to have 
a total length of over three miles, and represent by a continuous 
series of pictures not only the birth and life of the Lord Buddha 
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in his final incarnation, but also a large number of the “ja 
or previous lives, of the Master in the gradually ascending forms 
of animals and of men in various positions in life, and record his 
good deeds in each of those lives. 

Thus we have the story of the Bodhisatva when on earth in the 
form of a hare. Indra, the Lord of Heaven, in the form of a 
traveler, weary and hungry, comes down to test the virtues of the 
various beasts. He receives fish from an otter, a dish of curds 
from a jackal, and fruit from a monkey; but the poor hare, hav- 
ing nothing else to offer, presents his own body to the hungry 
traveler and throws himself onto a fire to be roasted. Inter- 
rupted now in many places by the work of a thousand years of 
earthquakes, tropical storms and fanatical Mohammedan destroy- 
ers, this wonderful picture-story runs up through gallery after 
gallery to where, in the central dome, entirely closed in and hid- 
den, stood the final image of the Master, free from amy ornament, 
crown, or aureole, the Buddha raised above all earthy desires or 
passions 

In the whole of the series at present above ground there were 
originally no fewer than 2,141 complete bas-relief pictures, of 
which 988 are still in a fair state of preservation. "There were, in 
addition, in niches round the terrace walls, 441 statues of Buddha 
larger than life, besides smaller ones past counting. The whole 
of this work is done not in soft stone, easy to manipulate, but in 
the hardest and most intractable kinds of lava and trachyte. 
Alfred Russell Wall in his classical work on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, remarks: “The amount of human labor and skill ex- 
pended on the Great Pyramid of Egypt sinks into insignificance 
when compared with that required to complete this sculptured 
hill temple in the interior of Java." 

There is, however, one peculiar point in the construction which 
tends to show that the builders were not as good engineers as 
they were sculptors and architects. Round the entire base there 
runs what looks like a broad pavement of cubes of stone laid but 
not cemented together. This broad pavement has been removed 
in sections, each section being replaced in turn, and underneath 
was found another terrace, larger than any of those now visible. 
and having its walls partly, but not entirely, covered with 160 
more bas-relief pictures in fine preservation, These were photo 
graphed and covered in again, The total mass of square blocks 
of stone covering this hidden terrace amounts to 7,000 cubic yards. 


The conclusion is inevitable that this hidden terrace was meant 
for the original lower terrace, but that with the building partly 
completed and the first set of sculptures still unfinished the build- 
ers found that their foundations were too weak for the huge 
structure, and were obliged to sacrifice one terrace to strengthen 
the others. Had not this been necessary, the building would have 
stood up even more colossal than it is. The temple of Barabudur 
is only one among many in Java, At the village of Prambanam, 
also near Djokjakarta, are the ruins known as “Chandi Sewa,” 
or the “Thousand Temples,” consisting of an outer parallelogram 
of 84 small temples, a second of 76, a third of 64, a fourth of 44 
and a fifth, or inner one, of 28; in all 296 small temples in five 
concentric parallelograms. In the centre is a large and beauti- 
fully ornamented cruciform inner temple. Most of the smaller 
temples are in ruins, but some are still fairly perfect. 


At Loro Jongran, close by, are fourteen small and six large 
temples to Hindu deities; Siva, Durga and Ganesh being still rep- 
resented by finely carved statues. At Gunong Praw, an extensive 
plateau reached in former times by four flights of stone stairs, 
each of over a thousand steps, on the north, south, east and west, 
are remains of nearly four hundred temples, and, to quote Wal- 


ages may be seen lying in ditches or built into the walls of en- 
closures,” 

The above buildings are all of a religious character, but others 
may have been used for lay purposes, such as the so-called “Water 
Castle” in the city of Djokjakarta itself, where may be seen the 
remains of high-walled enclosures with broad tanks, now over- 
grown with weeds, but still showing their stone terraces and the 
stone steps leading to the water, having probably originally 
formed the pleasaunce of some Hindu potentate, or possibly, from 
their very high walls, of his harem. Tn other par e many ruins 
of forts, palaces, baths and aqueducts, and at Modjo-Agong, over 
a large stretch of country, every road and pathway shows a 
foundation of finely laid brickwork, the paved streets of some old 
city, of which only traces now remain. 

One thing is noticeable in all this architecture—like the ancient 
Greeks, the builders knew nothing of the extreme utility of the 
arch in masonry, consequently few roofs remain; but in some 
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places, as at Mendoet, near Barabudur, complete roofs remain, 
made by horizontal courses of masonry, each overlapping the one 
below it till they meet at the apex. Of course, the roof for this 
has to be very high for the breadth spanned, but for small spans 
the system serves its purpose fairly well. From the above de» 
seriptions it will be seem that if some of the energy spent on 
Pompeii and Egypt could be spent on excavations in Java, dis- 
coveries of the greatest importance might be made. 


UNION INTERFERENCE WITH EMPLOYMENT. 


HIS action—Berry v, Donovan—was brought in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court by one Berry, a shoe-worker, 
against Donovan, representative of the National Boot and 

Shoe Workers’ Union, to recover damages for the wrongful pro- 
curement of Berry's discharge. The employing firm, Goodrich & 
Co., had entered into a contract with the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, the second clause of which reads as follows: 

“In consideration of the foregoing valuable privileges, the 
employer agrees to hire, as shoe-workers, only members of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in good standing, and further 
agrees not to retain any shoe-worker in his employment after 
receiving Notice from the union that such shoe-worker is ob- 
jectionable to the union, either on account of being in arrears 
for dues, or disobedience of union rules or laws, or from any 
other cause,” 

Berry was working for Goodrich & Co, under a contract 
terminable at will, and had been so employed for about four 
years. prior to the making of the above agreement with the 
union, A few s after this agreement was made he was 
discharged at the instance of Donovan, and the evidence tended 
to show that it was solely on the ground that he was not a 
member of the union and had failed to join after repeated 
suggestions that he should do so. Damages were awarded him 
in the Supreme Judicial Court of Essex County, which action 
was affirmed om appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
State, 

The basis of the appeal and. the disposition made of the 
points of law raised appear in the following quotations from 
the opinion of the court as announced by Judge Knowlton: 

At the close of the evidence the defendant (Donovan) asked 
for the following instructions, which the judge declined to give: 

"(1) Upon all the evidence in the case the plaintiff is not 
entitled to recover, 

"(2) Upon all the evidence in the case the defendant was 
acting as the legal representative of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, and not in his personal capacity, and therefore the 
plaintiff cannot recover, 

“(3) The contract between the and Shoe Workers’ 
Union and Hazen B, Goodrich & Co, was a valid contract, and 
the defendant, as the legal representative of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, had a right to call the attention of Hazen 
B. Goodrich & Co., or any member of the firm, to the fact that 
they were violating the terms of the contract in keeping the 
plaintiff im their employment after the contract was signed, 
and insisting upon an observance of the terms of the contract, 
even if the defendant knew that the observance of the terms 
of the contract would result in the discharge of the plaintiff 
from their employment. 

“(4) The contract referred to was a legal contract, and a 
justification of the acts of the defendant, as shown by the evi- 
dence in this case 

" " n k " " " * 
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"(8) The defendant cannot be held responsible in this action 
unless it appears that the defendant used threats, or some act 
of intimidation, or some slanderous statements, or some un 
lawful coercion to or against the employers of the plaintiff, to 
thereby cause the plaintiff's discharge; and upon all the evi- 
dence in the case there is no such evidence, and the plaintiff 
cannot recover." 


The defendant excepted to the refusal, and to the portions 
of the charge which were inconsistent with the instructions 
requested, The jury returned a verdict of $1,500 for the plain- 
tiff. These exceptions present the only questions which were 
argued hefore us by the defendant. 

The primary right of the plaintiff to have the benefit of his 
contract and to remain undisturbed in the performance of it is 
universally recognized. The right to dispose of one’s labor as 
he will, and to have the benefit of one’s lawful. contracts, is 
incident to the freedom of the individual, which lies at the 


"From the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor for September, 1905, 
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foundation of the government in all countries that maintain the 
principles of civil liberty. Such a right can lawíully be inter- 
fered with only by one who is acting in the exercise of an equal 
or superior right which comes in conflict with the other. An 
intentional interference with such a right without lawful justi- 
fication is malicious in law, even if it is from good motives and 
without express malice." In the present case the judge sub- 
mitted to the jury, first, the question whether the defendant 
interfered with the plaintiff's rights under his contract with 
Goodrich & Co.; and, secondly, the question whether, if he did, 
the interference was without justifiable cause. The jury were 
instructed that, unless the defendant’s interference directly 
caused the termination of the plaintiff's employment, there could 
be no recovery. The substance of the defendant's contention 
was that if he acted under the contract between the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union and the employer in procuring the plain- 
tiff's discharge, his interference was lawful. 

This contention brings us to an examination of the contract. 
That part which relates to the persons to be employed con- 
tains, first, a provision that the employer will hire only mem- 
bers of the union. This has no application to the plaintiff's case, 
for it is an agreement only for the future, and the plaintiff had 
been hired a long time before. The next provision is that the 
employer will not retain in his employment a worker, after 
receiving notice that he is objectionable to the union, "either 
on account of being in arrears for dues, or disobedience of 
union rules or laws, or from any other cause.” The first two 
possible causes for objection could not be applied to persons 
in the situation of the plaintiff, who were not members of the 
union or amenable to its laws. As to such persons the only pro- 
vision applicable was that the firm would not retain a worker 
who was objectionable to the union from any cause, however 
arbitrary the objection or unreasonable the cause might be. 
This provision purported to authorize the union to interfere 
and deprive any workman of his employment for no reason 
whatever, in the arbitrary exercise of his power. Whatever the 
contracting parties may do if no one but themselves is con- 
cerned, it is evident that, as against the workman, a contract 
of this kind does not of itself justify interference with his em- 
ployment by a third person who made the contract with his 
employer? No one can legally interfere with the employment 
of another unless in the exercise of some right of his own, 
which the law respects. His will so to interfere for his own 
gratification is not such a right. The judge rightly left to the 
jury the question. whether, in view of all the circumstances, the 
interference was or was not for a justifiable cause. If the 
plaintiff’s habits or conduct or character had been such as to 
render him an unfit associate in the shop for ordinary, work- 
men of good character, that would have been a sufficient reason 
for interference in hehalf of his shopmates. We can conceive 
of other good reasons. But the evidence tended to show that 
the only reason for procuring his discharge was his refusal to 
join the union. The question, therefore, is whether the jury 
might find that such an interference was unlawful. 

The only argument that we have heard in support of inter- 
ference by labor unions in cases of this kind is that it is jus 
able as a kind of competition. It is true that fair competition 
in business brings persons into rivalry, and often justifies action 
for one’s self which interferes with proper action of another. 
Such action on both sides is the exercise by competing persons 
of equal conflicting rights. The principle appealed to would 
justify a member of the union, who was seeking employment 
for himself, in making an offer to serve on such terms as would 
result, and as he knew would result, in the discharge of the 
plaintiff by his employer, to make a place for the newcomer. Such 
an offer, for such a purpose, would be unobjectionable. It 
would be merely the exercise of a personal right, equal in 
importance to the plaintiff's right. But an interference by a 
combination of persons to obtain the discharge of a workman 
because he refuses to comply with their wishes, for their ad- 
vantage, in some matter in which he has a right to act inde- 
pendently, is not competition.. In such a case the action taken 
by the combination is not in the regular course of their busi- 
ness as employés, either in the service in which they are 
engaged or in an effort to obtain employment in other service. 


Walker v. Cronin, 107 Mass. 555-502; Plant s. Woods, 170 Mass. 492- 
408, 57 N. E. 1011, 51 L. R. A. 9 Am. St. Rep, 330 (see Bulletin No. 
8, p. 1294); Allen v. Flood, 1898, A "e 1-18; Mogul gesti Company 

"MeGregor, 23 Q. B. D. 598-613; Read v. Friendly Society of Operative 
Stone Masons, 1902, 2 K. B. 88-96; Giblan v. National Amalgamated Union, 
1908, 2 K. B. 600-617. 

"Curran v. Galen, 152 N. Y. 33, 46 N. E. 297, 27 L. R. A. 802, 57 Am. 
St. Rep. 496, (See Bulletin No. 11, p. 529.) 


The result which they seek to obtain cannot come directly irom 
anything that they do within the regular line of their business 
as workers competing in the labor market. It can only come 
from action outside of the province of workingmen, intended 
directly to injure another, for the purpose of compelling him 
to submit to their dictation. It is difficult to see how the object 
to be gained can come within the field of fair competition, If 
we consider it im reference to the right of employes to com- 
pete with one another, inducing a person to join a union has 
no tendency to aid them in such competition. Indeed, the cbject 
of organizations of this kind is not to make competition of 
employes with one another more casy or successful. It is rather, 
by association, to prevent such competition, to bring all to equal- 
ity and to make them act together in a common interest. 
Plainly, then, interference with one working under a contract, 
with a view to compel him to join a union, cannot be justified as 
a part of the competition of workmen with one another. 

We understand that the attempted justification rests entirely 
upon another kind of so-called competition. namely, competi- 
tion between employers and the employed, in the attempt of 
each class to obtain as large a share as possible of the income 
from their combined efforts in the industrial field. In a strict 
sense this is hardly competition. It is a struggle or contention 
of interests of different kinds, which are in opposition, so far 
as the division of profits is concerned. In a broad sense, per- 
haps, the contending forces may be called competitors. At all 
events, we may assume that, as between themselves, the prin- 
ciple which warrants competition permits also reasonable efforts, 
of a proper kind, which have a direct tendency to benefit one 
party in his business at the expense of the other. It is no 
legal objection to action whose direct effect is helpful to one 
of the parties in the struggle that it is also directly detrimental 
to the other. But when action is directed against the other 
primarily for the purpose of doing him harm, and thus com- 
pelling him to yield to the demand of the actor, and this action 
does not directly affect the property or business or status of 
the actor, the case is different; even if the actor expects to 
derive a remote or indirect benefit from the act. The gain 
which a labor union may expect to derive from inducing others 
to join it is not an improvement to be obtained directly in the 
conditions under which the men are working, but only added 
strength for such contests with employers as may arise in the 
future. An object of this kind is too remote to be considered 
a benefit in business, such as to justify the infliction of inten- 
tional injury upon a third person for the purpose of obtaining 
it. If such an object were treated as legitimate, and allowed 
to be pursued to its complete »mplishment, every employe 
would be forced into membership in a union, and the unions, 
by a combination of those in different trades and occupations, 
would have complete and absolute control of all the industries 
of the country. Employers would be forced to yield to all their 
demands or give up business. The attainment of such an object 
in the struggle with employers would not be competition, but 
monopoly. A monopoly, controlling anything which the world 
must have, is fatal to prosperity and progre: In matters of 
this kind the law does not tolerate monopolies. The attempt 
to force all laborers to combine in unions is against the policy 
of the law, because it aims at monopoly. It therefore does not 
justify causing the discharge, by his employer, of an individual 
laborer working under a contract. It is easy to see that, for 
different reasons, an act which might be done in legitimate 
competition by one or two or three persons, each proceeding 
independently, might take on an entirely different character, both 
in its nature and its purpose, if done by hundreds in combination, 

We have no desire to put obstacles in the way of employes 
who are seeking by combination to obtain better conditions for 
themselves and their families. We have no doubt that laboring 
men have derived and may hereafter derive advantages from 
organization. We only say that under correct rules of law. 
and with a proper regard for the rights of individuals, labor 
unions cannot be permitted to drive men out of employment 
because they choose to work independently. If disagreements 
between those who furnish the capital and those who perform 
the labor employed in industrial enterprises are to be settled 
only by industrial wars, it would give a great advantage to 
combination of employés, if they could be permitted by force 
to obtain a monopoly of the labor market. But we are hopeful 
that this kind of warfare will soon give way to industrial peace, 
and that rational methods of settling such controversies will be 
adopted universally. 


The fact that the plaintiffs contract was terminable at will, 
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instead of ending at a stated time, does not affect his right to 
recover.' 

The conclusion which we have reached is well supported by 
authority. The principle invoked is precisely the same as that 
which lies at the foundation of the decision in Plant z. Woods 
(supra), In that case, although the power that lies in combi- 
nation and the methods often adopted by labor unions in the 
exercise of it were stated with great clearness and ability, the 
turning point of the decision is found im this statement : 

"The necessity that the plaintiff should join this association 
is not so great, nor is its relation to the rights of the defend- 
ants, as compared with the right of the plaintiffs~to be free 
from molestation, such as to bring the acts of the defendants 
under the shelter of the principles of trade competition." 

Carew v, Rutherford, 106 Mass. 1, 8 Am. Rep. 287; Walker 
v, Cronin, 107 Mass. 555, and the other cases cited in Plant 
v. Woods, whi supra, as well as the latter case of Martell v. 
White, 185 Mass, 255, 69 N. E. 1085, 64 L. R. A. 260 (see Bul- 
letin No. 53, p. 958), all tend to support us in our decision. 

We have long had a statute forbidding the coercion or com- 
pulsion by amy person of any other "person into a written or 
verbal agreement not to join or become a member of a labor 
organization as a condition of his securing employment or con- 
tinuing in the employment of such person." (Rev. Laws, ch. 
106, sec, 12.) The same principle would justify a prohibition 
of the coercion or compulsion of a person into a written or 
verbal agreement to join such an organization as a condition 
of his securing employment, or continuing in the employment 
of another person, 

The latest English cases, which explain and modify Allen c. 
Flood (1898), A. C. 1, seem in harmony with our conclusion. 
In the first of these it was held that a labor union could not 
use its power to deprive one of employment, in order to compel 
him to pay a debt in which the union was interested. The case 
of Curran v, Galen (supra), in the decision of which he judges 
of the Court of Appeals were unanimous, fully covers the pres- 
ent case. The principle involved in each of the two cases is 
the same, and the language of the opinion in that case, in its 
application to this, is decisive. From the decision of National 
Protective Association v. Cumming, 170 N. Y. 315, 63 N. E 
369, 58 L. R. A. 135, 88 Am, St. Rep. 648 (see Bulletin No. 
p. 1118), three of the seven judges dissented, and the result is 
to leave the law of New York in some uncertainty. The ma- 
jority distinguished that case from Curran v. Galen, just re 
ferred to, and held that their decision was not inconsistent with 
it. They seem to have treated the arrangement to exclude per- 
sons not belonging to the union as entered.into for legitimate 
purpo having reference to actual or probable conditions in 
the employment; while the minority treated it as similar to the 
arrangement that appears in Curran v Galen." 

The law of Illinois is in accord with our conclusion. In 
London Guarantee Co. v. Horn (supra), it was held that a 
refusal of a workman to accede to the request of another in 
a matter affecting the pecuniary interest of the other would 
not justify the procurement of his discharge. from the employ- 
ment in which he was engaged under a contract terminable 
at will! It will be seen that in the different courts there is 
considerable variety and some conflict of opinion. 


96, 26 Atl. 505, 19 
Company v, Horn, 
9 Am. St. Rep. 185 


2Giblan v. National Amalgamated Union, 1903, 2 K. B. 600; Quinn v. 
ham, 1901, A. C. 495. 
"See, also, Jacobs v. Cohen, Sup, 90 N. Y. Supp. 854; Mills ef al v. 
United States Printing Compnay, Sup., Dec. 15, 1904, 91 N. Y. Supp. 184. 
4See, also, for kindred doctrines, Doremus Hennessey, 176 Ill. 608, 
52 N. E. 924, 54 N. E. 524, 43 L. R. A. 797, 802, 68 Am. St. Rep. 203 
(see Bulletin. No. p. 463); Christensen The People, 114 Ill. App. 40 
(sec Bulletin No. 53, p. 961); Matthews The People, 202 Ill. 389, 67 
N. E. 28, 63 L. R. A. 73, 95 Am. St. Rep. 241 (sec Bulletin No. 60, p. 
188); Erdman v. Mitchell 207 Pa. 79, 56 Atl, 327, 02 L. R. A. 534, 99 
Am. St. Rep. 783 (see Bulletin 51, p. 450 Perkins v. Pendleton 
(supra). Other cases bearing more or less directly upon the general sub- 
ject are Lucke v. Clothing Cutters’ Association, 77 M d. 396, 26 Atl. 505, 
19 L. R. A. 408, 39 Am. St, Rep. 421; Holder v. Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, 135 N. C. 47 S. E. 481, 65 L. R. A. 161 (see Bulletin No. 
56, p. $18), but see in 50 S. 681 (Bulletin No. 60, p. 
709); Chipley v. Atkinson, 23 206, 1 South. 934, 11 Am. St. Rep. 367; 
Blumenthal Shaw, 77 Fed. 28 C. C. ; Barr v. The x 
"Trades Co! $ 63 N. J. 30 Atl, 881; Jersey City Printing Com- 
pany v. dy, 63 N. J. Eq. 759, 53 Atl. 230 (sec Bulletin No. 45, p. 
383); Crump v. Com., 84 Va. 927, 4 S. E. 721, 10 Am. St. Rep. 889; Old 
Dominion Steamship Company v. McKenna (C. C.), 30 Fed. 48; Brown 
and Allen v. Jacobs Pharmacy Company. 115 Ga. 429. 41 S. 3, 
R. A. 547, 90 Am. St. Rep. 126; Bailey v. Master Plumbers 
108 Tenn. 99, 52 S. W. 853, 40 L. R. A. 561 (see Bulletin 
194); Delz v. Winfree, 80 Tex, 400, 16 S. W. 111, 26 Am. St. Rep. 755. 
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We hold that the defendant was not justified by the contract 
with Goodrich & Co., or by his relations to the plaintiff, in 
interfering with the plaintiff's employment under his contract. 
How far the principles which we adopt would apply, under 
different conceivable forms of contract, to an interference with 
a workman not engaged, but seeking employment, or to dif- 
ferent methods of boycotting, we have no occasion in this case 
to decide. 

The defendant contends that the judge erred in his instruc- 
tion to the jury in response to the defendant's special request 
at the close of the charge, The judge said, in substance, that 
if the defendant caused the firm to discharge the plaintiff by 
giving the members to understand that, unless they discharged 
him, they “would be visited with some punishment, under the 
contract or otherwise, then that interference would not be jus- 
tifiable.” This instruction, taken literally and alone, would be 
erroneous, Some grounds of interference would be justifiable, 
while others would not. But considering the instruction in con- 
nection with that which immediately preceded it, and with other 
parts of the charge, it is evident that the judge was directing 
the attention of the jury to what would constitute an interference, 
not to what would justify an interference, He had just told 
them that, if all the defendant did was to call the attention of 
the firm to the provision of the contract, and the firm then, of 
their own motion, discharged the plaintiff, the defendant would 
not be liable, He then pursued the subject with some elabora- 
tion, and ended as stated above. Instead of saying, "then that 
interference would not be justifiable,” he evidently meant to 
say, "then that would be interference which would create a 
liability, unless it was justifiable.” Taking the charge as a 
whole, we think the jury were not misled by the inaccuracy of 
this statement. 

Exceptions overruled, 

WREN'S CHURCHES." 
T HE series of buildings which followed the Great Fire, and 


which were the work of Sir Christophet Wren, were dif- 

ferent in every respect from those which had been erected 
ata previous period. Up to that date the church architecture of 
the city resembled in the style, the detail and general arrange- 
ment that which was usually to be found in the architecture of 
the country, but with the advent of Wren a new style was 
created, and one belonging solely to the city of London, There 
is no city which shows such a great variety in its towers and 
spires, or in its church architecture, and all of this may be said 
to be due to the genius of one man, As may be supposed, there 
is considerable generalness in the design of some of the exam- 
ples; this, however, may not be the fault of the architect, but 
through circumstances over which he may have had no control, 
Yet even if we allow this to be the case, one cannot fail to be 
struck with the beauty of many of the designs and of their adap- 
tability to surroundings. They show not only great power in 
design, but a marvelous grasp of constructive detail. Hardly any 
one of them is constructed in a similar manner to the others, 

The present cathedral of St. Paul, the grandest of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's works, is the third building which has been erected. 
The first cathedral is said to have been founded in 597, and 
destroyed in 1087 by fire. In this latter year a new cathedral was 
built in the Norman style. In the year 1240 the choir was rebuilt 
and enlarged by being extended over the site of the Church of 
St. Faith. The tower and steeple were completed in 1221, and 
the steeple was burnt in 1561, and never rebuilt. Tt is said that 
part of the stone intended for the rebuilding of St. Paul's steeple 
was given by Charles I. to the Duke of Buckingham to use in the 
building of Buckingham House. Some of the present water-gate is 
built out of this stone originally intended for St. Paul's. ‘The 
cathedral was partly repaired by Inigo Jones, who added the 
Classic porch or narthex at the west end, Sir Christopher Wren 
was called in, and he proposed to take down the Gothic arches 
and substitute round ones of a neat Classic style and to erect a 
dome in place of the tower. These works were all stopped by the 
Great Fire, and various attempts made to patch the edifice, but, 
being futile, there came Wren’s opportunity for the present 
building. 

In the Harly MSS., 4941 (British Museum), there are three 
schemes for the rebuilding of the destroyed churches, The num- 
her first proposed was thirty-nine, but in the final arrangement 
this was altered to fifty churches, St. Paul's not being included, 
as it was considered at the time the matter was brought forward 


1Extract from a paper by Mr. Andrew Oliver, read before the Architec- 
ture Association. 
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that the cathedral could be made suitable for public worship. In 
addition to these there was another batch which were rebuilt 
in the eighteenth century, about a dozen in all, by Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, who rebuilt St. Mary Woolnoth; George Dance, 
All Hallows-on-the- Wall, and churches by James Gold, Cockerell 
and others. None of these, with the exception of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, are of much interest architecturally or otherwise, so it 
will not be necessary to refer to them more fully. 

In describing the churches which were erected by Wren it 
will be impossible to give a detailed account of the buildings. 
All that can be done will be to enumerate a few of the leading 
examples. 

In the churches which Sir Christopher Wren erected we find 
the following types: 

The basilica—i, ¢., a parallelogram divided by arches—at St. 
Michael, Cornhill. 

A nave, and north and south aisles, St, Mary-le-Bow. 

At All Hallows the Great (now destroyed) a nave with only 
a north aisle. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey shows a nave only, and at St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, we find the dome the leading feature of the interior. 

With regard to the planning of the churches which were rebuilt, 
in many examples they follow upon the old lines, and even 
occupy the original sites of the old foundations. In some 
instances the old walls have been reused, or refaced, and many 
of the towers still retain the work of an earlier period. 

Although Sir Christopher Wren was, to a great extent, tied 
by the old boundaries, yet he departed in many instances from 
the original ground plan and arrangement, and erected practically 
a new building. E 

Before this period most churches had followed one particular 
plan—i. e, a nave and aisles, separated by piers and columns. 

A structural chancel was a rare feature in the London churches, 
most of which had been rebuilt in the fifteenth century without 
a chancel, the aisles being continued to the east end, and a screen 
being used to cut off the portion which was used as a chancel. 

The tow nd spires of Sir Christopher Wren may be placed 
in four divisions: (1) Towers; (2) towers and spires; (3) 
towers with lanterns; (4) towers surmounted by a dome. 

‘The first division, towers, contains one-half of the fifty exam- 
ples which were erected originally. In many instances it is 
possible that the original walls of the structure were left or 
repaired, and all that was done would be to add to the original 
structure. The additions chiefly consisted of a parapet wall, 
and sometimes we find stone vases, obelisks, or other architec- 
tural features at the angles, and in other cases round windows 
or openings inserted, and the walls refaced with stonework. 

Of spires there are two kinds, namely, "stone spires" and 
“wooden structures covered with lead." Among the first was 
placed the destroyed spire of St. Antholin, which may be said 
to have been a true spire and constructed in the Gothic style; 
St. Bride, Fleet street; St. Mary-le-Bow; St. Dunstan's-in-the- 
East (leaden spire); St. Martin's, Ludgate; St. Edmund, Lom- 
bard street. 

Towers with lanterns, as St. Stephen, Walbrook; St. James, 
Garlickhithe; St. Michael, Paternoster. 

Towers with cupolas in lead—St, Magnus, London Bridge; 
St. Peter, Cornhill, and St. Peter, Benetfink, destroyed. 

A stone cupola was at St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish street, 
now destroyed, 

During the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, 
Mr. J. Johnson said he had prepared a few notes from the very 
interesting series of drawings of the churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren made by Mr. J. Clayton in 1848. Of St. Paul's they could 
not but be impressed by its exterior design as a magnificent 
masterpiece, especially excellent when viewed from some little 
distance, though, unfortunately, only portions of the building 
were thus visible owing to height of surrounding buildings. The 
transepts were very pleasing, also the western towers when not 
too much foreshortened, when the upper portion seemed to be 
too small for the lower part. As to the other churches, he would 
deal with those on a domical plan first. St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
had one of the most charming interiors he knew of, and the 
width of its dome was 43 feet; St. Swithin's Church, Cannon 
street, had an octagonal dome, 45 feet diameter; St. Mary, Ab- 
church, had a large dome for a comparatively small church. Its 
diameter was 54 feet, on five quinate arches from the square, 
and the effect was fine; St. Antholin's, Watling street 
(destroyed), had an elliptical dome, 45 feet by 33 feet, carried 
on columns, and it was made that shape on account of the street, 
which sloped off a little. Wren was always anxious to utilize 
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the site to the best advantage, he never wasted space in his plans; 
St. Mildred's, Bread street, had a 36-foot doome, on pendentives 
from cross vaulting. As to these churches with domical roofing, 
he should advise students to study them whenever they had a 
chance of doing so. 

The next most interesting type of church were the galleried 
churches, and first of all must be mentioned the spacious St. 
James's, Piccadilly, which had no clerestory, which was the case 
with St. Andrew's, Holborn. These, with St. Bride’s, Fleet 
street, and St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, were all of one type, i. e., 
nave and two aisles, St. Clement Danes was the only Wren 
church that he knew of that had an apsidal end; the old tower 
was encased and a spire added by a pupil of Wren's. 

The next type of church were those of similar section, but with- 
out galleries, such as St. Peter's, Cornhill; St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, and Christ Church, Newgate street, which had a clere- 
story. ‘The, remaining churches had one or two aisles or large 
spans with flat ceilings, with or without coves, but in several 
matters they varied owing to the peculiarities of site. There 
were hardly any of Wren's churches but what would repay exam- 
ination, and even in the plainest of them externally there was 
most charming woodwork inside. St. Lawrence, Guildhall Yard, 
has splendid examples by Grinling Gibbons. 

As to the towers and spires, he had compared them so as to 
try and find data for their arrangement. The towers were in 
height four to five times the width; the lanterns half the height 
of towers, and the spires were nearly the same height as the 
towers. St. Mary-le-Bow, the finest Classical tower and spire in 
London, had a 32-foot square tower; it was 111 feet 7 inches up 
to the cornice, and from cornice to top of spire 104 feet 6 inches; 
St. Bride's had a 30-foot square tower, a height of 123 feet up to 
cornice, and 104 feet above; Christ Church, Newgate street, had a 
23-foot square tower, 98 feet to top of cornice, and 58 feet to top 
of spire; St, Magnus, London Bridge: tower, 27 feet square, 100 
feet to parapet, and 80 feet above; St. Vedart, Foster lane: 
tower, 20 feet square, 80 feet high to cornice, and 70 feet above 
—the lower part of tower, therefore, being very little higher than 
the upper part. As to towers with stone lanterns, there were 
three of them which were particularly interesting; they were 
smaller than the others, but well designed. They were: St. 
James’s, Garlick Hill St. Michael', College Hill and St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, all of which had 20-foot square towers. 
The height of St. James's was 87 feet to cornice, and 38 feet 
above; St. Michael's, College Hill, 94 feet to cornice, and 38 feet 
above, and St. Stephen's, 83 feet to cornice, and 44 feet above, 
from which it would be seen that the dimensions of each part 
were about half the total height, whereas in the towers with 
spires the upper part was nearly equal to the lower. Of stone 
spires, St. Antholin's (now destroyed) was the only example of 
a Wren church with a stone spire that he could recollect. It had 
a 20-foot square tower, was 74 feet to parapet and 70 feet to top. 
St. Margaret's Pattens, Eastcheap, had a 21-foot 6-inch tower, 
106 feet to parapet, and 84 feet above, and St. Swithin's Church, 
which was very plain, had 18-foot 4-inch square tower, 89 feet 
to parapet and 57 feet above. The lead spires, though pictur- 
esquely treated, were inferior to the stone ones. St. Martin's, 
Ludgate Hill, was extremely pleasing, it had a 22-foot tower, 
was 88 feet to cornice and 72 feet to top of spire; while St. 
Mary Abchurch had a 20-foot square tower, was 80 feet high— 
giving four squares—and with a 60-foot spire. St, Dunstan's was a 
very graceful structure, founded upon the beautiful example at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It had a 20-foot square tower, was 93 feet 
high to parapet and 77 feet to top. St. Michael's, Cornhill, had 
one of the most impressive, sturdy towers in London. As to 
towers of simple character, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, had a 23-foot 
square tower and was 122 feet to parapet; All Hallows, Lom- 
bard street, had a 21-foot 6-inch tower, and 105 feet 3 inches 
high; St. Clement’s, Clement’s lane, had 16-foot tower, and was 
86 feet high; St. Mary Somerset, Thames street, was a peculiar 
church (now destroyed), because it had a range of obelisks at 
angles treated effectively. There were several examples of tow- 
ers, leaded spires, etc, which were not particularly happy in 
design, but all the towers and spires when viewed from one of 
the bridges afforded a varied and magnificent spectacle not to 
be equalled by any city in the world. 


THE CAMPAGNA UNDER WarER—The floods throughout Italy 
are causing serious damage. Most of the Roman Campagna is 
under water, and even the neighborhood of Rome is inundated. 
The Tiber has risen 45 feet at one spot, and may break the 
embankment and inundate the city, as in 1900, 
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^HERE is perhaps no portion of church architecture the 
derivation of which is less understood than Rood and 
Chapel screens. 

Pugin, in his treatise on this subject, maintains that they origi- 
nated “from a natural as well as symbolic intention. It is a 
natural principle to enclose any portion of a building or space 
which is set apart from public use and access—it teaches the faith 
ful to reverence the rest of the holy mysteries.” 

“The choirs of the early Christian churches, fre- 
quented by the people, we open this 
principle has descended through all the ages in churches destined 
for parochial worship," while in cathedral and conventual 
churches, which were intended for the use of ecclesiastics, “the 
solid screen was invariable, not only across the nave, but round 
the choir, so that the canons were completely enclosed,” 

The introduction of these close screens was coeval with the 
commencement of the long “offices,” and they were positively 
necessary for those who were compelled to remain so many hours 
in the choir, and would have heen unable to resist the cold or 
exposure and the free passage of the air. But like every object 
generated in necessity, the church soon turned these partitions to 
a most edifying account, and while the great screen 
mounted by the Rood the lateral walls were carved with scenes 
from sacred history, many of which still remain at aris, 
Amiens, Chartres, Auch and Albi. 

On the other hand an authority who has carried his researches 
into the Orient says: 

“The earliest churches—those of the Orient—were largely i 
fluenced by Hebrew traditions. the Jewish Temple being the mode! 
on which their internal arrangement was based. The three main 


were 
and 


which 


e enclosed by screens, 


was sur 


divisions devoted respectively to the people, the priesthood and 
the sacred mysteries were separated by the temple veils. Tn the 
Christian churches this triple arrangement was reflected, the 


being partitioned off by veils in 
constructional screen-work im 


narthex, nave and the sanctuary 
the earlier period, and later by 
addition, 

"The inner sereen, which divided the sanctuary from the nave. 
at first consisted of a row of pillars supporting à beam, from 
which the veils were suspended. This beam in its turn supported 
a row of it s which, in. the st, lead to a development that 
became practically an enclosing wall, retaining a central doorw: 
and two small windows, and this type persists as a distinctive 
ture of the Greek and Eastern churches to-day." 
The enclosing wall seems never to have taken root in Italy, but 
the necessary means of veiling the altar were provided by the 
baldachino. 

After the ninth century the Italian churches ceased to construct 
anything in the nature of a sereen to the sanctuary other than a 


low balustrade. 

So, an exhaustive study of the history and origin of the Rood- 
screen would lead us deeper into archeological controversy and 
church history than would here be profitable. These designs have 
been selected from an architectural standpoint, with the hope that 
their composition and detail and the spirit of their design will 
afford inspiration to those who have similar promblems in hand, 

The scale of these examples is easily determined by the height 
of the balu e 

Italy, although it might be called the fountain from whence 
architectural influence flowed, has few true examples of "iuhés" 
or Rood-lofts, though it has many Rood-screens—the climate 
doubtless permitting the holding of long religious offices, as noted 
by Pugin, with less discomfort than in England or France. 

The two ambores were in some instances raised, with the 
entire floor of the choir, as in the Church of Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli at Venice, but that does not constitute a screen. At 
Torcello and S. Clemente, Rome, the pulpits are apart, those at 
Torcello, however, bearing some architectural relation to the 
screen. behind. Old St, Peter's, Rome, possessed the earliest 
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en. It was built of twelve twisted columns, doubtless 


decorated with flutings and vines. 

This may have established a precedent for the twisted Cosmati 
columns of S. Clemente, Alba Fucense and elsewhere. 

[here are examples in Italy of ambones and pulpits connected 
by a low, solid railing with a central gate. 
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San Giorgio pet GRECI, Venice. —This Church of 
the Greeks is one of Venice's most wonderful place 
the impression of a sanctuary which is at the same time a treas- 
ure-house; gold everywhere—furniture, ikons, lamps, embroid- 
eries—not gilding, but real, heavy gold. The vestments are stiff 
with it. The bearded golden priest goes backwards and forwards, 
the gold-embroidered curtains opening and shutting for him, re- 
vealing or hiding a nimbus of tapers and incense and shining en- 
crusted walls; while the acolytes, in slender folded linen smocks, 
with gold stoles crossed over their backs, kneel before the rood- 
screen. There is a sense of the departed splendors of Judaism, 
of a Solomon's Temple behind those half-drawn curtains, and 

up in my wand — 
After that 


every time that pope came forth a name rose 
Melchisedek, he who was a priest and also a king. 
service at St. George of the Greeks, we walked home through 
St. Mark's, entering it by the sacristy. The hot air, smoke of 
incense and dust, the shuffle of human beings and snuflling of 
priests caught one by the throat after that fair empty splendor of 
the Greek Church. Caught me, at least, subduing, crushing, per- 
haps rumpling my imagination and feelings, but making them 
humaner. There is. in this magnificence, a share of shabbiness; 
in this venerable place the sense of the deciduous, the perishable, 
which, in a way, is also a sense of the eternal. There is room, in 
St. Mark’s solmenity, for such as that consumptive girl who made 
bead garlands for cemeteries. And St. Mark's is the greater for 
her poor little presence.—lerton Lee in the Westminster Gazette. 


Tue Cost or Mopern HosPrTALS,—S, S, Goldwater analyzes at 
length the conditions which cause the cost of the modern hospital 
building to be so much in excess of what was the case a genera- 
tion ago, He estimates that a hospital of 1870, of 450 beds, with a 
space allowance of 6,000 cubic feet per patient, could be built to- 
day at a cost of $1,200 a bed. A modern hospital with the same 
apace allowance would cost double, or $2,100 a bed, while actually 
in a hospital recently built, 11,000 cubic fect were allowed per 
patient and the cost was, approximately, $4,400 per bed. The 
author then analyzes at length the various features entering into 
the construction of the modern hospital which contribute to raise 
its cost to so great a degree, such as fireproof construction, elec- 
ic light and power, laundry, kitchen, refrigeration, surgical facili- 

disinfecting and sterilizing plants, accommodations for the 
I, nurses and employés, laboratories, ete. He summarizes by 
ig that, aside from economie causes, which are beyond our 
h, the high prevailing cost of construction is apparently due 
to new methods of cation and treatment, to more 
intense nursing, to the discovery of scientific methods of diag- 
nosis, to an application of the principles of hygiene to wards, 
workrooms and living rooms, to the desire to release from the 
wards during part of the day convalescents to whom the atmos- 
phere of the sick room is detrimental, and finally, to the evolution 
of the fireproof, and, to a certain degree, germ-proof, building. 
If we apply to all of these improvements the rigid tests of result, 
we shall find that the test is fairly met; but while we may grant 
that to build a general hospital embodying all of the features 
enumerated is to tread the path of wisdom, we may, nevertheless, 
question the propriety of investing all of our capital in the 
construction of such a plant. The author then proposes the plan 
of having the hospital maintain im the country a less expensive 
branch building for the reception of the convalescent patients, and 
shows that in this way a much larger number of patients can be 
provided for at the same expense, For example, the sum of 
$1,000,000 will provide a city hospital for 250 patients, but invested 
im a city hospital with country annex it will furnish accommoda- 
tion for 300 patients. The conditiors of operating will also be 
such as to render this division of the plant the most economical 
system of managing the hospital, and he urges universal adoption 
of the plan,—Medical Record, 
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HE citizens of New York City, who just now, 
cause of the recent disputed municipal election, are 
watching the moves that office-holders desirous of re- 
taining their places are preparing to make, have placed 
before them an execrable example of what may happen, 
in the ousting, last week, by the Acting-Mayor of Bos- 
ton, of the Board of School-house Commissioners. This 
chance occupant of the mayorial chair—wherein he finds 
himself through the death, a few weeks ago, of its regu- 
larly elected occupant—whether desirous of benefiting 


political friends or injuring political enemies is imma- 
terial, first asked the members of the Commission to re- 
sign and then, when they denied his request, finding no 
good reason for complying with it, removed them sum- 
marily because of their “gross and unwarrantable extra- 
vagance in the expenditure of public moneys,” a form of 
words about as dishonoring as could readily be devised. 
If it were not for this direct charge of misfeasance, the 
ousted officials could afford to shrug their shoulders and 
turn to other work; but, as things are, they propose to 
make the Acting-Mayor withdraw his charges, since he 
cannot substantiate them. They would be more than hu- 
man if they had not at once pointed out that the architect 
now appointed to take the place of the architect-member 
and chairman of the deposed Commission was shown by 
the records to have been relatively more “extravagant” 
in the schoolhouses built by him for the city than any 
other architect who had worked under the Commission. 
This fact is pointed out not for the sake of discrediting 
the newly appointed member, but merely to draw atten- 
tion to the patent insincerity of the Acting-Mayor. 


HE method adopted by Boston in building school- 
houses since the time when Mr. E. M. Wheel- 
wright succeeded in inducing the city to abolish the office 
of "city architect," which he himself had filled for several 
years in so exemplary a manner, is rather unusual as 
well as risky; and the fact that it has succeeded as well 
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as it has is due largely to the care and time the School- 
house Commissioners have given to the matter of select- 
ing the several architects and then insisting that each 
such architect should not only prepare his work thor- 
oughly but make that work the best he was capable of 
preparing, In a general way, the theory has been that 
there were many competent architects in the town, one 
as good a citizen as another, and so it was only reason- 
able that the designing of new schoolhouses should not 
but rather to 
the larger list of the entirely capable in some sort of 
selected rotation. That the result has been as satisfac- 
tory as it has is due largely to the skill and patience of 
Mr. Sturgis and his fellow Commis 
work would obviously have been lightened if they had 
chosen to think that the best method was that of dealing 
always with the same practitioner, who, through constant 
practice, would have become an expert at length in this 
particular class of work. The method actually followed 
has been of distinct educative value to those architects 
who have built the several school-houses and it has at the 
same time forced the Commissioners to become the ex- 
perts themselves, and now the ill-advised Acting-Mayor 
deprives the city of the services of these experts! 


be entrusted to one man or to a select few, 


ioners, whose own 


HE hoary-headed and venerable demand for an 
“American style of architecture” has lately been 
dragged out from the retreats where it has been secluded 
for a longer period of years than usual. This ancient 
but undying aspiration is brought once more upon the 
stage by the coterie that, of all others, one would least 
expect to entertain it—the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects, whose members have not infrequently been believed 
to hold in scorn all things merely American. To be sure, 
the “American style” aspired to is not, after all, to be 
American, but French, and more than that the French 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is curious, this demand 
for an American style, when we already have one; it needs 
improving of course, but we have one just as truly as we 
have any national habit or custom. The matter can be 
tested readily by taking a miscellaneous lot of foreign and 
American photographs, subjects all unfamiliar,and sorting 
hem rapidly into piles by nationality of style. It would cer- 
tainly be found that no more mistakes had been made in 
the American pile than in the German, Italian or French, 
although it is more than likely that photographs of work 
esigned by members of the Society of Beaux-Arts Ar- 
chitects would be found in the pile of French photo- 
graphs rather than in the American one. Should this 
prove to be the case, it would be natural to doubt whether 
this particular body of designers can profitably charge 
themselves with the fostering of an "American style.” 


OR the members of this society we have as warm 
regard as we have great respect for the funda- 
mental principles and theories upon which the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts is founded, but we would prefer to see these 
principles and theories applied to American needs in 
American clothing, as it were, rather than have the Amer- 


ican needs clad in garments seemingly fashioned by 
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French tailors. Of all the men we have known who have 
studied at the French school, it has always seemed to us 
that no foreigner so truly profited by the training there 
to be obtained as John James Durnet, of Glasgow, now 
oue of the noted British architects of what is getting to be 
the elder line. We have never seen any work of his that 
was not unmistakably Dritish, and generally of that par- 
ticular type to be found only north of the Tweed, and 
just as unmistakably it was patent that the designer had 
studied in Paris and studied well. We did not have the 
pleasure of seeing the drawings of his that were exhibited 
at one of the T-Square Club's exhibitions a few years ago, 
but we never see one of his buildings illustrated in an 
English periodical that we do not regret that our Ameri- 
can students in Paris do not perceive, as he did, that more 
can be accomplished by budding and grafting good scions 
onto hardy native stock than by uprooting and replacing 


it with transplanted growths, which are only too likely to 
prove sickly and unsuited to their new conditions and 
environments. 


E are glad to learn, through a communication pub- 

lished in another column, that the matter of 
communal recreation-buildings for the children of this 
city has already engaged the attention of others than our- 
selves. Dr. Gulick is fortunate in occupying a position 
which not only gives him an unusual chance for obser 
tion, but assures for his recommendations a degr 
respect which would not be granted to the fads that an 
ordinary layman might seek to promote. We further 
gather from a large illustration of a twenty-story recrea- 
tion-building, shown as if erected on the river-front, that 
was published in one of the daily papers a few days ago, 
that Dr. Gulick has already reduce 
concrete working shape and intends to bend his energies 


his ideas to fairly 


untiringly to induce the authorities to build at least one 
such recreation-building that the beneficial effect of such 
an institution may have practical demonstration. 1f the 
public authorities are unwilling to take the matter up, 
there are, surely, enough moneyed philanthropists in the 
city to build and endow sucha crèche for children of all 


s 


ages. 


[17 N ONE of the buildings occupied by the Depart- 

ment [of Justice]," says the Attorney-General 
of the United States in his annual report, “is fireproof, 
and not one of them contains a vault," a condition of 
things which exists partly because the Department has 
outgrown its former quarters and has now to distribute 
its working-force between seven buildings rented from 
private parties. It is a condition which he lays particular 
stress upon in making his plea for the erection of the 
long-delayed building for the Department of Justice, and 
speaks of it being "inconvenient, uneconomical and 
humiliating." The inconvenience we do not mind and 
people are more than wonted to every form of Govern- 
mental extravagance, but it is unspeakably “humiliating” 
to learn that this particular bureau of the executive branch 


of the Government is so flaccid and viscous as not to have 
found ways and means of using enough of its regular 
appropriation to build at least one fireproof vault in which 
the valuable papers and records, both public and private, 
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it handles in the way of its business, might be stored with 
some reasonable chance of safety, even if it must be done 
at the cost of improving private property and presenting 
the landlord with a fixture by way of a "transmittendum." 
1f the Department abstains from vault-building for the 
sake of using its unprotected condition as a cogent argu- 
ment for granting the new building it needs, then those 
who so risk the property of others for such a purpose 
seem to show themselves possessed of qualities of mor- 
ality and conscience that make them unfitted for posi- 
tions in this particular Department, of all others. 
I ` is far from being an unheard of occurrence that, in 
cases of an architectural competition, the disap- 
pointed competitors should be found nodding their heads 
sagely and whispering to one another that the competi- 
tion had been decided not upon its merits but because 
the winner had not hesitated to bolster up the good points 
of his design with promises and pledges convertible into 
negotiable funds. 
hand, to find one of the unsuccessful competitors actu- 
ally arrested on a warrant, legally procured, charging 
him with having attempted to corrupt the morals of cer- 
tain county commissioners in a Western State by offering 
them a substantial bribe to decide in favor of his design 
a competition for the county court-house. 


It is distinctly a novelty, on the other 


As the ac- 
cused architect not only denies the charge, but is a man 
of good standing in the profession and an old practitioner 
in the State in question, we naturally do not care, through 
mentioning his name, to add to the depth of the cloud 
that is momentarily hovering over his reputation. We 
mention the matter, because the example set in this case 
would be an excellent one to follow—for a while—in all 
cases where bribery and corruption are alleged by either 
competitors or authorities, Since, unfortunately, com- 
petition is and must be one of the conditions under which 
architects have to strive for their living, they should take 
every opportunity to make plain to the public and to one 


another that there is nothing more despicable, in one who 
assumes to practice a free art, than the procuring of “a 
job” by the corrupt use of money. 


HE public and the officers of the law hardly do jus- 

tice to the considerateness and self-restraint that are 
often exercised by those who, in the watches of the night, 
give themselves the trouble of examining and appraising 
the portable valuables of others. Burglars must fre- 
quently be subjected to really cruel disappointments, and 
the fact that they so rarely give vent to their petulance 
should be counted to the credit of the profession—or art, 
as everything is an art nowadays. An incident that trans- 
pired recently in Brescia shows, however, that all bur- 
glars are not gently bred, and should teach collectors that 
an insurance-policy against los 


by burglary is no less a 
good thing than a time-lock safe. Certain burglars, not 
finding in the palace of Count Salvadago the expected 
amount of portable loot, allowed their wounded feelings 


to so affect their spleen that it could only be relieved by 


making a bonfire of the pictures, tapestries, furniture, 
etc., which in large amount the Count and his forefathers 


had collected. Their deed is about as precocious and 


unusual an act of vandalism as has ever been recorded, 
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MODERN THEATRE PLANS. 
RECENTLY published German brochure, entitled “The 
Modern Theatre,” by Herr J. Zasche, architect in 
Prague, Bohemia, deals in particular with the provision 


of better and safer auditoriums for the audience. The illustrations 
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published by the author are the outcome of his studies during a 
competition held in 1903 for plans for a smallish theatre, of a 
capacity of 800 persons. As this approximates the size of the 
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majority of auditoriums in American theatres, a brief résumé of 
the contents of the pamphlet will prove of interest. 

In his introduction, the author points out that two standard 
types of theatre plans have been developed in recent years, largely 
owing to the enforcement of municipal rules and regulations, 
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but also as the result of enforced economy in building. One 
standard type is represented by the works of the Vienna archi- 
tects, Fellner and Helmer, the other by those of the theatre 
architect, H. Seeling, of Berlin. 

The principal point im which these two types differ is the 
arrangement of the lob- 
bies, entrances and 
staircases. Type I. is 
shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 
9, representing floor 
plans of the New Ger- 
man Theatre in Prague, 
of the Municipal Thea- 
tre, of Zurich, and that 
of the theatre at Salz- 
burg. Type II. is rep- 
resented by floor plans, 
] 4, 5 and 6, of the 
New Theatres in Ber- 
lin, in Bromberg and 
in Frankfort-on-Main. 

In theatres of type I, 
the central location of 
the entrance vestibule 
is noteworthy. From 
it all the staircases to 
the various tiers start 
radially, those to the 
first baleony, lter, Rang, 
being located diagonally. These latter stairs, which also form a 
communication between the parquet (parterre) and the balcony 
foyer, are straight-line stairs. 

In theatres of type II, the stairs leading to the balcony do 
not start from the vestibule, but from the rear aisle surrounding 
the parquet. 

Other prominent German architects are said to have closely 
adhered to these types, examples of which may be scen at Meran, 
Dortmund and Munich. But the author contends that neither 
of the two types of plans is free from objections, because the 
plans do not fulfil the following two essential requirements, viz. : 

(1) To lead the public before the performance through a 
common lobby, past the ticket-office, to the various stairs leading 
separately to the upper tiers, 

(2) To lead the occupants of the different tiers after the 
performance by means of separate stairs directly to outdoors. 

In the second type of theatres the first balcony stairs are not 
visible from the lobby and ticket-office, On the other hand, per 
sons from the first baleony and those from the parquet must 
n which as the two streams meet, may 
of a panic. The same objection applies 
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FIG. 4-NEUES THEATER, BERLIN, 


H. Seeling, Architect. 


to theatres of type L, in which persons from the parquet meet 
and cross in the main vestibule those from the first balcony. 

In the one case we have the advantage of an easy finding of 
the various stairs, in the other the advantage of easy communi- 
cation between the parquet and the balcony foyer, but in both 
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cases the architects fail to provide direct exists to the street. lobby A, Fig. 7, which has storm-doors at the vestibule and at 
It occurred to the author that the merits of both types might the lobby in the rear of the parquet. Before the beginning of the 
be combined, at the same time avoiding the faults óf both plans, performance the storm-door at the main vestibule remains open. 
The result of his studies is shown in Figs. 7, 8 and 9, which are Persons in the parquet can use the other storm-door to go up 
briefly explained hereafter. to the balcony and to the foyer, without passing through the 
Persons coming in carriages reach the vestibule through entrance vestibule, where they might be e 


xposed to draughts. 
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FIG. 5.—NEUES STADTTHEATER, BROMBERG, FIG. 6—NEUES STADTTE ZR, 
H. Seeling, Architect. H. Seeling, Architect. 


three doors at the front entrance, and pedestrians enter through Half-way up the stairs leading to the first baleony is a land- 
two side entrances provided with storm-doors, The ticket-office ing B, Fig. 9. On leaving the theatre, persons in the balcony 
is located in the center of the octagonal vestibule, and to the right reach the street directly from landing B by the door “a-b,” shown 
and left of the office are two doors leading into the parquet. In in Fig. 9. This mode of travel is enforced at the close of the 
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the next sides of the octagon are located the entrances to the 
first balcony. To the right and left of the vestibule are the two 
rways leading to the second balcony or gallery. Thus all 
stairs are directly accessible from the main vestibule. 

In front of the stairs leading to the first balcony is a small 


performance by closing the communication between A and the 
stairs by means of a light railing at “c-d.” 

The seats in the parquet are readily reached from the wide 
lobby surrounding it. Exits are provided from the parquet under 
the balcony stairs, which lead directly to outdoors. 
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The balcony contains ten boxes, five on each side of the stage, 
also two large foyers. The total floor area of the foyers, amount- 
ing to 210 square metres, is so calculated as to provide for each 
person (.8 square metre of floor space. This provides standing- 
room for about one-third of the entire audience. 

Persons having tickets for the gallery reach their seats by the 
two separate stairs, each of which has a width of L5 metres. 
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The audience in the parquet reaches the street either through 
the five entrances at the main vestibule, or else through the two 
diagonal exits leading to the side streets, courts or alleys. 

For the greater safety of persons in the gallery there are on 
both sides large open terraces with stairs leading to the side 
streets or the courts or alleys. These are not shown in the 
illustrations, Ww, Pavut Gersan, C. 


THE GUILDS AND LIVERY COMPANIES. 

N the eleventh and twelfth centuries Iingland was almost en- 

tirely an agricultural country. The Manor system of those 

times contained the germs of our modern social and indus- 
trial life and organization, and from it may be traced the grad 
ual evolution of agriculture, industry and trade, to their existing 
proportions. Painfully bet surely, on the de of villenage, 
came the growth of free laborers and the commutation of labor 
rents for money payments, which ultimately made the free flow 
of labor and capital to different parts of the country possible, 
The Black Death of 1348 put a check on the rising prosperity 
of the country, and the Statute of Laborers of 1 was the 
first of successive attempts to regulate wages by means of Acts 
of Parliament, and the popular discontent consequent thereon 
found expression in the revolutionary preaching of John Ball 
and the “Vision of Piers the Plowman.” In course of time the 
serfs became copyholders, and the nucleus of a free tenantry 
and a “bold peasantry” was insensibly formed. Meanwhile new 
influences had arisen which had become important elements in 
moulding economic conditions in towns which also painfully but 
surely forced themselves into comparative independence and free- 
dom. The reign of the Guilds had begun. The trade Guilds of 
the Middle Ages were undoubtedly the most important factors 
and features im urbam economic life, and owing to the circum- 
stance of my long personal connection—of nearly 40 years—with 
not the least progressive of the great Livery Companies of the 
City of London, I may be pardoned perhaps for dilating some- 
what on their influence on the rise of trades and manufactures, 
and I will also touch, later, on the serviceswhich many of them 
have rendered to the cause of industrial education in these latter 


The designation of "Livery" Companies recalls the days when 
each trade, profession, calling, and degree in life wore its dis 
tinctive costume,  Possessing a close analogy to the "collegia 
opificum” which existed under the Roman Empire, they more 
probably took their origin out of the religious and social Guilds 
which existed in London and other towns in Saxon and early 
Norman times, A vast number of these Guilds and fraternities 
existed in early times throughout Europe, and in this country 
every village and hamlet had a Guild of some kind or other. 


‘Extract from an address delivered before the Society of 
Owen Roberts, and printed in the Journal of the Society. 


Arts by Sir 
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Guilds have in fact played an important part in the history of 
civilization, They have fostered our arts and sciences, devel- 
oped and extended our commerce, and in many cases cherished 
and preserved our liberties. They have likewise in many respects 
moulded our national character and institutions. In the archives 
of the “Guildhall,” the name of which suggests their original 
connection with the Municipality of London, may be found 
notices of a “Frith Guild" and a "Knighten Guild,” the main 
objects whereof were the relief of poverty and the performance 
for the dead. The following are the ordinances of one 
of these associations, framed in the thirteenth century: 

“AIL the bretheren and sisteren shall go im procession on the 
feast of Corpus Christi. If any one of the Guild falls 
into poverty, which God forbid, and has not the means of sup- 
port, he shall every week have sevenpence out of the goods of 
the Guild. . . If any one dies in the city without the means 
of burial, the Guild shall find the means according to the rank 
of him who is dead. . . . If any one wishes to make a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem cach brother or sister shall give him a 
penny, if to Rome a halfpenny; and they shall go with him 
outside the gates of the city, and on his return they shall meet 
him and go with him to his mother church. , . . Ifa brother 
or sister dies outside the city on pilgrimage or elsewhere, they 
shall do for his soul what would have been done if he had died 
in his own parish, . When one of the Guild dies he shall, 
according to his means, bequeath five shillings or what he will 
to the Guild. . , . On feast days the bretheren and sisteren 
shall have three flagons and six tankards with prayers, and the 
e in the flagons shall be given to the poor who most need it, 
After the feast a mass shall be said and offerings made for the 
souls of those who are dead." 

Most of these rules became obsolete a consequence of the 
Reformation, but the legacies of "five shillings or what he will" 
—and that was often something very substantial—invested in 
house property in the city, which has vastly increased in value, 
are the origin of the Livery Companies’ present estates. Each 
industry had its own quarter of the city. Thus Paternoster-row, 
contained the sellers of beads for prayers, the Poultry poulter- 
ers, Ironmonger-lane ironmongers, the Vintry wine-sellers, Cord- 
wainer-street shoemak and so on. But, as membership was 
hereditary and transmissible to females, the Guilds always con- 
tained members apart from their titular trades. 

These guilds, or new societies formed by the grouping of 
some of them together, received Charters of Incorporation in the 
reigns of Edward II, Richard IL, and Edward IV., and, as the 
twelve "great" and the many "minor" Livery Companies of 
London, have had their charters renewed by succeeding sover- 
cigns down to the accession of the Mouse of Hanover. The 
terms of the charters often refer to the relief of poor members 
as one of the objects of the incorporation, Their principal effect, 
however, was to organize the trade and manufactures of medi- 
ieval London, by giving the companies power (1) to compel all 
engaged in the trades then incorporated to join; and (2) to 
search for and destroy defective wares within a radius of three 
miles or so from St. Paul's 

For two or three centuries the Livery Companies of London 
thus organized, acting in concert with the merchants of "the 
Staple” in the provincial towns, and on the Continent—in towns 
such as Calais, the Germanie Hanse Towns, Bordeaux, and 
other seaboard towns and ports of the Continent—and giving 
advice to and receiving directions from the Privy Council as to 
mercantile policy, controlled and developed the nascent trade and 
manufactures of England. The Baltic ports northwards, Bor- 
deaux southwards. were the farthest points to which English 
ships then sailed. The principal products of the country. at that 
time were wool in an unmanufactured state, and woolen goods. 
The “wools of England"—called by the King, in the “Ordinance 
of the Staple,” “the sovereign merchandise and jewel of our 
realm," were to England then what wine is now to France, what 
gold has been to California, Australia and South Africa. Sheep 
farming was found to be lucrative by the Cistercian monasteries 
of Yorkshire, and by many of the landed aristocracy and gentry ; 
and the art of weaving was taught by the fugitive Walloons, 
who had found an asylum from religious persecution in London 
and the eastern counties. 

In addition to “clothworking,” the smelting of iron (of which 
the wealds of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey furnished an abundant 
supply), the making of armor and bows, the latter from the 
wood of the forests which surrounded London; the working of 
silk and leather, and the manufacture of the precious metals, 
were all practised with much success in London. The English 
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capital became at once a great manufacturing town and the chief 
port of Northern Europe. 

The monopolies of the companies, however, and their powers 
of search were always of doubtful legality, and their constitution 
being only suited to a limited area, the spread of London beyond 
its walls and the growth of the great suburbs, particularly those 
of Southwark and Westminster, seriously interfered with their 
efficiency as superintendents of production, The disappearance of 
villenage too, and with it that of the mediæval theory of status 
as the basis of the relations of master and servant and of em- 
ployer and employed, of which the companies were a part and an 
embodiment, tended to weaken their authority. The spread of 
the doctrines of Wycliffe also strongly tended to bring their 
religious observance into desuetude. 

The Livery Companies never at any period of their history 
expended other than a trifling proportion of their revenues on 
any purely trade purposes even in the time when the trades 
organization was in a more or less vigorous activity. Little or 
nothing was ever left or given for purposes connected with trade, 
Moreover, even such expenses out of the corporate funds as 
may be said to be connected with the trades, were petty dis- 
bursements on account of s ches for "evil wares,” including 
the cost of a dinner at a tavern or the corporate hall after the 
day's inspection. 

The many trade Acts of Parliament of Quee: 
indicate the decay of the Guilds trade organiz 
explained and illustrated in a famous passage in the first volume 
of Froude's "History of England," written at a time when the 
Livery Companies had sunk into a lethargy from which they have 
long ago recovered. 

In addition to the exercise of a generous hospitality, and the 
appropriation of a considerable proportion of the wealth which 
has accrued to them mainly during the last thirty years, but 
which is no longer increasing, the Livery Companies now devote 
large sums not only in furtherance of technical or trade educa- 
tion, but also to purposes of acknowledged public utility, includ- 
ing substantial contributions to the numerous Mansion-house 
funds set on foot in all cases calling for national and interna- 
tional compassion and sympathy, and they are in no way behind 
their ancestors in their recognition of the maxim that property 
—and especially Corporate property—has duties and responsibil- 
ities to the publie which allows and acknowledges its privileges. 

There are Guilds still extant—although not so rich and im 
portant as those of London—at Coventry, Chester, Newcastle, 
York, Norwich, and Exeter, and the Merchant Venturers’ So- 
ciety of Bristol, the Cutlers' of Sheffield and the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh are not inferior in wealth and impor- 
tance to the great companies of London, On the Continent few 
are left, Those of France were dissolved during the Revolution, 
and in almost all other Continental countries the Guilds have dis- 
appeared, Traces of their former existence are still to be met 
with in the "merceries" of Augsburg and Venice, but Berne is, 
I believe, the only European capital besides London in which 
these stately corporations, with their medieval tradition of charity 
and hospitality, survive. 

The citizens of London and the Guilds thereof were alw 
fond of public pageants and processions, in which each Guild 
vied with the others in the splendor of its livery and other em- 
blems of the dignity of labor. So Chaucer writes: 


Elizabeth's reign 
tion, as is well 


“An haberdasher and a carpenter, 

A weaver, a dyer, and a tapiser 
Were all yclothed in a liverie 

Of a solemne and great fraternitie," 


The Lord Mayor's Show may be considered a survival of the 
pageants and processions which are comparatively frequent in 
the Middle Ages when London streets were picturesque, if nar- 
row, and by no means congested with traffic and pedestrians as 
nowadays. 

In these early days, however, the trade Guilds unquestionably 
did a great deal to foster the rising industry of the country, 
more especially in London and the provincial capitals. Modern 
conditions of trade were then non-existent and industrial proh- 
lems were very different from those of to-day. The Guilds lost 
their influence as supervisors and directors of industry when the 
economic activities of the country outran their capacities to deal 
with them. Laborers grew up outside their jurisdiction and 
sphere. The main principles underlying the trade Guilds organ- 
ization are, however, capable of application to modern condi- 
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tions, and it cannot be denied that England owes a great debt 
to the London Livery Companies in the gradual evolution of 
British industry, culminating in due time in its being relieved 
of regulations and restrictions no longer wholesome or neces 
sary. The most potent influence in trade or craft education 
organized by the Guilds was the system of Apprenticeship. The 
apprentice was received into his master's house as a member of 
the family, and the master was responsible for his apprentice's 
good behavior, The system, therefore, ensured not only good 
technical training, but also formation of character, and its in- 
fluence in this latter respect, as has been truly said, cannot be 
over-rated. Under the regulations of the Livery Companies, 
when an “industrious apprentice” had passed through the "seven 
long years" of his apprenticeship, he had to undergo at the close 
thereof what we should now call a Technological Examination, 
before the Master and Wardens of his Company, in the particular 
trade or "mystery" to which he had served. On coming out of 
his time he was subjected to a practical test of efficiency in his 
craft, He was required to execute a "masterpiece," and on his 
executing that masterpiece satisfactorily he was admitted to the 
Freedom of his Company as a master-craftsman, The cere- 
monies attendant on the binding and freedom of an apprentice 
were very solemn, and no one was admitted to the practice of 
a trade unless the Guild authorities were satisfied as to his moral 
character, as well as his efficiency as a workman. 

Turning away from the Guilds and their influence on our in- 
fant industries, and passing over monopolies granted to private 
individuals and other reactionary economic measures of the 
Stuarts, we come to the transformation of industry which began 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century as a consequence of 
the application of machinery to manufactures, commonly known 
as the Industrial Revolution, which coincides approximately with 
the date of the foundation of the Society of Arts—1754. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND REGISTRATIO 
N his annual address before the Society, Mr. A. E, Pridmore 
referred briefly to the cause that led to its formation, as 
follows : 
Now that we have reached our majority, may I ask you to bear 
with me while I briefly recall what has happened in our history 
during that period. As you are aware, the Society was founded 
in 1884 and incorporated by the Board of Trade in 1893. A rep- 
resentative body of architects met in London in 1886, when it 
was determined that it would be in the best interests of the pro- 
fession to make it compulsory for all architects to hold a Govern 
ment diploma and that a committee should be formed to consider 
the best means to obtain an Act of Parliament for that purpose. 
A circular s then issued to some 2,500 architects practising in 
the United Kingdom, with a request to sign, if they thought fit, 
a declaration in favor of obtaining legislative powers making it 
obligatory that all persons hereafter entering the profession should 
be duly qualified by examination and that a committee should be 
formed to promote the objects in view and to obtain, if possible, the 
necessary Act of Parliament. Some 1,300 favorable replies having 
been received the “Architects’ Registration Bill Committee” was 
formed, by whom a bill was introduced into Parliament in 1887, 
which included architects, civil engineers and surveyors, The two 
latter professions raised certain objections, and a fresh bill was 
introduced, dealing only with architects. The Society has always 
been in favor of statutory registration, to enforce, in the interests 
of our own profession as in the interests of the general public, 
that only men of proved competence and ability should be per- 
mitted to practise. At the present time, unlike many other pro- 
any one may style himself an architect, however, incom- 
petent, and as the members are aware, we frequently find our- 
selves supplanted by a builder, decorator, estate agent or under- 
taker, calling himself an architect. ‘This applies more particu- 
larly to the provinces, The Society has been most persistent and 
energetic in its attempts to secure the passage of a bill to compel 
registration, and bills have been introduced from time to time, and 
the last was set down for seconding reading in last session, but 
owing to pressure of public business, unfortunately was not 
reached. In December, 1902, the Architects’ Registration Bill 
Committee was amalgamated with the Council of the Society of 
Architects as a general registration committee under the chair- 
manship of the president of the Society for the time being. It has 
since been ascertained that about two-thirds of the members of 
the profession have declared themselves in sympathy with the 
movement for obtaining the statutory examination and registra- 
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tion of all persons entering the profession. The Society has taken 
much interest in the measure, and is determined to do all in its 
power to place it on the statute-book. We believe that the whole 
of the architectural societies of the country will assist in securing 
the passage of this desirable measure, which we should hope would 
have the attention of the next session of Parliament, I think it 
only fair to say that the initial movement emanated from our 
Society. In July of next year the International Congress of 
Architects will be held in London, and the Society should be 
represented by delegates, and one of the questions for discussion 
should be "registration," 


ANOTHER MONUMENT TO SERVETUS. 

N instructive commentary on the present attempt to deny 
the Unitarjans the Christian name, and to refuse them 
church fellowship, is to be found m a recent movement in 

France to erect still another monument to Michael Servetus, one 
of the earliest martyrs of the Unitarian belief, 

As is well known, the French-speaking Protestants, under the 
leadership of Professor Doumergue, the eminent biographer of 
John Calvin aud editor of his works, in the year 1903, erected on 
the scene of the martyrdom of Servetus in Geneva an "expiatory 
monument." This memorial stone bears an inscription stating 
that it was placed by "reverent and appreciative descendants of 
Calvin, our great reformer," who yet "condemn an error, which 
was, however, that of his age." 
The sentiment which inspired this action on the part of the neo- 
Calvinists of to-day has been universally commended, but vigor- 
ous protests were made in certain quarters against the statement 
contained in the last line of the inscription which we have quoted. 
It was declared to be altogether too lenient to the memory of 
Calvin. It was in effect an attempt to relieve him from the odium 
which his connivance in, if not actual instigation of the crime 
against Servetus had so justly brought upon him. It was shown 
conclusively that this display of intolerance was not only con- 
trary to the genius of Protestantism and the gospel of Christ, 
but had been earnestly protested against by a number of Calvin’s 
fellow-reformers at the time of its commission. Calvin therefore 
sinned against his own better knowledge and the humaner spirit 
of his age. 

This controversy is still being carried on in theological circles 
in France and Germany, and has even led to a demand for a 
revised inscription or another monument. 
The latter atlernative has now been complied with from an 
unexpected source. It is probable that a second monument, in 
the form of a statue, with suitable inscription, will soon be 
erected in the city of Vienne, in the Department of Isere, France. 
Vienne is situated on the left bank of the Rhone, some twenty 
miles south of Lyons, on the site of an ancient Roman city, 
whose imposing ruins are to be seen in every part of the town. 
Hardly less impressive are the churches and other memorials 
of the Mediæval era, and the interesting historical traditions 
associated with the important part it played in the Huguenot 
movement, 

Vienne became in the middle of the sixteenth century the 
adopted home of the Spanish physician and theologian, Michael 
Servetus. During a pestilence in that city he rendered invaluable 
service to his fellow citizens, Despite this debt of gratitude, 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, led by Cardinal de Tournon and 
Matthew Ory, grand inquisitor of the faith in Gaul, had him 
seized and thrown into prison on the charge of heresy. Servetus 
was condemned to be burned alive, together with his writings. 
"Through the connivance of friends, he escaped from his prison 
and departed from the city. But on the appointed day, the 17th 
of June, 1553, he was burned in effigy, together with nearly the 
whole edition of his hook, “Christianity Restored,” in the Place 
St. Martin, at Vienne, All the world knows his subsequent tragic 
fate. A few months later, during a temporary stay at Geneva, 
the Protestant stronghold, he was again arrested, this time at 
John Calvin's instigation, and on the 27th of October burned to 
death on the hill Champel, in Geneva, where now stands his 
memorial stone. But the world does not know that the precedent 
for this cruel deed was set by the Mother Church in France, and 
only by an accident was it prevented from carrying out its pur- 
pose. The shame of this intolerant act must therefore be divided 
by both the Roman and the Protestant churches. It is quite prob 
able that it was the example given by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Vienne which suggested Calvin’s inhuman deed—Rev. 


C. W. Wendte, in the Boston Transcript, 


“THE ITALIAN CENTURY.” 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 29, 1905. 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITE 
Dear Si There is no difference in the nomenclature of cen- 
turies between the Italians and other Europeans. When they 
speak of "tercento," “quattrocento,” “cinquecento”—abbreviations 
for diéci et ler; diéci et quattro; diéci et cinque. cento; they 
mean, as you say, in the thirteen hundreds, in the fourteen hun- 

dreds, respectively—as we say in the forties, in the fifties, ete. 
Michelangelo, Raffael, Correggio, Tizian, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Benvenuto Cellini, the poets Ariosto and ‘Tasso, etc, are fre- 
quently called the “Cinquicenti ill, when they speak of the 
century in which these Masters and Poets flourished it is: 
“nel secolo sedicesimo"—in the 16th century. The old Italian 
manner of designating a period of a hundred of years is undoubt- 
edly far clearer and simpler than our century for the same time 
—at least to me, When reading of the 13th or 14th century I 
am invariably obliged to go through a mental operation of sub- 
traction to find that the author is writing of the twelve hundreds, 
the thirteen hundreds, respectively. Were this old manner gen- 
erally adopted there could be no dispute as to whether the year 
1900, per cx., was the last year of the 19th century, or the first 
year of the 20th century—or, in other words, whether the 20th 
century begins with the first moment of the year 1901 or with 
the first moment of the last year of the last century, viz., 1900, as 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, decreed. Respectfully your 
G 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Yo rue EDITORS or THE AMERICAN. A 

Dear Sirs—1 thought it might be of interest to you, in con- 
nection with the circular which Mr. Glenn Brown just sent you 
of the subjects for discussion at the International Congress of 
Architects to be held in London next summer, to receive a list 
of the names of the American Committee of Patronage. 

His Excellency Ambassador Reid and Messrs. Frick and 
Mowbray have also been invited to serve on the committee, but 
answers have not yet been received from them. 

The General Permanent Committee of the Congress consists 
of eighty-six members with eleven from England, fifteen from 
France, seven from Germany, six from Awstria, four from Bel- 
gium, two from Canada, three from Denmark, six from Spain, 
five from. the United States, seven from Italy, three from 
Mexico, three from the Netherlands, four;from Portugal, four 
from Russia, three from Sweden, three from Switzerland and 
one from Turkey, 

A meeting of the Permanent Committee will be held in Paris 
on Dec. 15 in connection with work for the next congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorct O. Torren, Jm, Secretary. 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF PATRONAGE, 

"The Honorable the Secretary of State, the Honorable the Sec- 
retary of War, His Excellency the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Honorable Francis G, Newlands, U. S. Senator, 
John M. Carrére, Honorable Joseph H. Choate, Frank Miles 
Day, Daniel C. French, Henry C. Frick, Cass Gilbert, John La 
Farge, Charles F. McKim, Francis D. Millet, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Henry Siddons Mowbray, Robert S. Peabody, George B. 
Post, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, James Stillman, J. Knox Taylor, 
Henry Walters, Prof. W. R. Ware. 

The presidents of the following societies: American Institute 
of Architects, Architectural League of America, National Acad- 
emy of Design, National Sculpture Society, Society of American 
Artists, 

Members ex-officio: Francis R. Allen, Glenn Brown, William 
S. Eames, William Le Baron Jenney, George O. Totten, Jr. 


COMMUNAL RECREATION BUILDINGS. 


Department Or EpvcarrON, tun Crry or New Yomk, 
Tur Crry SUPERINTENDENT or ScHooLs, 500 PARK AVENUE, 
NOVEMBER 23, 1900. 


To THE EDITORS or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs:—I have just received from some source, possibly 
from yourselves a copy of The American Architect for September 
23, 1905, in which is an editorial on "Communal Recreation- 
Buildings.” T have been advocating similar buildings for a long 
time, and am greatly pleased to find that you state the same thing, 


but from another source. I am now endeavoring to secure money 
with which to get such a building erected in the congested dis- 
trict below Fourteenth Street. 
Sincerely yours, LurHvR H. GULICK, 
dci Director of ean Training. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE REV, 
THOMAS's CHURCH, NEW 
ARCHITECT, 


This view is interesting not only because it shows the altar 
which was destroyed during the recent fire that consumed the 
building, but also because it gives a glimpse of the reredos mod- 
eled by Augustus St. Gaudens and the wall-paintings by John La 
Farge, 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
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VIEW OF CHANC 8T. 
THIRD ST., NEW YORK, N, Y. 
For this excellent view of a vanished chancel, once enriched 
with some of the most successful products of American eccle 
siastical art, we are indebted to the designers and builders of the 
organ therein shown, the EE Sgs- Vatey MER Co. 


5 CHURCH, 
RICHARD UPJOHN, 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Faning DAGUERREOTYPES,— What is sometimes spoken of as the 
iding” of daguerreotypes is, in reality, a tarnishing of their 
silver surfaces ced to that which may be observed on any sil- 
verware; but, whereas, the latter is amenable to the discipline of 
plate-powder and dun the daguerreotype can be easily ruined 
by a touch of the finger, and its restoration when tarnished is 
best intrusted to skilled hands. Few professional portrait pho- 
tographers have now any practical acquaintance with the proces 
by which such pictures are produced ; but some of the larger plio- 
tographic dealers, such as those in the Charing Cross Road and 
High Holborn, would doubtless undertake the renovation, which 
needs only a little dexterity, The tarnish is removed by treat- 
ing the daguerreotype with a solution of about ten grains of 
cyanide of potassium to the ounce of distilled water, and a de- 
tailed description of the method may be found in, c. g, The 
British Journal of Photography, July, 1902, page 585, the best way 
of resealing (with Canada balsam) being also described therein 
on page 263. This latter operation, by the way of the utmost 
importance, for the daguerreotype is strictly anrobic, and flour- 
ishes in hermetic seclusion.—Nofes and Queries, 


Nowsucm.—Although few persons have heard of Nonsuch 
Palace, it was a wonderful place in its day, and the scene of many 
incidents of historical importance. Nonsuch Park, with its cas- 
tellated mansion, built about a hundred years ago, is all that re- 
mains to commemorate the ancient glories of the place, whose 
history begins in 1538. In that year the place was acquired by 
Henry VIII. in exchange for another palace. The old mansion 
was pulled down and on its site was built the most wonderful 
palace of the time. Henry died before the structure was completed, 
but there is evidence that he resided there for a time with Anne. 
Nonsuch was not a favorite with his immediate successors, and 
soon after was purchased by the Earl of Arundel, one of the 
numerous suitors for Elizabeth's hand, and by him completed ac- 
cording to the original designs. Queen Elizabeth paid many visits 
to Nonsuch prior to Arundel’s death, in 1580, and in 1591 she ac- 


quired the place by barter, and it became her favorite residence. 
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During this period the palace witnessed many brilliant scenes. 
During the revolution Nonsuch was seized by the Parliamenta- 
rians and occupied by General Lambert, but was handed back at 
the Restoration, Eventually it became the property of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who, in order to realize what she could 
from it, pulled down the building and sold the materials. Speci- 
mens of wood-carving and stone-work can still be found in Epsom 
which, according to tradition, once formed part of Nonsuch 
Palace.—London Chronicle, 


PrAGIARISM,—À. phase of “plagiarism,” that venerable theme, is 
glanced at with engaging freshness by Mr. Brander Matthews in 
Scribner's. In a brief essay, "Old Friends with New Faces," he 
shows how the same idea has served the purposes of more than 
one writer. Thus he finds a precedent for the last words of 
Colonel Newcome in a word which Cooper put into the mouth of 
Natty Bumppo, and points out that Cooper, or Thackeray, has 
been echoed by the late Walter Besant and by Mr. Kipling. 
But with these and other illustrations he easily proves that it 
would take a silly eritic to cry plagiarism when an artist of the 
first rank repeats am old idea, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, He quotes Goethe’s saying on Scott's appropriation of 
a scene from “Egmont” for one of the Waverley novels—"He 
had a right to do so; and because he did it well he deserves 
praise," The point is clear. Genius may borrow or repeat, for 
genius always does the trick after a fashion of its own. Mr. 
Matthews amusingly speculates as to what might have been made 
of the central motive of "Romeo and Juliet," by Defoe, say, o 
Richardson, or Fielding, or Sterne. He admits that such specu- 
lation is idle, but at least it leads to the clinching reflection that 
any novelist of individuality who had chosen Shakespeare's theme 
"would have made it his own, and would have sent it forth 
stamped with his own image and supersceription."—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘Tue Goop Manners or A Goon NercmBornoop.—In connection 
with our rema recently on the Denver, Colo., judge's ruling 
that the "good manners of a good neighborhood" deserved to be 
protected, the following case, as reported in The Architect, is in- 
teresting: 

"Unseemly" word which is not usually applied to build- 
ings. Tt is commonly employed to indicate acts. The equivalents 
given by Johnson are indecent, uncomely, unbecoming. But the 
word was enough to convince the Scottish courts that certain 
buildings were not fitted to be erected contiguous to a convent in 
Edinburgh. The nuns held under a deed which was made in 
1863. It was guaranteed that on the adjoining land unseemly 
buildings were not to be erected. Application was recently made 
to erect two tenements of houses near the convent grounds, Per- 
mission was granted in the Dean of Guild Court, and the occu- 
pants of the convent applied to the courts for an interdict to 
prevent the erection of the buildings. It was argued on the other 
side that the buildings would be of a superior character. Lord 
Ardwall said the question he had to decide was whether the pro- 
posed buildings were unseemly within the meaning of the deed, 
His Lordship considered the phrase “unseemly building" must be 
construed with reference to the position and surroundings of the 
building, and (in a question of servitude) in view of the effect 
of its erection upon the dominant tenement. Now, the plaintiffs" 
house was a large and ornamental villa, It stood nearly in the 
centre of a garden, shrubbery and policies considerably larger than 
were generally found in connection with a vill t had a bowling- 
green attached to it, and altogether might be described as a small 
rus in urbe, lt appeared to him that to erect tenements such as 
proposed up to within ten yards or thirty feet of the pursuers’ 
boundary-wall would have the effect of completely destroying 
the amenity of the plaintiffs’ house and grounds, He was of 
opinion that having regard to the locality where they were to be 
erected, namely, a villa locality, and their proximity to the pur- 
st handsome villa residence and grounds, they must be rc- 
garded as unseemly buildings within the meaning of the bond. 
Even if his Lordship had any serious doubt on the question as to 
the meaning and application of the word “unseemly” in the 
circumstances under consideration, he should hold in dubio that 
the word and the clause in which it occurred must be so inter 
preted as best to carry out the intention and meaning of the 
parties in entering into the agreement and the deeds following 
thereon. That intention undoubtedly was to preserve the amenity 
of the pursuers’ residence, and that intention would be frustrated, 
were the tenements in question to be erected on the site proposed 
Judgment was therefore given in favor of the nuns. 
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CTING-MAYOR WHELTON, of Boston, pro- 

fesses great surprise that his dismissal of the 
School-house Commissioners should have caused unfav- 
orable comment, and is particularly displeased with the 
Boston Society of Architects because it passed resolu- 
tions condemning his action and declaring its belief that 
his charges of ill-doing are foundationless. In his formal 


statement—he evidently intends to issue several, as this 
first one is incomplete—he explains to the public that the 
reason why the Society took such action is that, out of the 
undertaken by the Commission- 
ers, seventeen were assigned to members of the Society 
(of which Mr, Sturgis was an official) whose commis- 
sions upon these buildings will amount to $143,336.10, 
rather more than half of it having already been collected. 
Further than this, Mr. Sturgis himself has had $14,333.33 
of the city's money, which is a politician’s way of saying 
that Mr. Sturgis has a salary of $5,000 per year which is, 
by the Acting-Mayor's way of putting things, here par- 
aded as so much extra "graft" secured by members of the 
Society. He further, always for the instruction of the 
gullible public, points out that "this small favored group 
of members of this large Society" were by Mr. Sturgis's 


twenty school-houses 


favoring selection enabled to secure ninety per cent. of 
the money paid by the city for architectural service; but 
he quite fails to make it clear how a very much greater 
number of members of the Society could have shared in 
the twenty jobs the Commission had to dispense. 


HE Boston Society of Architects does not contain 

all the honest and capable architects in the city, 

but it includes 154 of the 332 individual architects who 
practise there, and of the non-members there is a con- 
siderable number who will enter the Society just as soon 
as they have completed the term of practice required by 
the Society's by-laws. Meanwhile their names swell the 
list of architects in Boston. If to these young men are 
added the men who never have handled, and know they 
are incompetent to handle, large work, it will be found 
that there are left outside the pale not many competent 
performers, and that, on a fair analysis, the three school- 
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houses that have been assigned to non-Society architects 
is as fair a ratio as the seventeen is to the Society mem- 
bership. Mr. Whelton is playing very small “politics,” and 
it seems, from an inspection of the law governing the priv- 
ileges of an acting-mayor, very much as if he had ex- 
ceeded his powers. 
UST as Pitt and Gladstone were called the “great Com- 
moners" so there is really good reason for calling 
Edward Atkinson, who died on Monday, a "great Lib- 
eral," for, in every sense of the word, his life was marked 
with free thinking, free giving and untiring devotion to 
the best good—as he saw it—of his fellow-men, with 
never a thought to his own worldly welfare, though with 
very many to the effect of his words and acts upon his 
His liberalism and liberality were 
at once instanced by his constant willingness to practise 
what he preached, If he advocated plain living for oth- 
ers, he was willing to live plainly himself. If he held 
that protection was a wrong done upon the many for the 
sake of a favored few, he declined in his own case to 
benefit by protection and, in lieu of placing patents upon 
the many devices he invented, gave them freely to the 
public. If he had patented his “Aladdin cooker," his ele- 
vator safety-gate, his self-closing fire-door, his work- 
man's dinner-pail, his mill-window glass, his system of 
mill-building, his peat-fuel and mud-fuel and many other 
devices, he might have died wealthy instead of, as we be- 


own name and fame. 


lieve, a poor man, 


je public knew Edward Atkinson as an "Anti- 
Imperalist" who had the United States mails closed 
to one of his pamphlets and whose challenge to be tried 
for high treason was not taken up, and; further, as an 
economist, a statistician and pamphleteer, writing upon, 
apparently, every subject that was open to a man who 
had not pursued a classical education. Manufacturers 
knew him as the head of one of the most powerful and 
intelligent mutual fire-insurance companies the world 
has ever known. Architects, on the other hand, knew 
him as the ever-ready wielder of the chastening rod of 
correction and rebuke. He did not spare the rod and the 
entire building fraternity does better work to-day because 
of thé unsparing vigor with which he wielded it. He had 
so positive, not to say so arrogant, a way of advancing 
his opinion that lie was sure to draw out a reply from 
someone, to whom he was always glad to make rejoinder 
and in this way many questions were usefully discussed in 
public, to the real promotion of the general welfare. Be- 
fore the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company established its practice of an orderly publica- 
tion of its own valuable reports and investigations, not 
a few of Mr. Atkinson's discussions of the faulty methods 
followed by builders through sheer thoughtless force of 
habit were carried on in our own columns. The greater 
part of his large amount of controversial writing, all 
tending to promote the common good, he did without 
seeking or desiring compensation from editors and puh- 
lishers, a further instance of the man's liberality. 
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R. ATKINSON, who was born in 1827, was edu- 

cated in private schools and began his working life 
at the age of fifteen, and these two facts, when contrasted 
with his large accomplishment in the field of intellectual 
effort, afford in themselves an impressive lesson. Be- 
sides being a member of many societies, he was one of the 
founders, and up to the time of his death one of the direc- 
tors, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
had no mean share in advancing the welfare of that no- 
table institution. The work he did there; that which he 
did in bringing about a reformation in mill-building 
through his gradual development of a consistent system 
of "slow-burning construction" ; the invaluable investiga- 
tions which, as a fire underwriter, he caused to be carried 
out and which ultimately led to his establishing the Fire 
Insurance Experiment Station, over which Professor 
Norton presides, all go to prove that amongst those who 
sincerely mourn his death and appreciate his well-spent 
life should be ranked the architects of the United States. 


RCHITECTS who submitted designs in the competi- 
tion for the New Orleans Court-house, last June. 
have been up to the present time the victims not of un- 
fair dealing but of unkind chance. Ten days before the 
date of receiving the drawings, the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, sitting on a taxpayer’s suit, decided that the 
legislative act under which the Court-house Commission- 
ers were proceeding was unconstitutional. The competi- 
tive designs therefore as they came to hand were placed 
unopened in the vaults of the Hibernia Dank and Trust 
Company, pending a rehearing of the suit which the 
Commissioners at once took steps to assure. This re- 
hearing has just been had, and, as the Court reverses 
its position and affirms the constitutionality of the Com- 
missioners' appointment and their subsequent acts, com- 
petitors may hope therefore to learn very shortly that 
a decision has been reached and may surely congratulate 
themselves that they have fallen into the hands of a group 
of fair-dealing and intelligent gentlemen. 


VIDENTLY we must await the arrival of the Eng- 

lish architectural journals before we can know 

what were the probable causes of the sensational collapse 
of a portion of the roof of the train-shed of Charing 
Cross station, London, on December 5. The roof, of 
which ninety feet at the outer end collapsed, killing two 
persons and injuring thirty others, was under repair, and 
it is said that the brick walling fell outward, thus de- 
priving the trusses of their support. It is also suggested 
that the walls fell because of a subsidence caused by tun- 
nelling operations for one of the underground railroads, 
Should this prove to be the case, the incident cannot but 
lead to increased anxiety in Chicago, where the freight- 
tunnel is giving such evidence of being a mischief-maker. 


BOUT as unhandy an article as a derrick-man is 
ever called on to handle is a heavy piece of sta- 

tuary, and it is not surprising that at last a statue, while 
being raised to position on a building, should have come 
to irreparable grief. Last week, when the four-ton granite 
statue of the late ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, was within 
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a few inches of its final position on the balustrade of the 
new Hall of Records, in New York, a cable snapped. 
the jar breaking the derrick boom and letting the statue 
fall to the sidewalk, seven stories below. The sculptor. 
Mr. Philip Martiny, will hardly relish once more setting 
to work on, or even merely overseeing once more the 
execution of, his ill-omened task. He has had extreme 
difficulty in securing acceptance for this statue, having 
made, we believe, four different models before he could 
satisfy the members of Mr. Hewitt's family on the one 
hand or the Art Commission on the other. 


UROPEANS have always been such disbelievers in 
the tales of American achievement in the way of 
moving bodily all sorts and kinds and sizes of buildings 
that they would be little likely to give more credence to 
the brief account of the really remarkable instance of 
moving a block of brick-and-stone buildings in Brooklyn 
which we gave a few weeks ago while their journey and 
semi-revolution were still in process. The delicate task 
was finally accomplished without the slightest mishap oc- 
curring during the operation. Europeans, or rather 
Parisians, may possibly be witness to the beginning, at 
least, of a large if not precisely difficult piece of moving 
which has a certain international interest, if Mr. James 
A. Bailey, of circus fame, succeeds in purchasing the 
great Machinery Gallery, now on the Champ de Mars, 
for this enterprising showman would like to take it down, 
ship it across the Atlantic and set it up again in New 
York, in the neighborhood of One Hundred and Sixtieth 
street. We have often wondered how it was that this 
building, which has already served for two international 
expositions, had been allowed so much longer a life than 
usually falls to the lot of exhibition buildings, The Eiffel 
Tower, as is generally known, was erected under a con- 
cession that covered a considerable term of years, but we 
had forgotten that the Machinery Gallery was guaranteed 
a twenty-vear lease of life. 


HE competition for the Paterson High-school de 
cided this week was, apparently, one of those disa- 
greeable affairs wherein, if "home talent" could not win 
on its merits, the committee in charge were pledged, to 
one another and to local feeling, to arrange that no out- 
sider should receive "the plum." As Mr. C. B. J. Sny- 
er was known to be the expert-adviser to the committee, 
competitors felt thev were entitled to believe that the 
affair was to be properly conducted, but the result shows 
that all committees really intending fair-play should 
make it known in advance what influence—if any—their 
expert's advice is to have on their final action. Mr. Sny- 
der assigned the first place to Mr. J. V. Van Pelt, of New 
York, and the fourth place to Mr. W. T. Fanning, of Pat- 
erson. The high-minded committee gives Mr. Fanning 
the job and to Mr. Van Pelt $300 as "first prize," evi- 
dently finding they could not retain that also for con- 
sumption in the local market. The fact that on "points" 
Mr. Snyder ranked the first four designs as deserving 
277, 248, 241 and 237 points respectively, Mr. Fanning's 
being awarded the last-named, is enough to disclose the 
rank unfairness of the competition. 
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SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO. 

F the twenty churches that give interest to the city of San 
O Luis Potosi, the Sagrario is one of the oldest and most 
interesting, a certain primitive simplicity in conjunction 

with some good detail endowing it with a charm that the more 
dry and correct styles fail to afford. The doorway shown in 
the illustration is of pink stone, as also are the large buttresses 
on either side, together with the windows, niche and circular 
coping above. The plain surfaces, including the tower, are of 
stucco, and this in most part is colored a very pale cobalt blue, 
shading off to lime-white. The pilasters and certain mouldings 
of the tower are colored rose and madder-pink. The color of 
these Spanish-American buildings is almost invariably pleasing. 

In the sheet of details of this building it is interesting to 
note that the relief of the ornament is high, about 1% inches, 
more or less. 

Balconies, without brackets and with large projections, are 
quite a feature of Mexican houses. The method of fixing and 
the draperies of the awnings are also interesting and much more 
artistic than those commonly found in our northern republic. 

The method here is by means of a bar just under the cornice 
of the window, the bar being hinged at one end and hooked at 
the other, so that the rings of the awning can be slipped on and 
off the bar at pleasure. Supported by brackets from the top of 
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the balcony is another bar, and over this the awning is thrown 
and falls in long graceful lines to about the level of the under- 
side of the stone corbeling. The drapery can be tied to the 
latter bar to prevent the wind displacing it. This style of awning 
is much more artistic than the box-like design generally in use 
in the United States and many parts of Europe. True, it has 
no side pieces, but it is much cheaper to make and is easily 
detachable. When the sun is no longer objectionable, the awn- 
ing is lifted off the lower bar and switched along the upper bar 
to one side, when again it is much less of a disfigurement to the 
building than the type that folds back against the window in 
a more or less shapeless heap. 

The country. churches, or churches built while yet these cities 
were but villages, though poorer in material and simpler in de- 
sign, are not without interest: The Church of Tlaxcala, of which 
I give an illustration, is such a building. 

It is built within a few hundred yards of the Rio de Santiago, 
a river generally without water, often for long periods quite dry. 
Thirty feet below the surface, however, there is plenty to be had, 
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and endless wells worked either by hand or by asses supply all 
requirements. 

This church is plastered externally with stucco and the color 
is most pleasing. Broadly speaking, it is of pale yellow, but at 
the bands under cornices, about the upper part of the tower 
generally, there are many parts colored in reds, from pale lake 
to terra-cotta, with panels of sienna, and at the lower part of 
the tower a border of cobalt on a straw-colored field forms the 
decoration, The dome, as is usual in Mexico, is of masonry, the 
ribs are of pink stone, and the stucco-covered space between 
is green with vegetable growths and weather stains. The walls 
of the dome are of dark red brick, greyed by time and hot suns, 
The color is very pleasing and it would be well if architects in 
the States could manage to introduce, especially in such simple 
structures, something of the good coloring so frequently found 
here. 

Fountains and wells, useful and ornamental, form an important 
feature in the life and landscape of Mexico, The iron pipe and 
the brass faucet are in most cities quite unknown, and the ways 
familiar to men and maidens who lived in the days of the 
patriarchs are still practised here, From such wells as may be 
found in this city the woman of Samaria came forth to draw, 
so also to such a well and with similar pottery jar came Re- 
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becca. Farther back than history extends the women of all 
times have drawn water and told the news of the day around 
such fountains: even so at this hour in Mexico, and in like man- 
ner, the upward and downward plunge of the human heart is re- 
lated, while the big pottery jar is filled and the water flows. 

Only the rich and comfortably off are exempt from this water- 
carrying: the burden is generally placed on the shoulder or, in 
some cases, on the head, and then away they go. Ornamental 
water-basins are also familiar features of Mexican cities, as 
shown in my illustration; they are frequently surrounded by a 
circular open space or walk, around which are placed long cir- 
cular benches. 

The benches in this illustration are built of masonry and 
stuccoed, The coping, seat and arms only are of stone, the 
color of the latter is pink, while the stucco is painted a bright 
Pompeian red. In contrast with the bright green foliage of 
trees and shrubs, these benches, with their spacious extent and 
fine color, form a most decorative feature in garden or public 
place. 
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The most important fountain of this city is the Caja del Agua. 
It is about thirty feet in diameter at the base, the material is pink 
stone, and only at the panels of the roof, which are filled with 
tiles (green and pale yellow), does the color change. 

The side door of the cathedral is interesting, more particu- 
larly on account of its octagonally shaped top. This form is not 
uncommon in Mexico and is very effective. In the new post- 
office in the city of Mexico, the architect has used such a form 
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The door is monumental in scale and is quite one of the finest 
parts of a very unique building, The woodwork of these doors 
is also interesting. The door at the back is framed up with 
timber, 3 in, and 5 in x 3 in., mortised and tenoned together, 
on this is placed boarding with sunk and raised panels, with 
mouldings forming about 3-inch projection, These doors have 
nothing of the dryness so common to mill-made joinery. In fact, 
from the cathedral doors to the simple flat doors without mould- 
ings of the poorest houses, the doors here are generally better, 
one reason being that they are never cramped in width, even in the 
poorest "casas," W., G. MITCHELL. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 

HE justification of the use of reinforced concrete is usually 
based on some one or all of three conditions. First, 
under some circumstances it is actually more economical 

than any other rational method of construction. Secondly, there 
are cases where it is almost the only practicable method of con- 
struction. Thirdly, there are cases where it is simply prefer- 
able. It is not very easy to demonstrate the economy of this 
method except by comparative cost in individual cases, but an 
approach to a systematic comparison may be made as follows: 
A cubic foot of steel weighs 490 pounds. Assume as an average 
price that it can be bought and placed for 4.5 cents per pound. 
The steel will therefore cost $22.05 per cubic foot. On the basis 
that concrete may be placed for $6 per cubic yard, the concrete 


1A paper by Mr. Walter Loring Webb, read before the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, and published in its Proceedings, 
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will cost 22 cents per cubic foot, which is 1 percent. of the cost 
of the steel. Therefore, on this basis, if it is necessary to use 
as reinforcement an amount of steel whose volume is in excess 
of 1 per cent. of the additional concrete which would do the 
same work, there is no economy in the reinforcement, even though 
the reinforcement is justified on account of the other considera- 
tions, Assuming 500 pounds per square inch as the working 
compressive strength of concrete, and 16,000 pounds as the per- 
missible stress in steel, it requires 3,125 per cent. of steel to 
furnish the same compressive stress as concrete. On the above 
basis of cost, the compression is evidently obtained much more 
cheaply in concrete than in steel—in fact, at less than one-third 
of the cost, On the other hand, even if we allow 50 pounds per 
square inch tension in the concrete and 16,000 pounds in he 
steel, it only requires 0.31 per cent. of steel to furnish the same 
strength as the concrete, which shows that, no matter what may 
be the variation im the comparative price of concrete and steel, 
steel always furnishes tension at a far cheaper price than con- 
crete—on the above basis, at less tham one-third of the cost. 
The practical meaning of this is, on the one hand, that a beam 
composed wholly of concrete is usually inadvisable, since its 
low tensile strength, makes it uneconomical, if not actually 
impracticable, for it may be readily shown that, beyond a com- 
paratively short span, a concrete beam will not support its own 
weight. On the other hand, on account of the cheaper compres- 
sive stress furnished by concrete, an all-steel beam is not so 
economical as a beam in which the concrete furnishes the com- 
pressive stress and the steel furnishes the tensile stress. This 
statement has been very frequently verified when comparing the 
cost of the construction of floors designed by using steel I-beams 
supporting a fireproof concrete floor, and that of a concrete floor 
having a similar floor slab, but making the beams as T-beam: 
of reinforced concrete. 


Another instance of the actual economy of this method of 
construction is furnished by a recent design for a retaining- 
wall. The wall was to be 14 feet in height and the design was 
for a skeleton reinforced-concrete construction. It has a base- 
plate of the requisite width, so that tlie centre of pressure of 
the base will be properly located. Buttresses which run back into 
the embankment at proper intervals are connected with the base- 
plate, while the face of the wall between the buttresses has only 
such thickness as is required to withstand the bursting pressure 
developed between each pair of buttress The whole structure 
is reinforced with steel so as to take up all the tensile stress 
which may be developed in any part of the wall. The cross- 
section of this wall has an average value of 25.44 square feet, 
which is the equivalent of 25.44 cubic feet per linear foot of wall. 
A wall of rubble masonry was designed by well-known railroad 
engineers for this same location. ‘This wall had a cross-section 
of 80.45 square feet. On the ba of 25 cents per cubic foot, or 
$6.75 per cubic yard, each lin foot of the rubble wall would 
cost $20.12. Of course, the unit price of the concrete wall is 
considerably higher, but its volume is but little over 30 per cent, 
of the volume of the stone wall In this particular case an 
estimate for this wall at the rate of 40 cents per cubic foot as 
measured in place was obtained from a reliable contractor, the 
estimate including the steel] and all other items of construction 
except mere excavation, which was not included in the first esti- 
mate. The concrete wall would therefore cost $10.16 per linear 
foot, which is practically one-half of that of the stone wall, 
Many other illustrations could be given where reinforced-con- 
crete construction is the cheapest that gives a permanent 
structure, 


As an instance of the second class of structures, viz, those 
in which reinforced concrete is almost the only practicable method 
of construction, the following case is given. It was required to 
construct a retaining-wall with a height of 36 feet above the 
rails of a sunken track where the right-of-way was absolutely 
limited to a width that gave 10 feet from the right-of-way line 
to the clearance line for the tracks. The wall was designed to 
have its base 42 feet below the top. “Of course, 10 feet is too 
small a base for a 42-foot retaining-wall. The only possible 
solution appeared to be some provision by which the toe of the 
wall could extend underneath the track. Of course, such a con- 
struction in stone masonry or even in plain concrete would be 
an utter impossibility, since it would inevitably break at the 
angle at the base. A structure of concrete and steel in which 
the transverse stress at the lower angle of the wall is resisted 
by the horizontal steel bars in the base, with the very consider- 
able pressure of the earth on the base-plate behind the face.wall, 
accomplished all that is desired. The resultant line of pressure 
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is within the middle third of the base, while the maximum inten- 
sity of pressure on the subsoil was computed to be about 6,400 
pounds per square foot. As the subsoil is a very firm gravel, 
this pressure is a perlectly safe one, but if it had been found that 
the soil was less reliable ıt would have been a comparatively 
simple matier to enlarge the foundation as much as necessary. 
Of course, the conditions of this problem were very peculiar and 
unusual, and it illustrates what can be done under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The third class of structures, viz, those in which reinforced 
concrete is simply preferable, may be illustrated by the very 
simple case of fireproof floors, One of the compensations of the 
Baltimore fire was its demonstration of the fact that a concrete 
floor, when properly made, approaches the ideal by being more 
nearly absolutely fireproof than any other flooring material. It 
has been frequently stated that since concrete is formed by the 
crystallization of a compound containing water, it only requires 
heat to drive off the water and render the whole structure worth- 
less from a structural standpoint. In one sense this is true, pro- 
vided the heat is sufficient; but the Baltimore fire proved that 
even with the very excessive degree of heat which was developed 
during that fire, the effect of such heat on a concrete floor was 
merely to calcine the lower layer of concrete to a depth varying 
from % inch to 1 inch. After such calcination occurred, this 
layer of heat-resisting material proved to be such a thorough 
protection that the concrete above it was uninjured, and consid- 
ering that the concrete that lies above the axis of the reinforce- 
ment is the only portion which is considered in calculating the 
strength, and also considering that an inch or two of concrete 
is always placed below the steel reinforcement, even the destruc- 
tion of an inch of concrete on the lower side of a concrete slab 
will not impair its structural strength. After such a fire, the 
injured material] may be scraped off, so far as it is loose, and 
another protecting layer, which is only put on for protection and 
not for structural strength, can be added, 

Another very satisfactory use of reinforced concrete is in 
the construction of roof-slabs for fireproof buildings. The 
author has recently constructed a factory and boiler-house entirely 
of concrete. Even the side walls were built of hollow, concrete 
blocks. The floors are of concrete, the roof-slab of concrete, and 
even the stairs are made of concrete. The boiler-house has a 
roof with a clear span of 30 feet formed by placing a 4-inch 
slab on concrete beams stretching across the span of 30 feet. 
The beams have a depth of 13% inches under the slab and a 
width of 796 inches, They are spaced 6 feet 2% inches apart. 
The slab is reinforced by 44-inch bars spaced 16 inches apart. 
Only a few weeks after the roof was in place and before the 
concrete had attained anything like its full strength a very unex- 
pected and unintentional test of the roof occurred. A steel stack 
was being erected, the stack being put into place by means of a 
derrick. The derrick broke, a large gin-pole was broken in 
three pieces, the stack crumpled up, and the whole mass of 
wreckage fell on this roof. No injury whatsoever was done to 
the roof. 


PLAIN vs, “FORMED” BARS. 


The term “formed” bar is here used as a generic term to denote 
any style of bar which is not prismatic, A prismatic bar depends 
on adhesion or friction for the union of the concrete and the 
steel. A “formed” bar has shoulders, lugs, twists, swellings, or 
irregularities which not only more or less effectively prevent the 
loosening of the adhesion by varying the planes of adhesion and 
thus varying the direction of the forces which will most prob- 
ably loosen the adhesion, but they even call into play the shear- 
ing strength of the concrete before the rod can be pulled through 
it, even if the adhesion be destroyed. 

Much experimenting has been done to determine the adhesion 
of concrete to steel. It has been found that when the steel is 
clean concrete will adhere to it with an adhesion which is equal 
to the strength of the bar when the length is approximately 12 
to 20 diameters. Unfortunately the adhesion, as determined by 
such tests made shortly after the specimens were formed, has 
been shown to lack permanency. This may be due to one of 
three causes. First, the adhes'on may be loosened by vibration 
in the structure—such a vibration as will occur in a railroad- 
bridge or in a factory employing very heavy machinery. Second, 
some cases in which the concrete was found to have loosened 
were explained on the ground that water which had soaked 
through the concrete had made some chemical change in the 
concrete immediately adjoining the steel which was sufficient to 
loosen the adhesion. Third, it is reasonable to say that when the 
structure is stressed to its full load (and especially if it shodld 
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accidentally be stressed beyond its designed load) the stretching 
of the bar must be accompanied by a proportionate reduction 
in its cross-section, Evidenily the concrete will be unable to 
contract so as to retain its contact with the steel, and there- 


fore the steel must separate from the concrete. Prob- 
ably the number of applications of -a -given load will 
have a marked effect on this, and it would be found, after 


applying a load a very great number of times (say, 1,000,000), 
that loosening might take place even though no evidence of such 
loosening would occur by the application of that same load a 
few times, An instance of this sort occurred in a building 
erected in St. Louis about ten years ago. A 6-inch concrete slab 
carrying a heavy floor-load was supported by steel I-beams 
spaced about 8 feet apart. The concrete was reinforced by 
14-inch by 44-inch bars or straps which were hooked over the 
I-beams and dropped down on a curve toward the bottom of 
the concrete slab in the middle of the span. ‘The floor safely 
carried a heavy floor-load for about eight years. Then several 
panels began to yield. The floor sagged 1!5 inches in the middle, 
which on an 8-foot span gave a very unsightly and unsafe appear- 
ance to the floor, One or two panels caused so much anxiety 
that they were knocked out entirely. It was at once observed that 
the concrete peeled off the bars, and it was plainly evident that 
the adhesion between the bars and the concrete had been 
destroyed, the load then being carried by the hog-chain action 
of the straps. It should be noted in this case that for about 
eight years the floor did its work and carried a very heavy load, 
thus proving that the ultimate failure was not due merely to 
poor workmanship, but was due to the fact that the adhesion of 
the bars was not permanent, This fact has been recognized by 
the city of Philadelphia in recent specifications for reinforced- 
concrete bridges, in which it is required that "the steel rods 
embedded in the concrete shall be of some approved shape, espe- 
cially formed for reinforcing concrete so as to secure an inter- 
locking bond between the steel and the concrete.” 

It has, however, been very definitely demonstrated that a 
mechanical bond furnishes a far stronger union between the 
steel and the concrete than can possibly be furnished by plain 
bars. About two years ago Professor Spofford made a series 
of tests in the laboratories of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to determine this very point. -A large number of 
specimens, of which forty-five were reported in the published 
tests, were made by moulding prisms of concrete, The prisms 
varied in cross-section from 6 inches by 6 inches to 10 inches by 
10 inches, and in length from 12 inches to 50 inches. The rods 
included plain round, plain square and plain straps, also Ran- 
some, Thacher and Johnson bars of sizes varying from % inch 
to 1% inches and with a length somewhat greater than the length 
of the prisms. They were placed in the axes of the prisms 
during moulding. The load upon the bearing end of the con- 
crete block was distributed by the interposition of a sheet of 
-inch felt between the concrete and an annular steel ring 
resting upon the platform of the machine. In all cases the rod 
projected a short distance at the upper end of the block, the 
pull being downward at the lower end, and this projecting end 
was carefully watched in order to detect the first evidence of 
slipping. Although it was intended that the size of the prism 
should be sufficient in all cases to develop the full strength of 
the bar, it was found that the largest bars were too large even 
for the 10-inch by 10-inch prisms in which they were inserted. 
It was invariably found that the formed bars required a far 
greater stress in the rod in pounds per square inch of net section 
than the plain bars. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
Johnson corrugated-bar invariably required a pull from two to 
three times as great per square inch of net section as a plain 
bar. These results therefore show: first, that if the stress in a 
reinforced concrete structure for any reason exceeds very greatly 
the designed loading and approaches the elastic limit of the 
steel, a formed bar is far safer than a plain bar, even though 
the adhesion has not been destroyed. Secondly, experience has 
proved that the adhesion may be destroyed by any one of three 
causes, and that it is unreliable for any great length of time, 
no matter what its tested strengh may prove to be on new 
specimens. Thirdly, that a Johnson corrugated-bar will have 
as great a hold in the concrete as a plaim bar at its best, even 
though the adhesion of the Johnson bar had been utterly 
destroyed by vibration or any other cause. Incidentally it may 
be added that the writer has been told of some tests which were 
made on this line in which the bars were deliberately oiled in 
order to determine their hold in the concrete under such a con- 
dition. It was found that there was practically no adhesion and 
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that the bars could be drawn out of the concrete with an insig- 


nificant force. This practically means that if the reinforcing 
stee] should be accidentally smeared with oil or grease the adhe- 
sion would be vitiated to some extent, and since the mutual 
action of the concrete and the steel is absolutely dependent on 
the intimate union of the concrete and steel at all points, the 
strength of the structure might be vitiated to perhaps a dangerous 
extent by some such carelessness during construction, In the 
tests made at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology all the 
bars were sand-blasted, which, of course, made the conditions 
the most favorable for the plain bars. Of course, it likewise made 
it most favorable for all kinds of bars. But oil on a formed 
bar would merely reduce its adhesion and not destroy the union 
between the concrete and the steel, On the other hand, oil on a 
plain bar will render it utterly useless and endanger the strength 
of the structure. It is also true that if the bars have been 
allowed to get rusty to any great extent the adhesion is affected. 

There is still much controversy over the effect of the elastic 
limit on the mechanics of reinforced-concrete structures. The 
writer has no intention of entering into a theoretical argument on 
this point, but will merely point out the fact that there are some 
phases of this detail which are beyond discussion. It 
readily be seen that when the steel is strained beyond its elasti 
limit the union between the concrete and the steel is unqustion- 
ably destroyed. If that union depends on mere adhesion, it is 
certainly destroyed absolutely. If the bars are specially formed, 
there will still remain a very great resistance, although the struc- 
ture is unquestionably very seriously weakened, if not actually 
unsafe. Therefore if we can safely raise the elastic limit, we 
raise by just that amount the safety of the structure. A great 
deal of work has been designed using steel which has an ultimate 
strength of, say, 64,000 pounds per square inch and using a work- 
ing-stress of 16,000 pounds, and the designer thinks that he has 
a factor-of-safety of 4. 1f the ultimate strength is 64,000 pounds, 
the elastic limit is probably about one-half of this, or 32,000 
pounds. Therefore the real factor-of-safety is only 2. In other 
words, if the loading should ever by any mischance be increased 
to more than double the normal loading, the structure would 
actually fail, since the elastic limit would have been passed, and, 
as above shown, the union between the concrete and steel would 
have been destroyed. 

There is a radical distinction between a steel-concrete struc- 
ture and an all-steel bridge, for example. If a steel bridge be 
overloaded to such an extent that the unit stress is raised to a 
little beyond the elastic limit, the structure will not necessarily 
fail. When the stress is removed, the bridge will not entirely 
recover its former position, the cross-section of some tension- 
pieces will be slightly reduced, but the unit strength is possibly 
greater, and the bridge can still do its normal work, although 
the factor-of-safety may have been slightly reduced. But when 
the steel in a steel-concrete structure has been stretched beyond 
the elastic limit, the steel and concrete cannot return to the same 
relative positions they previously had, The union is unquestion- 
ably destroyed. Under such a condition the formed bar is cer- 
tainly safer than a plain bar, but a combination of formed bar 
and a high elastic limit is far better. Several years ago bridge- 
engineers thought they could effect economy by employing high 
carbon steel in the construction of bridges. Then they found 
that, owing largely to punching and the irregular stresses pro- 
duced in plates and structural shapes, the high carbon steel was 
unreliable, and now a return has been made to the softer steel. 
But when it is considered that there is no question of punching 
the steel used for steel reinforcement, and that the stresses in 
the steel are almost exclusively tensile, the ability of the high 
carbon steel to safely withstand them cannot be successfully 
attacked, provided the steel is not actually brittle, The shearing 
stresses which may occur in the steel bars are always so far 
within the shearing strength of the steel that they need not be 
considered. The Johnson corrugated-bars are usually rolled 
from the same grade of steel as is employed in making railroad 
rails. There are few metal structures which are subjected to 
such excessive and irregular stresses as railroad rails. From 
the standpoint of impact and change of stress there are few 
metal structures which are so tried. Nevertheless a broken rail 
is exceedingly rare, considering the hundreds of thousands of 
miles which are in use. Therefore it would seem like an over- 
refinement and a needless sacrifice of strength to limit one's self 
to a grade of steel which has a virtual limit of 30,000 or 32,000 
pounds per square inch when it is so easily possible to obtain a 
material which is thoroughly reliable for its purpose, against 
which no failure can be reported, and which has a virtual ulti- 
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mate (by which l mean the elastic limit) of 55,000 to 65,000 
pounds per square inch. Such a bar can be as safely used with 
twice the working strain as would be used with soft steel, or, 
if it is used with the same working strain, the factor-ot-safety 
against a possible overloading is practically doubled. Of course, 
I would not advocate for a moment using a working stress of 
25,000 to 30,000 pounds per square inch with the higher grade 
steel. In fact, Mr, Johnson usually employs 12,500 pounds per 
square inch working stress with his bars, in spite of the elastic 
limit of 55,000 to 65,000 pounds and an ultimate strength of 
95,000 pounds. But | do wish to express very strongly the 
opinion that using a working stress of 16,000 pounds for soft 
steel in steel-conecrete work is not only bad designing—it is 
recklessness, 

It wil not do to say that overloads will never occur. A 
cyclone may produce wind stresses in a building which are 
several times the stresses provided for, and it is a common experi- 
ence to see a warehouse floor loaded up with a floor-load which 
is four or five times that for which it was designed. 

It is natural that some engineers should have considerable 
scepticism regarding the accuracy of theoretical computations of 
the strength of reinforced-concrete structures. The theory is 
excessively complex, and, secondly, concrete is by some consid- 
ered a very unreliable material There is therefore considerable 
value in the tests which were made recently by Professor Howe at 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, at Terre Haute, Ind. These 
were tests of full-size concrete beams which were purposely 
made so as to represent commercial practice as closely as pos- 
sible, Atlas cement, bank sand, crushed rock and corrugated 
steel bars were purchased in the open market. The mixing was 
done by a local contractor of experience with his own gang of 
men in the manner he ordinarily employed. Instead of using 
"standard quartz sand," which is so frequently used in test. work 
and which gives results which cannot be compared with commer- 
cial practice, he used a sand which, "while containing some 
‘dirt’ in the form of yellow clay, was a fair representation of 
bank sand used in Terre Haute.” The beams varied in length 
from 12 feet to 19 feet 6 inches. They had a uniform width of 
12 inches, but their depth varied from 5 inches to 21 inches. It 
is difficult to apply a uniformly distributed load to a full-size 
beam and avoid a tendency to arching action of the load itself, 
which vitiates the results obtained. A concentrated load in the 
centre also tends to produce a crushing of the beam, which may 
vitiate the calculations of its transverse strength. The method 
empolyed in these tests was to apply two equal concentrated 
loads, which are symmetrical with respect to the centre of the 
beam, through knife-edges in rolling seats, which thereby pro- 
duced a constant bending moment between the points of applica- 
tion of the load (excepting the variable moment produced by 
the weight of the beam). Usually the maximum moment actu- 
ally developed was somewhat in excess of the theoretical moment 
as determined by the Johnson formula, probably on account of 
the fact that the Johnson formula uses 2,000 pounds per square 
inch as the ultimate strength of that grade of concrete, and 50,000 
pounds per square inch as the elastic limit of the steel (which is in 
reality the point of failure in steel-concrete work), whereas the 
strength of the concrete was probably somewhat in excess of this, 
and the steel used actually showed an elastic limit of about 60,000 
pounds per square inch. The vertical deflections were read di- 
rectly from a scale on the side of the beam at the centre by means 
of a silk thread fastened opposite the knife-edges of the end stir- 
rup. Measurements were made to determine the position of the 
neutral axis for various loadings and the variation of its position 
for partial loadings. It was very definitely shown that at the com- 
mencement of the loading the neutral axis was below the centre 
of the beam. Theory would indicate that for a light loading the 
neutral axis would be at the centre of gravity of an inverted 
‘T-shaped section, the sides of the T being formed by extending 
the concrete at the base of the beam by an amount proportional 
to the relative moduli of elasticity of steel and concrete, but it 
is found that, as the loads increase in magnitude, the axis moves 
upward very rapidly until cracks commence to appear on the 
bottom of the beam; then the axis remains approximately in 
the same position as long as the concrete does not show signs 
of failure in compression, as indicated by the drop of the scale 
beam. The special point to which I wish to call your attention 
in these tests is that in all the eighteen tests there were but six 
cases in which the actual maximum moment was less than the 
theoretical momeent. Ordinarily the variation did not exceed 3 
per cent. Such an agreement between theoretical formulas and 
the actual breaking loads of full-sized commercially made beams 
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is not only very gratifying, but is sufficiently close to inspire 
confidence in the method of the calculations. The method of 
calculating the strength of simple beams reinforced with steel is 
practically much simplified by the use of tables and diagrams. 

Another very important feature of this method of construc- 
tion is the solution which it gives to the problem of expansion- 
joints, It does so by cutting the Gordian knot and omitting 
expansion-joints altogether. This may be safely done on the 
same general principle as is involved in the practice of street- 
railway companies in using perfectly tight rail-joints. In the case 
of the rails the changes of temperature do take place, and they 
result in severe tensile stress in cold weather and compressive 
stress in warm weather, but it is easily demonstrable that for 
such ranges of temperature as will occur the stresses are not 
unsafe and that the rails can safely endure them, Precisely the 
same principle is involved in reinforced-concrete walls, It is 
demonstrable that if 1/300 of the cross-section of the wall con- 
sists of steel properly distributed, all tendency to contract during 
cold weather will be resisted by the steel, and it is thus made 
possible to. make concrete structures a mile long, if desired, 
without using any expansion-joints. Experience in these struc- 
tures has demonstrated that masses of concrete so long that 
they would inevitably have been badly ruptured by temperature 
contraction if they had been made of plain concrete, have suc- 
cessfully withstood all ranges of temperature without any crack- 
ing. In fact, the insertion of steel in structures merely for 
the purpose of withstanding this temperature cracking is not only 
justifiable, but a wise plan, even though the steel was not 
depended on to resist any other structural stress. This may 
explain an element of the design of some of these structures 
where bars are inserted in places where they are apparently 
unnecessary for withstanding structural stress. They are inserted 
as binders to prevent any possibility of the concrete cracking on 
account of temperature stresses, 

In order to have some more definite figures regarding this, I 
wrote to the engineer of the St. Louis Expanded Metal Fire- 
proofing Company for some explicit examples. An extract from 
his letter is as follows: 

“The rear wall of the Harvard stadium is 1,400 feet long, built 
in the form of a U, and the same contains but one crack at one 
of the points of tangency, which may have been due to some 
improper workmanship at this point perhaps. This job has 
passed through two severe winters, and my report on the con- 
dition of same comes direct from Prof. L. J. Johnson, the man 
who had the work in charge. 

"'There is a retaining wall illustrated in our new catalogue 
which has passed through one winter and contains no crack. 
We built a wall in the city here, exposed on both sides to the 
weather, which is also 300 feet long and contains no crack, It 
is not that the metal absolutely prevents cracks, but if the metal 
does not slip in the concrete, the cracks will be very fine and 
close together, and these will be so small that in the case of the 
corrugated bar, at any rate, they would not be able to penetrate 
to the bar." 

This is another illustration of the value of a "formed" bar 
over a plain bar. It is quite possible that temperature changes 
are one of the most potent causes of the loosening of the adhe- 
sion. Corrugations, and especially those which present a square 
shoulder against any tendency of the bar to move in the con- 
crete, make such an intimate union between the concrete and the 
steel that temperature changes cannot affect them provided the 
cross-section of the steel is sufficient to resist the temperature 
stresses. 

Unprotected steel rusts quite rapidly, especially when it is 
exposed in damp places, and since concrete is more or less por- 
ous, so that water may penetrate throughout a concrete structure, 
it is frequently assumed that even the embedded steel will rust 
out. Although it is true that the modern system of reinforced 
concrete is a matter of the last few years, and therefore there 
has not been time to determine many of the results which will 
only appear after many years, there have fortunately been many 
occasions when the power of concrete to protect iron from rust- 
ing has been amply demonstrated. Wm, Sooy-Smith, M. Am. 
Soc. C. E., reports a small piece of iron set in mortar taken from 
the base of the obelisk now in New York City which was bright 
and free from rust after 2,300 years. He also tells of the mov- 
ing of a bed of concrete at a lighthouse in the Straits of Macki- 
nac, twenty years after it was laid 10 feet below the water sur- 
face. In this case drift-bolts embedded in the concrete were 
found to be free from rust. Many tests have been made in 
which it has been attempted to substitute for long periods of 
time a corresponding intensity of corrosive action, and although 
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the results of such tests are not conclusive proof, yet they all 
point to the same conclusion, viz., that if concrete is mixed very 
wet so as to make it very dense, and if the steel is covered to 
a depth of an inch or more, there is absolutely no evidence of 
rusting, unless the steel is exceptionally foul when it is placed 
in the conerete, There has been considerable controversy over 
the possible effect of the fine hair cracks which frequently appear 
in the bottom of a concrete beam even when it is loaded within 
its designed loading, but the eminent chemist and cement expert, 
Spencer B. Newberry, has declared unequivocally that there is 
no danger that such cracks would result in corrosion of the steel 
under them, He points out the fact that the immediate effect, 
even when such a crack began to open, would be a slight chemi- 
cal change and the formation of a carbonate at the bottom of 
the crack which would effectively protect the steel from any 
corrosion, 


THE PERGAMON MUSEUM OF BERLIN. 

HEN, in 1873, the German savant, Carl Humann, sent the 
first pieces from the Pergamon citadel to Berlin, no 
one would have thought that they might some day give 

impulse to the construction of the museum which is now standing 
on the Museum Island in Berlin. 

The discovery and the excavation of the Pergamon antiquities 
has been, for men of art and science, an event of extraordinary 
importance, It is true that before the German discoveries were 
made, Pergamon, now Bergama, and its citadel had been visited 
several times by savants, especially of France, who after their 
visit reported that, in all probability, antiquities of undreamt-of 
importance might be hidden beneath the débris and rubbish of the 
acropolis, But the credit for having discovered these antiquities 
is due, in the first place, to Carl Humann, and then to Alexander 
Couze, at that time director of the collection of antique sculpture 
in the Royal Museum, who, when seeing the first pieces of the 
great frieze, recognized them as parts of the “Gigantomachia,” 
mentioned by Ampelius in the words: Ara marmorea magna, alta 
pedes quadraginta, cum maximis sculpturis—continet autem gigan- 
tomachiam. 

Excavations conducted by Humann under the direction of the 
Royal Museum were made from 1878 to 1886. Later they were 
again and again prosecuted, and recently the German Institute of 
Archeology has continued and extended them over the entire site 
of the old capital, They have revealed a complete picture of the 
old royal citadel of the Attalides and of its aspect in the time of 
Roman kings and, above all, they have restored a unique work of 
art—the reconstructed great altar with its frieze. It was not 
before the Pergamon antiquities were discovered that the con- 
nection of Greek and Roman art was established. Tt is also for 
this reason that the Pergamon discoveries have been an event of 
extraordinary importance. 

These relics are now preserved in the Pergamon Museum of 
Berlin. On the walls and stands of the vestibule pictures and 
plans are exhibited to make clear the environs and the relations 
of the Pergamon monuments to one another. Within the mu- 
seum itself. undoubtedly the most striking object is the Great 
Altar. In all probability this altar, which stood in the middle of 
the older town on the acropolis of Pergamon, was built by 
Eumenes IL. (197 to 159 B. C.) and dedicated to Zeus and 
Athena. 

The sacrificial altar proper stood on the platform of a quad- 
rangular substructure about thirty metres square, through which 
the broad stairway led to the sacred level. The frieze or high 
relief of the great altar ran around this substructure ard along 
the wings of the stairway at a comparatively low altitude (the 
base is 2.5 metres high). At the top of the frieze a bold cornice 
with wide mouldings projected from the platform. Above this 
quadrangular structure ran a colonnade of delicate Tonic columns, 
open like a portico on the outside and closed at the back, The 
court, or room, formed by its inclosing wall. contained the sacri- 
ficial altar, and was ornamented on the inside by a smaller frieze. 
The extant fragments of this second frieze representing scenes 
from the life of Telephos, the mythical founder of Pergamon. are 
set up in the museum opposite the west side of the Great Altar. 

The colornade which encircled the platform is represented on 
the west side only, but the base. the frieze, and the cornice are 
given by reconstruction and restoration all the way around. Parts 
of the original base and colonnade are built into the altar. to the 
Jeft of the stairs. The great frieze, as a whole, represented the 
battle of the gods and the giants; the incised names aided in 
understanding the individual figures—Chas, A. Brassler in the 
Scientific American, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Prorectinc Wreckers.—'Poor building,” says Mr, F. W. Fitz- 
patrick, “has become a habit, a national perversion, nurtured 
(though unintentionally). by insurance. ‘Lo build better costs a 
little more money. The individual thinks that is a hardship and 
protests, We have strange notions, we Americans who deem our- 
selves so eminently sensible. The immediate dollar cuts so im- 
portant a figure in our code of ethics that we perform very pecu- 
liar moral antics in our scurrying after it. For instance, not 
long ago the tugboat men of New York harbor protested against 
United States vessels rendering assistance to vessels in distress, 
because, forsooth, such purely humanitarian actions on the part 
of the Government competed with an ‘established private busi- 
ness. When the Government placed lighthouses around Key 
West, Fla, a protest went up from that city against the injury 
such protection would work to the ‘wrecking industry !’ Not one 
whit saner or more moral is the protest that is usually made when 
a city proposes more, stringent building laws. Such laws mean 
that the individual has to put $3,300 into a home, if well built, 
whereas it will cost him but $3,000, let us say, if he can make it 
gingerbready and highly combustible. The individual exercises 
considerable influence in the community, and, in consequence, 
few cities have really adequate building regulation 


A Westminster CAMPO SANTO.—ln a letter to the Times, re- 
cently, Mr. Bodley suggests that the space in Dean's Yard, now 
surrounded by iron railirgs, might be treated in some such manner 
as the Campo Santo at Pisa, “Externally, there could be four 
walls, which might be made handsome and dignified, and within 
them a wide, cloister-like building, the inner walls having many 
glazed windows. The four long blank walls would afford much 
space for the monuments of many coming rs There could Le 
four arches into the cloister with bronze gates and a cross walk. 
Its height need not be at all great, nor incommode the houses in 
Dean's Yard, The memorial services would be held in the Abbey, 
and the ancient cloister would afford a beautiful path to the final 
resting-place, Jt might all be made very beautiful, It would 
bė intimately connected with the Abbey. I know that there is 
the difficulty of the ground now being used as an occasional extra 
playground for the boys of Westminster school. It is but an in- 
convenient place for such a purpose—exposed to the view of all 
rs-by as it is. I should hope that this difficulty could be got 
and that a great public want could be thus so suitably met.” 


Mons AND PARLIAMENT-HALLS.—Modern history tells of mo- 
ments im our own story almost as exciting as those now being 
witnessed in Russia. Wellington once declared that the most 
exciting moment of his life was not in any of his great battles, but 
that in which he had to forbid William the Fourth to attend a 
publie banquet in the city during a time of great national excite- 
ment, Of the millions of people who every year see our Houses 
of Parliament, how many imagine that their position was deter: 
mined by strategic considerations? No one nowadays can think 
of the P: of Westminster in any other position than that which 
it occupies, But when the old Houses were burned down, and the 
task of rebuilding faced, there was a proposition to establish them 
on or near the site of St. James's Palace. Wellington resolutely 
put down his foot on the proposal. 

The site suggested, its advocates pointed out, would 
as regards centrality and convenience than any other. But to the 
argument of the Duke there could then be no answer. “With a 
vast and growing population, such as yours in London,” he said, 
“you must never make it possible that you can be surrounded. You 
must build your Houses of Parliament upon the river, so that the 
means of ingress and egress are safe, and that the populace cannot 
exact their demands by sitting down around you.” Sir William 
Fraser, in Whose memoirs the story is recalled, mentioned it to 
Napoleon the Third just before the death of the latter, “What 
wisdom!" he said—“what wisdom!" and it set him musing upon 
the different turn which the history of France might have taken 
if, m other w 
own case —5 


be better 


ys, as great precautions had been observed in his 


James's Gazette 


Monastery on Mount ATHOS WRECKED BY Eartaguake—An 
earthquake, having its centre in the Peninsula of Athos, destroyed 
the great church of the Russian monastery on Mount Athos on 
November 11. The damage was $125,000. . Mount Athos has been 
since the Middle Ages the seat of a monastic republic; numbering 
now about 6,000 monks. Some of the religious houses are dated, 
by legend, as far back as the days of Constantine. Tn recent times 
they have, through three centuries of Moslem rule, preserved 
their independence and privileges —N. Y. Tribune, 
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VERY lively dispute is going on just now as to 
whether the new central library for Brooklyn 
shall or shall not stand on a certain site on the Plaza at the 
entrance to Prospect Park, a large circular area in which 
stands the memorial arch to the Soldiers and Sailors of 
the Civil War. Professor Hamlin, who was invited by 
the Library Trustees to express an opinion, favors the 
Plaza site, and so, too, does Mr. Carrère, whose advice, 
as one of the architects of the New York Library, Mayor 
McClellan has sought. Apart from the abstract matter 
of the architectural or landscape suitability of the pro- 
posed site, there is involved the serious question whether 
this now somewhat remote position is to be sufficiently 
the future centre of the city to justify placing there a pub- 
lic library which should be equally and conveniently ac- 
cessible to all. Further than this, there is to be deter- 
mined whether a large circular plaza of this kind, which 
particularly invites the pedestrian to "cut across lots" to 
save time and steps, is the proper place for a library 
which must be visited by so many women and children 
who would here be more exposed to injury by recklessly 
driven vehicles than if the building were erected on a 


more secluded street. 


PART from the conditions which affect this particu- 
A lar building, a consideration of the matter has sug- 
gested to us whether it were not about time to enact a 
mandatory law, of general application, which should gov- 
ern the selection, establishment and maintenance of sites 
for important public buildings. At present the system, or 
rather custom, is simply to procure at some fairly desir- 
able spot the best site that existing conditions provide. 
Upon this site the architect erects his building, generally 
having in mind merely these existing conditions and 
hardly ever with a thought for how his work may be 
affected by surroundings that may have become altered in 
the lapse of years: his building, that is, is erected and 
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blindly left to chance. This, of course, has to be the case 
with private buildings, but it should not and need not be 
so with buildings erected with public money, for the use 
certainly and inferentially for the pleasuring of the æs- 
thetic sensibilities of those whose money is expended upon 
them. Public monuments ought not to be allowed to 
suffer depreciation at the hand of private whim or mer- 
cenary interest, The birthright of a public monument 
should be safeguarded by a general mandatory law, so 
that, for instance, the dignity of the New York Public 
Library could never be crucified by the erection on the 
opposite side of Fifth Avenue of such a creation as Sena- 
tor Clark's house, 


WF is, it seems to us, desirable is a general law, 

with provisions graded so as to have application 
to cities of varying rank, which should make compulsory, 
on the selection of a site for an important municipal 
building, the immediate bonding by the municipality of 
all property facing upon such site or surrounding it with- 
in a radius varying with the rank of the city and the cost 
of the proposed public building. The purpose and effect 
of such bonding, no matter how much it might add to the 
current expenses of the city nor how much it might in- 
crease the annual incomes of the owners of the properties 
so bonded, would be to make certain that, whenever the 
existing condition of such properties might be altered,they 
should be changed only so as to benefit and not prejudici- 
ally to affect the public monument whose neighbor they 
are: that is, that they should not be allowed to transgress 
and offend the "good manners of the neighborhood." 
Existing conditions would probably have to be accepted 
and these conditions, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
might prove to be permanent, but the public surely has 
a right to secure itself from the possibility that these con- 
ditions might become worse. 


NDER the ægis of such a law, of which the execu- 
tion would properly be charged upon the Art 
Commission of the city in question, am architect called 
upon to design a public building would more than ever 
strive to make his design dignified and worthy a perma- 
ment place in a city where the humanities and the amen- 
ities of civilized life are properly esteemed. He would 
feel that, even if momentarily his work was but an item 
of a mongrel group, it might, nevertheless, ultimately be 
found to be one of, and perhaps the bright particular star 
of, a noble companionship. As it is impossible for an ob- 
server to examine and feel the influence of more than one 
square, or place or plaza at a given time, it is quite im- 
material whether or no the site of the public building in 
question might have been selected with reference to some 
general scheme for the architectural embellishment of the 
city as a whole. 


T this distance, and because those who know the his- 
tory of the trouble have sedulously kept that knowl- 

edge to themselves, it is not easy to conceive what good 
end the Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts have 
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hoped to lead the public to believe they are accomplishing 
in accepting the resignation of the Director, Mr. Edward 
Robinson. We believe they have seriously misjudged 
the value to the Museums real interests of those in opposi- 
tion to a Director whom, in the resolution adopted by the 
Corporation on accepting his resignation, they character 


as one who “has done more to promote its [the Museum's] 
growth, better its condition, and increase its reputation, 
In view of this and 


than any other man now living." 
other equally gratifying expressions of esteem, in the pro- 


priety and truthfulness of which we heartily believe, the 


Robinson's resignation seems more 
New York, however, has 


acceptance of Mr. 
than uncommonly stultifying. 
instantly taken up what Boston has rejected, and it is 
some consolation to Mr. Robinson's friends to learn that 
stant-Director of the 


he has accepted the position of Ass 
Metropolitant Museum of Art. 


I President Roosevelt is really sincere in his declara- 

tion in favor of the "square deal," he can find ready 
to his hand in Washington a first-rate opportunity to prove 
that his words are more than mere mouthings. Rarely 
did any one stand in greater need of a square deal than 
Mr. John L. Smithmeyer, the rightfulness of whose claim 
for unpaic 
Library of Congress is understood by the entire profes- 


commission as one of the architects of the 


icknowledged by the 
House. It is 
ly aged gentleman should be 
because that 


sion and has been thrice essentially 
United States Senate and once by the 
shameful that this alrec 
longer defrauded of his just claim, simply 
claim involves the payment of a considerable sum of 


money. However considerable it may be to the Govern- 
ment, it is still more so to the claimant and his sense of 
injury and the need of a powerful and square-dealing 
friend are but the more poignant. 


ible not to appreciate and applaud instances 

of astuteness, even when they are displayed in fos- 
tering improper or unlawful ends. A recent instance of 
wide-awakeness and mental activity has been shown by 


T is imposs 


those conducting the strike of the Housesmiths’ Union 
against Messrs. Post & McCord, of New York. These 


contractors, in order to get in contact with non-union iron- 
workers, opened temporarily a bureau under the style of 
the “Allied Iron Trades” and advertised that iron-workers 
in search of work could there find employment. As soon 
as the strike leaders learned of this move they complained 
that, as the bureau was an "employment-agency" it could 
only conduct its business after being duly licensed, and 


called on the License Commissioner to close the place, 
privately reminding him that should a license now be ap- 
plied for he would not be obliged to issue it before the 
lapse of thirty days, and that in thirty days the strike 
might easily be won by such methods as this particular 
union usually employs. 


HE unusual amount of violence that in the past has 
marked the strikes organized by the Housesmiths* 
Union is accounted for ingeniously by a correspondent 
of a New York newspaper. The explanation suggested 
is that, when first the skeleton-frame was introduced as a 
factor in urban building, it was found that the only 


mechanics competent to do the work required in handling 
these heavy weights at great heights were men who had 
already been trained to similar work as bridge-builders. 
Now, the greater part of steel bridges are built by rail- 
roads and the gangs who build them are, if not always in 
the van of civilization, at least forced to dwell where the 
fringe of civilized life is very thin and ragged, where the 
strong hand and the quick eye do more to win respect 
and preserve life than all the laws on the statute-book. 
When men such as these, trained to believe that might is 
right, organized as a Union, it was but natural that their 
methods of discipline—for themselves as well as for their 
foes—should be somewhat more violent than those that 
prevail in other unions normally operating amid more 
civilized surroundings. 


NE of the curious things in connection with building 

strikes is the discovering what villainous, yet self- 
sacrificing and generous, friends outsile the pale of 
Unionism the noble-minded union-man has. These 
unenrolled friends of Labor, if we may believe the words 
of union-men and their leaders, have the obliging habit 
of springing unasked, from no one knows just where, 
and in the most thoroughly expert way doing the utmost 
injury either to the building that is "struck" or to the 
bodies of the free men who presume to take up the jobs 
the union-men reject. The latest exploit of these 
obliging free-lances is the cutting of the steel guy ropes. 
that maintained the costly derricks on two of the build- 
ings being erected in New York by the Post & MeCord 
Company, against whom the Mousesmiths’ Union is now 
maintaining an unsucces strike, 


HE Province of Quebec Association of Architects has 
lost its first president, through the death last week 
in Montreal of Mr. John W. Hopkins, who, during nearly 
fifty 
fest advantage. Mr. 
first year, came to this continent from England in 1825, 
and during his long career built a large number of the im- 
portant publie and private buildings in Montreal, amongst 
them being the Custom-house, the Bank of Canada, the 
Life Association of Scotland, the Harbor Commission 
Building and many others. Besides being a member of 
many clubs and associations, Mr. Hopkins was a Royal 
Canadian Academician, 


years, practised his profession in that city, to its mani- 
Hopkins, who died in his eighty- 


HE Philadelphia Public Ledger, a paper generally 
discreet in its outgivings, says that three hundred 
copies of the report of a certain expert have "disappeared" 
because the Department of Public Works of the city of 
Pittsburgh “feared that a panic would ensue,” if the publie 
learned what the report contained, It seems that Mr. E. E. 
Brownell, an engineer, was employed by the Whitney and 
Rockefeller interests to study and report on the effects of 
el 
covered that not only gas and water mains but also the 
frames and foundations of buildings had been seriously 
attacked by wandering electric currents. The success that 
New York has had in controlling this vagrom fluid shows 
that intelligent care can foresee and prevent thé greater 
part of the injury it is capable of doing. 


ctrolysis in Pittsburgh, and he is alleged to have dis- 
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“THE GLAMOR OF CROOKED BUILDING." 

Six:—Under the above title The Builder of Sept. 23 has 
reviewed my Catalogue of the Exhibition by the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association of Photographs and Surveys of 
Medieval Buildings lent by the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and 
Sciences an article which you reprinted in your issue for Oct. 
7 last. 

The position of the editor of The Builder is that though he 
notices “The Catalogue,” he does not care to examine the Exhi- 
bition itself and that he considers it unnecessary for his re. 
to examine it, for reasons stated in his review. He mentions 
among these reasons his familiarity with my previous publica- 
tions and his convictions based upon this alleged familiarity that 
I have constrücted "a laborious and fanciful twisting of facts 
to fit a theory which is itself improbable and which, if accepted, 
would only go to prove that the architects of the buildings con- 
cerned were elaborate biunderers who made calculated distor- 
tions in their buildings on no principle and which could serve 
no intelligible purpose.” 

Personally 1 have no great anxiety to change the convictions 
of Mr. Statham, but the question to be considered in the inter- 
est of architectural history is whether he has a judicial frame 
of mind, a logical faculty, an equipment of learning and a com- 
prehension of architectural and optical effects, which make his 
opinion of importance or weight on the matter under considera- 
tion, Another question js, admitting for the sake of argument 
that this opinion has importance and weight, are there any other 
opinions not less weighty and important which are favorable 
to the results of the investigation illustrated by the Ediburgh 
Exhibition, and may these be balanced against Mr, Statham's 
view in such a manner as to influence the judgment of an intelli- 
gent public? 

As to the judicial frame of mind, we may first consider the 
title of the review, “The Glamor of Crooked Building.” Under 
the title of “Crooked Building” is included the delicate and 
beautiful vertical curvature of the piers at Amiens, Laon, Noyon, 
Chalons (Notre Dame), Strassburg, Rheims, Vicenza and Pisa 
and the suave and graceful vertical bends of the naves of St. 
Mark's and of many other buildings photographed by the Brook- 
lyn Museum surveys in such a manner as to show these subtle 
lines, 

Even if we concede for the moment that the argument for 
intention may be worthless and mistaken, it surely betrays con- 
siderable mental obliquity to stigmatize the curves at Amiens as 
“crooked building.” Accidental these curves might be, let it 
be conceded for the sake of argument, beautiful they certainly 
are. Mr. Statham's title therefore hardly covers the ground 
of an investigation which suggests that the entasis of Classic 
architecture has survived and developed into the vertical curves 
first quoted and found in buildings so universally admired. 

Passing by the question as to the fairness or good taste of 
the title, we turn to the matter of the review with this preamble. 
Since Mr, Statham believes that he is familiar with my publi- 
cations, it is obviously unnecessary to rehearse their arguments 
for his benefit. But for the enlightment of the architectural 
public we will ask the question: Is ne familiar with these pub- 
lications? And in reply we shall prove that Mr. Statham must 
choose between admitting that his claim to familiarity is 
unfounded, or that he stands convicted as an evader and per- 
verter of facts. 

‘The review under consideration is illustrated by a large plan 
of St. Mark's at Venice borrowed and reduced from the: still 
larger plan of the Edinburgh Catalogue. 


The Builder says: "This plan is The Catalogue, p. 92, says: 
the result of Mr. Goodyear's meas. “The ground plan itself is an accu- 
urements” and shows "the vagaries rate reproduction, by permission of 
in plan which are included in Mr. Commendatore Saccardo, of the 
Goodyear's illustrations as having plan prepared under bis direction 
some special architectural intention." for the Opera of the Basilica. 


Could there be any plainer statement that this is the official 
plan of St. Mark's and not mine? It was borrowed, by per- 
mission, for the convenience of inserting plumb measurements 
dealing with vertical lines, Only in Mr. Statham's imagination 
is this plan "included in Mr. Goodyear's illustrations as having 
some special architectural intention." Whatever may be my own 
opinion on the matter, no word in the Catalogue, or in any other 
publication of mine, indicates the view that the plan is signifi- 
cant or deliberate in its irregularities, 

It is a matter for regret that any one in the influential posi- 
tion of the editor of The Builder should profess to criticise 
what he obviously has not read; but that this is the way in 
which the Edinburgh Catalogue has been reviewed I propose 
to drive home by point after point. I have shown that Mr. 


Statham cannot have looked at the description of the illustration 
he has selected as his special ground of attack and I shall shortly 
pillory an even more flagrant omission on his part with regard 
to this plan. If it be objected that it seems a waste of time to 
deal at length with a review based merely on blind prejudice 
and careless of the facts on which it pretends to pass judgment, 
it must be remembered that the circulation of The Builder is 
a wide one—which is indeed the only reason for troubling at 
all about the matter. 

Mr. Statham’s professed familiarity with my publications is 
voiced as follows: "We have, in fact, followed all Mr. Good- 
year's illustrated publications on this subject, from time to time, 
in American magazines, and therefore know pretty well what 
his position is" Now it should be noted that the plan of St. 
Mark's under discussion was originally published in "Memoirs 
of Art and Archeology,” Vol. I, No. 2, “The Architectural 
Refinements of St. Mark's at Venice." This Memoir of 111 pages, 
with fourteen plans and forty-four illustrations, devotes forty 
pages to the discussion of the vertical lines as figured on the 
plan we have been dealing with, which was there published 
entire and also in thirteen sections. There is no suggestion in 
these forty pages that the obliquities of this plan are construc- 
tive refinements, 

In the Edinburgh Catalogue, as in some few pages of the 
“Memoirs,” I have explained that these obliquities in plan are 
frequently translated by photographs into an appearance of 
obliquities in elevation, and that the spectator in the church may 
also be misled by similar effects into presuming that settlements 
have occurred which are shown, by levels taken in the galleries, 
not to have happened. The "Commentary on the Obliquities in 
Plan" in the Catalogue is closed hy the following passage, "The 
above remarks will bear on the confusing optical effects of the 
oblique plans previously described, without debating the point 
whether the oblique plan of St. Mark's be intentional or no." 
For the second time Mr. Statham stands convicted of not having 
read the Catalogue, and it also begins to appear that his familiar- 
ity with my other publications is of a doubtful kind. 

The contention of Mr, Statham is that the obliquities in plan 
of St. Mark's are of such a character as to affect an argument 
relating to vertical lines. He The figures all over Mr. 
Goodyear's plan represent in decimals of feet the vertical leanings 
of walls or piers over these points; all of which he maintains 
to be intentional and íor optical purposes. Now just consider 
the contrast between this assumption and the character of the 
plan." To the average critic it would probably appear that a 
debate regarding deflections of plan in St. Mark's would turn 
on the local surroundings, on the possible limits and form of 
the building plot, and on the locations of the walls of the older 
church which originally occupied a part of the same site. Con- 
siderations of this character might have affected the plan of 
St. Mark's and would not necessarily prove that the builders 
were incapable of subtilety or of deliberate refinements. On 
the other hand, a debate regarding vertical lines would turn 
on matters relating to the foundations and to the problem of 
thrust or subsidence. It is surely a novel and rather amusing 
contention, that the character of a plan can determine a ques- 
tion which relates to vertical lines. 

But worse is to come. Mr. Statham has had the imprudence 
to borrow the plan and suppress the title. 


The Builder says: “The figures 
all over Mr. Goodyear's plan rep- 
resent in decimals of feet the ver- 
tical leanings of walls or piers over 
these points," 


The Title says: "Measurements 
in decimals of a foot for plumbs 
from the pavement with a line of 
17 ft. in the nave, 15 ft. im the 
transepts, and of 11.70 ft. in the 
north vestibule.” 


The plan as published by The Builder without these limita- 
tions as to the length of the line naturally and inevitably appears 
to every reader to represent a series of plumbs for the entire 


height of the church? 


The Builder continues; "All of 
which he maintains to be intentional 
and for optical purpose. 


The Catalogue, p. 93, says: "The 
value and importance of this record 
vary for different parts of the 
church, as subsequently indicated.” 


“The record is supplanted in sev- 
eral instances by plumbs from the 
parapets with a line of 33 feet in 
length, and- these plumbs will be 
separately quoted. the record is sup- 
plemented in other instances by such 
measurements as have already been 
quoted for the entire height of the 
nave and these are naturally the 
most important of all.” 


Published by the Macmillan Company for the Brooklyn Museum of Arts 


and Sciences, 1% 


TThe republication in the “American Architect” follows the title in giving 
the length of the plumb-lines and, in so far, departs from the original, 
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For example, the measurements on the plan give an extreme 
divergence in the nave of 5'% inches and the inevitable conclu- 
sion of every reader of The Builder would be that this is the 
divergence for the height of the church, whereas “The Cata- 
logue” says of these sizes, “They are all of small amount, so 
much so as to be inconsiderable, excepting for one considera- 
tion, and that consideration is that they belong to a system which 
continues above the capitals, as described in the measurements 
already quoted for the entire height of the nave.” These plumbs 
give a total divergence in the nave of 33 inches; and this fact 
is suppressed by The Builder, The fact is also suppressed the: 
the director of repairs of the church, in charge for seventeen 
years and employed in making these repairs for forty years 
(Commendatore Pietro Saccardo, recently deceased), gave a 
certificate in 1901 verifying this divergence as constructive, 
which certificate is published in the Catalogue. 

“The Catalogue” says of the north and south transept gallery 
walls: “But the wall measurements, as entered on the plan, 
are taken with a line of 15 feet, whereas the surfaces to the top 
of the parapet have a height of feet. The measurements 
must therefore be doubled on the presumption that the leans 
are continuous and uniform, and this presumption is not only 
visibly correct, but is verified by plumbs from the gallery as 
now described." The next Catalogue number shows a photo- 
graph representing a plumb measurement of 15% inches inclina- 
tion to the top of the gallery parapet, whereas the plan measure- 
ment, owing to the short length of line, gives only 0.60 at this 
point. 

As the entire argument is to the effect that the inclinations are 
of such amount as to have involved the immediate collapse and 
downfall of the church, if they had been accidental, the suppres- 
sion of such facts is an inexcusable misrepresentation of the 
argument, It is Mr. Statham's privilege to reject the argument, 
but it is not his privilege to misrepresent the case to his readers. 

We return once more to the quotation already given. 


The Builder says: “The figures all 
over Mr. Goodyear's plan represent 
in decimals of feet the vertical 
leanings of walls or piers over these 
points; all of which he maintains to 
be intentional and for optical pur- 
poses," 


The Catalogue says: "The evident 
buckling the casing on the north 
wall (of the nave) makes the meas- 
urement in the wall itself of small 
value and those of the south wall 
(of the nave), as distinct from the 
engaged columns, have consequently 
the lack of interest which attaches 
to any set of measures without 
definitely known correspondences” 
(p. 98). 
nd of the west wall of the 
na “The measurements from the 
pavement vary in direction, and not 
being continuous (higher up) aj 
pear to have no significance. They 
have been entered as part of the 
record" (p. 106). 


A commentary on "The Margin of Builder’s Error in the 
Verticals of St. Mark's" equally destructive of claims to 
knowledge of the subject or impartiality on Mr. Statham's part. 

After such looseness of thought, carelessness of fact and reck- 
lessness of statement as have above been proved to the hilt, 
it is not surprising to find an alleged quotation which is actually 
a direct contradiction of the words used. Of the survey of the 
south wall at Troja, after quoting some of the measurements : 


"It is 
Arcades. 


“An 


The Catalogue 
Asymmetric Scheme in 


For the second time within a few months Mr. Statham seeks 
to buttress his position by references to the Peterborough fagade. 
On Aug. 13, 1904, a review in The Builder of an Architectural 
Record article contained the following sentence: “At Peter- 
borough, as we all know, the piers have moved more than 2 feet 
out of perpendicular, but the vault did not actually fall in, 
although it was in a very precarious state before the recent 
restoration," Mr. Statham considered this statement a proof 
that a vaulting may spread 2 feet without collapsing, and I 
answered him, as follows, in the December number of the Archi- 
tectural Record with an extract from Mr, G. L. Pearson's 
Report on the West Front of Peterborough Cathedral, which 
that eminent architect repaired. This report was copied by the 
American Architect of June 29, 1895, and it says: “Careful 
plumbing has determined that the detached clustered columns 
(of the west front) with the part up to the string-course above 
them, lean out to the extent of fully 2 feet, and that the three 
gable ends have an inclination in the same direction of about 
6 inches. Upon looking for the effect of such a divergence from 
the perpendicular of these pillars upon the work inside the 
arcade, one is surprised to see how little there is to indicate 
that such a great movement has taken place, for, instead of huge 
gaps in the groining, which we would have expected to see, 
there are only as far as can be discerned from the ground some 
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slight openings in the cells. Coupling this fact with the fact 
that the three gables lean over at a less angle than the pillars 
below them, and that some of the work in connection with these 
gables inside the roof is nearly perpendicular, I am disposed to 
think that the pillars began to settle and lean outward at a very 
early period, even perhaps before the gables were erected, and 
certainly before the groining.” 

Now if the vaulting was done after the facade leaned out 
feet, how can Peterborough prove that a vault may spread 
feet without collapsing? So far, so good. Now comes the point 
of interest. Mr. Statham, who is "familiar" with my publica- 
tions in American magazines, cheerfully returns to the charge 
with the following passage in his review of the Edinburgh Cata- 
logue: “With a very slow and gradual settlement it is quite 
possible that an arch may accommodate itself to the movement 
to an extent which would, on first consideration, hardly be 
expected. And we can name one notable instance of it, that of 
the portico of Peterborough. Those who saw it before the 
repairs! may remember that in spite of the moving out of the 
front arcade, the contemporary vault between it and the main 
building showed no large or noticeable rupture—nothing in the 
least comparable to the extent of divergence of the arcade from 
the perpendicular. But we forget that Mr. Goodyear has not 
turned his attention to English architectural monuments, etc., 
etc., etc." 

Thus once more Mr. Statham illustrates his “familiarity” with 
my publications and incidentally his ignorance of Mr. Pearson's 
important document. 

Let it be well noted that I have never advanced any thesis 
about the Peterborough fagade; it is The Builder which cited 
it as an instance proving that a vault might not collapse when 
the wall went over 2 feet. 

Moreover, Mr. Statham’s familiarity with my publications is 
once more illustrated by his remark in regard to my work on 
English monuments, my neglect of which he now reflects on 
for the second time. In his article of Aug. 13, 1904, he suggests 
that I should “condescend” to study English Gothic. May I 
ask if he has seen the publication “On the Margin of Builder's 
Error at Wells, Salisbury, Norwich, Ely, Lincoln and Durham?" 
Perhaps his is the kind of "familiarity" which breeds contempt. 

So far our reply to The Builder deals with misrepresentations 
which we must hope are not deliberate, with errors of fact and 
quotation in the matters considered which are deplorable, and 
with loose statements, illogical conclusions and unpardonable 
ignorance of the publications which the review has at 

All these things are quite consistent with the pos 
I am thoroughly in the wrong in the conclusions drawn from 
the investigation which is described by the Catalogue and by 
related publications. Because The Builder has published a weak 
and foolish review, it does not follow that the Edinburgh E 
bition has been a valuable contribution to the study of Medi: 
buildings. It simply follows that the opinion of The Builder 
does not count in the further discussion of the investigation, 

I would, however, add this: Hitherto it has been impossible 
to get the evidence before the architectural world, Small plates 
in magazine articles are unsatisfactory at the best and are alto- 
gether inadequate when problems and details of masonry con- 
struction are involved. The expense of publishing a large 
number of drawings and photographs of any size has been pro- 
hibitive. In Edinburgh there have been nearly 300 exhibits, 
many of them 25 inches by 35 inches, and this is absolutely the 
first satisfactory presentation of the „subject-matter under dis- 
sion. The ground for argument, then, must in future be 
shifted to this Exhibition and to the forthcoming volume, which 
is one of its results. 

The vital point at issue for the moment therefore is this: 
Do the architects who have seen the Exhibition think it is worth 
while for other architects to examine it? On this head the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow architects will speak for themselves. 
They have, in fact. already spoken, and they have spoken with 
remarkable unanimity. As far as the Architectural Association 
of Edinburgh is concerned, they have spoken officially and 
definitely, to the effect that the Exhibition is worth examining. 
Under these circumstances a reviewer of the Exhibition who 
refuses to examine it is, by virtue of that refusal, thrown out 
of court, and his opinion is not worth a moment's consideration. 

I asked at the opening of this letter whether there were 
weighty opinions in regard to this investigation which might 
be balanced against Mr. Statham's. I do not propose to cite 
even one individual, though I might cite many, as agreeing with 
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‘And who did not read Mr. Pearson's Report? (Note by W. H. G.) 
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my conclusions, but 1 do propose to show that many experts 
and associations of experts are at one that the investigation is 
of such importance as to merit serious consideration. Against 
Mr. Statham's dogmatic and supercilious contempt for the whole 
matter I put these facts: 

The Exhibition in Edinburgh has had support, cither financial 
or sympathetic, from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, the Aberdeen Society of Architects, the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, the President of the R. I. B. A., 
the presidents of the Architectural Association (London), of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Cardiff Architectural Societies; from Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
Professor Simpson, Prof. Baldwin Brown and a host of intelli- 
gent laymen, 

As to corroborations of my observations, the certificate of 
Commendatore Pietro Saccardo for the constructive facts, as 
held to exist in St. Mark's at Venice, and the certificate of the 
architect in charge of repairs for the Pisa Cathedral have been 
published in the Edinburgh Catalogue and cover all the facts 
which are held to be constructive in those buildings. The cer 
tificate of the architect in charge of S. Ambrogio at Genoa is also 
published in the Catalogue for the constructive facts held to 
establish the existence of a Renaissance leaning façade at Genoa, 
The certificate of the official architect of the City of Nimes has 
been published, covering the constructive facts observed in the 
Maison Ca at Nimes. Baron Henry de Geymiiller, the archi- 
tectural editor of Burckhardt's “Cicerone,” has avowed his con- 
version to the thesis that the obliquities of the Pisa Cathedral 
are constructive. C. J. MacCarthy, City Architect of Dublin, 
has published an illustrated essay wholly favorable to my obser- 
vations in Italian churches so far as they had been made known 
at the date of this essay, read before the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland and published in the Jrish Builder of 
Feb, 1, 1899. "The Dictionary of Architecture,” edited for the 
American branch of the Macmillan Company by Dr. Russell 
Sturgis, contains an elaborate article on “Architectural Refine- 
ments,” in which my name figures conspicuously as an authority 
on Medieval work. Messrs. Heins & La Farge, who are the 
architects of the Episcopal Cathedral in New York (Mr. Heins 
being also the official architect of the State of New York), have 
introduced the Pisan refinement-of varying size of arches into 
their design for this cathedral, Messrs. Gordon, Tracey & 
Swartwout, of New York, have publicly announced their pur- 
pose of constructing vertical curves in the Episcopal Cathedral 
of Denver. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, the Nestor of Ameri- 
can art historians, is an avowed friend and supporter of the 
investigation. As for the very numerous reviews in architec- 
tural journals, none have been uniformly adverse except those 
in The Builder. With rare exceptions, all have been favorable 
without qualification. The New York Evening Post and the 
New York Nation, which are among the American journals of 
highest standing, have never given the investigation an unfavor- 
able notice. ‘Their articles have been numerous and are always 
written by experts. The leading art journal of Italy, L’Arte, 
reviewed the investigation in 1900 with an article of 4,000 words, 
which was favorable in every particular. The Scotsman 
Glasgow Herald, in long articles written by architects, have wel- 
comed the Edinburgh Exhibition as likely to bring about a 
complete revisal of the ordinary view of Gothic work. Personal 
recognitions, too, have not been wanting, such as the Honorary 
Master of Arts degree conferred on me by the University of 
Yale as a testimony of its appreciation of this investigation and 
an honorary membership in the Society of Architects of Rome, 
conferred also in 1904. I am far from suggesting that such an 
honor argues a universal acceptance by the Roman architects 
of all the results which I have announced, but it shows that in 
their opinion I have made important contributions to the study 
of Italian buildings. When this honor was conferred I had 
only five colleagues in this membership, and they were the 
Marquis de Vogué; Rohault de Fleury; Paul Wallot; Riccardo 
Velasquez y Bosco, Professor of Architectural History in Mad- 
rid, and Giuseppe Urioste y Velada, of Madrid. The fact that 
the Roman Society has limited its honorary membership to six 
names, and that I am the only English-speaking member, is not 
without significance. 

There is still something to be said in this direction. In his 
adverse critique of Aug. 13, 1904, the editor of The Builder 
asserted the existence of perspective illusions in Mediæval archi- 
tecture and even used them as an argument against the existence 
of the "widening refinement" in vertical lines. Presumably Mr. 
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Statham did not know that for twenty-five years I stood alone 
in the contention that perspective illusions were wide-spread 
in Medieval building. In 1870 there was one solitary mention 
of one single Mediæval building in Europe as showing perspective 
illusion. In 1874 | announced that these illusions were found all 
over Europe. These illusions are recognized by Auguste Choisy 
and by Camile Enlart in their recent publications and are now 
accepted even by The Builder, Strange to say, we stand together 
in this most important point regarding Mediæval building. I 
am well aware of the isolation in which I stood for twenty- 
five years on this subject to mind a little isolation in more recent 
observations. Time will tell whether I am in the right in other 
matters, as time has already told in the very first contention 
which | advanced for Mediæval building. 

We come now to some few matters of detail which need clear- 
ing up in the article in The Builder. I have raised the question 
in my preamble, whether the reviewer's learning and compre- 
hension of architectural and optical effects make his opinion in 
this matter one of weight or importance. 

That Mr. Statham must have considerable learning is self- 
apparent, but it does not follow that he is an authority on the 
Greek Curves. Let us examine the case in some detail. We are 
told in this review that “the tendency of long horizontal or 
vertical lines in architecture is to look hollow; hence the entasis 
in the Greek column and the curve upward of the Parthenon 
steps.” 

How can a vertical line look hollow? The apparent concavity 
of a column is only established for columns which have a diminu- 
tion. It has never been established for columns with parallel 
sides. This point has been explained by Thiersch in “Optische 
Tauschungen auf dem Gebiete der chitektur." Moreover, the 
good authorities add to their account of the entasis the statement 
that it does more than correct a concavity, that the curve is visible 
and was meant to be so. This is probably the first occasion, even 
in would-be critical literature, in which the entasis and the hori- 
zontal curves have been united in one explanation, Mr. Statham's 
ideas of the correction theories are rather confused, but let us 
discard his confusion of ideas and pin him to the wall on the 

x of the horizontal curves. 

Did Penrose ever say that there was a tendency in long hori- 
zontal lines to look hollow? Certainly not. Penrose said that the 
entablature looks hollow under the gable, and s consequently 
curved, that the stylobate under the gables was curved to cor- 
respond. But when Penrose comes to the long horizontal lines 
on the flanks, he has no theory of correction based on the idea that 
a long horizontal line looks hollow or on any other idea. This is 
the reason that his gable theory has never been considered seri- 
ously by any Continental expert. 


Did Vitruvius ever say there was a tendency in long horizontal 


lines to look hollow? Certainly not. Vitruvius said that the 
podium would appear to dish, if it were not curved upward. All 
horizontal lines and. surfaces below the level of the eye tend to 
dish, and Vitruvius was probably speaking from the standpoint 
of a spectator standing on the platform, and the asserted fact 
holds optically here, of course, But Vitruvius indicates that the 
entablatures were curved to harmonize with the stylobate. He 
does not mention any optical concavity in these lines above the 
level of the eye. 

Who are the foremost optical authorities on the Greek Curves? 

Beyond debate, Thiersch and Hauck. 
Did Thiersch ever say that there was a tendency of long hollow 
lines to look hollow? Certainly not. Otherwise he would never 
e constructed his elaborate theory to explain the statement of 
ruvius, the theory which again was supplanted by the work of 
Guido Hauck. 

Did Hauck ever say there was a tendency of long horizontal 
lines to look hollow? Certainly not. He explains that the curve 
of all horizontal lines above the level of the eye falls as it recedes, 
and his theory of the Greek Curves moves fromthe contention that 
they were intended to accent this appearance im connection with 
the narrowing of spaces in the columns next the angle of a Greek 
temple. 

Hoffer was the first man who ever published on Greek 
Did he say that there was a tendency in a long horizontal line to 
look hollow? Certainly not. He preceded Hauck in the expla- 
nation that all horizontal lines above the level of the eye optically 
show curves rising towards the centre, and contended that the 
Greek Curves were intended to accent this curvilinear per- 
spective. 

Did Boutmy or Burnout ever say that there was a tendency in 
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a long horizontal line to look hollow They were 
the leading optical experts of France on this sub. 

Did Burckhardt, or Kugler, or Schnaase ever say that there was 
a tendency in a long horizontal line to look hollow? Certainly 
not. Where, then, is this statement to be found? It does not 
appear in any standard authority on the Greek Curves. The idea 
appears to be working its way into some popular compendiums, 
and it is probably in them that Mr. Statham found it. It is 
perhaps a short and easy misapprehension of the explanations of 
Penrose or Vitruvius adapted to the popular comprehension 
which thinks that every horizontal line ought to look straight. 

As an instance of the muddle-headed way in which The Builder 
presents its case, we contrast its treatment of the Egyptian curves 
in plan, which were surveyed by Mr. Pennethorne in the s 
temple court at Medinet Habou, with its treatment of the curves 
in plan of the Cloister of the Celestines at Bologna, which are 
illustrated in the Edinburgh Catalogue. Of the former The 
Builder say “It would have been a logical refinement, indeed 
one is surprised not to have found it in the Parthenon.” Of the 
latter The Builder says: “We have a view along the Cloister of 
the Celestines, Bologna, with a tape stretched along to show that 
the line is slightly hollow . . . it is the worse, not the better 
for being hollow." Now in both instances the curves in plan are 
found on all sides of a four-sided court. and in both cases they are 
all convex in plan to the centre of the court. If the Medinet 
Habou curves were photographed along the inner side of the top 
of the parapet the curves would naturally be “hollow,” being pho- 
tographed on their inner sides. If such a curve had been used in 
the Parthenon and a photograph were made of a line of columns 
on the inside of the portico the curve would be "hollow." In the 
case of the criticised illustration for Bologna, the Catalogue says 
of No, 6 (p. 1) "Curve in plan. Interior View." But the next 
number says "Curve in plan. Exterior View of the same curve," 
and here the same curve is convex instead of being "hollow." 
There is also an illustration for this exterior curve which is con- 
vex to the centre of the court, as at Medinet Habou. It is self- 
evident that whenever access can be had to both sides of a curve 
in plan it must be seen or photographed as concave or “hollow” 
on one side and convex on the other. But Mr. Statham says that 
the Egyptian instance would have been "a logical refinement," 
and "one is surprised not to have found it in the Parthenon.” Of 
the Mediæval instance, which is identical, we are told that "it is 
the worse, not the better, for being hollow." Here as an archi- 
tectural editor who appears to forget that curves in plan must 
have two sides, and that both these sides may be accessible and 
visible. It makes little difference whether Mr. Statham's argu- 
ment is one of unprincipled recklessness or one of muddle-headed 
stupidity (in fact it might easily be both) ; his matter is still cal- 
culated to have its effect on readers who do not know the exhibits 
or the merits of the case. As an effort which is carefully calcu- 
lated to have an effect, irrespective of truth, his essay might de- 
serve considerable praise. The difficulty is that, in making the 
courteous concessions which ore naturally makes for the man's 
honesty of purpose, he appears so impossibly stupid that one hesi- 
tates in forming an opinion as to what may be the real explana- 
tion of his handling of the subject. For readers who do not un- 
derstand the exact subject-matter at issue, Mr. Statham has 
written a slashing and successful review. For those who do 
understand the subject-matter, he offers a sad illustration of the 
development in antiquarian research of a spirit which could hardly 
be tolerated even in a political partisan. 


Certainy not. 
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The Builder then continues, in speaking of the Cloister of the 
Celestines: "In our opinion it [the curve] is merely a case of 
careless setting out.” The Catalogue says (p. 2 “These curves 
are uniform on all sides of the Court and they begin at the 
foundations," The Builder thus formally advocates the view that 
four curves in plan on four sides of a Court may all be convex to 
the centre as a result of careless setting out, but it is careful 
not to make the case plain to its readers that the curves are found 
in uniform direction on all four sides. The reader of The 
Builder will naturally iake its view as correct, not knowing the 
true conditions, 

The Builder says: Ir. Goodyear shows us triumphantly the 
fact that the facade of St. Mark's generally taken as flat, has a hor- 
izontal curve inward of 10 inch Suppose it has, what the better 
is it for that. It is simply making a natural optical defect worse." 
This "natural optical defect" is the supposed "tendency of long 
horizontal lines to look hollow." Tt has already been shown that 
no optical authority on anciert curves has ever suggested that this 
tendency exists. The lower front facade of St. Mark's certainly 
does not look hollow on its upper line. ] have examined this 


“N 
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line time and time again and always with the conviction t 
is oblique in elevation from the centre downward in both direc- 
tions. However this may be, the curve in plan of the lower 
facade of St. Mark's certainly cannot be brought inside any theory 
of optical correction, but this is the whole bone of contention 
of the investigation which is represented by the Edinburgh Cata- 
logue, as far as the Mediæval curves are concerned. The Cata- 
logue says of the curves at Bologna (p. 5): “The only available 
explanation of these curves must, therefore, be an historical tradi- 
tion of an artistic perception (one or both) which conceived 
of the curve as inherently more beautiful and interesting than the 
straight line. It is also evident that the optical contradictions of 
effect for various heights of one given curve must tend to produce 
a certain effect of vibration, of ‘life.’ " "The Certificate of Com- 
mendatore Saccardo says (p. TT): “It is likewise known that 
the principal facade of our Basilica is constructed with an inward 
curve in plan." This is the only vital point at issue. It is the 
general position of the Edinburgh Catalogue that if a sufficient 
number of constructive instances be cited the theories about curves 
and all other refinements will take care of themselves, and that 
the establishing of these constructive facts is, for the present, the 
important issue. The personal likes and dislikes of Mr. Statham, 
based on the examination of some small Catalogue illustrations, 
will probably find their proper level whenever the constructive 
facts are generally admitted and considered with reference to their 
effects in the original monuments. 

The feature of the € rally held 
td be established by the measurements and conclusions of Pen- 
rose, which is rejected by the editor of The Builder in the fol- 
lowing terms: ome minor details, such as the slight difference 
in the metope openings, which Penrose measured and figured, 
we have always declined to believe in as intentional or of set 
purpose, because they display no guiding motive or principle and 
serve no intelligible purpose; we can only think that Penrose, 
logical and clear-headed as he was, suffered to some extent from 
the weakness incident even to able men," ete., etc. 

It is interesting that Mr. Statham should never even have 
heard of the generally accepted and thoroughly intelligible reason 
for the variations of the metope spac but let us accept his 
point of view and consider the results, Penrose has given good 
reasons for fixing the margin of builder's error in the Parthenon 
at one-fiftieth part of a foot (0.02) and for announcing the 4- 
inch variations in the metope spacings as intentional. The dif- 
ference of 0,02 in 101 feet "points out the degree of error which 
may have arisen from the inaccuracy of workmanship in the 
Parthenon.” Tf, however, Mr. Statham is correct *he "margin of 
builders error" in the Parthenon must be 4 inches in somewhere 
about 4 feet. In other words, while Penrose states that margin 
to be about 0.02 Mr, Statham maintains that it is about 4 inches, 
Now, the margin of builder's error at Wells is 0.03, with two ex- 
ceptions, which rise only to 0.08. At Salisbury the extreme varia- 
tion in opposite arches of one bay is 0.04, and the extreme varia- 
tion in sequent bays is 0.09. In Norwich Cathedral the margin of 


eek refinments, gen 


is one 


error is 0.02, with one exception of 0.39, At Ely the extreme 
error in opposite arches is 0.22. At Lincoln it is 0.34. At Dur- 
ham it is 0.08. 

Thus, the unlooked-for result of Mr. Statham's contention 


would be to prove that the Mediæval builders of Englard were, in 
many cases, more accurate than the Greek builders of the Parthe- 
non. The same result holds for Medizeval Italy, where the limit 
of builder's error has been fixed for many churches at less than 
4 inches, If, then, Mr. Statham is prepared to admit that 
Medieval buildings were frequently superior im accuracy to the 
Greek, should he not pause before he sweeps away the suggestion 
of deliberate "asymmetries" as unworthy of consideration? 

The Builder says: "There is no historical connection between 
the refinements of the Greeks and those which Mr. Goodyear 
claims for the Medieval and Renaissance architects," The Cata- 
logue preface expressly states that it was the Renaissance style 
which overthrew the Mediæval refinements. The Catalogue also 
specifies Renaissance survivals of such refinements as being of 
xtreme rarity. 

The Builder says: “Between the Greeks and the Medieval 
period is an interregnum of absolute intellectual darkness; a gulf 
across which nothing could be handed down." Such a statement 
could be penned only by some one ignorant of what is the com- 
mon property of every student of Byzantine history. It also 
hetrays ignorance of the studies of the Classic revival in Byzan- 
tine art and of the disposition of recent scholars to connect the 
Classic revival, as represented by Nicolo of Pisa, with the re- 
markable (though little known) Byzantine sculpture of South 
Italy. 


The Builder says: ything is 
pressed into service by Mr. Goo 
year's theory; he sces curves eve: 
where,” 


The 
No, 


Builder says: "Illustration 
174, showing the front of the 
north gallery of St. Mark's, is 
labeled *Curve in Elevation. There 
is no such thing as a curve to be 
seen, 


Who is more reliable, the editor, poss 
tainly refusing to look at a 25 by 35-inch 
hitect who 


-ineh cut, and c 
photograph,or the 
years and who is 


The Bwilder says: 
evidence of intention.” 


The Builder says of the bending 
verticals: * Mark's is a churcli 
tumbling about every way from bad 
foundations and we are asked to 
believe that all this is the result of 
forethought and contrivance.” 


ure 


“There is no 


The Builder says: "St. M 
a church tumbling about every way 
from bad foundations," 


The depressed vaulting over 
one which is claimed to have s 
only one of those spanning the 
undertaken or are proposed, 
domes 
Commendatore Saccardo's cert 
present architects im charge, as 


trance, are mainly based upon some 
masonry back of the casing, 
As to the pavement, wha 


wal 
of mor 


undulations, and many of them are 


be remembered that these undu 


no weight, and for obvious rea 
the lines of the walls and pier 
vaultings. 


walls speaks for carefully con 


None 
have settled at the crown, anc 
ficate 


The 


The Catalogue says: “Curves in 
elevation are extremely unusual in 
medieval building, being almost 
wholly confined to the Pisa Cathedral 
and St. Mar at Venice, as far as 


known to these surveys" (p. 35). 
Commendatore Pietro. Saccardo 
ys (p. 77 of The Catalogue): 


The parapets of the galleries 


are distinctly curved in ele- 
vation and with a rising con 

ity. 
ibly looking at a 4% by 


) was daily in the church for forty 


iting a certificate for publication? 


Commendatore _ Saccardo says: 
“The occurrence is too uniform to 
be accidental.” 

Commendatore S 
of the foundations have be 


ardo, whose 


survey n 
published by Boito and by Mothes, 
says: "The interior piers supporting 
the larger domes lean inward (in 


the nward direction), thus con- 
siderably increasing the chord of the 
arch as compared with the distance 
between the bases, without any set- 
tlement or distortion of the arch, 
which proves that they had been 
originally built in this manner." 


The architects now in charg 
that the foundations are in excell 
condition and very efully laid, 
ting of nine vertical feet of 
ive blocks of masonr, resting on 
piles (and not on a mud raft, is 
the case with the Doge's Palace). 


the entrance gallery is the only 
ettled at the crown, and it is the 
nave for which repairs have been 
of the arches supporting the 
these are the ones to which 
refers. The anxieties of the 
from the vaulting at the en- 
instances of riche of the 
to the use of large quantities 
iever may be thought of its 
distinetly accidental, it should 
lations are in surfaces sustaining 
sons not as carefully founded as 
s which support the domes and 


ide 


due 


The absence of undulations in the lines of piers and 


structed foundations, Until the 


Venetian architects in charge have announced that the church is 


suffering from bad foundations, 


it may be as well for an editor in 


London to reserve his judgment on this point 


The Builder 
through Mr. Goody catalogue 
and his comments, it seems that any 

ation from the straight line - 
where, whether inward or outward, 
is to be t as evidence of artistic 
bad setting of a plan or 
k or irregularity in a plan, 
possibly due to some local difficulty 
in the site, is to be regaraed as an 
instance of the adjustment of lines 
for architectural effect." 


‘Looking 


And again: “But what is there con- 
sistent or intelligible in the medley 
of distortions of all kinds which Mn. 
ioodyear brings before us . . + 
There is no principle whatever in 
them," 


"he Builder says: “ A series which 
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ather hard judgment, one would 


think, on the inte A EUER of 
the Parthenon as measured by Pen- 
rose.] 


"Then there is the matter of t 
verticals which The Builder s 
but in this, as in other matters, 
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any one who thinks it worth wl 
lous a case as Mr. Statham's. 
T am sir, yours 


obediently, 


The Scotsman, of Sept. 2, voi 
the situation correctly when it 
not suggested by Mr. Good. 
that every crooked wall or 
y deflected column or every di 
crepancy of spacing in doors or win- 
dows or 


arches is intentional, The 
suggestion made is that we have 
been in the habit of attributing 


wholly to accident what now appears 
to be largely deliberate. When the 
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f. e., carelessnes 
or in construction, and 
bulging or deflection of 
i or other i 


either in setting off 
settlement, 

walls or 
the 


from 
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Auguste Choisy says (Vol. IL. 
412, of his recent "Histoire de l. 
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architectes du moyen 
la froide regularité, S 
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he "widening effect" in Mediæval 
s would counteract perspective, 
I have given sufficient answer in 
1904, to which I refer 
hile to follow up further so nebu- 
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P. S—The following references to works dea more partic- 
ularly with Greek refinements and the optical considerations in- 
volved in them may be desirable: 

Hoffer: Wiener Bauzeitung, 1 
Thiersch: “Optische Täuschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
tektur”; Zeitschrift für Bauwesen, Vol, xxiii, 187: 
Guido Hauck: “Die Subjective Perspektive und die Horisontaten 
Curven Dorischen Styls."—Stuttgart, Konrad Witter; 
1879. 

Boutmy: “Philosophie de l'Architecture en Grèce,” 
ished later as “Le Parthenon et le Génie Grec,” 
Burnouf in Revue de l'Architecture, 1815; also 
Schnaase: “Geschichte der Bildenden Künste.” 
Kugler; “Geschichte der Baukunst.” 

Burckhardt: “Cicerone. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Prorrr-sHARING.—The United States 
C., reports a scheme of profit-sharing, 
railways 


A Cx 
Consul at Victoria, B, 
conducted by the British company oper ating the street 
and lighting plants in that section, which is working well, After 
paying 4 per cent. on the stock the balance of net e rnings is di- 
vided into three parts, two of which go to the stockholders and 
one to employ more than a year's standing in equal 
amounts to each—a track-greaser receiving as much as goes to the 
general manager of the company in London. In 1903, the first 


S of 


year of trial, a sum equaling $25 per empk was divided; the 
next year $35, and for this year the division, which has just been 
made, amounts to $40.— change. 

VELAsQUEZ's “Venus wirt THE Mirror.”—Belated efforts are 
being made for the retention of Velasquez's Venus in England. 


"The Treasury officials have been consulted respecting the pos 
bility of obtaining a government grant for the purchase of the 
picture with or without private subscription. ‘The price paid for 


is reported to be £36,500, but the 
syndicate now owning it has refused £50,000, and is expecting to 
get £70,000, if not more. The Trustees of the National Gallery 
might have had it for less than the syndicate paid for it, but, al- 
though informed that it would soon be in the market, neglected 
to secure it, By a similar lack of energy they allowed the chance 
of buying Titian's portrait of Ariosto for £10,000 to pass and 
eventually were forced to pay £50,000, with the help of the gen- 
subscriptions. of Mr. and other patrons of art— 


N. Y. Tribune. 


the "Venus with the Mirror" 


erous Astor 


€. T. B; dh 


LiGurHoUusEs As PERSONAL Memortaus.—In view of the many 
terrible shipping disasters that are taking place, as usual at this 
time of the year, along the storm-beaten coasts of America and 
of Europe, especially of the British Isles and of France, it may 
be timely to put forward a recommendation that memorials to 
famous citizens should take the form, not of statues that are 
altogether abominable from an artistic point of view, nor yet of 
meaningless granite shafts, purposeless columns or arches that 
are invariably out of keeping with their surroundings, but should 
find expression in lighthouses. Several have been constructed 
on the most dangerous portions of the French coasts of Nor 
mandy and of Brittany as memorials to famous soldiers whose 
names they bear, names that are blessed on many a stormy night 
by sailors at sea and by their anxious relatives on land. 

One of the most notable of these lighthouses is that at Pen- 
march, on the coast of Finistere, and which is known as the 
Eckmuhl lighthouse. It owes its existence to the enlightened 
generosity of the late Marquise de Blocqueville, who, at her 
death, bequeathed to the French Government a sum of $80,000 
for the construction of the lighthouse. She was the only daughter 
and heiress of one of the first Napoleon’s finest generals, Marshal 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl and Duke of Auerstadt, and was 
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of the opinion that there could be no better monument to her 
illustrious father than one which would save the lives of sailors 
at sea. The lighthouse has an electric beacon, projecting rays 
over the sea to a distance of.sixty miles, and likewise contains 
à very powerful fog-horn, worked by compressed air. 

he marquise was one of the beauties of the court of King 
Louis Philippe, and likewise a conspicuous figure in Parisian 
society throughout the Second Empire and until her death. She 
was one of the few great ladies of Paris who remained in the 
French capital during the Commune of 1871, and when some of 
the insurgents came to her mansion to plunder she pointed to 
ier father's portrait, calling their attention to the fact that he was 
not merely a hero of the Empire, but likewise of the French peo- 
le, The men were moved by her behavior, and after she had 
given them food and money they went away, taking steps, how- 
ever, to preserve her from any further molestation as long as 
the Commune lasted, When it came to a close she not only con- 
cealed one or two of the chiefs from the federal authorities, 
wt likewise allowed them a pension until their death—Marquise 
de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 


NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR Souare.—During the recent com- 
memorative decoration of the column, the opportunity was taken 
to again examine the condition of the fabric. It is found that the 
column is in need of being repointed, and that the arm of the 
figure is cracked, though not very seriously, above the elbow. 
The necessary repairs will be executed by the Office of Works 
and the capital of the column, which was filled with pigeons’ nests, 
will be cleaned. The column was built, in 1839-52, by W. Railton, 
who, in his design (chosen in competition in January, 1839), 
followed the proportions of a Corinthian column of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor, at Rome. Itis constructed of granite from Foggin 
Tor, Devonshire; the graduated stylobate of the pedestal resta 
upon the frustum of a brickwork pyramid, 48 feet square at base 
and 13 feet high, which is supported by a 6-foot layer of con- 
in a stratum of clay about 12 feet below the surface. The 
contractors, Grissel & Peto, devised a special form of ffolding 
for the building operations, ‘The capital was cast from old guns 
in the Woolwich Arsenal foundry from full-sized models prepared 
by C. HM. Smith, No plugs were fixed into the work, the foliage 
being secured to the bell of the cap by means of three large metal 
belts laid in grooves. ‘Ihe statue, carved by E. H. Baily, R. A. 
and with serupulous care in every detail, in two blocks of 
Craigleith carboniferous sandstone, given by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. With its plinth it measures 17 feet in height, and was 
raised on November 3-4, 1843. The column is 145 feet 6 inches 
high to the top of the capital; its diameter increases from 10 feet 
l4 inches at the base to 11 feet 7% inches at the summit. The 
four bronze reliefs are by W. F, Woodington, “Battle of the Nile" ; 
C, E. Carew, “Death of Nelson"; J. Ternouth, “Bombardment of 
Copenhagen," and Watson and Woodington, "Battle of St. Vin- 
cent," The column cost £23,000; the statue, capital aand reliefs 
cost 425,000, and Railton was paid £2,000, The four lions, by 
Edwin Landseer, R, A., were uncovered on January 31, 1867. His 
studies for the lions, first sketched in the ZoGlogical Gardens, were 
bequeathed by the late Mr. T, G, Hill to the National Galley. In 
Ternouth’s bas-relief, on the east side, the figure of the sailor 
supporting a wounded boy is modeled after the figure and features 
of Thomas Hopper, architect, Some minor repairs of the stone- 
work were made in 1896, upon a report by Mr. Harrison, the 
" of Sheffield. Mr, W. Larkins made the present 
The Builder. 
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A New Process or ReGENERATING Rupper.—A European process 
of regenerating old rubber has for its principle the separation of 
the caoutchoue proper contained in vulcanized rubber from the 
mineral and other matter which have been incorporated into it, 
such as sulphur, etc. The first operation consists in dissolving 
the vulcanized rubber in one of the usual solvents, using petroleum 
preferably either alone or with benzine added to it. After treat- 
ing for a certain time the insoluble matter is separated by filter- 
ing under pressure, or by a centrifugal machine. The solution 
when separated from the insoluble matter is evaporated to the 
consistence of syrup under a reduced pressure and is then taken 
up by acetone. The liquid which is thus obtained is first boiled 
and then decanted off and the rubber is again taken up by an 
alcoholic soda solution. After boiling and pouring off a second 
time, the rubber is treated with boiling alcohol. After the alcohol 
is taken off the rubber is washed with water and then dried by 
superheated steam, which removes the last trace of aleohol and 
water it may contain.—Scientific American, 
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NATIONAL gallery of fine arts established and 
conducted by a series of 


would be an interesting curiosity, but it could hardly be 


ecutive order 


anything more, We have already recorded the action 
of President Roosevelt in the matter of the Harriet Lane 
Johnson paintings, and have now to mention that he has 
written a letter taking to task the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution because they have not at once accepted 
the offer of the Chinese, Japanese and Whistler collec- 
tion offered by Mr, C. S. Freer, of Detroit. As usual, 
the President's letter bristles with unnecessary superla- 
tives. Mr, Freer's offer is “magnificently generous,” and 
are, "of course, eminently 


the conditions he imposes 
proper," because "the gift is literally beyond pric 
ing that these collections are "unique," containing, as 
they do, "hundreds of the most remarkable pictures by 
the best known old masters of China and Japan." If the 
Regents are unmoved by this warmth, the President in- 
forms them he will be "obliged to take some other 
method" to secure to the nation this "literally priceless 
gift. If the matter were not really of serious int 
these fantastic utterances would be merely laughable ; 
but there is too much chance that the novel doctrine of 
doing unwarrantable acts by “executive orders” may do 
a serious mischief in this particular case, and we feel 
we ought to do our part toward presenting the other side. 


DMITTING that the Freer collections are “unique” 

and “priceless,” it is none the less true that there 

are hundreds of other collections just as unique and just 
as priceless, and many, perhaps all, might eventually be 
offered to the Government on the conditions named by 
Mr. Freer—conditions which are generous or ungener- 
ous according i» one's point of view. Mr. Freer names 
as his chief conditions that care and maintenance of his 
collection, in unenlarged and undiminished state, shall be 
given in perpetuity within a building which he will erect 
at a cost of not less than half a million of dollars, and 
that "collections and building shall always bear my [his] 
name in some modest and appropriate form," Now what 
are these collections which are to remain unaltered so 
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long as the Government endures? They consist in a 
sprinkling of Whistler's oil paintings, his ‘Peacock 
Room," a fairly complete set of his etchings—of which 
there are other collections practically as complete else- 
where—and a collection of drawings by Japanese and 
Chinese artists which can be accepted as unique, curious 
amd interesting, and probably as having a considerable 
general art value. But, all told, they can provide but a 
modest furnishing for a half-million-dollar building, all 
the rest of whose vacancy can but resound with Mr. 
lreer's name, The desire to perpetuate one's name, 
which takes on so many varied aspects, is an amiable 
one, and generally does no harm; but in this particular 
case we hold that harm will result, since the acceptance 
of Mr. Freer's gift would establish an unfortunate prece- 
dent, and we do not believe that Washington should be 
"improved" by, or a national Gallery of Fine Arts be 
constituted of, a series of buildings, however grouped or 
parate and mis- 


wherever placed, each containing a 
cellaneous collection which must be kept undisturbed in 
perpetuity for the real glory of the name of the collector. 
Mrs. Johnson demanded a separate and “unheated” gal- 
lery for her beloved paintings; Mr. Freer demands a 
separate building of a stated cost, and subsequent seekers 
for posthumous glory are not likely to be more modest. 
The President's uninstructed exhortations fly in the face 
of the judgment of modern muscologists, who every day 
more and more doubt the wisdom of accepting gifts and 
collections of which the maintenance in undisturbed per- 
petuity is a condition precedent. 


HE various museums of fine art seem just now to 
be in a very disturbed conditon. The affairs of 
the Metropolitan Museum are fairly in the way of satis- 
factory adjustment and progress, but the Boston institu- 
tion is for the moment headless and struggling with 
questions involving general principles of purpose and 
management. At the same time the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts is the scene of a struggle to secure a 
place on the directorate for Mr. Harrison S. Morris, who, 
after having for some years been managing director— 
and a most successful one—retired from the board early 
this year, but who now seeks re-election and justification 
at the coming annual election. 


T is a relief to know that Mr. Isaac A. Hopper has 
I placed his resignation as Superintendent of Build- 
ings of New York in the hands of the Mayor-elect. It is 
not easy to comprehend how a builder of Mr. Hopper's 
proved capacity has been able during so short a term 
of office to create in the community so general and seem- 
ingly so well-deserved a doubt of both his ability and his 
integrity of purpose. If he is purely the victim of chance, 
he has our commiseration. 


\ À T E learn that the competitive designs for the Car- 
negie Peace Palace are not to be handed in until 
April 15 next, a month later than was originally suggested 


in discussing the programme 
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A TOO-VAULTING AMBITION. 


ISCONT T is a sort of mental crow-bar that 
D reformers, real or factitious, have at divers times 
found ready to their hand when they felt that the car of 
progress needed to be pried out of the ruts of routine and 
convention. But the spirit of discontent marks the re- 
former no more truly than it signalizes the mere iconoclast 
and aimless mischief-maker, while its possession makes 
ach class equally vociferous with the other, and mere 
clamor, as every one knows, often makes a great impres- 
sion upon the unthinking public, The members of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, a small—if select— 
body of young men, are discontented, and because of this 
have found themselves inspired to adopt the ròle of re- 
former and have vocalized their ambitions. The news 
paper editors, whose cars are always attentive to clamor, 
have hearkened, and to the plaints of the aggrieved have 
added certain glosses of their own and have then spread 
the crude and ill-digested results broadcast in a final 
form that the original sponsors of the reform perhaps 
hardly recognize. The result in this case is that the pub- 
lic is given to understand that, over-night as it were and 
without warning, a vast and beneficent revolution has 
been accomplished, the first fruit of which is the birth of a 
“National School of Architecture.” to be managed by the 
members of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects—or by 
some of them, while the second offspring, promised to 
see the light after the shortest possible period of 


"station 
and parturition, is to be an “American Style of Archi- 
tecture”! Further, the public gains the understanding 
that the sponsors and conductors of the several existing 
schools of architecture, having been wei 


red and found 


wanting by the reformers, have been invited to abandon 
their work and surrender it, with all equipments and en 


dowments, into their more competent—if younger and 
less-experieneed—hands, Never, seemingly, was a great, 
perhaps a needed, reform so easily accomplished ! 

The members of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
of which Society the present writer has been a member 
since its foundation, are not, of course, responsible for all 
the exaggerated statements that have appeared im the 
daily press, but they have a large responsibility for it and 
presumably have no desire to shirk it. They have a right, 
if it please them, to entertain a spirit of discontent 
whether it be well or be ill-founded, but they have a jus- 
tifiable right to undertake a reform only in the case 
that the foundation be sound, not if they are proceeding 
from faulty premis 
premis 


. Tr is because, to the writer, the 
that there may 
be a usefulness in attempting a discussion before the 


sem so mistaken, so full of laws 


work of erecting an ambitious svstem of instruction in 
architecture is actually begun, before much breath is spent 
upon a bubble which, though it may glitter, may be so 
easily punctured and collapse. 

The Society is dissatisfied with the results accom- 
plished by the architectural schools, is convinced that the 
system—really sufficiently various—therein followed is 
wrong, and asserts that the chairs of architecture should 


be filled not by professors and teachers who give their 
whole time to educational effort but by practising archi- 
tects who will, and can, give to the ta 


but a part of their 


Architect. 


time. Thus baldly stated—and the gospel of discontent 
consists mainly of these three chapters—the contention 
bristles with misapprehension and false premises. The pro- 
fession generally, and not this particular Society alone, has 
long expressed a selfish dissatisfaction with the archi- 
tectural schools, because these did not turn out finished 
luation, to 


draughtsmen, ready, immediately after 
take up daily office-work in a manner superior to that 
habitual with the office-bred draughtsman and commen- 
surate with their assumed greater intellectual capacity. 
Here is one false premise. The aim of the architectural 
schools is not to produce draughtsmen, but to educate 
eventual architects, and the success or failure of their 
undertaking can, we think, be established by enquiring 
whether the majority of their pupils—say, five years after 
graduation—are to be found working as draughtsmen or 
practising independently as architects. Further, the 
complaints filed against the sehools take no account of the 
extremely difficult and unusual condition with which the 
conductors are confronted, a condition which, in a less de- 
gree, has been an ailment afflicting all professional schools, 
but one which in recent years some of the higher univer- 
sities have made head against by admitting to their pro- 
fessional schools those only who already hold a bachelor’s 
degree. In the architectural schools always, and still, we 
find college graduates of twenty-two or three beginning 
their architectural studies on an equality with high-school 
graduates of seventeen or ci 


iteen, and for this uneven 
and ill-matched material a course of instruction has to be 
devised that will, so far as practicable, do even-handed 
justice to all. Give the teaching-force 


1 class of college 
raduates to handle 
and it is as possible that the resulting output might be bet- 
ter as it is certain that the methods would not be what 


graduates or a class of high-school g 


they now have to be, because of the necessity of handling 
as a class material of such uneven quality. The too- 
common fault-finding of the profession comes from those 
who do not understand the real problem or begin to ap- 
preciate how successfully the school teaching-force is 
answering to its opportunit 


Equally unreasonable is the sneering remark directed 
at the members of the teaching-force who often have been 
roundly rated—behind their backs—for presuming to 
give instruction which, it is alleged, only practising archi- 
tects are competent to give. These thoughtless critics 
conveniently forget that at this moment several profes- 


sors of a 


hitecture are still im active practice, while 


others before entering on their professorial duties had 
had a longer career in practice than, say, most of the 
members of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 
Whether or no a given man may be a good teacher of 
architecture depends upon other things than the length or 
activity of his practice, other things even than the com- 
mand of more learning than is possessed by the average 
man. Tt is the humble drill-sergeant, not the colonel, who 
turns out the perfect soldier. There is many an architect 
in active and succes 


sful practice who, whether because 
he can't or because he won't, is quite incapable of becom- 
ing a satisfactory instructor of architectural students, 
What, within a few years, has happened at Cornell has 
distinetly a bearing on this point. There the authorities 
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felt that a change was desirable and they twice sought 
as the head of their school of architecture a practising 
architect, only twice to find that, for one reason or an- 
other, these practising architects, after a short experience, 
preferred to throw up their jobs and return to the active 
practice of their profe 


ion. Poets are not the only ones 
who have to be born, and certain occupants of chairs of 
architecture are not less rightfully in their places because 
their practical experience as practising architects has been 
somewhat slight. 

Suppose, for a moment, that the Society of Deaux- 
Arts Architects carries out its real programme, not the 
newspaper one: it will surely be found that, of those of 
its members who undertake to give instruction. the ones 
who make most impression upon the pupils and do them 
the most good are not the members who swing the largest 
and most successful offices, but simply and baldly those 
endowed by nature with the pedagogic sense, and particu- 
larly those who take an interest in the human material 
they are trying to mould and influence. There is a great 
deal of insincerity in this criticism of teachers, and it is 
a false premise to assume that, after a practising archi- 
or, he at once loses those 


tect becomes a teacher or profes 
practical qualities of mind and perception once sharpened 


amid the conduct of affairs. Speaking of insincerity, it 
seems not outside the limits of possibility that this educa- 
tional movement on the part of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects is lacking in desirable elements of sin- 
cerity ; that, in place of being a liberal and broad-minded 
philanthropic educational movement, it is really a narrow 
and intensely selfish one. 

Go back a few years only—for the Society is not very 
cll and the fashion of flocking in numbers to Paris is 
not very antiquated—and what do we find? We find 
this, in the years before the Society was established: we 
find, coming back to practise in America, a small body 
of young men who went to Paris to study their profession 


while their architectural gristle was still green and the 
marrow of their habits still fluid. During their years of 
absence, gristle and marrow had set and become indu- 
rated with foreign growths and fibre. Their absence had 
been long enough to cause them to forget what habits and 


forms of American office practice they ever knew. In 


consequence, they found themselves handicapped: they 
could not make the draughtsman they employed under- 
stand what was meant by the jargon of atelier terms that 
had become habitual to themselves. As a remedy, the 
earlier of these returning émigrés first imported French 
draughtsmen, former companions in the Paris school, 


and so long as it was merely a matter of having instruc- 
tions understood and followed, so long as it was merely 


a matter of making drawings, the remedy was efficient ; 


but when it came to carrying out the work in building- 
materials, the French draughtsmen were even more heavily 
handicapped than their Gallicized American employers. 
The second remedial step, which followed logically, was 
the founding of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


and the establishing of the classes it conducts, wherein 
draughtsmen can be trained to understand, at second 
hand, the ideas and methods to which their employers 
have become habituated during their own period of for- 


eign pupillage—ideas and methods which are French, not 


American, ideas and methods which it is an impertinence 
to foist upon the public or on the raw material of the pro- 
fession as “American.” 

The members of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
are convinced, enthusiastic, combative, discontented—but, 
on the average, young and not very numerous. If by 
working together, on an organized scheme, they can suc- 
ceed in overshadowing all the other architects, variously 
educated, in New York City, and can create a standard 
type or “school,” in the sense that one speaks of the 
“School of the Isle de France,” for instance, one would 
think the achievement a sufficiently ambitious one to 
which to aspire, and that they would be content to allow 
other “schools” of design and practice to grow up in other 
parts of the country, centering about the present estab- 
lished institutions of architectural education, and hence 
would not attempt to reduce the entire output to the 
deadly uniformity which a National School of Architec- 
ture, if successful, would certainly accomplish. 

There is much in the educational undertakings of this 
Society that deserves commendation and support, particu- 
larly the attempt—whether actually merely self-inter- 
ested or really philanthropic—to give effective instruc- 
tional aid to those whose lack of means debar them from 
course in a regular architectural 


a three or four years’ 
school, 

What we cannot understand at all, however, is the sort 
of supineness or pusillanimity with which the conductors 
of the architectural schools seem impelled to yield to the 
eneroachments of these self-elected educators, and seem 
inclined to confess abjectly that they have all along been 
working mistakenly and in the dark. 

At the present moment the entire educational commu- 
nity is involved in an animated discussion of that chiefest 
of educational matters—feot-ball, and it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that the root of the evil is to be 
found in the fact that the game would die if publicity and 
gate-money should be eliminated, and that, hence, these 
must be maintained, no matter how many players are 
killed and maimed. 

In like way, we believe that “gate money,” as it were, 
is at once the cause of the success the Society has hitherto 
had, and that at the same time it constitutes the germ of 
a very vicious growth. This urging of youth to perform 
in public for applause and honors publicly bestowed, the 
too-zealous pursuit of which is felt to be so injurious to 


the final usefulness of the foot-ball gladiators and their 
backers, is just as mistaken when gladiators of a differ- 
ent fibre are urged to make “show drawings” with an 
eye single to catching the applause of that smaller public 
before whem they perform. 

The usefulness of cloistral study and a more secluded 
effort has not vet been disproved by the Society of Beaux- 
\rts Architects. 


As to the bread general question whether the tenets, 


theories and practices of a given profession are best 
taught by those who give their time to practice, not to 
study, there is much that can be said on either side. It 
is needful to recall, for instance, that the best artists are 
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that the best plead- 
It is well, 


not always the best drawing-maste 
ers are not those who know the most law. 
too, to remember that, until comparatively recent times, 
the matter of architectural education in England has re- 
mained exclusively in the hands of the practising archi- 
tect, and the result has been—what? There has been 
produced a body of expert and practical draughtsmen— 


none better to be found anywhere, but the members of 
the Society of Deaux-Arts Architects will be amongst 
the first to protest that, whatever the method of instruc- 
tion, there have been produced in England few architects 
judged by Beaux-Arts standards. 


and less architecture 

Instruction in engineering in this country does not 
rest in the hands of practising engineers, but exclusively 
in the hands of school men and professional teachers, 
who may or may not have had long practice in the field. 
Yet the graduates from these schools make their marks 
amongst the ablest of the engineers of all nations. It is 
the same with the law schools with the engineering 
schools. In the case of the medical schools there seems 
at first sight a difference, and the fact that so many 
occupants of chairs of therapeutics, anatomy, gynecology, 
surgery, etc., are carrying on active private practices 
makes it appear as though it really were practising physi 
cians who had perceived the need for, and hence had 
undertaken to supply, instruction in medicine. The true 
fact is—as true in the case of medicine as it is with the 
other professions—that it is the general educational body, 
faculty or corporation, that undertakes to supply educa- 
tion. The curious fact that so large a percentage of the 
teaching force of medical schools is still engaged in 
private practice can only be accounted for by remember- 
ing that those bound by the Hippocratic oath ar 


are 
men apart—men who acknowledge demands of con- 
science and principle that do not affect others—men 
who, having in large degree mastered the secrets of life 
and death, feel they have no moral right to hold their 
hand and abstain from relieving human suffering simply 
because a few hours of their time—well-paid hours, too 
—are occupied in delivering lectures at a medical school. 
‘The medical profession has not taken, and never will 
take, possession of the medical schools or found a na- 
tional school of medicine in the sense that the would-be 
architectural reformers understand such matters. 


As to architectural instruction, it is a false premise to 
assume that, to-day as in the past, the body of practising 
architects is or has been without influence on the various 
architectural schools. Apart from the fact that in the 
appointment of the members of the teaching force the 
college faculties and corporations consult freely with the 
practising members of the professicn, it may easily be 
shown that there is no architectural school that does 
not attempt to avail itself of such aid and counsel as the 
practising body is willing to give. There is none of 
these schools that does not habitually invite practising 
architects to deliver courses of lectures on selected topics, 
and, alas! there is not one of the schools that has not 
had to regret, now and again, having extended such in- 
vitations, so painfully ineffective have been the results 
of the most painstaking and well-intentioned of efforts; 
for again and again it has been proved that, occasionally, 
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chitects did 


men who have become noted as practising 
not know how in the lecture-room to impart the desired 
and expected information, and this simply because they 


were lacking in the pedagogic sense. 

Although it is certain that the methods employed in the 
schools might be bettered, it is as certain that no one of 
them is not continuously making efforts to produce better 
results. And it is equally certain that the average gradu- 
ate from an architectural school may as rightfully be 
entrusted unaided with the conduct of a large building 
enterprise as that the average graduate from a law school 
be allowed to manage a great corporation case, or a 
new graduate from a medical school be put in sole 
charge of a sick magnate upon whose life or death 
millions depend. Practising lawyers and physicians do 
not expect the schools in which they are interested to 
turn out full-fledged practitioners, competent in every 
particular. Why, then, should practising architects re- 
gard the architectural schools with less kindly eyes? 
We do not assume to argue that these schools are “all 
right," but we are certain that they are not so far astray 
as some people would have it appear. 


OF ARCHI 
VERSITY. 
MONG recent changes in the organization and administra- 
tion of the School of Architecture of Columbia University 
which has chiefly attracted attention is the establishment 
is commonly called "the atelier system," under which the 
University maintains, in addition to the draughting-room im jts 
own buildings, two others near the offices, respectively, of M. C. F. 
McKim and Mr. Thomas Hastings, under the general super- 
vision of these distinguished architects. But this only one 
feature of the reorganization of the instruction in architecture, 
Of even greater importance, from an educational point of view. 
is the adoption of the system of "points" in the requirements of 
the curriculum and the registration of work done by the student. 
By this system a standard of quality is substituted for a standard 
of quantity, and this is a vital and fundamental change of prin- 
ciple. Tt was first introduced, tentatively, in the work in advanced 
design, two years ago, but has now heen applied to the entire 
curriculum of the School of Architecture, abolishing, finally and 
completely, the old tradition of an inflexible four years’ course 
and the "passing mark of 6.” As far back as in 1899 or 1900 
Professor Ware, then at the head of the school, had announced 
his determination to bring about this result, He sought to en- 
courage, in every possible way, the idea that the four years' 
ly an administrative convenience, and that the 


SCHOOL RE, COLUMBIA UNI 


THE 


course was mere 


student who failed to “graduate with his c 


wise man who preferred doing his work we 
doing it hurriedly and ill. Before his resigna 
made some inroad upon the ancient superstit 
a radical change of administrative method t 


was often the 
and deliberately, to 
ation, in 1902, he had 
ion. But it required 
o accomplish the re- 


lass" 


form, and the solution of the problem was found in the registra- 
tion of proficiency by points or credits. These are given for 
proficierey in each branch of study, the number depending mainly 
on the number of hours per week devoted to the study. In all 
lecture subjects proficiency is determined, as formerly, by recita- 
tions, examinations and class-work; but in drawing and design it 
is determined by juries specially convoked at specified times to 
pass upon the work submitted in the various grades. 

In the work in Design, which is, of course, in some sense the 
crowning work of the curriculum, there is considerable latitude in 
the number of points attainable. The jury awards “passes,” 
“mentions” and "special mentions"—a rare distinction—count- 
ing, respectively, two, three and four points each in the case of 
the regular problems, and two and three points each in the 
case of all one-day sketch problems. Ten points are required in 
Advanced Design, and five each in Elementary and Intermediate 
Design. Thus, im Advanced Design a student may make his 
points in various ways—e. g., by obtaining "passes" on five major 
problems, or on four major problems and two sketch problems; 
or by winning a special mention and three passes on major prob- 
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lems; a mention and three ind one 


pass on a sketch problem, and so on 


or on major problems 

\ failure to win a pass on 
one design can, therefore, only be made up by superior work on 
the other problems or on two sketch-designs; for passes are oi 


tained on sketch-problems only by distinctly superior work. 


li 
a failure on one or more problems is not thus made up by supe- 


r at all, 
pass" on a long-vacation problem or 
gain the following year, until the necessary points are 
acquired, Thus the whole tendency is to put a 
rior work,and the perfunctory performance of a 
work in a goal striven for. The 
pernicious incubus of “I to be "made up" in addition 
to the current work of the year, which was formally a cause of 
divided attention and constant floundering in half-done 
rior work, has been done away with 

The constitution of the jury is an important factor in the suc 
cess of the system. xw officio, 
and ore representative of each of the thr . constitute a 
majority of the jury due r 1 for scholastic stand- 
ards and for the point of view from which the problem has been 
treated by the instructors. Two or three architects from outside 
the School—seldom or never the same for two consecutive prob- 
ms—assure breadth of view and prevent the judgments from 
falling into academic ruts 

Columbia 


rior work on others, it cannot be made up during the ye 
and the student must either ' 


register 


premium on supe- 
given quantum of 


given time is no longer the 


ck wor 


and infe- 


forever. 


The executive head of the school 


ateli 


and assure 


ves no medals or prizes for this regular under 


THE ANCIENT ART OF 


CONSTANTIN 


HE Vandal system of construction has certain advantages, 
as it enables the builder to obtain the best possible ma 
terials at the least possible cost; and, when the master 

builder happens to be an autocrat, the result is likely to be an 
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aduate work. The 


mentions and special mentions are there- 


fore not material rewards, and the incentive to winning them is 
partly honorary, partly practical because of their value in hasten- 
ing the attainment of the desired end. They are highly prized; 
and since they are not limited in number, fewer or more being 
awarded according as there are fewer or more designs of high 
grade, the rivalry among the students takes the form of a healthy 
and generous emulation rather than of a competition for prizes, 
No man is shut out of the coveted 
honor simply because another man has won it. Already the 
School is reaping the good results of this system, in work of a 
higher ave 


with its attendant jealousies, 


e character than has ever heretofore been produced 


sponding c 


hy the cor asses of student id in a quite new spirit 


and 
The old class-formation, with 


of enthusiasm and hard work which is highly encouraging 
very stimulating to the students 
the attendant “intellectual lock-step,” has been completely broken 
up, and men are promoted from one grade of design to another 
not upon a given date, but so soon as the requisite points have 
been won, whenever that may be. The final degree is awarded 
whenever the total requisite of 129 points in all subjects has been 
reached, and a man may graduate at any time in the y 
The system as now adopted in the School of Archite 
based, in principle, upon the practic cole des Beaux-Arts; 
but the details and method of administration have been 
worked out hy the staff of the School, out of the experience of its 
tentative and partial application during the past two years 


ture 


of the 


its 
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The Palace of the Bey at Constantine, now the headquarters 
of the provincial Government and the military staff, is an ex- 
amply of this style of Vandalism. 

The exterior requires no commer 


being merely 


IN 


CORRIDORS IHE PALACE OF 


emblance of antiquity, built by modern 
workmen with little labor, and probably less remuneration 
e 108, No. 1553. 


imposing edifice, with a 


Continued from pa 


AHMED B 


EY, CONSTANTINE, ALGERIA 
ugliness. But when once the threshold is passed, one comes 
upon a series of cloisters of most elegant Moorish design en- 


closing picturesque gardens. 
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The Palace begun in 1826) upon the of a miserable which was entirely destroyed. Naturally the building of the 
slum by El-Haj-.Mimed, He commissioned a Genoese med palace was accomplished in a very short time, six years suffic 
Schiafferio, to import marbles from Italy which had to be c ng to erect what might have required generations of workmen, 
from the coast by mulk but falling out with the Dey of Al had all the carving of marble and wood been done expressly 

.the work was stopped far a time. In the Dey fell; for the work 


Fhe style of the columns of the different cloisters indicates the 
arious sources from which they were obtained. Some are of 


CONSTANTINE: VIEW SHOWING BRIDGE, GORGE AND CORNICHI ROMAN \OUEDUCT, NEAR CONSTANTINE 


ROAD, 


gn, romid, twisted, square, and octa 


and El-Haj of the province of the most elegant de 


Constantine, g everything which came their capitals and bases displaying as much variety as the shafts. 

in his w order to procure th ees material for his Phe lower part of th lls is covered with choice old Moor- 

palace columns and capital them, of course, — ish tiles; 1 ting above them is as hideous as they 
ving been ste b of Roman are beautift of the painter, as told by the « 


NVERIUM IN ‘THE PALACE OF AHMED BEY, CONSTANTINE, \LGERLA 


, carved woodwork of Moor- cierge, is he was a Christian condemned to death, but. 
lowed to finish his work before his execution, he man- 


buildings), beautiful encaustic 
vements were torn from the old houses being z 
1 the summer palace of Salah Bey, aged to stretch out the business until the fall or death of the 


ish design, and ancient p. 


of the city, notably 
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Bey. The painting is that of an ignoramus as regards art, and 
the designs are ridiculous—curious views of fortresses, cities, 
ports full of vessels, surrounded by borders of fruit and flowers, 
and looped-up draperies. But this conglomeration of absurdities 
detracts little from the general beauty of the palace, as they 
are above the level of the eye, and mostly upon the darkened 
yalls; destruction by means of damp is also making them still 
less effusive. 


Walking round the cloisters one sees some exquisite corners 
with latticed windows, the harem especially; but as the palace 
is the residence of the general of division, and as many of its 
rooms are occupied as Government offices, it is impossible 
to visit the interior. In a niche of one of the corridors there is 
a fine white marble statue of the mother of Caracalla, said to be 
the only perfect one found in Algeria. 


There were formerly subterranean passages under the city, 
but they have recently been completely blocked up. In 1858 
some of them were explored and one was discovered somewhat 
similar to those of the interior of the Tombeau de la Chrétienne 
There had always been a tradition among the Arabs that the city 
was built upon vaults, partly for strength and partly to obtair 
storing places, as, Constantine being entirely constructed. upon 
a peninsula cut off from the surrounding country except by one 
narrow neck of land, there were no means of. obtaining provis- 
ions during a siege. These passages were visited in 1837 and 
found to be a perfect labyrinth blocked up in places by stones, 
earth and the dirt of ages, so that it was considered wise to 
close them up almost entirel 


In a small enclosure opposite the public garden there is a 
large collection of Roman remains of statues, steke, friezes, col- 
umns, etc, and it is remarkable that many of the tombstones 
are to the memory of centenarians, some fifteen of them giving the 
ages of the deceased as from 100 to 131 years! 


The only approach to the city from the east is by a remark- 
able bridge over the Rummel. This river encircles the city on 
two sides and is forced, or has forced itself through a narrow 
gorge in some places no more than 15 feet wide, and ending in 
a cascade. At one end of the ravine there is, of course, a “pont 
du Diable," and certainly the neighboring rock from which poor 
faithless Arab wives are said to have been thrown justifies the 
name. Near it also, an inscribed stone on the rock records 
rather illegibly the names of several Christians who suffered 
martyrdom in A.D. 289— Marius, Jacobus, Rusticus, and others. 

The bridge which spans the ravine was originally built by the 
Romans upon some natural eminences in the river which formed 
foundations for arches and pie but very little remains of 
Roman work. A curious bas-relief of a woman treading upon 
two elephants may be seen upon the central pier of the aqueduct 
which passes under the bridge, A description of the bridge is 
given by the Arab geographer of the eleventh century EI-Bekri. 
He describes it as of two stories of arches supported by piers. 
which are pierced at their summits by small apertures to enable 
the water to pass during extraordinarily high floods. As re- 
cently as 1740 Shaw describes it as a masterpiece, the gallery 
and the columns of the arches being adorned with cornices and 
festoons, ox-heads and garlands, and the key-stones with caducei 
and other figur In 1765 it was seen by. Bruce and described 
and drawn in his “Footsteps,” p. 49. The bridge was restored 
by Don Bartolommeo, an architect of Minorca, in 1793, with 
remains from other Roman buildings, and thus it remained until 
1857, when one of the piers and two arches suddenly gave way. 
Restoration was pronounced impossible, so it was battered down 
by artillery and rebuilt with an iron girder. The view from the 
Corniche road, just beyond the bridge, is superb, looking over 
undulating valleys ending in chains of mountains. 


The Cathedral of Notre Dame was originally a mosque. Tt 
contains some exquisite colored plaster-work and encaustic tiles, 
one side chapel being a gem of Moorish architecture. The 
mimbar is still used pulpit. The mosque of Jamiaa-el-Kebir 
was built upon the ruins of a Roman temple and several inscrip- 
tions remain, one to the Goddess of Concord and another to 
Venus; but the construction of the Rue Nationale caused the 
destruction of part of the mosque and the minaret. 

The Jamia Sidi-el-Kettani mosque contains some fine marble 
columns and tiles; and a beautiful mimbar decorated with agate 
and colored marbles, but all the mosques have been restored in 
modern times and most of them have lost their minarets; one, 
however, 80 feet high, is of great beauty. It is octagonal, with 
a projecting covered gallery at the top, similar to several in 
Tunis. S. Beare. 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS 


J.EVERS that art is of all peoples and many climes 
should hope that Mr. Cram is right in the feeling that 
Mutsuhito, the present Mikado of Japan, is not only most 

loyal to his fathers and his people, "the ve mearnation of 

Japan," but as superlatively wise in matters of art as he has 

shown himself in more practical matters, and that, hence, he 

will in time speak that word whieh shall forever put a stop to 
the debasing of Oriental art through the influence of Occidental 
fashion. If this word be not spoken, Mr. Cram holds that 
the chapter of Japanese art, à chapter that has remained open 
and uninterrupted for thirteen centuries—while western art at 
its best calls for a chapter covering three centuries only—is closed 
“inexorably.” 


Although, owing to the 
is made up in 


et that this record of "impressions" 
great part of 
lished in various periodicals at 


a series of detached papers pub- 
different times, the reader 1s 
annoyed by coming upon here and there a disagreeable repetition 
of ideas and phrases which would 
work had been built up as one oper: 


heen avoided if the 
jon, the author has been 
well advised in bringing the papers together in book form.’ We 
could wish, though, that he had illustrated his points at times 
with sketches of his own, and had not relied so wholly on photo- 
graphic illustration, for, owing to lack of care and skill in print- 
ing, the fifty-odd plates are needlessly flat and spiritless. 

lt is not often that a traveller im search of impressions is will 
ing to do more than skim them from the surface; but, short as 
his stay in the country necessarily was, our author used his time 
to good advantage and was willing later to give time and study 
to the digestion of his own observations, and to the examination 
and study of the conclusions that had been reached by others, 
Because of this he has heen able to present his matter in an 
orderly marner, very different from the random speculating of 
the hasty traveller, and the reader feels that, should he ever 
feel inclined to take up the serious study of Japanese art, here 
is to his hand an introduction that is not only agreeably written, 
but is evidently trustworthy as to the sequence of facts, and at 
least deserving of respectful consideration when it comes to the 
matter of principles and theories, 

Appreciation of Japanese art is not a spontaneous growth, it 
has to be cultivated carefully; but the modern Occidental has 
now reached a fair comprehension of the beauties of the output 
of the minor arts of Japan. He has, too, some, but a less ade- 
quate, knowledge of one of the three fine arts—painting, while 
of sculpture he has still less, and of architecture practically none 
at all. This is a quite ural result, since the embodiment of 
the canons of Oriental art have aspects quite unlike those which 
the perceptions of Occidental architects have become habituated 
to considering, In other words, we feel that, while an American 
architect may fairly just appreciation of European 
architectural chefs @avvre through the aid of books and photo- 
graphs, he can begin to understand Japanese architecture only 
after he has himself visited that wonderful group of islands, 
and all Mr. Cram's command of language cannot make the 
reader believe that Japanese architecture really is—as, of course, 
logically it must be—quite as high in the scale of true art as he 
would have us believe. The truthfulness of this deduction our 
author quite unintentionally admits when he writes: "If a man 
wants to see what good art can mean and be when it is unspotted 
by modernism, he must go, not to Italy, or to France, or Eng- 
land, but to the Buddhist temples of Japan.” That's just it: he 
must not read books and study photographs: he must simply and 
bodily "go." 


have 
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A rERUSAL of the “Cyclopedia of Drawing" shows that its con- 
tents are fairly divided among the subjects embraced in the 
work, and that it contains little or- nothing which one would 
rather have left out: which is only another way of saying that 
jt covers its subjects about as well as could be done in two 
volumes of between five and six hundred pages each. 

Volume L forms a fairly complete reading course im archi- 


LYmpressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts.” By Ralph 
Adams Cram, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, Member of 
ihe Society of Arts, London: Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
New York: 1905, The Baker & Taylor Company (f, met. 
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tectural drawing. The first 168 pages satisfactoritly co 
elements of mechanical drawing, and the author, Ervin K 
Department of Mechanical Drawing, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, evidently prepared his paper with particular refer- 
ence to the needs of students in architecture. The remaining 
papers are "Shades and Shadows," by Harry W. Gardner, A 
istant Professor of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
l'echnology Perspective Drawing," by William H. Lawrence, 
Associate Professor of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 


l'echnology; "Freehand Drawing," by Herbert E. Everett, De- 
partment of Architecture, University of Pennsylvania; "Pen- 
and-Ink Rendering,” by David A, Gregg, Department of Archi- 


tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; “Rendering in 
Wash,” by Herman V. von Holst, Chicago, and “Architectural 
Lettering,” by Frank Chouteau Brown, Boston. All the writers 
have succeeded in making their articles clear and readable, and 
have provided an adequate number of well chosen illustrations. 

Few men are so well able to render architectural drawings in 
pen-and-ink (or in pencil) as Mr, D. A, Gregg. Probably his 
free and effective style, although so strongly individual, 
good as could be chosen to set before the student, dt should 
surely prevent one's acquiring that finickiness into which the tyro, 
left to himself or following less bold examples, is so prone to 
fall. By explicit instruction laid down in the text, by showing 
various renderings of the same subject and by illustrating what 
to avoid as well as what to seck, Mr. Gregg has produced a very 
practical paper, 
ank Chontean Brown's book on lettering 
points him out as eminently well equipped to prepare an in- 
structive paper on architectural lettering, His brief chapter of 
forty-six pages covers the subject quite adequately, The analy- 
sis of Classic and Renaissance alphabets is particularly good, and 
the suggested freehand alphabets are simple yet artistic, and 
of a sort to combine well with architectural drawings 

Volume If. deals chietly with mechanical drawing for en- 
gineers and with machine design; but some hundred and fifty 
zes relating to sheet metal work are well worth study by the 
architectural draughtsman. 
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AND 4 EAST İTH STREET, NE 


THE WETZEL BUILDING, NOS, 2 


YORK, N. Y. MESSRS, HILL AND STOUT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FRONT ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 
PLANS OF THE SAME. 
DETAILS OF UPPER STORIES OF THE SAME. 
DETAILS OF LOWER STORIES OF THE SAME. 
RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE SAME 
SALESROOM IN THE SAME. 

"jov" AND "THE LITTLE PAN" : TERMES FOR AN ITALIAN GARD! MR. 
J. S. HARTLEY, SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
CHRIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BLOOMFIELD, N, J. THE LATE WILLIAM 
HALSEY WOOD, ARCHITECT 
| NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

THe Nationat Mosumentr To Vicror EMMANUEL at Rome-- 


The Minister of Public Works has appointed three architects 
(Signori Pio Piacentini, Gaetano Koch and Manfredo Manfredi) 
to continue this unfinished work of Count Sacconi, who died a 


short time ago. ‘The selection seems to be disapproved in many 


quarters, 

THe Cort Mazarin, Paris—The mevting of the Five 
Academies, which was held last month, over which M. Detaille, 
the painter, presided, was memorable, for it could be arded 


asa centenary. It is usually supposed that it was in 1806 the Col- 
lége Mazarin was assigned to the service of the Institut de Fr 
Jut the Academicians consider it was 1805, for on October of 
that year an address wa Sapoleon congratulating 
him on his victories. Every visitor ta Paris knows the Palais de 
l'Institut, which is opposite the Louvre. On the site formerly 
stood the buildings notorious as the Grand et Petit Hotel de Nesle. 


s presented 
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related of the inmates, and especially 
When the buildings were removed it 
was proposed by Francis I, to erect a college on the site. That 
design was never realized, but long afterward Cardinal Mazarin, 
when dying, left money for a college to be erected for ecclesiastical 
students from specified countries. It obtained, in consequence, 
the name of the College of the Four Nations. The building was 
erected from the designs of L . Mazarin's tomb was placed 
in the chapel of the college, which is now used for the public meet 
ings, the tomb having been transferred to Versailles, During the 
Revolutionary period the college was used as a prison, and then 
as a place of meeting for the Committee of Public Safety. Napo- 
leon, as we have said, decided that the building should be used 
for the Institut, and Vaudoyer obtained the commission to carry 
out the changes which were necessary—The Architect, 


Many strange traditions are 
of Jeanne de Bourgonne. 


Tue Favre or Municiwar Owners Asruan—Prof. F., H. 
Roberts, of the University of Colorado, who has been making 
for the nor of Colorado an official investigation of the 
operating by European municipalities of public-utility services, 
speaks of his observations as follows: 

"From all that | could make out, the entire municipal owner 
ship system in England and on the Continent is unbusinesslike in 
the extreme. In tne first place, nearly all the towns are failing 
to make provision for depreciation of the plants—lighting, street 
railway, water, whatever they are operating—in order to make a 
better showing for the scheme at present. For instance, in a 
number of towns the sinking fund set aside is 1 per cent. or even 
lower. Seven or 8 or even 10 per cent. is set aside by conserva- 
tive business concerns in this count ind they are not putting 
by any more than they deem necessary. In Glasgow, where the 
street railways are making a great success under municipal own- 
ership—on paper—I found that the city government did much of 
the work which ought to have been charged to. the strec 
company. In certain new work that the street-car company had 
to do to put its lines into a locality not yet tapped, the work- 
men employed by the city tore down buildings that stood in the 
way, and even repaved the streets. Not a cent was charged 
against the strect railway company. In many of the English 
towns the municipal-ownership scheme has caused the tax-rate 
to soar year by year, until now it has become a terrible burden. 
Some of the towns have sustained such a drain that householders 
are obliged to pay a tax of half the amount of rent they give 
their landlords. For instance, if the renter pays £72 a year in 
rent, he will pay £36 a year in taxes. This burden is more than 
men can stand for long, and the end is bound to be revolution 
or something closely bordering upon it.” K 
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Concrete BuiLbDINGS IN LivERPOOL.— Notwithstanding the use- 
fulness of "destructor" clinker as an aggregate in concrete-making. 
municipal authorities often experience difficulty in disposing of 
this product in a remunerative manner. Liverpool is a case in 
point, for in that city, out of some 50,000 tons of clinker produced 
annually, about 15,000 tons have to be deposited in the sea at the 
cost of the ratepayers. With the laudable object of reducing this 
waste both of money and of good material, the city engineer has 
applied destructor clinker to the manufacture of concrete founda- 
tions and paving blocks, and more recently in building workmen's 
dwellings of clinker coneretee, with a small proportion of steel 
reinforcement. The first building of the kind is a three-storied 
block, covering an area of about 234 square yards, in which the 
foundations consist of concrete piers 12 feet deep supporting flat 
arches, the walls and floors of separate concrete slabs and the 
balconies, stairs, parapet walls and chimney-tops of concrete spe- 
cially moulded to the required form, All the slabs, blocks and 
other moulded parts were made at the corporation workshops and 
carted to the site ready for erection, Openings for doors, win- 
dows and fireplaces were moulded in the slabs, mortises and 
tenons being formed on the edges, so that the parts of the build- 
ing could be securely jointed with cement mortar. Although the 
tem of construction js certainly noyel, it has objections. The 
weight of the slabs, ranging up to 11 tons each, necessitates hea 
tackle for handling, and the completed structure cannot be any- 
thing like so firmly connected as monolithic concrete work, 
say nothing of Further, unless a 
regular demand can be established for slabs and blocks of given 
dimensions, the cost of moulds must be excessively high—The 


Builder. 


conerete-steel construction. 


